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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


i Noreen : a ; fe ee. THURSDAY, as 6, 1922. 


iderson, Baldwin, Henan, Bowen, Cerny eae Caldwell, Campbell, Charters, 
ifford, Crerar, Delisle, Denis (St. Denis), Dickie, Duncan, Evans, F outaine, 
rke, Forrester, Fortier, Garland (Bow River), Gauvreau, Good, Halbert, Hubbs, 
it, J elliff, J ohngon eg J ait Jones, Knox, Leader, Léger, Lovett, Eat 


Witness: ike’ “te being one “o'clock p.m., ae Committee rose, to meet again up 
four’ owlods p.m. 
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Comanittee reasembled at four o'clock Lee quorum | bere present. My. al ames” 


cee Wines ed ane hoe to meet at ae delock a.m. to- 

} he (Friday, Dh Xs 1922). ees 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


- 'THurspay, April 6, 1922. 


my The Seloet Standing Committee on Ae cotitire and Colenination met at 11 
i” 0 ‘clock, the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Be The CHAIRMAN : The Ceiiiited will please come to order. 


a Gentlemen, the object of our meeting this morning is to hear the representat:ves 
of the Council of Agriculture on the memorandum which was presented to the Govern- 
. _ ment and’ subsequently referred to this Committee on the question of the re-establish- 


Mr. Woods and Mr. eee of the Canadian Council of Agriculture are present 
this morning, and I will call upon Mr. Woods first to make whateve’ remarks he has 
to make in amplification of the memorandum, 


Bie c.* Mr. H. W. Woops: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have not a formal case to 
present to you this morning. Mr. Lambert presented that in writing to the Govern- 
Ns ‘ment, and I believe you have it. All I desire to do is to make a few informal state- 
5 ments _ in regard to the conditions that led up to the farmers of Western ae 


AS ee as 
=i” 


a 
ig requesting the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. 
: _ The conditions in ‘Western Canada during the last two years have been exceed- 


ingly serious from a financial statement. I think I can say without any qualifica- 
- tion that during that period all agricultural products have been selling below the 
-eost of production. The farmers are short of money, their security is exhausted, and 
the situation is exceedingly serious. In fact, the farmers are in a bankrupt con- 
dition, and unless there is a change they will be completely bankrupt. Wheat being © 
~ the principal commodity of the farmers in Western ‘Canada, they determined to ask 
for the re-establishment of the Wheat Board, because they believe that by selling 
_ through that system they will get considerably more for their wheat. The idea has 
~néver been that they would be able to arbitrarily fix the price of wheat, but the 
_ farmers would be able to negotiate the price and control the flow of wheat and obtain 
a oreat deal more money for their crops if the Wheat Board is re-established. In 
other words, the farmers would be able to get the full value of their crops on the 
_ world’s market. That is the only thing we hope to be able to accomplish. 

- The conditions that exist in connection with the selling of wheat are that as 
soon as the wheat commences to run in full flow—that is, as soon as the farmers 
all get to threshing and get the wheat rolling—it is rushed to market as rapidly as 
the farmers can get it there, because they are all being pushed for money. In addi- 
‘tion to that, a very larze majority of the farmers, on account of being pushed for 


eS 


money, order their wheat sold on arrival. and the commission men have nothing 
to do but sell that wheat. They have nothing to do with negotiating a price, because 
a they have to sell the wheat at whatever price they can get when the wheat arrives; 
ae they are under orders by the owners of the wheat to sell it. The flow is not controlled, 
and from the settlers’ standpoint the price is really not negotiated. : 
ate Under the Wheat Board an initial payment was made on the wheat, and the 
wheat could be put in storage and kent there as long as-it was expedient to do s0. 
ber JL he flow of wheat was thereby controlled, ae there was also this central agency to 
Pa j [Mr. Hl. W. Woods.] 
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negotiate ei sale of the heat: You dae na a ae ot bays negotiation et ween 4 
the seller and the buyer. Under the present. conditions, it is really not so. The buyer r 
| has a very great advantage over the seller, and. when. this flow is so cread the buyers 
ean systematically withdraw from the market and depreciate the value of the wheat. | 

We believe that under the management of an efficient Wheat Board $25, 000,000. 
would be a very conservative estimate of the increased price that would be received — 
from the sale of an ordinary crop of wheat. ‘We think the operations~of the ory 

Board in the selling of the 1919 crop saved to the people of Western Canada at 
-’ least double that amount. Extraordinary conditions exist not only in the selling ~ 
of the crop, but also from the standpoint of the consumers, and during these extra- ; 
ordinary conditions we ask for the reinstatement, temporarily, of the Wheat Board. 
We do not believe that any other method would make it possible to immediately meet 
these extraordinary conditions that will have to be met if anything is going to be ; 
saved to the agriculturists of Western Canada during the next year or two. ‘ 

I understand there is some objection to this plan from the consumers’ standpoint. 
I would not like to make any arbitrary statement, but I.do not believe there is any: 
justification at all—and J will make that statement absolutely arbitrarily—for any 
apprehension upon the part of the consumers. Under the operations of the. old 
Wheat Board the price of wheat to the Canadian millers was always below the 
foreign price. We first fixed the value of the price to the Canadian millers at $2. 30 
_per bushel and there was never any wheat sold to the foreign trade below that price. 
Practically all of it was sold above that price. The millers, however, can manu- 
facture and sell flour on a very much lower margin under. that management, because 
the price of both wheat and flour is always stabilized. 

They do not have to speculate in buying and selling; the price is stabilized to ee 
assuming, of course, that the board regulates the price of flour. Even then, the price of _ 
- flour would be stabilized by the stability of the price of wheat, and if the crop of wheat — 
does not bring $25,000,000 more than it would bring on the open mar ket, I do not think | 
-. there would necessarily be one cent advance in the price of flour. Besides that, a 

very large majority of the total amount of ‘wheat is exported, and if you undertook: : 
to keep down the price of flour and the price of wheat by an irregular open market, © 
I think you will lose tc the producer and to the national wealth $10 for every dollar — 
you would save to thé consumer. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
That, to say the least, has not been the policy. of the ‘Canadian Government with cs 
regard to other products of the nation. ape = ah 
There is another consideration which should be borne in mind. » “We do not abet ; 
that the Wheat Board’s selling the wheat at the higher price would solve the financial 
difficulties of the farmers. It would not, but it would help just that much, and every 
dollar extra that the farmers would get for their wheat crop for this year and the NP 
next couple of years would go immediately into the channels of trade and would y: 
help trade itself just that much. Practically speaking, not one dollar could — be - 
hoarded. Of course, a great deal of the money thus ge to the farmers woul of 
go immediately to paying the debts of the producers, but every dollar that did not ZOr i 
to pay debts would go immediately into the channels of trade and would ‘relieve. 
trade itself to just that extent; whereas under the present conditions the purchasing — ; 
power of the farmers has been practically destroyed. They are not buying a cent’s - fs 
worth above their actual necessities, and trade can no more escape the effect of the A 
farmers’ inability to buy than can the farmers themselves. ba 

Agricultural values have been deflated. The purchasing power of agticulniel ie 
has been destroyed, and therefore other values have to be deflated before conditions 
can reach a normal adjustment whereby trade will resume its activities. Jivery iM 

dollar that can be secured to brace up that situation will help. If there cannot be ig 

some relief afforded immediately, agricultural production is going to-be discouraged. _ 

No industry can continue to operate at a loss. It can only continue so ey and 
(Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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unless something i is. Rona srhioh will afford § gome assurance that this loss is going to 
f cease ‘to some extent, production will be considerably discouraged. A man came 
Me me before I started down to ‘Ottawa the other day, to give yen an instance, and 


i am thinking about: peptic Gotta: a farm Oat hele and putting in cuntaa a bit of 
_ wheat.” He said “before I decide whether I am going to rent or not I would like to 
_ know what would be the chances of getting this Wheat Board.” That is just an 
- indication of the feeling among the people. They have got to begin to curtail 
_ production. Of course they are all ier that to some extent and will be forced 
to do it to a greater extent. 
J Now another objection that has been raised to it js that it is Sorapileeey Well, 
- I presume it is but what is there that is not? You have a grain market system to-day 
absolutely compulsory because you have not got any other system just as compulsory 
as this would be. I don’t know anything that is not compulsory. ‘They are passing 
laws all the time that are compulsory but on the other hand we are meeting a condition 
that actually exists and it is a very serious condition and it has to be dealt with 
in a serious way. ‘Now, are we going to proceed in a practical way and deal with 
conditions that exist? Are you going to proceed along sentimental lines? I don’t 
believe sentimentality will save the situation that the people of Canada are facing 
at the present time. There is another phase to this question. It has a bearing on it. 
I don’t pretend we are solving any of those problems we are facing by this method 
but I do claim we will be doing something and doing what we can in a practical way 
to meet the situation, and that is the matter of immigration. 
All over the country people are talking about wanting more people to come in. 
_ here and one man expressed it “Get tied up to a piece of land,” and “tied up” 
was the expression. What reason can we give for the kind of agricultural immigrants 
we want to come to this country, to come here under present conditions? What 
logical reason can we give them for coming here? Why would they come? The 
farmers that are here are in a most serious condition of distress. They are going 
_ behind all the time and why would immigrants come to this country? The best. 
advertisement we would make for immigrants to come to this country, it seems to 
me is to show some sympathy and some disposition to try to ey the people who are 
already tied up with pieces of land in this country. ; 
Now, to meet this there is quite a bit of propaganda. I no seen some pro- 
paganda recently to ignore immigration from the British Isles, to ignore immigration 
- from the States, and go to central Europe and get immigration. These people will 
come here and succeed. Do we want them? Do we want to recognize conditions in’ 
this country, with great stretches of unoccupied fertile lands? Do we want to 
acknowledge that the conditions of Agriculture are such that we have to go and-appeal 
to the very lowest class of immigrants that there are in the world? I don’t think 
we do. | 
I do not know that I have anything else I can say to you. We come to you 
in distress, in absolute distress. I don’t know how to describe it but in a financial — 
condition that is exceedingly serious, if not appalling, and we ask you to give us a 
small megSure of relief. It is only a small measure of relief, but we believe it is 
the only practical thing that can be doné at the present time, and we think it is in 
the interest of agriculture; we think it is in the interest of every legitimate interest 
there is in Canada, directly to agriculture but just as indirectly to every legitimate 
economic interest. It may work a hardship in some ways to a very limited number 
of people, but a very limited number of individuals. It will be beneficial to all legi- 
timate economic interests because every dollar that is brought from a foreign coun- 
try which you put into the channels of Canadian trade will build up the trade of 
this country just a dollar’s worth, and we insist that this is a practical relief to some 
extent and we also insist that it is the only possible immediate practical relief in 
(Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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regard to the sale oe wheat. We Bek it ee a temporary measure, but_we do ask it 
with all seriousness and with all the force that we have to give us this temporary 
relief. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


The CHamrman: May I ask the poadbeee to give their names? 
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Mr. Sexsmitu: Did I understand you to say that on the output of wheat for ne eae 


year that it would approximately increase the price to about $25,000,000. 


Mr. Woops: I think that is a conservative estimate. 


Mr. ‘SexsmirH: Would you answer for the instruction of this eeteetibe those two 
questions; first, how will the Wheat Board increase that price, and secondly out of 
whom does the increase come? 


Mr. Woops: The Wheat Board by centralized selling power, being a centralized 
selling agent with control of all the wheat they could control the flow of the wheat. 
They could let the wheat flow just as they think it is advantageous to flow. Under 
the present system the wheat is all forced on at one time and the selling of this wheat 
under the new system is directed by thousands of individual farmers, each one selling 
when-his wheat can be sold, instead.of that indiscriminate selling direction by thous- 
ands of individuals without any chance in the world to know how to direct the selling 
of his wheat each one of them—this will come into the hands of one central selling 
agency which could control the flow, and not only that but instead of the commission 
men going to a mau and saying “T have so many carloads of wheat to-day which 
I have to sell, what do you give me for it?” this man has the control of the stor- 
age capacity and he negotiates the sale. The buyer will go to him and say: 
“T want ten million or twenty million bushels of wheat; what will you sell it to me 
at?’ And then the negotiations take place, intelligent negotiations, and there is 
just as much strength in the seller as there is in the buyer, because he controls 
the supply and the wheat is controlled and sold intelligently under the Board. It is 
not under the direction of several thousand farmers, ninety per cent of whom are 
being forced by their creditors to sell immediately. That is the only control they 
have for the selling of their wheat. We have to sell this wheat immediately and get 
the money. ‘ 

Now, the creditor is satisfied under the Board because he gets an initial payment 
and he is satisfied. Then he wants his debtor to get the best price he can. You 
cannot blame the creditors because they do not know what is going to happen, because 
here is a man who has so much loaned to another man if the man has the wlieat to pay 
it with. We will assume it is a banker. Good wheat is going down. He says, 


“Get this on the market just as quick as you ean before it goes down.” Everybody is 
trying to save themselves and the buyer is getting the advantage of it. 


Mr. SutHERLAND: What would you suggest as a reasonable initial payment? 
Mr. Sexsmitu: We believe this increase does not come out of the consumer, 


Mr. Woops: The price of wheat in Canada is regulated by the foreign price. The — 


wheat consumption is something like forty-five million bushels and the balance of it — 


goes to foreign countries, all except this forty-five million bushels that goes into the 


home consumption. All of the money for the balance of the wheat comes from for- 
eign countries, from foreign trade. I don’t know what the export was this year. 


There are men here who can tell you, over two or three times. as much as the home 


consumption was, and sometimes a great deal more than that, but it comes primarily _ 


from foreign countries and the increased price for the wheat from the consumers’ 


standpoint I think all comes from foreign countries, because I don’t think the con- 


sumer would pay one cent more for his flour than he would have to pay anyway. 
Mr. Jounson: Was not the price of flour regulated by the old Wheat Board? 


Mr. Woops: The price of flour was regulated by the old Wheat Board most of the 


time. Towards the last there was a period in which the price of flour was not regu- 
(Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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lated, but if you will compare the price of flour with the price of wheat during the 
operations of the Wheat Board you will find that the margin between these prices 
- was narrower than it ever was before. I do not think you will find a parallel. 


Furthermore, if you will investigate the decline in the price of wheat after the 
Wheat Board ceased operations and compare that decline in the price of flour from 
time to time, you will find that the value of wheat decreased very much more rapidly 
than the value of the flour. I would not make this statement positively, but I think 
you will find that when wheat had reached a point almost one-third of what it was sell- 


ing at when the Wheat Board ceased to function, flour had decreased about one- 


third, about one-half as the price of wheat had decreased. 
What was your question, Mr. Sutherland? 
Mr. ‘Suturertanp: It relates to the initial payment under present conditions. 
. Mr. Woops: Oh, yes. That matter would have to be left to the judgment of the 


Wheat Board. ‘Wheat, you know, had been selling at $2.24 a bushel, but on the open 
_. market that existed for a week or ten days before the Board was created the price 


of wheat had gone up 8 cents to 10 cents—I do not remember the exact figure—and 
some members of the Board thought the initial price should be about $2.00, while 
other members thought it should be $2.20 or $2.25. They finally agreed on $2.15, 
but one or two members of the Board thought that was dangerously near the limit. 
Perhaps it was just a little higher than it should have been made, I do- not know. 
In fixing the initial price, care should be exercised to fix it low enough that it will 
not cause a loss at the end of the:selling season. That danger must be safeguarded, 
and I would not like to say in actual figures what would be a safe price at this time. 
Furthermore, conditions next Fall may be altogether different from what they are 
at the present time. 


Mr. Brown: What did the operations of the Wheat Board cost the country? 


Mr. Woops: The operations of the Wheat Board did not cost the country a single 
cent. On the contrary, the Wheat Board handed to the Dominion Government out 
of its returns for the sale of wheat about half «a million dollars. That amount was 
not distributed. They could not distribute the final payment down to an exact 
amount, and I think about half a million dollars was handed to the Dominion 
Government out of the proceeds of the sale of the 1919 crop. 

Mr. McConica: Is it not true that under the present arrangement a considerable 


portion of the wheat that is sold passes into the hands of speculators, and is held 


there until the consumer requires it or is ready to take it up? Is not that where a 
considerable proportion of the $25,000,000 you mentioned goes ? 

Mr. Woops: I would not undertake to analyze the present system. I do know, 
however, that the farmers do not get full value for: their wheat, and that is the’ 
condition I desire to see remedied. I am not trying to evade your question. I simply 
am not capable of giving expert testimony on that point. 


Mr. McMurray: I am sure many members of this committee do not understand 
ee the old Wheat Board worked, and I think it would help us if Mr. Wood could 
briefly indicate how the Wheat Board was created, its personnel, its relationship to the 
Dominion Government and its relationship to the farmers selling the grain. This 
committee could then receive from Mr. Woods a brief explanation of the present — 


system, and members would then be able to view the two systems in juxtaposition. 


Mr. Suruertanp: JI understand, Mr. Woods, that you were a member of the 
Wheat Board. Surely you are able to furnish an approximate idea of what would 
be a safe figure to fix as the price for the initial payment at the present time. 


Mr. Woops: I really ‘have no intelligent idea under the present system. In the 
first place, this is the wrong time to consider the fixing of the price—I mean the 
wrong season of the year—of the initial payment, because we are just winding up 

[Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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which will make the world’s supply 25 per icent greater. You would have to take 


You cannot intelligently estimate a safe price before next July or August. All you 


beginning of the sale of the 1921 crop. You cannot yet estimate the 1922 crop. Canada 


present time. I have forgotten your question, Mr. MeMurray ? | 


—eould briefly indicate how the Wheat Board was vreated, its personnel, its relationship 


- bp 


e3 ing 


supply under the new crop is not yet available. No estimate of the new crop is 
available. Of course, it would be a very easy matter to fix a safe, logical initial pay- _ 
ment in connection with the crop that is just being wound up, because you practically 
know what would be safe; but how are you going to judge what the initial payment 
should be in the case of a new crop that is not yet produced? In other words, con- F 
ditions may arise between now and the beginning of the sale of the new crop that — 
will make the world’s supply 25 per cent less than you think it is going to be at the 
present time. Or, other conditions may develop between this time and that time 


these things into consideration at) the beginning of the sale of the new crop in order 
to have any intelligent idea of what a safe price would be. It might be apparent that — 
75 cents would be as high as you should fix it; on the other hand, conditions may 

develop between now and then that would justify fixing the price at $1.00 or $1.50. 


o 


can estimate at the present time is what would have been a reasonable price at the 


may next year produce 100,000,000, 300,000,000 or 350,000,000 ‘bushels of wheat. I . 
do not think it is possible to make an intelligent estimate of next year’s crop at the _ 


My. McMurray: I said I felt sure that many members of the committee dis not 
understand how the old Wheat Board operated. JI think it would help us if you — 


to the Dominion Government and its relationship to the farmers selling the grain. 
Then if you could make a comparison between the former and the present systems, 
I think many members would be better able to iconsider the question before us. 
Mr. Woops: In order to answer your question fully it would be necessary to 
have before us the Act creating the old board and the powers given to it, and the 
regulations governing its operations. I doubt, however, whether any member of the. — 
committee . desires ito occupy our time in that way. Briefly, the board was created 4 
and given power to sell the entire Canadian crop of wheat, and to control the sale 
and handling of that wheat from the time it got into the channels of commerce until 
it was finally disposed of. : HF 


e 


Hon. Mr: Ross: Did they also control the purchase of the wheat? ~ al 
Mr. Woops: In what way? | v3 . z 
‘Hon. Mr. Ross: Was the producer compelled 1 to sell all his wheat, if he hig any “ 
at all? > oo 
| Mr. Woops: If he sold any at all, A to his neighbours. As soon as . the Sap x ag 


reached an elevator the Wheat Board controlled it and everything pertaining to it. — 


ee 
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Hon. Mr. MorHerwriit: Except the wheat that went to the United States? There Ha 

- -was_a certain amount of wheat that went across the border ? ; fy 
Mr. Woops: That was controlled. The Wheat Board obtained permission ee 4 4 

the United States authorities to permit wheat which was located near the border me 


i 


and where it was impracticable for the producer to get it to a Canadian elevator 
to go across the border. We regulated that wheat, but did not, of course, control - 
its sale. The farmer got all he could for it from the United States buyer. — ie 
I do not know the exact figures in regard to the price of flour. If you investigate 
them I think you will find that while so much fuss was being made about the price 
of flour, the Canadian consumer purchased his flour during the year at considerably — 
less than the United States consumer purchased it. And that is notwithstanding the 
fact that they had a very small per cent of high grade wheat, seb atest the northern ng 
grade, and we had a very large per cent. ™ ONGiae Zi 
[Mr. H. W. Woods.] : Sabre 
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Mr, JOHNSON Ocesabiay ae yor fave that font Mr. Woods, did 1 under-_ 
‘stand you to say that the Canadian consumer purchased his flour cheaper than the 
American consumer did? = ot 


Mr. Woops: Yes. : . ' 


: * ‘Mr. Jounson: Is it not Ane a fact that aie average ‘price received by the Cana- 
dian wheat producer was higher than the average price received by the American 
P produdert ety : ‘ 

ae ees Woons: ‘That j ig true. : . ke 


Hon. Mr. Ross: Is that hard wheat? 
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an Mr. Woops: It applies to total output. 

By Hon. Mr. Ross: Hard wheat only? | 
_ -‘Mr. ‘Woops: .All the wheat of the nation. C 
Be Hon. Mr. STEVENS: : Does not the hard wheat usually t bring a higher price that 
soft ae ay He 

4 r. Woops: Usually, yes. : s oS 


; a, Mr. Stevens: I am referring to the general difference between hard a 
soft wheat. | : 

: Mr. Woops: That avant almost entirely on the relative stpply. The demand 
_ for hard wheat is not primarily for the purpose of making hard wheat flour; it is for 
blending. The reason that hard wheat went so high in the United States before it 
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~~ did go in ‘Canada was because they put an embargo upon our northern wheat. They 
raise quite a quantity of northern wheat over there and use it for blending purposes, 
ie but in the year 1919 they only had about one-third of the normal supply of that 
wheat and the government would not let our wheat go in there and they ran their 
o little supply of northern wheat up to a very high level and sold quite a big sob 
Bot flour on the basis of the price of that little supply of northern wheat. 

< “Hon. Mr. Stevens: You said a moment ago the consumer in the United Staite : 
ol 


got his flour cheaper and the farmer in Canada got higher prices for his wheat 
than the farmer in the United States. | 

Mr. Woops: You have that wrong. The consumer paid more for his flour in 
the United States, and the Canadian producer got more for his wheat than the 

United States’ people. 
‘ Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is important information you are giving us now, and 
will very much affect the consideration of the question later, I think. Can we be 
supplied with figures upon which you can base that statement, because after all it is 
facts we are after rather than opinions, and there is no doubt you have that informa- 
tion available. 

Mr. Woops: Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell or hoy one of them can supply you 
with actual facts in every detail in regard to this matter. I would suggest if you 
want those facts that you have one or both of these gentlemen up here before your 
- eommittee and they can give you all the. facts. | 
An hon. Member: I would move that these facts be furnished to this committee. 


Mr. Gartanp: I would second the motion and I would ask the mover of the 
motion in order to have no doubt on these questions that both Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Riddell appear before the committee. 

The CHatrrman: I think that -motion will ¢ come after you have finished with Mr. 

“Woods. | 
: ' Mr. Woops: The Wheat Board as I said had the control of the entire output of 
Canadian wheat. They negotiated the sale of all that wheat and they controlled the 


flow of the wheat. They sold so much at a time. Here is a buyer who had to nego- 
: _ [Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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tiate a trade with the Wheat Board. That was the Aten in a general way. Bets. 
is one thing I want to make plain which may be T did not at the beginning. Another 
function of the Wheat Board was to sell the Canadian miller his requirements of 
wheat and we were under obligation not to sell it higher than export value. It had 
to be within the price, the export price and then the miller bought all his wheat 
from the Wheat Board so there was no price limit at. all to the foreign trade. There 
was a price limit to the domestic trade. We had to give the miller an inside on the 
foreign value. : . 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: How much inside, Mr. Woods? j 


Mr. Woops: The first price we set for the miller was $2.30 a bushel. I think 
there was a lot of wheat sold to the foreign trade for $2.80. I am not just certain 
now, but’ I think there was. I don’t know how much, but that price was not rasied 
to the’ Canadian miller at all, it was raised to $2.80, raised from $2.30 to $2.80 
along, I think, in December. I am not certain. But all that time the foreign 
price had been going up. After the foreign price got up to the level of $2.80 then » 
_ we raised the price to the miller to $2.80 but in the meantime he had been: getting 


the advantage—the miller did not get any advantage at all, but the consumer did 
get it. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: How would you operate on a declining market on the same 
principle ? 1 a 


Mr. Woops: Just the same as you would on a rising market, only if there was 


any danger of a declining market you would have to, be eareful about fixing the 
price of the initial payment. 


iN 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: How would you deal with the mills? You would have to lower 


it. You sold it to the miller on the rising market when the price was $2.30 and $2.80. 
On a falling market would you do the same way ? 


* 


Mr. Woops: In a falling market you would have to fix the price, because we 
would have to keep inside the price of the foreign value. 


Mr. Savarp:.Who get the benefit of the decrease,in price? Do the farmers who 
do not know how to market. If they were crowded to overflowing and they were 
flooding the market, who gets the profits of the decrease in price in case of the 
farmer selling the wheat on the market? Is it.the speculator? It is the miller or 
the consumer? If the Wheat Board is asked for the maintenance of a reasonable 
price, so much the better, but if it is to protect the farmers of the West in the main- 
tenance of the price and cause a restriction of competition we would like to know. 
In other parts of the country producers are interested as much as the farmers of the © 
West, not on so large a scale perhaps. - Tobacco growers are flooding the market. In 
parts of the province of Quebec it is the same thing with hay, and we would like to 
know who gets the profits out of the decrease in price. Is it the miller, the speculator — 
or the consumer ? 


Mr. Woops: In the first place J will correct one mistake you made at the be- 
ginning that we regulate the price. We-do not. We regulate the trade and we get 
the full value of it. Of course, from the producers’ standpoint there are no profits in 
a declining price. — Tt is lost. After the de-control by the Wheat Board wheat kept — 
going down until it got down to one-third of what it was selling at and the farmer 
was only getting approximately one-third as much as he was when the Wheat (Board 


ceased operations. He did not get any profits but he got it in the neck alright. 
Of course the consumer gets the benefit but as the price to the consumer was de- 


clining, and he was taking his loss, the consumer only got the benefit of about, i 
think, approximately, if you will follow it down, I think you will find that the con- és 
sumer got the benefit of about one-half of the loss that the producer met. I am not © 
sure about this. I won’t make those relations arbitrary, but I think you will find the 
[Mr: H. W. Woods. ] 
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eheitanor got just about ie tale of the benefit that the producer lost. “What came 
of the other I don’t know. 

Hon. Mr. Ross: To come back to the price to the miller, starting at $2.30 you say 
they did not make and change until it went up to $2.80 During that period was 
the price of flour controlled also? 


4 Mr. Woops: Yes. ' 

___ _Hon. Mr. Ross: So the miller did not get any more? 

: Mr. Woops: No. ey 
Hon. Mr. Ross::The flour that the miller exported, did he sell his flour at the 


same price as the man who was paying $2.80? 

- Mr. Woops: You would have to get detailed information in regard to that from 
Mr. Riddell or Mr. Stewart. In a general way that is the fact. I think I can give 
you-approximately the facts. The Board controlled-the price of flour. I think in 
most cases negotiated all the foreign sales of flour made in Canada, if the millers had 
flour to sell and they had to get permission to make a foreign sale of flour and the 
price had to be approved by the Board. If thé price was for the domestic flour the 
_ Board got the excess. That was the system and the miller was not allowed to take 
the cheap flour, made out of the cheap wheat that he-was getting and compete against 
our wheat in the foreigm market. That was what that was done for, because while 
we were selling the miller wheat at 25c. or 40c. a bushel below the foreign, value of 
the wheat, of course he could have cultivated a tremendous business by buying that 
cheap flour and selling it in competition with our own wheat in the foreign market. 
The sale of foreign flour was fully regulated by the board. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Did not that result in compelling several of the mills in 
Canada to temporarily shut down ? 


Mr. Woops: No, sir. Some of the small mills et into difficulties, ‘but I think 
the general feeling of the small millers was that they were protected by the Wheat 
Board. The secretary of the Ontario Millers’ Association—the association of the 
small millers in Ontario and Eastern Canada—was very anxious to see the opera- 

~ tions of the Wheat Board eontinued, and I believe the workings of the Wheat Board 
- gave protection to the small mills against the large ones. 
‘Mr, SutHertanp: You have just’ stated that you regulated the price of flour? 
‘Mr. Woops: Yes. 


Mr. ‘SurHertanp: You also regulated the price of the by-products. Upon what — 
basis do you justify having fixed a spread of $10 between the price of bran and 
shorts? It resulted in the bran being ground up and disposed of as shorts, because 
it was sold at $10 more than the bran was sold at. 


= 


Mr. Woops: I do not know what relation of prices was fixed in that connection. 
' ~ ‘Mr. SuTHERLAND: But there was a spread of $10 between the two. 
Mr. Woops: I do not think there was quite so much spread as that. 
Mr. SutHERLAND: Yes. 
Mr. Woops: I do not know the reason for fixing the spread as it was fixed. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you consider it in the interests of the gveneral business 
of the country dealing in cereals, both producing and milling, that a Wheat Board 


constituted as the old ‘Wheat Board was, should have the power to prevent the 
export of flour as the old Wheat Board did? 
Mr. Woons: Well. where they are buying wheat at less eee its export value, 
I think it is. But if they are paying the ve export value for wheat there would 
not be any occasion for it. 
[Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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Hon. Mr. Srevens: Permit me to 0 tupatee i eibetrenian of my patne pacers ae 


I think this is one of the most important points in connection with this whole matter. 


i have personal knowledge of an incident which océurred while the old Wheat Board 
was operating. Several milis—not the largest mulls, but moderate-sized mills—had 
for sale a surplus of flour amounting to about 100,000 barrels, 1 think. They had a 
definite sale for that flour in Seattle. There was a very heavy adverse balance ot 
trade against Canada at the time which intluenced the rate of exchange to some 
degree. The Wheat Board absolutely refused to permit those mills to export that 
100,000 barrels of flour to the American market where it ‘could, have been sold at a 
yery advantageous price. The price was slightly below the Canadian price, but 


with the added exchange it made a very good transaction. My point. ig this: is To 


a good thing to invest a board with the power of regulation that will enable it to 
control international trade? If so, what reasons for that course ean be furnished 
by Mr. Woods and others who were strongly supporting it? 


Mr. Woops: Do I understand you to say that these mills wanted to sell this 


flour at less than its domestic value? 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: That would hardly be a correct statement, because hare was 


at that time 17 per cent exchange, I think, and the exchange raised the price above 


the domestic price. The whole of the proit was in the exchange, in any case. . 


Mr . Woops: If there was an instance where the Wheat Board refused to permit 
millers to sell flour to a foreign market and get exactly the domestic price, I have 


no information in regard to it. If you will investigate the matter further I think 
you will find that there was some other complication. I do not know anything about — * 
the case to which you tie but I know the. method of the Board. If they had 


gone to the Board and said, “ We can make this sale in the United ‘States, and ae 


want permission to do so, ae will turn over to you all the proceeds of the sale 
above the net domestic price,’ I think they would have had no trouble in carrying 


out their wishes. I think you will find upon investigation that’there was some other 
complication there. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell, if you can give them some 
notification beforehand, will be able to furnish every detail, and exactly the reasons 


for. what they did. I do not know of any case where any) one was prevented from — 
making sales if the sales were made in accordance with the regulations, and IT think 4 


the regulations were absolutely fair and just. ANG AW, F 


Mr. Husss: What would the people of Canada think if this overninent enacted 
legislation that would put under the control of this Wheat Board 200,000,000 bushels 


of wheat at even $1 a bushel? In my opinion it would ereate a combine in connection | 


with the bread of Canada to just that extent. Furthermore, what would be the 
influence it would have on the rest of the industries of Canada? How would_it 
work with the establishments manufacturing implements if they had full control 


of the sale of the implements? Would it not work out in practically the same way? a 


Would not this thing simply be a combine? 


Mr. Woops: Wellsto think at the manufacturers of Surenien i came +6) ae 
Government and said to the Government “We cannot sell our implements to advan- 
tage and we would like to have a Board such as the farmers are asking for because 


they cannot sell their wheat to the best advantage” I think the Government should at — 


once give them what they want. But I don’t think the manufacturers are going” 10% 


come and tell you they have not got a centralized agency for their selling require- 


ments. A rNG 


Mr. Rose: You mean by that the Government would require Ps farmers to, boy 
their implements from the Canadian manufacturers? 
 [Mr. H. W. Woods.] ‘ 
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! Mr. eee 1 don’t ‘Lew aun that out Pe caaatne: follow. I don’t know that! 
), there ‘would be any objection to that. I wish the Government would organize such a 
by Board and tell the Canadian. manufacturers they had to sell to the Canadian Gavel | 
at less than the foreign value. | 
d Mr. Suvruertanp: You apparently did not have the Canadian farmer very much 
at heart when you permitted the millers to obtain $10 per ton for bran ground up 
and disposed of as shorts. Live stock interests suffered very much as a result of that. 


| Mr. Woops: You can get all the information you require in regard to that matter. 


om Hon. Mr. Crerar: I might suggest that the gentlemen who had charge of Ge 
handling of this business, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell, will be in a position to give 
% this information to Mr. Sutherland and the Committee when they appear here, as 
- JI understand it is the intention they shall. We are discussing now not the criticisms 
of thé details of the Wheat Board. We are attempting to discuss the broad pr ae 
j as to whether it is justifiable to the market. | 
: - Mr. Suruerntanp: Mr. Crerar’s objection does not coincide with a statement tha | 
was made by Mr. Woods a moment ago when it was stated “We do not regulate the’ 
_ price, we regulate the trade.” I was simply pointing out they do regulate the price. 
Mr. Woops: I did not say we did not regulate the price of bran and flour. I 
said we did not fix the price. We did not set the price on wheat, but we did regulate 
and set the price on mill products but we did not set the price on anything else. 
There was an awful lot of criticism went up from some of the Eastern farmers and 
dairymen about the price of bran. They wanted this bran and shorts at a lower 
_ priée so that they could produce milk at a lower price. Needless to say it was the 
very cheapest feed there was in Canada at the time. Just to give you an instance: 
A newspaper man came into my office in Calgary one day and he wanted a red-hot 
interview about the price of bran. He told me about buying a couple of sacks of 
bran that morning for his milch cow and what he paid for it sacked and delivered 
at his barn. I said how much is that a ton? He figured it up and I think it was 
$43 a ton. I said “ That is terrible; that is awful.” But there is this, the farmers 
of Alberta to-day are buying the poorest kind or quality of hay to keep their cattle 
from starving to. death. At the very time that awful howl was going up in the East 
about the high price of bran and shorts the farmers of the West were paying from 
$40 to $100 a.ton for hay to keep their starving cattle alive. 
An Hon. Mremper: Is that the reason you raised the price of bran, in order t» 
help them out? 2 
Mr. Woops: We could not get the iy Only the Americans could get it. 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: I would rather hesitate to ask any more in view of the 
lecture the member from Marquette has read to us, but I ask this in good faith. I 
don’t see how we can get at results unless we do-ask questions, which are critical, 
but I don’t think ‘Mr. Woods will be hurt by any slight criticism that will be made 
here. Do I understand Mr. Woods right in a speech to. say that the price of export 
wheat is fixed in the foreign market? I will use another preposition, fixed by the 
foreign market. 

Mr. Woops: Yes, it is the foreign value. 

' Hon. Mr. Srevens: I don’t want to appear very critical but it seems to me this 
: a point we ought to establish and I don’t consider it a technical question that 

. Stewart or Mr. Riddell could enter. I think it is a question upon which pretty 

reat decided opinions are held. Does the foreign market fix the price for export 
- wheat in Canada? 

Mr. Woops: It is’ little bit hard to get a correct Ae of just what is 

involved. There is the foreign demand and we have the supply. Now, just exactly 


what fixes the price where a limit is reached between the supply and demand depends 
[Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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on certain factors on both sides. ite is the Mecion a ae we will say over r here, 
here is the supply. Now we will assume this foreign purchase is made by some cen- 
tralized purchasing agency, which was done during the war and just after the war. 
Now if that purchasing agency is centralized it has the ultimate possible power in 
its purchasing. But supposing the central agency is decentralized, as it is at the 
present time, then the price is fixed almost primarily by the law of supply and 
demand, affected very materially by the contract between the centralized purchasing 
agency and the decentralized selling agency, so you have the law of supply and 
demand operating of course. If the buying and selling agencies were equal perhaps 
you would reach almost the normal level of the law of supply and demand in the 
sale, but if one of those agencies is very strong and the other is very weak you 
overcome the law of supply and demand. You could not say the price was fixed by 
_ a foreign demand because the other things enter into it. Even then you would have 
to put in the supply. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you expect by the constitution of a compulsory selling 


agency or wheat board to so influence this relation between the seller, the Canadian 
market and the. purchasing market, the European market, so as to increase the 
price in the foreign market ? | 
Mr. Woops: Yes, I think so. I am not certain, but I think I can risk that 
answer. me Ne : ; 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That it would have that result? 

Mr. Woop.: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Then it would have also the corresponding results of incyeas- 


ing the price for the domestic market? = 
Mr. Woops: Yes, it should. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: A moment ago you made the, statement that every extra — 


dollar brought into the country would be in the benefit of all., Now, that is of course 
based upon the reasoning to which you have now given expression, namely that the 
organization of the Wheat Board is calculated to increase the price of wheat in the 
foreign market, which in the reflex action will increase the price of wheat in the 
domestic market, and my friend from Marquette upbraided me now, he says “No, 
no. 29 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Go ahead. \ ’ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: By reflex action the increase in the foreign: na will 


produce an increase in the Canadian market. 


Mr. Woops: Yes. 


®, 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What I understand from your remark is this that while that _ 


may be the case, the Canadian consumer is more than compensated by the increased 
prosperity of the country resulting from the | increase of proceeds from the foreign 
market coming in? 


\ Mr. Woops: No, you have not got it right there. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would you follow it out from the point you mentioned iy 


moment ago, that the local market would be increased ? 


Mr. Woops: The price of wheat would be increased in the home market. It 
was under the old board, but it does not necessarily follow that the price of flour 
will be increased. As I said, I think, in my opening remarks, where the price of 


wheat is stabilized—I do not mean absolutely fixed; I mean stabilized—the miller 
can manufacture on a very much less margin; and while the miller might pay on 


a stable market considerably more for 4is wheat on account of that stability, and the 
protection he has under that stabilit, ' 
because he is manufacturing on a sa} 

[Mr. H. W. Woods.] | 


- gbasis and can pay a better price’ and still 
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he can manufacture on a narrow margin, — 


tell to the consumer at ae Aare: price. The consumer cannot pay any more. Besides 
fithe miller and the foreign trade. It would not cost the Canadian consumer any 
the: miller has still kept on the inside of the foreign margin. I¢ will not increase 


hn me miller and the foreign trade. It would not cost the Canadian consumer any 


‘ 25, 000,000 - more for os crop ‘han would be Seed under the open market, the 
consumer would not pay one cent more for his flour. Is that clear? 


be a Mr. ee vo cannot Peles arrive at it by any detailed analysis; it can 
only be by an estimate. In the sale of the 1919 crop—I forget just the number of 


| the expert’s, that that was a very low estimate. ee 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: You cannot guess or give us any general principles on which 
that estimate is based? 


_. Mr. Woops: Some of the details on which the estimate is based I would not care 
to give. You cannot arrive at that absolutely. But take the rise and fall of the 
_ market during the past year. Here is the value of wheat one time, and here is the 


it is reasonable to suppose that if the flow had been controlled and the price in- 
- telligently negotiated, you could have kept the market somewhere near stable, not at 
4 © the low point, but near the high point. If you will follow the market closely, and take 
_ the rises and falls, and assume—which I think is perfectly fair—that intelligent con- 
trol of the flow and negotiation would have kept it somewhere near the level of the 
_ peaks, I think you will fully justify the $25,000,000. 

Mr. McKetvm:Is it contemplated under this Board to have any control or regula- 
4 :. tion for the distribution of railways and steamships, or, if not, would there not be a 
‘ ‘danger of congestion if you set out to sell large quantities ¢ 


Mr. Woops: The old board did. 
q Mr. McKetvin: IJs-it contemplated by the new board? 


' Mr.. Woops: We assume so. We are asking for the reinstatement of the Wheat 
Paice, and I presume that that invélves practically the same terms. 


. Mr. Axperson: I would like to ask if Mr. Woods thinks that if the board tod 
been in existence in 1921 it would have relieved to any great extent the financial con- 
_ dition of the western farmers. 


. would have saved a lot out of the wreekage, but it would not have relieved the con- 


_ the western farmers quite a good many million dollars but not enough to give actual 
relief. 

ih Mr. ANDERSON: Was it not the failure of the crops that caused the enous finan- 
cial condition of the western farmers? Am I right in that? 


bs - Mr. Woops: No, you are not. Of course, conditions in the west were such that 
some have had three or four successive crop failures. The conditions are appalling. 
_ Those peonle are being taken care of, and re ooates starvation is prevented by contribu- 
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va: made this assertion—I think I am wena within the aes of. safety— 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: That i is very interesting. eats you ae us ron you have 


_ value at another time—up now and down now, farmers selling, catch as catch can; and. 


Mr. Woops: I think “relieve the condition” is too strong a term. I think it 
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“ as much as the foreign market because there has got to be some margin between . 


dition. Every million dollars helps just that much, and I think it would have saved — 
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tions from the Government and other sources. But where they have raised fair crops, 
men are totally unable to pay their debts, and their credit is exhausted. While they — 
have got something to-day, they are not starving, and they do not have to be given © 
relief. But their financial condition is just as bad as it well can be. For instance, 
there have been instances where oats—of course, these are extreme instances; you un- 
derstand that—there have been instances where the carload of oats did not bring 
enough to pay for the freight, and there have been hundreds, even thousands, of in- 
stances where oats have been sold at the railroad after being hauled greater or less dis- 
tances—some of them forty or fifty miles—that is an extreme case too—at fifty cents, 
while in many cases they have paid twelve cents for the threshing. There is another 
point: the farmers themselves have been violently abused for charging so much for 
threshing. They used to thresh for three, four and five cents per bushel, but they — 
used to hire help at $1.50 and $2.50 per day, when they did so. During the last two or 
three years the farmers have been paying from $6.00 to $12.00 a day. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Wheat Board would not control coarse grains; : 
Mr. Woops: No. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It would not affect the oat market? eek 


Mr. Woops: No; but the farmer, when putting in 1 his crop, emphasizes the grain 
which he thinks is most likely to yield a profit. 


Mr. Anperson: You made the statement, Mr. Woods, that the western farmers were 
producing ata loss. Have you any estimate of the loss on the 1921 wheat crop? 


Mr. Woops: I do not know what the average price of wheat has been, but I have 
heard it stated We they would get absolutely no profit from a less price than $1.30 
per bushel. 

Mr. Anperson: Is not that based on a certain number of bushels per acre? 


Mr. Woops: It is based on an average. Of course, you have to put your estimates 
on an average. 


Mr. Anperson: An average for each year? 


Mr. Woops: The average for the year, perhaps. A better average is an uverage 
over a term of years, but where you make an average over a term of years you have to 
Brae the cost each year. You will produce one year’s crop at one cost and another 
year’s at another cost, and your product rises or falls from year to year. I think 
the average I mentioned was for the last year. ~ ‘5 


_ Mr. Forrester: Mr. Woods stated that he had heard that the farmers eould 
obtain absolutely no profit from a less price than $1.30. Was not that caused ae the 
high price of labour and the expenses incurred in threshing, and so on? 


Mr. Woops: Yes; overhead expenses constitute an important factor at the pre- . 
sent time, for while the price of our farm products is down to practically pre-war level, — 
and in some cases below that, all overhead expenses are very much higher, and. the 
only way in which permanent relief can be secured is to bring those overhead expenses 
down to a level with the price of the product. 


Mr. McKay: If the Wheat Board is all that you claim it to be, why do you not” i 
ask for its re-establishment on a permanent basis? 


Mr. Woops: Well, there are several reasons. There is a great deal of obigneee ie 
everywhere to that method of trading. I am not convinced that it would be a good 
thing to re-establish it on a permanent basis if there were no objections. Furthermore, 

. a bad Wheat Board would be a bad institution. That is the reason we lay emphasis — 
_on the re-establishment of the old Wheat Board ipelalane largely the personnel of that. 
board. That was an efficient body, and an efficient Wheat Board is a very satisfactory cs 
institution; but I do not think anything could be worse ina a Wheat Board that_ Lead t 
inefficient Bnd mixed up with politics. . | 


[Mr. H. W. Woods. ] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: I want to ask Mr. Woods two questions on economic principles. 
F First, do you believe—you are speaking now, as I understand it, as President of the 
- Canadian Council of Agriculture—that the producer should have the cate of the 
price? 
Mr. Woops: No. 
~ Hon. Mr. Srevens: Secondly— 


‘ 

Mr. Woops: Just wait a minute. I want to correct my last statement. I do not 
think he should, but if every other fellow has got the fixing of the price, I do not see 
_ why he should not. I think the whole question of price fixing is wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not want to argue that. 
Mr. Woops: Neither do I. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: All I want is an answer to my question as an economic 
_ principle. I understand your answer to be “No” to the direct question. | 


Mr. Woops: You are talking about fundamental principles now? - 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. 
i: Mr. Woops: I think “No” is a satisfactory answer, 


2 Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you think it is a sound economic principle to compel 
_ any man to sell his products through any given agency, governmental or otherwise? 
To put it more briefly, is the compulsory feature of the Wheat Board in your opinion 

~ compatible with sound, democratic, economic doctrine? 

Mr. Woops: I think it is absolutely compatible: with present conditions, because 
_ it is exactly what we have. We have only one grain system; how are you going to 
‘sell through any other? 

Hon. Mr. ‘Stevens: In other words, it is sound as an emergency ? 
B . Mr. Woops: It is sound under present conditions, because that is what we have. 
_ We have a commercial system through which we have to buy all our supplies, and 
“ty we cannot buy through any other system. And we cannot buy through any other 
_ system. We are compelled to buy through them, how can we? I want something 
that the manufacturer is manufacturing in eastern Canada. How am [I going to 
get it? I have got to get it through the system and I cannot get it any other way. 
oe The only way I can get it from his factory is to go and undertake to steal it. I don’t 
want to do that. } 
. . Hon. Mr. Ross: Men growing oats last year suffered even more than men 
- growing wheat. Is that right? / 
| Mr. Woop: I think it is. 

Hon. Mr. Ross: Do you desire a board to control that? 
~ Mr. Woops: No, we don’t. 


‘ Hon. Mr. Rozgs: It is near one o’clock and I want to go back and clear up anoriee 
matter we had a moment ago. At the time the price was fixed for wheat, at the time 
the price was $2.15 for wheat, the initial price in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; what 
was the prevailing price across the line in the United States during that period, as 
it worked out from month to month? The price went up a bit. You said there were 
- gome quantities went over there. How much more do they get delivered in the States. 
, Mr. Woops: I would give you these figures from memory. 
Hon. Mr. Ross: Just approximately. ' ‘ 
4 Mr. Woops: Don’t get that mixed up with the price of wheat. That is the initial 
- thing. The price of wheat to the millers of $2.30 a bushel. 

Hon. Mr. Ross: And the price of the foreign trade was from $2.30 up. 

(Mr. H. W. Woods.] 
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Mr. Woops: I pba give you he priest sae by day it course but 7 think the q 
figures I am giving you up to the last of November—I am not sure of that I think it 4 
was up to the last of November, there had been about six hundted million bushels OL." ; 
wheat sold in the United States. The average price to the farmer, delivered at the — 
country elevator, I think in North Dakota was $2.41 a bushel. The average price to. 


the farmer in South Dakota was $2.40 and I think the average price in Canada was 


_ $2.16 and the average price in Oklahama was about $2.06 and in Texas about $2.00. — 
The average price of the six hundred million bushels was $2.15 and a fraction. : 


Hon. Mr. Ross: You are sandwiching in the Southern crop of good hard wheat. 
What I want to know was the price along the line in North Dakota. ‘ 


Mr. Woops: It was $2.41 and in South Dakota $2.40 but keep this in mind, in 1919 
they had approximately the same amount of Northern wheat, northern grade in the » 


- Northern wheat belt that they had in 1918, but they had I think approximately twice — 


as much low grad~ and only half—no I believe it was only one-third as much high 
vrade as they had the year before. . There was the'greatest demand for winter wheat 
for flour supposed to be made out of this hard wheat in the United States that ever — 
had existed. By raising the price of this little dab of high grade northern wheat that — 
they had across the line the millers sold limitless quantities of wheat at the es ‘ 
based on it. : 

Hon. Mr. Ross: Suppose we accept your view ak Anta bleh a Wheat Board and 
the price in the United ‘States should go up as it did then 80 to '40 cents a bushel 
over the Canadian price and we compel the Canadian farmer to sell to ‘this Wheat 

oard instead of smuggling it across the line. 


Sa 


Mr. Woops: Ji he can smuggle it aeross the line he can smuggle it away from the 
Wheat Board; there would not be much of that. This wheat that was sold in ees 
was not smuggled across there, it was sent across there by special permit. 


= 


Hon. Mr. Ross: In some cases it was taken out of the elevator along the South 
Western line and sewiiine that went over in a wagon was smuggled. There was a lot 
of it done. J think we are all agreed—it does not:imake so much difference what we 
pay for the sixty million we consume in Canada. If we can get 25 cents a bushel 
more for the other two hundred and fifty million so much the better. Supposing we 
determine to hold up our wheat until we get a certain price and we accumulate it 
until we have a hundred million bushels ur wheat, what effect) would that have on the 
markets of the world? 


Mr. Woops: It would not have any effect on the actual markets of che eaten 

The effect would be on the purchasing powers, the purchasing agencies by cont ene 

the flow. A gentleman over here suggested a while ago “ Here is the foreign demand, 
here is the buying agency for it.”’ Our wheat is all being rushed on the market and. 
ordered to be sold. Tihey manipulate the market by withdrawing and forcing the price 
down because they won’t buy. We can hold the hundred aan which is conserva-— 
tive estimate—there may be more than that, there may be one hundred and fifty mil-— : 
lion and we have that wheat in store under the control of one selling agency, and wher 
- they really want this wheat and get anxious to buy they will negotiate for ‘it. You > 

don’t have any idea in the world trying to influence foreign markets by storing 
the wheat until they get without the wheat, because that would be impossible. © , . 


Hon Mr. Ross: Would this kei the very object we desire to obtaae Would 
it bear the market? 


Mr. Woons: I don’t think so, I don’t see why it ‘would. | Nie: es cre ; 


Hon. Mr. Ross: Might it have a tendency to direct these purchasing agencies | 
more to the other selling agencies? 

Mr. Woops: We would have them to compete with. 

_[Mr. H. W. Woods.] } 
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competing with them now but we are competing without intelligence. Then we would 
: * be competing intelligently not only with our competitive sellers, ese with the men who 
are buying. 

Hon. Mr. Ross: You remember our friend ‘Leither tried that a few years ago. 

: Mr. Woops: To corner the market. | 

Hon. Mr. Ross: Yes. 


Mr. Woops: We are not trying anything of that kind. The supply is here, the 
_ demand is there. You want to negotiate the price between the supply and ‘demand, 

a the question is are you going to do it intelligently ? 

: Mr. McMurray: Under your system the farmer who sends in his wheat, where 

does the money come from out of which these advances are made, and what amount 

would you expect would be maximum that would be required to be advanced to the 

Wheat Board? 

Mr. Woops: It would depend on the market, it would depend on the amount of 

- wheat and it would depend on the flow of wheat. This gentleman suggested there 

- might be one hundred million bushels accumulated, there may be one hundred and 

fifty million bushels accumulated or the flow might be such that there would not be 

_ twenty-five million accumulated. ‘The more rapid the turnover the less money re- 

quired to carry on. I don’t think that would be a very serious problem to deal with. 

. — I don’t know what the maximum amount was that the old Board had. I am inclined 

+ to think it did not go much above one hundred million. Here is another thing, as 

ae you proceed in making the initial payment you accumulate a certain amount of opera- 

tion expenses yourself in the participation. 

ae The CuatrmMan: I would like the Con to decide whether they are finished 

with Mr. Woods. 

ie An Hon. Memper: I would move we sit again this cy I would ask that the 

work of this Committee be expedited and if possible to sit to-morrow. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Why couldn’t we sit this afternoon at 4 o’clock. This is 
estimate day, the House will be engaged in Committee I expect most likely. There 
is a question coming up appertaining to this Pony attee I think which might take a 

_ little while to report on. 

The CuairMan: Not to-day. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I should think we ana meet here at 4 ocmnock. 
The Cramman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to meet at 4 o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Gartanp: Do you ack to hear Mr. Woods again? 
Mr. CuarMan: We will hear Mr. Robinson. 


_ Mr. McMurray: There are several pamphlets containing rules and regulations 
covering the Board. It is possible the Secretary could distribute those to us. If we 
had those it would be of assistance to us if they were distributed. 


Committee rose till:4 p.m. 


[Mr. H. W. Woods.]} 
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Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 


The Cuamman: This morning we had been listening to a report from Mr. H. H. 
Woods. I think the Committee would like to hear from Mr. Robinson of the Council 
of Agriculture. { 


Mr. Rosrnson: Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, the main argument in support of 
the request of the Council of Agriculture for the re-establishment of the Wheat Board 
will be found embodied in a certain memorandum which was presented to the 
Government a short while ago, copies of which I understand have been placed in your 
hands. Then we have had a very full, very free and very interesting discussion of 
the matter this morning, and in view ‘of thig it is not my intention to weary you with 
any lengthy remarks. There are one or two points, however, that {I would like to 
discuss and if I have to refer to mattters that have alreay been dealt with, my object 
in doing so will Be to endeavour to the best of my ability to give a little Furthee 


- information to this Committee. There are two reasons which prompted me to come 


here in support of the request. The first.is the very peculiar condition in which the 
Western farmer finds himself to-day and the other is that in so far as my own 
personal opinion goes I am firmly convinced that no other measure of relief will 
be of any practical service, or even noticeable service to the farmer under present 


conditions. The condition of the farmer has been referred to and I do not like 


to say anything that might leave you men to term me as a calamity howler, but 
I think that we must face the facts. The condition of the average farmer in the 
West to-day who depends on the raising of wheat as his main means of earning his 
living, is that he finds himself in the position that he is not able to meet his liabilities. 


It may be said that this condition is owing to mismanagement. While that might be 


true in individual cases, I am convinced that the farmer is in his present unsatis- 
factory position because of influences over which he has no control. He has had a 


series of bad years; he has had to put up with drought, with hail, with grasshoppers, 
and with something that is not so widely known, but is of equal danger to him, and © 


to his crops. I refer to the wheat stem saw-fly. He was also led to do certain things 


because of good advice that was showered on him. You remember a few years ago that — 


everybody was advising the farmer to produce and keep on producing, and he 
believing it was his patriotic duty did so; and many farmers incurred liabilities in 


those days in the effort to provide more food for our boys overseas and their allies. — 


He entered into obligations that now when he has to meet them he finds he is unable 


to do so. At present people are saying, “Well, the farmer will go on anyhow.” He 


has done so faithfully and ig keeping at it,—it is true he grumbles sometimes but 


that is about the only privilege that is allowed him, and he has still kept going on, 


but I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, and the hen: members of this Committee 


that many farmers are seriously considering whether they will go on-and attempt tc ~ i: 


produce grain under conditions which will mean only a loss to them. It may be 
asked “What has this to do with the re-establishment of a Wheat Board, and what 
effect would it have on the price which the farmer receives for his grain?” Let me 
bring before you a little more in detail the influences that are operating on the farmer, 
he has his liabilities to meet and everybody that he is doing business with is insisting 
that he rushes the wheat to the market as quickly as possible. I+ is well known that — 
the usual thing is that the wheat prices are higher at the opening of the market 


than they are say a month or two afterwards, and those who are able to get their . 


[Mr. James Robinson.] 
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grain ready for market early, do naturally, without any urging, rush their grain to 
- the market in order to secure these prices. Then the other fellow who is not in 
 position—the other farmer who is not in position to do this will be urged by the 
banker who has been giving him accommodation that the sooner he gets his wheat 
to the market-the better will be the price he receives. The storekeeper will do exactly 
the same thing, likewise the man who he has bought his implements from. They are 
4 all telling him that they are advising him for his good, that he must get his wheat 
aK out early in order to get the good prices, and they overlook the fact that by taking 
this advice that is thrust on him by everybody, he is hastening a condition which 
they tell him they are trying to avoid, that is to say, they are forcing him to glut 
the market early in the season. Just to show you how this will effect the wheat 
market I will give you some figures relating to last year’s crop, the crop for which 
- the marketing is now being completed. In 1921—and I would just ask the members 
iy to make a note of the figures to see if they mean anything to them. In ‘September 
the inspections at Winnipeg amounted to 33,011,520 of all grades of wheat and the 
price which this grain brought amounted to 53,725,000. In October the delivery was 
56,165,090 bushels of wheat and the price received was $61,876,000. In November 
the market was 38,836,775 bushels and the value of that was $27,127,000. I want to 
draw your attention to the fact that in November the amount marketed more than 
- was'marketed in September was only about 5,000,000, but the amount which the 
farmers received for that is just about exactly one-half the amount a similar, amount 

of grain brought in September. The grain forced on the market in November 
brought just a little more than half as much in value as it did in September. Now I 
spoke of the farmers’ condition that it required something that would give him 
encouragement. The farmer has had an experience with the grain board and he is 
satisfied with it. I might say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I have met in one way or 
another a very large number of farmers from the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and I want to say that I have not met a single solitary individual who 
is not out and out in favour of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. You will 
remember that at the time shortly after it was appointed the impression got abroad 
and rightly or wrongly a large number of farmers believed it—the question was that 
the Wheat Board was appointed, not that it might assist the farmer in getting a 
better price, but that it was appointed to keep the price of wheat, to keep it from 
soaring away up out of sight. Then a month or two or three months after it had 
started operation what seemed to be an organized complaint was carried on in a 
certain section of the press, and curious enough it was done in a way that looked very © 
plausible. Farmers were being told that their grain, their main source of income, was 
being handled by a body over which they had no control. They did not know 
what price it was being sold for, and it was their duty to get up and insist that the 
Wheat Board should be forced to give this information. I don’t know who inspired 
that, but some one did and it had a most excellent result. We were fortunate under 
the late Wheat Board in having men who were not only good business men but men 
of backbone. They paid no attention to these things believing that the information 


asked for, if published would not have the effect that was expected, and they held =~ 


their peace and paid no attention to it. Finally they did give a statement as to how 
they were getting on. They did say a certain interim dividend would be distributed 
on the certificates, and from that day till this day I have not met a single solitary 
farmer who objects to the re-instatement or who is not an ardent advocate of the 
re-establishment of the Wheat Board. I say that in view of the determined 
influence that was used to make the Board do certain things that would not have been 
in the interest of the farmer in spite of the fact that they started out prejudiced 
against its appointment, they have to-day and they are not a bit backward in 
expressing confidence in that Board and I may further state that if their statements 


[Mr. James Robinson.] 
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: Now, | a good deal has been said this morning ye shat pus sets cha price. nt ; 


someone who could tell me any one particular thing that does set the price which hes a 
farmer receives for the grain when he sells it. I would just like to refer to some of — 
the methods involved—I have no quarrel with the grain exchange, I want to state that 
so long as business is fairly carried on under the present system, that it is a necessary _ 
institution and renders good work in the matter of regulating the trade, but I do 
claim that it permits certain things which in my opinion are injurious to the man 
who produces the grain. You may probably know that a large amount of grain grown - 
by the western farmer is sold before the farmer seeds the grain. I had not noticed — 
in the press that October options were being traded in November, but I feel certain — 
that in two or three weeks it will be—and while I have not figures to show I will make q 
the guess that under ordinary circumstances by the first day of June the amount of ~ 
trade recorded in the clearing house of the great exchange will equal in bushels the 
entire crop that will be grown on the western prairies during this coming season. I 
would like to know how any man can go out and sell anything that he does not have 
in his control at the time of the sale. That he does not know whether the crop will — 
- grow or whether it won’t grow, that he does not know a thing about it, that he will 
actually go out without consulting the growér the man who is mainly interested in 
that and sell it without any reference whatever to the man who is depending for his 
living on it. It may be argued, and no doubt will be, that a sale implies a purchase 
and vice versa and that one will balance the other in steadying the market, but it 
does not, which actual-figures will show. I have given you figures on it and I think 
I shall be able to prove by those figures that it does not. For example, supposing that: 
I wanted to have a little speculation as soon as the market opens and I had the means 
to put up a margin sufficient to carry a hundred thousand bushels. Supposing I made — 
that sale at $1.50, what do you expect my interest would be? Why, it would be to buy 
that grain at a lower price than I sold the option, and it might be possible that I 
could buy the actual grain that I had already sold at $1.50; I might be able to buy 
it to fill my order at $1.25. Who do you think would get the difference? Would I 
have to do anything in order to do that? No. All that I would have to do is just — 
quietly sit down and do nothing. I have referred to the influences that are compelling — 
the farmer to sell his grain on the market. I have made my sale possibly before his _ 
grain is cropped, and all I have to do is to keep off the market and the fact that it 
is being thrown in such volume in a short period in the fall will cause the priee: fo). i4 
sag. Who gets the difference? The speculator. Then the next question you might ne 
ask is who is the speculator? I suppose the first thought that would come to the im 
farmer’s mind would be the grain exchange. But that is not so. You go to any "I 
broker in the city of Winnipeg and ask him where he gets his orders from for option j 
trades and you will get the reply perhaps, if he cares to give it. You will find that 
clerks in the stores, salesladies, men working on the street perhaps if they can scare | mie 
up enough money to do it, men in business, farmers, yes, and even preachers and ; 
would not be surprised that if you look in closely you would find the names of some 
members of parliament. Those are the speculators, those are the people that get oe ee” 
difference that somebody was talking about in the forenoon. They get it. + ASO ae 
understand it, the object of the farmers (through the Council of Agriculture) is to | “ 
see if some method of handling grain cannot be devised and put into practice that — 
will put into their pockets instead of the pockets of the speculators the entire preheat i 
of their grain. fei 
There is another question that was referred to to-day. I refer to a corn pase het sy 
prices under the Wheat Board with the price obtained across the line. I submit, Mr. : 
EMr. James Robinson.] ANOS he ‘ oe 
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ae © Chinkrrati, eth all Seepue ‘to he hon, centietad | who pee that question, and. ce 
_ to my friend who answered it, that no fair inference could be drawn from the ques- 
_ tion asked and the answer given thdreto without considering certain other facts con- 
8 - nected with the subject, and I will endeavour to bring those facts before you. Under 
the international agreement then in existence (it may be in existence yet) any 
3 a farmers living within a certain distance of the boundary line could, if there was an 
elevator situated on the American side at a point nearer to his home than an elevator 
on the Canadian side, haul his grain over to the American side and market it. That 


_ American farmer’s farm was located closer to an elevator on the Canadian side than 
to an elevator on the American side, he could haul his grain over and sell it on the 
- Canadian side. ‘So far as I know, no bonded elevators exist in Saskatchewan—they 
@ - Imay exist in Manitoba—but they do exist in the territory across the line opposite 
_ Saskatchewan. The farmers who enjoyed the privilege were very limited in number 
and located on a narrow strip some ten to fifteen miles wide. They could take it 
across the line if they saw fit. I have no doubt they did receive a higher price by 
_ the load than the advance price they would receive on the Canadian side. At the 
same time, there was an embargo on Canadian grain, and no Canadian grain could 


_ happened? On the 15th December, 1919, that embargo was removed. I would like 
to ask this Committee if they believe for one moment that the American miller and 
_ the American grain dealer asked for the removal of that embargo in order that they 
2 might pay the Canadian farmer a higher price for the grain than they would pay 
for similar grain from the Wheat Board? I make this statement, that they did it 
because they believed they could buy grain cheaper by the load from the Canadian 


that is a good argument in favour of the reinstatement of the Wheat Board. 

JT would like to emphasize what has already been said to the effect that we do not 
expect a Wheat Board would increase the price received for grain in the ultimate 
market. We do not believe that the re-establishment of the Wheat Board would 
- jnerease the price of flour to the consumer one cent in any part of Canada. We do 

believe that it would stabilize prices. We do believe that it would prevent the throwing 
of large amounts of grain upon the market at’a period when there were no buyers. The 
fact that we are compelled to market grain within three months is well known to 
the European buyer and also to the British buyer particularly. We are all patriotic, 
but we must remember that in trade the Britisher is not any more partiotic than 
anyone else. He wants to buy his supplies just as cheaply as he can. It is true that 


at the present time we have competition. A great deal has been said about that, but — 


a there is one form of competition about which I have heard nothing said, and that is 
} the competition in selling. If the Wheat Board is re-established there will be only 
one buyer 

r An Hon. Member: You mean only one seller, do you er, 

Mr. Rosinson: I mean that at the present time if a buyer in the Old Country 
desires to buy his supplies at a cheaper price he remains away from the market. 
If the Wheat Board was in existence, that buyer would have no other source of 
supply. At the present time there could be competition in selling, because if one 
section of the farmers did not. sell the other section probably would sell, and that 
buyer would get a supply. As a matter of fact, 75 per cent of the grain is marketed in 
three months and 25 per cent is marketed in the remaining nine months. I think a 
Wheat Board would not endeavour to rush all the grain on the market for export 
as quickly as the farmer was forced to deliver it. With reference to the competition 
in selling, supposing the farmers’ companies held their supplies off the market, it 
might steady it for a little while, but who would benefit?) They would have the grain 
on hand, and their competitors would sell and thereby gain any apparent advantage 

: [Mr. James Robinson.] 
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is to say, he could haul it over there by the wagon load. If, on the other hand, an 


be shipped over the border so long as that embargo remained in existence, What 


_ farmer than they could obtain similar grain through the Wheat Board. To my mind, 
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that accrued from withholding it from the market. As to the cost of flour, during — 
the month of January the price of wheat dropped to about $1.10, where it remained 
for a time, and then went up to a much higher level during the month of March. I ~ 
imagine if you bought a barrel of flour to-day it would be made from wheat sold 
during the late period. I would like to ask you if you could go and buy a barrel of 
flour on the basis of the ruling price during the month of January? I venture to 
say you could not. The miller, of course, will take the supplies just as cheaply as he © 
ean, but I venture to say his flour price during the nine months of the year when the 
delivery is very light—and the prices possibly higher—is based to some extent at 
least on the ruling price for grain. The whole point I want to make in connection 
with this is that the Wheat Board would make it possible for the greatest percentage 
of the price that the grain brought in the ultimate market to go direct to the man who 
produced it, and it would not materially affect any advancement in the price of flour. 

I do not think I need further trespass upon your time, but if there are any 
members of the Committee who desire to ask questions I shall answer them to the 
best of my ability. 


Mr. McMurray: In you earlier roninehe you used this expression: “ The farmers ‘ 
of the West have no confidence in the present system.” I do not suppose you were 
referring there to the fact that you were getting as large a price for the grain. : 
What are the elements of the present system? Is there an elevator combine there? ‘ 

_ Mr. Ropryson: The farmers lack confidence in the methods of handling grain in 
the open market at the present time. I gave an illustration of men going out and 
selling grain before the seed was in the grounde They did that with a view of making 
money for themselves. On the other hand, supposing the Wheat Board was in 
existence, they would probably do something similar, but every deal they made would 
be a contract for the delivery of actual grain, and whatever that grain brought 
would go to the man who produced it. 

Mr. Brown: You are not referring to the physical handling of the grain? 

Mr. Rosinson: Oh, no. I do not think there is any combine in the physical 
handling of grain. ; 

Mr. McMurray: You are not conte of the elevator companies or the 
merchants on the Exchange? ; 

Mr. Ropinson: I am complaining that the present system does not joa itself to © 
rendering to the farmer the full return to which he is. entitled. 

~ Mr. McMurray: Your objection is to the option trade? ) 

Mr. Rosinson: I gave. that as an illustration.. That is one of the things. IGA iy 

Mr. Mituar: I obtained the impression that your evidence on one point was in 
direct contradiction to that given by Mr. Woods. I understood Mr. Woods to say 
that a little better price would be obtained on the ultimate market because of the one 
selling agency. Your evidence a moment ago was, I think, to the effect that the price 


on the ultimate market would not be raised. 


Mr. Rosryson: Not the general level. That, I think, will be determined by the | 


- demand for grain. I think what Mr. Woods probably meant is that the Old Country at 


buyer would not be able to secure grain during these particular slumps.. 


Mr. McKay: Have they in the United States a Board controlling the whee : 
similar to the Board you ask for? 


Mr. Rosinson: I do not think so. 

Mr. McKay: Is there a eee Board in the Argentine or other South Apiesten ‘ne 
States? | eS 

Mr. Ropinson: I do not know. 

Mr. McKay: Is there a Wheat Board in India? 
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Mr. ROR I do not think so. 
Mr. MoKay: Is there in any pdrt of the world a Wheat Board that supplies 
wheat to the British market? 

Mr. Ropinson: For several years past the whole of the uaenlian wheat crops 
have been handled through a similar institution to the Wheat Board. 

Mr. McKay: Would it be possible, in the event of Wheat Boards being established 
in Canada, the United States, India—in short, in all the wheat exporting countries— 


for any collusion to occur to raise the price of wheat? 


Mr. Ropinson: If you ask as to the possibility of such a thing occurring, I must 
answer Yes. Anything is “ possible”, but I do not know what the probability is. 

Mr. McKay: So far as the world’s history is concerned, many such illustrations 
are afforded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: I think you made the statement that an organized campaign 
has been carried on through the press and other agencies against the Wheat Board? 

Mr. Ropinson: I said that what seemed to be an organized campaign was carried 
on in a certain section of the press. I repeat that. 

Mr. '‘SurHERLAND: What was the attitude of the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
Hat regard to the Wheat Board at that time and also in 1920 when ‘the matter was 
again before the House? 

Mr. Ropinson: So far as I know, the attitude of the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture has always been favourable to the Wheat Board, and as a matter of fact a 
resolution was passed unanimously by the Canadian Council of Agriculture asking 
for the continuance of the Wheat Board for another year at least. 

Mr. SurHeriAND: ‘What was the objection to making the Wheat ‘Board permanent 
if it was giving such satisfaction ¢ : 

Mr. Ropinson: I believe my friend, Mr. Woods, answered that question in a very 
satisfactory manner. He pointed out the possibility of a body becoming efficient after 
being continued for a number of years. 

Mr. McKay: Mr. Woods did give me that answer, but I could not appreciate his 
point. 


Mr. Ropinson: I do not think I could give you any other answer, because I 
believe what Mr. Woods stated to be largely true. 


Mr. Brown: Was that the question relative to why the Wheat Board should not 
be permanent ? 


. Mr. Ropryson: The question referred to the reason why we are not insisting upon 
asking for its permanent establishment. | 


Mr. Brown: The proper answer might be that it might be easier to get a 
temporary Wheat Board created than a permanent one established. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: That is a very important point. IJ think this Committee is 
entitled to perfectly good faith in this matter. We have been told officially by the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture which has put forward this request that they only 
ask for a temporary Board. If their motive in doing so is simply in order to enable 
them to get a foothold with a view to having it permanently established later on, the 
members of this Committee ‘are entitled to frankness in the matter. I do not think 
it affects the situation other than as a matter of fairness to those who might have a 
different opinion. Both Mr. Woods and Mr. Robinson—and I would like to state that 
in my opinion Mr. Robinson has made a very excellent presentation of the case so far 
as he has gone—have stated that they ask for the re-establishment of the Wheat Board 
as a temporary measure. I would like to ask if that is a sincere statement or is the 


_ reason furnished by Mr. Brown the correct one? 


[Mr. James Robinson.] 
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Mr. Brown: ue es not like to suggest that that is ‘the only reason 1 why they 
asked for a temporary Board. ; | } a 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is it a reason ¢ 


Mr. Brown: I would not even suggest that it is'a reason. a would suggest, how: io 


ever, that we recognize it might be easier to convince the people of Canada to create 
a temporary institution than a permanent one. c 


Mr. Ropinson: I want to state that so far as I am concerned, and so ay as 


every one else associated with the Canadian Council of Agriculture is concerned, so — 


far as I know, we are perfectly sincere in asking for this as a temporary measure. 
From certain sources outside of the farming public certain questions have been raised, 
and I may say that many people state: “It is all right; you are simply fooling 
- yourselves. Any Wheat Board would have been a success when prices were going up. 
You are giving the Wheat Board credit that is not due to them.” And you are giving 
the Wheat ‘Board credit. I want to state frankly that to my mind it was a serious 
mistake that they did not continue the Wheat Board for another year when, in the 
ordinary course of events, prices would decline. By handling the grain juries the 
upward trend and also during the downward trend, the farmers would be in a position 
to say definitely whether in their opinion it was as good a thing as they thought it was. 

Mr. Garuanp: Is it not a fact, in connection with the question you have just been 
~ asked as to why the Wheat Board is being asked as a temporary measure, that the 


producers of grain and the Council of Agriculture are looking to normal conditions ; 


to build up something of a more permanent character, but that they cannot do’ $0 
in the meantime, and they are asking for this to tide ‘hen over until they can? 


My. Ropinson: That is perfectly true. 


Mr. McMurray: Under this scheme is it proposed to pool all the grain, to bavs 
the freight rates? r 


Mr. Ropinson: No. 
Mr. McMurray: It does not embody that at all? 


Mr. Ropinson: We are asking for the re-establishment of the Wheat Bose along 
lines similar to that under which the former Board operated. A certain price was 
advanced to the farmers but that price varied according to the trade rate. There was 
no pool of freight rates so far as I know; but there was a pooling for the price. 

Mr. SurHertanp: You made the statement that the farmers had had experience 
of the Wheat Board and were perfectly satisfied with the way in which it was operated. 


Mr. Ropinson: I made the statement that every farmer I had met in Saskatchewan. 


and Manitoba was outspoken in his desire to have it re-established, and I have not 
heard a single complaint from any one of those farmers whom I have seen personally. 3H 
I have read a letter in this city from a farmer in Saskatchewan objecting to it, bu rd. 
feel certain that if a plebiscite was taken from the three western provinces within 0 


week the majority in favour of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board would be 


immensely larger than the majority obtained by any hon. member of this, House whee } 


he stood for election. 


Mr. SutuertAND: I took down your wands They were that oh farmers had had Rs 


experience with the Wheat Board and were satisfied. ) Si 


Mr. Rosinson: I do not recall whether I said that; if I did not, L Be say it : ; 


now. That is the view of the farmers I have personally talked with. 


Mr. SurHertanp: What would you say in reply to the charge that the Wheat 
Board was asked for with the view of keeping down the price of wheat? 
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Mr. Ropinson: That impression was very prevalent at the time the Board was. 


appointed and shortly afterwards. I do say that the farmers were prejudiced and 


[Mr. James Robinson. ] 


ae at certain Peetu ehoes were e brought to ean to. imerease. ‘that jeatadive and distrust 
_ Talso said.that after the first returns were made this suspicion disappeared. 


ie _ Mr. SUTHERLAND: But this was as late as June, 1920, when the re-establishment _ 
ee _ of the Board was under consideration in the House. There were statements made by _ 
_ farmers from the West on the floor of et to the effect that this was the 
a general opinion. . 


Co OME Roc con- T.am not responsible for what hon. members say in the House. 


_ -Mr, Gartanp: I am not sure whether L got the question which the hon. gentle- 
e i man has ve asked, nae was it to the effect that there was some dissatisfaction with 


Pat Mr. Roginson: That is my view ae I had an experience last “Briday that 
if : might interest you. A gentleman came to where I was sitting and said: “I say, 
‘Robinson, do you think we are going to get the Wheat Board?” I aid, “I do not 
_ know; I know the Council of Agriculture will press for it to the best of their ability.” 

_ He said, “ Well, I hope you get it.” This man was a farmer, an educated and intel- 
 ligent man. As a matter of fact, he is a college graduate, a veterinary surgeon. He 
said: “I sent to submit something. I would like to see the Wheat Board re-estab- 
_ lished even if I do not get one cent more for my crop. It would relieve me of some- 
_ thing that is a serious annoyance. I have to-day two cars of wheat at Fort William, 
and I do not know whether I should sell to-day or wait for a week or for a month; 
“but if the Wheat Board was in existence I would take that wheat to the elevator, 
a receive the advance and feel sure that that wheat would be sold to the best Doeile 
advantage. The chances are that I will instruct that wheat to be sold on a day when 
the prices are off and then I will feel like kicking myself for weeks because I did not. 
wait longer.” Now, I think that that is a fair illustration of the effect in giving 
confidence to the farmers, should the Wheat Board be re-established. | 


Mr. Mizar: You have not touched on the effect it would have on the fall work. | 


so: 


Mr. Ropinson: That is another thing. It would be of great advantage to the 
farmer and would mean a very noticeable increase in the acreage. Take the farmer 
who is living ten, twenty or twenty-five miles from the railway. As soon as he 
threshes he is forced to start hauling his grain, and that occupies his time when he 


_ effect in lessening the great rush during the three months of October, November and 
- December. The creditors of the man who is living away from the railway would know 
that he was going to get the same price whether he delivered his grain or his wheat 
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in September or in the following May. 
_ Mr. Gartanp: Have you anything to say as to the transportation companies, aS) 
‘\ to the spreading out of deliveries? Would it affect that in your opinion? 
Bi _ Mr. Rosinson: It certainly would. To those who are not familiar with the West 
I may explain that practically évery year there is a serious blockade so far as the 
moving of the grain is concerned, and I think that that will continue for all time, 


so long as we are making grain growing the main portion of farm work. Now, it is 
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tion would be higher; and if by regulating the delivery of the grain we could spread 
that out over a longer period then the sie hla companies would be in a better position 
to haul the grain for us. 


Mr. Brown: Ts it nota fact that ulong the line of the C.N.R. thes was a time 
_ last year when buyers were paying a much lower price than on the O.P.R. because of 
the lack of transportation? 


[Mr. James Robinson.] 


should be preparing the land for the following year’s crop. It would have a further 


not fair to expect any transportation company to move an entire season’s crop Withee ie 
three or four months. If they are forced to do that, I think the cost of transporta- 
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Mr. Rosrnson: Not in 1921; the 1920 crop. ‘As a matter of fact, in Saka tbtiowen a 
—I do not know about Manitoba—in the case of one or two companies the prices on 
the 'C.N.R. line were four cents per bushel less than on the O.P.R. line. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is the necessity for rushing the grain down in October and 
November not partially influenced by the desire to get it to the head of the lakes — 
before the close of navigation? Is that not one of the factors? : 

Mr. Ropinson: It may be, although I think it would be rather an insignificant 
factor. I have tried in the earlier portion of my remarks to show how the farmer was 
being forced by his creditors to get the grain turned into cash as quickly as possible, 
and one of the reasons which they all give to him to encourage him to do that is that 
he would get a better price on the early market than later. I also stated that they 
overlooked the fact that by following their advice they were creating the very condition 
which they profess to be trying to avoid. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Stevens: I quite understand that, but assuming that the slow-up of - 
delivery in October and November was, say, 50,000,000 bushels, it would be that much 
less out of the head of the lakes elevators by the close of navigation. Then in market- 
ing that through December, January, February, March and part of April, it would 
all have to go by rail in order to get it out of the country? e 

Mr. Ropinson: As a matter of fact, I have already pointed out in answer to a 
question that the transportation companies own to their inability to handle the 
grain as quickly as it is offered. It is exactly what you suggest. The fact that they 
eannot take it out means that it is held at the point of delivery, that is at the 
country elevator. Now, in ordinary circumstances the amount of grain that must 
be disposed of by the average farmer would be sufficient to take forward to the head 
of the lakes a very large percentage of the grain, He must sell enough ‘to pay his 
hired help and other incidental expenses. That will come in any circumstances, but 
in addition to that he is being forced to throw the grain on.a market whether there 
is any demand or not, and instead of going to the lakes, as was suggested by the hon. 4 


member, it goes no further than the elevator which is his own local point. As a : 
matter of fact, I know of a case where the farmer did not get it all out until the i 
following July for the simple reason that the railway companies could not supply cars. 


It may interest you further to know that to-day the farmers in North Saskatchewan 
and northeastern Saskatchewan are in danger of suffering very severe loss. I am 
referring to those located on the National lines, because there has been for the last 
week an embargo and they will not accept any grain'for shipment. In the locality © 
affected there is a very large percentage of the grain still on the farmers’ hands that __ 
is in a damp condition and liable to be a total loss through heating unless j opis ee 
moved to some place where it can be treated, that is, dried. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Iam fully aware of and I quite sympathize with than view ‘point 
you have expressed, but it is argued, and I think with force and correctness, that the a 
marketing of the crop through the medium of a Wheat Board would steady the flow, 
to use the expression which Mr. Woods used very aptly this morning. Is it not 2th 
fact that that would result in lessening the quantity that is put out at the early part F 


of the season? Am I correct in that? pect 

Mr. Ropinson: Yes and no. You see the farmer in his pr esent pressing financial pe 
condition would naturally want to get as much more out as he could in order to get “ 
his advance, but it does not follow that when he delivers it to the Wheat Board that __ 
they would immediately rush that on the ultimate market. They would haves af it Fs 
pressed forward to the head of the lakes and perhaps to the sea-board. oe 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I agree, but you would slacken up the total quantity of ages 3 
never mind where it comes from. By the operation of the Wheat Bhard we would slow 


up the forwarding of this grain we will say to the head of the lakes. 


_ Mr. Ropiyson: I think to some extent it would. 
[Mr. James Robinson.] 
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+. Hon. Mr. i teaeee Then in marketing in Micsemher J anuary, February, March 
and I think part of April, before the navigation opens, assuming that the Wheat Board 
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2 : by rail? 
is Mr. Ropinson: That is Deccinely the pa eae which prevails to- day. There is 
_ another point which comes to my mind— — 


eo the farmers are pressed by their creditors, sufficient grain would be required during 
the early months of the season to supply the ultimate British market during the 
& - months of January, February and March until navigation would open? Would it be 
me necessary to take any more grain over the old rail route than at present? 

. Mr. Ropinson: None whatever, as far as I can see. I would like to refer to 
_ another method that comes to my mind now— 

Mr. SutHertanp: Before coming to that point. This is a question that affects 

pall the: provinces, What object would there be in the farmer holding his wheat if he 
' - knew he was going to get the same price immediately it was threshed and particularly 
ae if his creditors were pressing him for money? He would naturally want to market 
_ his wheat and get the additional payment to settle with his creditors. What is the 
- total average capacity? Is it possible to take care of it in the elevator? As far as 
+ Ontario is concerned, I know farmers have been disposing of their wheat during the 
_ past few weeks. 
. MrRosinson: I think I can answer that question. The farmer does not neces- 
Ay sarily want to rush the grain on the market when he knows that by doing so he will 
depress the price.. The average creditor whether a banker, an implement dealer or a 
_ storekeeper, if he knows his customer is not likely to lose by holding the grain, he will 
a not bring the same pressure to bear on him to force him to get it out. I have stated 
that under ordinary circumstances, the farmer without any pressure will be forced to 
_ market sufficient grain to meet expense and liabilities in the way of wages, threshing, 
twine and that sort of thing. The banker who has given accommodation, if he knows 
his security is so much better by the knowledge that the value of the commodity that 
the farmer has to sell to meet that liability will not deteriorate and become lower, 
he will not press for a thing that he knows is safe or more secure under the present 
market conditions. 


sa 
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a loss his financial obligations would force him to clear it out. 

Mr. Roptnson: Possibly. is 

Mr. Brown: Did not you advance a reason for the farmer wanting to market 
his wheat slowly? They can market their wheat much more cheaply in the winter 
months than in the fall. 

Mr. Rozsinson: I think I stated by allowing the farmer to prepare his ground for 
Ri the following year’s crop he would be able to market the grain himself without hiring 
high priced labour to do it. 
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Mr. McContca: Would you place before the Committee the manner in which our 
wheat is consumed, that it is not ground by itself but it is used the year round for 
- blending purposes and for that reason it must be marketed slowly. What proportion 
is used for blending? 
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Mr. Rosriyson: I would say the bulk of five erain is exported to the Old Country, 
in fact, almost.all of it would be used for blending there. I imagine the grain grown 
in Ontario and other Eastern provinces would require some western grain for blending 


in the Old Country. 


[Mr. James Robinson.] 
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_ desired to market during ee months, they could only do so by a ang: that grain 


Mr. Minzar: Is it not the fact that under the Wheat Board as a great many of © 


Mr. Surnernanp: If the argument is advanced that he is disposing of wheat at 


purposes, too. I doknow that a large percentage, if not all of it is used for blending | 
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“was there not sufficient marketed at any one time to meet the ordinary need 


the higher prices and to enable the Western farmer to hold it until the higher prices” 


of his wheat under the Wheat Board. 


sa the object of the Wheat Board would be to hold all the wheat. If I said so I did not 
MY intend to say it, but what I did say, and what I do say that at certain seasons of the 
year the supply of grain exceeds the actual consuming demand for it and when the 
market had received sufficient for its need, instead of dumping it at any price they ne 


Committee what they would advance. They would want to get information regarding 
the world’s erop, the world’s conditions, and they would use the common ordinary 


$1.85 as an average. Those who had received the participating certificate at’ the 
original price and had marketed their wheat early would be in possession of. $1. 50. we 
You could not recover from them the 15 cents. ee mk i De 


Mr. Brown: Waa, there any ene: :stefareees wake A Perini mark 


trade? 
‘Mr. Rosixson: I never heard of such a ine 
“Mr. Anprrson: The object of the Wheat Board I oe it is to hold the whee tok a 


ei) eb 


obtain. Have you ever talked over how much advance he Huh require on the price fe 


Mr. Ropiyson: I think the hon. gentleman has. RE me if I satik that 


would withhold sales for a very short period until the prices steadied again. 

Now regarding the advances, under the late Wheat Board we had men in charge 
of exceptional business ability, men of very extensive and very thorough knowledge 
of the grain trade and they used that knowledge in the actual disposal of the grain. _ 
They would not be in position supposing they were appointed to-morrow, to tell this 


sense they would use in handling the grain under the present conditions. They would ne 
estimate how much they could.safely advance to the farmer-and they would make that o 
advance. They would sell the grain, they would not be likely to hoard grain until — 
they would have enormous quantities on hand. They would dispose of it the ait! on i 
would if they were running an ordinary export business of their own. tig wep 


Mr. Anpprson: Then a man, no matter how well protected he might be in. se el 
market sometimes makes a mistake. Providing they did advance more than | they a 
would sell the grain for, who would take care of the loss? AS 


Mr. Ropinson: The farmers themselves. You will remember that ae fe By 
Wheat Board a certain price was set early in the season and a higher price later. I f 
am not sure if that will apply to the street, but it did to the miller. Supposing they Wa. 

make an advance higher at first than they thought the whole crop would bring. — 
Naturally on the grain that had not been marketed they would make a smaller advance. a ‘ 


J don’t think it would be likely that they would make an advance at the first pro- a , 
vocation that would be greater than the average value of the grain. ( peer et Nik 
ye 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I agree with Mr. Robinson that it is a very unlikely even- 
tuality, but it would be impossible to recover from those to whom the advances had - 
been made anything that was in excess of the final price. It would not be possible to ey: 
recover from them, would it? I think it is an eventuality which will not oceur, | a bn 

~ Mr. Ropinson: If you insist on asking my opinion on possibilities I have to repeat 6 
as | said before, anything is possible. ; ain 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: We will just put a hypothetical case. Sonnac the world 
market next year was pretty short of wheat and the prices went we will say—at least as . 
the reasoning based upon the world market would be $2. They fixed a price of say — 
$1 and upon that they brought wheat. In the middle of the season, for some reason | y 
or other the price went below, $1.50, and say at the end of the year they wound up with» xt ‘ 


Mr. Rosrson: It would be difficult. I could not conceive what oul — 
An hon. Member: Let me suggest that a better way out of that contingency ° 


oa. be for the Wheat Board to be carried on a second Year. ey those People whe ar ive | 


{[Mr. James Robinson. ] 


ck an advance, have some of it paid back. a0 have done that. 


% 


Ww rorld’s market would warrant the price of $2 being considered the full value of the 
2 grain, and take the case the hon. gentleman mentioned that an advance of $1.50 had 


of fset any 15. cents, 


mi ston, Mr, Svrvens: han is not true but I Apred think it igs likely to occur. 


rain from the machine to the elevator and d Bet ee for it and another man living ten 
les away gets. $1.50 for it. | | 


ce of grain in this country. 
“Mr. Rosrnson: Yes. 


is country, flour would be at a higher price here? 


_ Mr. Rozrnson;: I think that is fair, but the point I want to make is this: ay 
4d oes not go up and down daily the way wheat does, and if there should be a serious 
slump, say continuing for a week, as there has been, I don’t think after that week 


d lon’t think anybody could deny the fact that if the world market warranted a price of 


ak 


aturally” the flour made out of $1 wheat would be higher thangthe $1 wheat. 


‘aes be at the price of wheat later on. It would move up with the price of wheat. 
eo Myx: Rosinson: In a general way that is true. — 
ae McMurray: Is it not true in a, Benen) way when you ee a high price ns 


a be ‘the cause of the rise of that price to the consumer? Would it positively result 
that the rise of the price of flour to the consumer would be caused by the Wheat Board? 
Ly 


Be 


_ Mr. Rosiyson :: Not by the Wheat Board at all, no, 


ay 80 cents a bushel in October and we paid $4.15 for flour? That means that during the 
_ operation of the Wheat Board in one year three bushels of wheat would buy a sack 


: flour. 
Mr. a Shea That is about correct, A think. 


a ft 


+ affect the ultimate price of the wheat when it gets to the ocean, and that the object 


Rte the difference between the two and regulating the flow, 
(Mr, James Robinson.] 


Mr. ie tone a a lis. af flew dear. de ae Aowietite Ce you pay 4 


My. " RoBInson : I wanted to draw your attention to one thing. Chine ta nes 


en made. In the ordinary course of business, the advance of $1.50 having been made — 
it, it would be sold at $2. The 50 cents eh was to the good could be used to | 


mA An hon. Member: That is exactly the system we have to-day. I deliver my ~ 


Mr. MoMurray: Did T understand that lhe price of iba rose and fell with Be | 


Mr. McMurray: So that if the cies: were dane ae prices We when in 


when prices were up, you could buy flour from any miller on the basis of slump. Ty 


$2 in one season or at a period of the season and at another time could warrant it $1, 


Mr. McMurray: I understood” you to say when wheat was low the price of Rous 


4 Bo At non. ‘Memeper: Does it ist stand for id that the Wheat Board would 


Wa Ba ‘Saues: Isn’t it a fact when we were getting $2.53 for No. 1 wheat the flour 
at that time was $7.25 or $7.50 a sack, and this year we have been selling our wheat at 


Dot Hours: Lt means now that it would take five bushels of wheat to buy a sack of 


Mr. Jounson: Isn’ t it a fact that’ as the price of wheat goes up the price of flour 
goes up? I understand that was Mr. McMurray’s suggestion. ‘Did you not say, or I 
a hink Mr. Woods said this also that the operations of the Wheat Board would not 


which you seek to obtain is not in raisng the price on the other side up higher, but 
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Mr. Rogison: I has I stated ue ae ‘sh: meéting ‘that one of the 6 genoa 
results expected from the re-establishment of the Wheat Board would be in putting — 
into the farmefs’ ‘pockets the money that we believe now goes into oe ents ., 
pockets. AS 

- Mr. Jounson: During the operation of ‘the ‘Wheat Board, did they deal directly “a 
’ with the Old Country firm, or did they deal directly with the merchants of Montreal? 


Mr. Rozinson: With reference to the actual detail working of the Wheat Board 
T think I could answer that question but I would prefer not to, because I am a friend. : 
It is the intention of this Committee to examine Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell, the — 
men who had actual control of the handling of grain. Now I think I could answer — 
that question, but I would ask to be relieved, because I think it would be much 
better for the members of this Committee to get this information from the various 
sources, where they can rely on it as ‘being absolutely accurate. Now they can ave 
you first-hand information regarding the details of the handling of wheat. 

Mr. Forrester: Is there as much money got in speculation as there is made? 

Mr. Rosinson: I could not answer that question.. If you say it is a fact it — 
may be, but we do believe that large sums of money have been gained by speculators 
-and we do believe that. 

Mr. Forrester: One successful man skins thousand: 


Mr. Roprnson: Possibly, and we object as ae of the farmers to having 
the farmers iamong those thousands. 

Mr. Minter: Could the Wheat Board make any better rate across s the lalees chat 
are made at the present time by the private companies, and in your opinion, if you 
answer that they could would it have any effect on the amount of grain passing over 
Canadian channels as compared to what it is at the present time? About forty per 
eent I think passes through American channels. aypate that be changed in any way 
in your opinion? 


Mr. Rosson: That is another question I would siiopeet you Aspe for those: 
gentlemen because it is a much more important question than appears on the face of — 
it, and if the hon. gentleman would just agree to wait until those other men would come 
before you they have had experience and’ they could answer it in a much better way q 
than I could. As you must remember the control of rates on the lakes is net under ~ 4 
the Railway Board and it is a matter of negotiation as to what rate you get any time. 
There is really no such thing as a fixed rate for lake transportation. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: In connection with the rates and cost of handling wheat, could ; 
you tell the Committee the rates for storage that the elevators received’ during the i 


\ 


period the Wheat Board was operating, and also the rates ie receive to- ee . 
Mr. Rosinson: At what point do you refer? : er oe 
Hon. Mr. Rogss: I would like to know the rate allowed for taking in grain ‘dnd a 


storing it for the ten to fifteen-day period, and the rate you are giving to-day? : 
Mr. Ropinson: The Wheat Board had nothing to do with that. That i ig a matter i 
that is controlled by the Grain Commission. Dah pt 4 


Hon. Mr. Ross: What was the rate at that time? 


Mr. Rosiwson: ‘The maximum rate at that time was 1% cents. That ne st 
fifteen days’ free storage, and then the maximum rate was Yoth of a cent per day. DoS 
do not think what the hon. gentleman has asked is what is in his mind. There was 
a carrying charge allowed lby the Board that would cover interest on the money. 
invested, and insurance. I could not give you a correct answer as to that. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: Did not the Government advance the Huge The elevétors a 
did not advance the money ? | volpre 
{Mr. James Robinson.] wd 
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Bi, Mr. ontenow:. Pate me, they did. The grain was pended by precisely the 

a same methods as it is to- day. 

= An hon. Memper: And financed in the same Bove | 

me Mr, Rosinson: Yes; but the Wheat Board had nothing to do with elevator 

_ charges in the country. ‘It did make provision for a carrying charge which would 
» cover interest and insurance. That, of course, would depend entirely on the value 
of the grain.. “ . 

Hon. ‘Mr. Ross: You could hot tell us what that rate was? 
. Mr. Roptnson: N o; I think Mr. Lambert could tell you. 


ie “At. Sares: I think what Mr. Robb has in mind is the spread between the load 
Pe and the special bin business. 


Mr. Rosiwson: I think it would be wiser to afford us an opportunity of fee 
Bre figures so that the information given here may ‘be as accurate as possible. I 
can say, however, that the interest and insurance charges would be affected largely by 
- the value of the grain. It would cost more to insure a bushel of grain worth $2 than 
a bushel of grain worth $1, and the same Eels would apply, to the interest on the 
- - money invested. ; 
4 nee Mr. (Stevens: A little while ago you made the statement that the great 
majority of the farmers and grain-growers of the Prairie Provinces were wholly in 
Be pore of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. I think that is a pretty accurate 
statement, because I know from inquiry while passing through the prairies that many 
a are in een of re- establishing: the Wheat ‘Board, ‘but I would like to ask you this. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: Mr. Stevens, will you aret me to interrupt you in order to ask 
_ Mr. Robinson this question: What are the storage rates charged to-day for a ten or 
_ fifteen-day period in country elevators ? ) 


Mr. Rogrson: I can give you the maximum rates. Those rates are not uniform 
because an elevator company may charge any rate it likes provided it gives the same 
es, rate at every elevator—I mean ,any rate under the maximum set by the Grain — 
Commission. 


Hon. Mr. Rove What is the maximum? J 


) Mr: Rosryson:. For. wheat, 24 cents. That includes handling he grain, taking 
it into the elevator, storing it up to fifteen days if necessary, insuring it aad siinarae 
‘ it. For any period after the fifteen-day period the rate is 1/30th of a cent per day. 
; Hon. Mr. Stevens: The question I am about to ask you, Mr. Robinson, was put 
_ to Mr. Woods, and he was good enough to give me an answer: In regard to the pre- 
te ponderance of opinion in favour of re-establishing the Wheat Board, do you think 
it is fair—L will use that word—to the minority who might differ, frankly, from the 
a ~ others, and desire to market their grain personally, to force them by the compulsory 
- measures which are characteristic of the Wheat Board? 
; ‘Mr. Ropinson;: It really makes no difference, because they are now forced, as 
Mr, Woods pointed out, to market the grain through certain channels whether they 
like it or not. It is true they have a choice as to the fifteen, twenty or thirty or 

whatever number of firms may be operating on the Grain Exchange, but they must 
- market it through them, and I would answer your question by asking this question: 
4 Would it be fair to the majority of the farmers who earnestly desire the re-establish- 
a ment of the Wheat Board to force them to sell their grain because a minority of the 
a farmers objected to it? ae 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: As I said this morning, I do not desire to argue the matter. 
I am trying to get to the point that, in my opinion, permeates this whole question, 
ithe can assure you that if my mind can be cleared up in regard to this point, it 
‘4 . . [Mr. James Robinson.] _ 
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will materially assist In securing my pon he sea’ rosea bidet of Pi, VI 4 
Board. It is not a question of majority or minority. In the ordinary transactions a 
of public affairs it is certainly the practice or custom to permit the majority to rule, 1 
but here we'are invading a man’s personal, individual right to handle his own. good, | 
and that i is, perhaps, the most important feature involved in this. proposal. There is’ 
a large number who question the actual right of any Government to interfere— 
except in such exigencies as war—-with their privilege of marketing their own pro- — 
ducts. Permit me to give you an illustration of what I mean: I met a gentleman the © 
other day who has for many years been engaged in the business of wheat-growing and © 
general farming, as had his father before him. For a period of perhaps forty ‘years | 
they have done what many gentlemen in this room have done, built up a_ -com- 4 
-petency. They now have a fine farm which is valuable. They have their own — 
threshing outfit; they study their business. In the first place, they farm their Jand ht 
so as to get their crop off it as early as they possibly can. The own their own 
‘threshing outfit and thresh their own grain. They realize from experience that by 
getting their grain off early they can get a higher price for it. Should not that be 
their privilege? If they can by skill, application, study, and long years of toil, and — 
perhaps privation in their early days, arrive at their ae position, should it not 
be their privilege to reap that advantage if they can do so? 


Mr. Rosson: Your example raises a question that applies to practically aro 
Act of Parliament. It interferes with what somebody thinks is his special privilege. | 4 
I do not know of any country in the world that may be called civilized where every 
man can do just what he likes. Regarding the compulsion, I think it is right from — 
the point of view of the general good to disregard any man who, for mare fancied 
reason, may say “I will not do this because I can do it in a better way.” I do not 
think that should be considered, but I do want to point out that my impression) ae 
that with the Wheat Board handling the grain as they did before, such a man’s Seale ; 
of doing better would be a fallacious one, I have been trying to emphasize the fact 
that this slumping, when the big delivery was forced on the market, was one of the 
main causes of the depression in price. If these slumps did not occur this man 
- would not get any better price. Rae A 

Mr. Forke: I cannot agree with you. Fe Uh 

Mr. Ropinson: That is your privilege. he 


Mr. ForkeE: Vi happen to be in exactly the position of the Pace to ria ti 
Mr. Stevens made reference. I live in the southern part of the Province of Manitoba. 
L have a fairly large farm and own my own threshing outfit. Personally, I am 
satisfied that I will not, on the whole, do any better under the Wheat Board. ren ‘ 
the same time, I would like to tell Mr. Stevens that I do not know a single farmer rea 
the same position as myself in the Province of Manitoba who is not quite Mrs! to e 


fall into line so that the body politic all over may be benefited. - ; mh ae A 


Mr, Forrester: We know that foodstuffs and breadstuffs are ee on in many ti 
different Bourses all over western Europe, in fact, all over the world, and I fear that — 
if the Wheat Board was formed in Winnipeg or in Western Canada and they got 
a big quantity of grain on hand—which probably would accumulate—they ond 5 
just be a big fat goose for the Bourses to pluck. There is a danger that you AER . 
get less instead of more. That is what I fear. At the same time, the interests _ ote 
_(ranada are involved in the price of wheat more than in anything else. If you — 

could raise the price of wheat to $2 a bushel, Canada would soon be mid: of her 
_ difficulties, but I am afraid you will knock it instead of boosting its BAe ek 


Mr. Rosiyson: I cannot answer a man’s opinion, but I want to say that the ) 
most sie made in this proposal are quite anxious to run. ee risk. 


representatives vat Oris and Ben lia aN 
{Mr. James Robinson.] . ui ; yee p fp : . 
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Mr Bsehison: From Ontario and also ee New Brunswick, but not ete 
~ Quebec. The Secretary i is here and can answer those questions. 

The hon. ‘Member: I was going to ask if the Canadian Council of hana 
had registered any objections to the compulsory feature of the Wheat Board operations. 
a Mr. Harserr: I think that some of the questions that, have been asked are har dly 
- fair. There seems to be a disposition on the part of some of the hon. members to — 


same attitude. All Phat the farmers are asking is fair play. 
rs Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely my hon, friend is not objecting to the moderate ques- 
tions that have been asked here this afternoon. ‘The same point was raised this 
- morning by Mr. Crerar and I must protest against any suggestion that in asking 
questions we are criticising the farmers. Nothing of the kind. The hon. member 
will have to examine the questions very closely before he can discover anything unfair 
in them. I rather resent these eternal suggestions that if we ask anything that 
_ deviates in the slightest degree from the theme presented we are in any way reflecting 
“upon those who are presenting it. 

A a . The CHatrMan: I think it is the desire of the Committee and of the Goveriniens 
M Me that absolutely the fullest and freest scope should be given in this investigation. 
Bei While I am not a lawyer, and there are no lawyers here, and while perhaps'I am not 
capable of defining the legal intricacies of the Oy enianat hich may be put to the 
_ gentlemen who appear before us, I believe we will succeed better if we allow any 

f questions to be put which hon. members desire to put so long as the gentleman 
mt - answering does not object or feel that he is being imposed upon. 

Ry Mr. Warner: I would like to ask Mr. Robinson if it is his opinion that if wheat 
could be advanced ten cents to the farmer by systematic economic management and by 
' regulating the flow, it would be possible to advance one dollar. One hon. gentle- 
man here made the statement that if you advanced it ten cents you could advance it 
» a dollar. 

ma Mr. Rosrnson: I do not ihink 3 it would Ye Roaible: It is true that you can make 
i. the best of the price by an economic and proper handling and proper putting it on — 
_ the market, but you cannot by any means that I know of increase the price of wheat 
at all by any noticeable sum. The Saving would be in the proper handling, the proper 
Be feeding of the market, and in the sense of security and the confidence that it would 
__ give to the farmer in his present difficult condition. 


Mr. Sranseti: I listened to the careful statement made by Mr. Woods and I 
understood him to say that if the Wheat Board could be in operation now it would 
put at least $25,000,000 in the pockets of the farmers of the west. That is very 
important as it would enable them to purchase many things that are not purchaseable 
er now. I believe that we should ask questions from every standpoint for one of the | 
(>. first things. nat would occur to the farmer would be the cost to the co sumer. The 
working man does not produce any wheat. That is possibly the most im, ttant con- 
- sideration next to the one we are considering. I would ask whether the 25,000,000 
which he says would be saved to the producer is a conservative estimate? 

_ _. Mr. Rosinson: Without going into ‘figures, I would say that that, would be a 
Ber aa estimate, — 
eet . Stansecit: And that would be without raising the cost ‘to the consumer one 
eee ) | : | 
AA My. Rosinson : I believe that it would ot raise the price of flour because, as I ~ 
have pointed out repeatedly, flour does not have these sudden dips that wheat has. 
JI want to say something further. As a matter of fact, if 1t doubled the price of 
_ flory to-day it would not make a difference to the average family of more than one 
AY. Boer aweek. . 


[Mr. James Robinson. ] 


criticise the farmers. When other delegations come here they do not take up the 
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Mr. Sransetu: If that is correct, if it would. fe increase the price by one cent — 
to the consumer, we have one of the greatest objections: taken away. We would 
accomplish two very great things by the operation of the Board if that is true. Tes 4 
there would be a gain of $25,000,000 to the producers where would it come from? 


Mr, Rosinson: I have tried to answer that question two or three times, and I~ a 
do not think that I should repeat it. i | 

The ‘(Cuarrman: I would point out that it is six o’clock when we ‘automatically — 
adjourn and I would like to know when the Coe wishes to meet again and 
whom they wish to hear; 

Mr. Sates: I move that we meet to-morrow at eleven. o’clock to hear Aes 
Robinson further and then Mr, Maharg. . 

Mr. Minuar: Connected with the statement in regard to the price to ie con- 


f 


sumer, I have a very brief statement which I would like to make; y q 
The Cuairman: If you would allow us to decide the question of the next meeting : 
and whom you wish to hear, the Committee, I think, would give you a minute or two : 
to make your statement. 4a 
Mr. Gartanp: Did not the report of the sub- committee set out the ‘hrocedneen . 
which we were to follow? We were to hear the two representatives of the Council of BE 
Agriculture and then representatives from other bodies. The milling interests and ‘ 
the grain exchange were mentioned. | : 
The CuairMAN: The milling interests were next. . ose be 
Mr. MoKay: Are we to have no representatives of the retailers? ~ . 
The Cuamman: The question to decide now is whether we shall meet to-morrow 3) 
and whom we shall hear. The sub-committee will decide any other questions. Te: dh 
the desire of the Committee to sit to-morrow and hear Mr. Maharg? : a: 
: 

Some hon. Members: Yes. | eae k 4 
The Cnairman: Will Mr. Maharg be here to- ao | se Gea a 


Mr. Mavare: Yes.’ At ~ Me “i 


The Cuatratan: Is it the pleasure of the lo wanliees to meet at i o'clock “ 
to- Pea 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. re | : y 

Mr. Minar: I am anxious that this statement should go sown! becaies it bears | ; 
directly on the question of increase or otherwise in the price. This occurred a year se 
ago last winter. A man-took a car of wheat to the mill, and taking into consideration — ‘& 
the price of his flour which he received, the shorts which he received, the brans which i ; 
he received and the price of wheat at that time, and even after taking out his toll 3 
he made one dollar per bushel on thirty bushels, a trifle over one dollar a bushel. From — We 


that I think you will see that at a time when there was no Wheat Board controlling , 
there was an enormous profit between the price of the wheat.and the price of the flour. — 


Mr. Suruertanp: I am sure we-all appreciate the very fair manner in which — 
Mr. Robinson has discussed the matter. He has enabled us to look at it from a fs 
different standpoint. But I would just like to ask him this question: _We all realize — by. 
that the re-establishment of the Wheat Board might have a very disturbing effect on 
the business of the country. If the Wheat Board is a good thing, would it not be 4 
better to advocate a permanent Board? I think ‘Mr. (Robinson made a statement that e : 
the chief objection to making it permanent was a possibility of the Board running — - 
_ wild and the farmers might desire to get away from it. We have nota Wheat Board © £3 a 
carrying on noy, and to re-establish the Board might be a very disturbing factor <i: z 
those who are engaged in the business. Would it not remove a strong objection if, 
those who are back of it would advocate permanency rather than a temporary Board? at 
{[Mr. James Robinson.] . res, Ra 


Mr. aio: Will- you. not give us 3 your aa view? 


terrible mistake. not to give them a trial of handling the grain when it was going © 
down. We wish-to give the Wheat Board a fair trial before saying whether we should 
dispense with it altogether | or whether we should ask for it permencn ty, | We should i 
have at least another year’s experience. 

+ Hon. Mr. Ross: ‘Does that ineaneehe you anticipate a declining market this year? 
Mr, Ropryson : No, not necessarily, ‘but it did apply to the possibility when the 
3 Wheat ‘Board was relieved from its position. No one expected—at least I do not 
- know of any farmer who expected—that the price which prevailed during | the year 
when the Wheat ‘Board was in operation would continue. They expected some lower- 


a expected the very material slump that took place under the open market. 


The Gunmines adjourned until Bride pee 7, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Mr. Rosinson: My personal view has been expressed. In my opinion it ovine ty ae 
year’s operation when the price may ‘be expected to go down as well operation fora 
ear when the prices were going up. Many of the farmers would say that it was Cece 


ing of the price, but I want to say frankly that they never contemplated they never fay 
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Bic: ~The Gainstes met at eleven o’clock am. Present:—Messieurs Kay (a the 
2 Chair), Anderson, Arthurs, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Brown, Cahill, Caldwell, Camp- 
ell, Charters, Chew, Clifford, Crerar, Diss Evans, Fontaine, Porke, Garland (Bow 
River), Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hubbs, Hunt, Johnson (Moosejaw), Knox, Leader, 
Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, MacLean (Prince), McConica, McCrae, McKay, 
McMaster, Malcolm, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, Morrison, Motherwell, Niell, 


uimet, Papineau, Rankin, Raymond, Robb, Robinsen. Sales, Savard, ‘Sexsmith, 


ee 
i 


obin, Tolmie, Warner, ae Wilson, ‘Woodworth. 


% “Mr. J. A. Maharg, of the Baceniive of the “ Cehadian. Council of Agriculinna? 
as in attendance and gave evidence on the re-establishment of the Canada Wheat 


a t eleven ) ‘clock, a.m, 


/ ARTHUR GLASIER, e 
Clerk to Committee. 


inclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Spence, Steve Stewart (Argenteuil), Sutherland, 


oard. Witness retired. Committee adjourned to ‘meet on ‘Tuesday, April eleventh - 
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ae ‘The Select Seale Committee on ‘Agreuttare ‘and Colonization thet at 11 
0 o'clock, the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay presiding. 


‘The CHarrMan Gentlemen, your sub-committee has met and makes its report. _ 


“Your sub-committee beg to recommend that Mr. Watts and Mr. Rice of oe 
Dominion Milling Association be heard on Tuesday next at 11 o’clock.” a 


Is it Mie pleasure of the committee to adopt this nee nen the sub-committee. is 


Motion agreed to. 


_ We will have the pleasure of listening to Mr. Maharg this morning. To many 
members of the House who were here since 1917 Mr. Maharg is well known and | 
probably to the western men he is equally well aot and he does not ae any 
ntroduction. iit . 
_ Mr. J. A. Manarc: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish 
; i to assure you that it is really a pleasure to mingle with the committee again although 
in a different capacity. In regard to the matter before the committee it would 
“almost seem as: though the subject had been exhausted. I am sure personally I 
ae very much the attitude of the committee and the intelligent questioning 
a that has taken place. And if there is anything further that I can add I will be only 
ye too glad to do so.. There seem to be two or three main points, at least that seemed 
Bp: be the opinion of members yesterday and if they can be satisfied on these main 
- points. the objection would be almost if not entirely removed, towards the re-estab- 
j - lishment of the Wheat Board. ‘The points as I remember were first of compulsion and > 
4 next as to the representatives of the consumers,’that is if they were satisfied that the - 
i, consumers were not complaining, and also that the cost to the consumer would not 
be increased. ‘Those seemed to be the three main points. 
_ In regard to the first one, the matter of compulsion that was fairly well dealt 
with but a-case was instanced yesterday of a gentleman that was living close to the 
- railroad who was situated under very favourable circumstances to get his crop to 
BY the market early. Now, if the committee will pardon me for making a personal 
Pe to that, and also a community reference to it, I think I can show that 
that argument is not very widespread. In so far as I am situated myself and the sur- 
rounding community we are probably in as fortunate, if not more fortunate position 
than any other point in the West except that it may be Saskatoon. We can deliver our 
as grain and get a Government certificate within an hour after it is threshed. We can 
oa have a negotiable ‘certificate at once by delivering our grain to the Government eleva-_ 
+ tor, the interior terminal located at. Moosejaw and Saskatoon or in a similar position. 
rs - We have a local of our provincial organization situated within a mile or so of this 
Be rctaic The members surrounding this elevator and the majority of them can 
_ deliver and do deliver to that elevator, and yet being in a most favourable position, 
4 they i in that local have passed a unanimous resolution asking for the re-establishment — 
of the Wheat Board. Now, there is a community that could not be more favour- 
Rs. bly situated. _They ean get their negotiable documents with their grade and ee 


(Mr. A. Maharg.] 
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better position by having the Wheat Board 6 Su NEiod: There may be individuals. 
Of course you will always find that, but up to the present, I have not yet met a 
single individual personally that has given any sign of opposition to it, either as: au 
producer of grain, as a consumer, or as a ‘business man in we West. True, there 


representatives visiting the convention “whee this “resolution was passed and thera 3 
was just one individual out of that entire group that held up his hand in opposition — 
to the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. I think that would show that the 
opposition to the compulsory part of it is very slight indeed, and the argument of the 
two farmer speakers here I think must be taken as conclusive that we are even now 
under a compulsory system. In so far as the consumers are concerned, they have not — 
had a representative here as yet. I don’t know whether they will or not. But I~ 
think we can take the Board of Trade in the eee at least, as fairly Tepes a : 
of the consumers. ; 
T have here a resolution passed pe the AgSonea Boards of Trade of ‘the province 8 
of Saskatchewan, I am informed that the ‘Associated Board of Trade of Alberta is , 
taking similar action although their conclusions have not reached here yet. I am also — 
informed that the Winnipeg Board of Trade is taking similar action. I am not — 
prepared to state what their conclusion will be, but I have here a resolution passed 
by the Associated Boards of Trade of the province of Saskatchewan which includes | 
Regina, Saskatoon, Moosejaw, Prince Albert, Yorkton, North Battleford, Weyburn, — 
Swift Current, Assiniboia, Rush Lake, Star City, Whitewood, eoetnoweee Spruce. 
Lake, Melfort, Kerrobert, Perdue, Birch Hills, ‘Shell Brook and Debden. 
“Whereas wheat growing is one of the basic industries of Canada on the success - 
of which the prosperity of our whole country largely depends, and _ ae 
“Wuereas the present method of the sale of wheat in Canada has made all : 
prices uncertain and the farmer hesitates to risk growing his maximum crop with 
the possibility of a loss on production, and 
“‘ WHEREAS we believe the re-establishment of a Wheat Board for the Dominion — 
of Canada would make the price of wheat more stable and allow the farmer to obtain — 
the maximum price for his product, thereby benefiting the whole country. e 
“Now THEREFORE BE IT ResoLvep that the Saskatchewan Associated Boards of 
Trade in annual meeting assembled in the City of Prince Albert on the sixteenth — 
(16th) day of March, 1922, go on record as being in favour of the re-establishment — 
of the Wheat Board in Gonads at once, so as to be able to handle the 1922 erop, and — 
that a copy of this. Resolution be sent to the Minister of Trade and ‘Commerce and 
to the Ministers of Agriculture and Interior.” _ : 
Now, this expresses the views of the Boards of Trade of the province of Saskat- — 
chewan which I think can be taken as fairly representative of the consumers of that — 
part of the country. I have not any doubt aa that the other Boards of Trade are 
of a similar mind. . 
Then, as to the cost to the consumer, the opinion has been expressed iy SS 
two farmer gentlemen who have appeared before you that in their opinion they would 
not increase the cost to the consumer. That has been~my own opinion for some time — 
_ as probably some of you will remember when we were holding the sessions in the old | 
Museum building, on the Debate on the Budget. I believe it was there I was 
speaking, when the question was asked me by Dr. Edwards as to my opinion as to the — 
Government taking control and fixing the price. I expressed the opinion there that 
in my opinion it would be to the advantage of both consumer and producer that — 
this action should be taken. Now, I have here a copy of what is known as the | 
Stewart-Riddell report. The Government of Saskatchewan because of the serious ‘ 
situation in regard to the marketing of our wheat, asked those gentlemen, believing | 
as they did, and I believe they were perfectly right, that these two gentlemen are y, 


least knew the situation equally as well if not better than probably most ‘any others. 
Mr. J. A, Maharg.] 
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one they: pe dcunded: a brett of questions ae aged them to answer them. Among 
other things that they state is the price of flour to the consumer and this is what 
they have to state in regard to that. 


bh (3). The price of flour to consumers bears a direct relationship to the 
prevailing price of wheat, but flour prices invariably do not follow day to day 
fluctuations in the wheat market. Three-quarters of the farmers’ wheat is 
marketed during a period of three months, at the beginning of the season, when 
the price of wheat usually is depressed. During the remaining nine months 
the tendency has always been for the price of wheat to ascend to higher levels, 
with the result that the producer only gets the benefit of the prevailing higher 
prices for the remaining quarter of his season’s crop. ‘The consumer, on the 
other hand, pays for his flour on the basis of current prices for wheat. There- 
fore, if as a rule the wheat market inclines to low levels during three months 
of the year, and to high levels during nine months of the year, because the 
bulk of the producers’ wheat comes:on the market in the shorter period, it 
would be to the advantage of the consumer, as well as the producer, if the 
delivery of that wheat crop could be more evenly spread over the entire 
twelve months. If this could be done, fluctuations in prices would be lessened, 
and it igs a well recognized fact ie fluctuations in prices are detrimental 
either to the Poona! or consumer.” 


That is the opinion of two gentlemen who have had at least as nek aa oppor- 
tunity_of knowing what effect it would have on the consumer, as it has been stated 
here they had control of the price of flour during the time of the operation of the 
Wheat Board. In regard to that point, I think we can rest fairly content that it 
does not mean any appreciable increase to the consumer. ‘Then the question yester- 
day was also raised as to the effect it might have on the world’s market. Well now, 
we are not so deeply concerned with the world’s market, that is with the price of 
the world’s market. ‘We believe that that price under normal conditions will take 
care of itself very largely. What we are more interested in is the maintaining of 
the fair world price, that is, some means that will prevent fictitious world’s prices 
from obtaining. I would like to give the committee illustrations bearing on the last 


two years. During the last two years our competitors in the wheat market have been 
- largely, almost entirely Argentine and Australia. ‘True, India has been exporting 


some wheat but not to any very large extent. The American continent, the United 


States and ourselves and Argentine and Australia have been the large producers 


‘of wheat for export purposes. Now, during the marketing of our wheat in 1920, 


‘which is the time that the Argentine crop and Australia crop is hanging in the 


balance as it twere,-just the same as our crop hangs in the balance for one or two 
months depending on the season. While our crop was being marketed, the prospects 
in both Argentine and Australia were not very good. They were hanging in the 
balance with a doubt all the time that the crop would be short, but in spite of that 
our markets were continuously going down, continuously dropping, to such an extent 
that wheat fell almost a $1 a bushel, approximately that. It went down for 
those months that were described here to you yesterday when our deliveries are 
heavy and when the Argentine and Australia crops were hanging in the balance. As 
far as the ‘Argentine and Australia crops were concerned, the weather took a favour- 
able turn and they harvested better than the average crop in 1920. What was. the 


result. As I stated, when the crop was in the balance, when they were in doubt. 


as to securing this wheat crop the market went down, down, down, and right at the 
time the winter crops were being delivered, during the months of January and along 
there, when they were at their heaviest delivery, the market started going up again 
every day, and the result was that it went back up again to almost $2 a bushel two 
years ago this time. That is what we believe the Wheat Board will accomplish. It 
{Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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the same conditions prevailed this year. In the season, -about the time deliveries. wv 
started, wheat was selling around $1.50 a bushel in store at Fort William. As soon — 


as delivery started to become rather heavy, it started to. decline, and it went down. 


The May option, which is the option market, which is the market that the , 


large bulk of the western wheat is sold in, it went down to as low as $1.07, then 
again as usual, after the seventy per cent of wheat, as stated in this report which 


I have read to you was marketed, it starts going back up again and it almost touched 


$1.50 again the wheat went to $1.50. The option went, to $1.47, something like 
that. That is what we are trying to accomplish, to prevent a sagging market at 
that particular time. 

It was explained yesterday that having the one selling agency the wheat can be 
marketed according to the requirements from day to day. There are only two actual 
purchasers of wheat, that is the exporter and the miller. The exporter and the miller 
will come unto the market daily, I suppose, if they require wheat and make their 
purchases. As soon’ as their requirements are filled, then the market is left entirely 


to the speculator. The system of marketing was explained here yesterday, that is — 
the commission man is absolutely helpless. He has his instructions to sell. He is 


responsible to the individual who consigns his car to him for a price on the day 


-- that he orders him to sell. If he does not sell on that day and the market should — 
decline then he is responsible for the difference in price on that day and the decline 


on the following day or whatever day he may sell the grain. Consequently he has no 
other option but to sell that wheat according to his instructions. Again the trade 
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should know that. Even the exporters and the millers know that. The speculators — 


Imow that very well and immediately the requirements, in so far as the exporter 


and the miller are concerned, are filled, then the fact remains that they will pull off 


the market and it is left to the speculator. Now the speculator is not going to 


pay the price that the exporter and the miller were paying, for these are the people 


he has got to sell to or to another speculator. There are only those sources for him. 


Consequently he is not going to pay that price, and the result is that the wheat is — ; 


thrown on the market, the commission men through his broker or himself will throw 
a block of wheat on the market at a certain price. There is no taker for it, and 


he has to offer it at a cheaper price for he has to sell it at the best price he can 


eet for it that day, and the result is that the wheat market is beared down to a more 


or less degree all the time and if as it has been stated there are thousands and thou- 


sands of sellers they have to sell their grain because they have no control over it, | 
and the result is that the market decreases every day, it has been experienced cure Hy: 


the past few years. 
Now, these are the chief reasons, so far as we are concerned, bay we, think the 


Board would lead to a gradual feeding of the wheat on to the market as the actual 
_ eonditions require. A question was asked yesterday, would this gradual feeding of — 
the wheat on to the market not have a tendency to hold the wheat back, and 
whether there would be the usual amount of wheat forwarded to the head of the 
lakes, or across the lakes to the sea ports. Now, the farmers themselves have not all ti 
to do with the forwarding of the wheat, not by any means. At the initial point in — 
the eountry from fifty to seventy per cent of the wheat is sold to dealers, sold to the » 
- elevator companies. It goes down as low as around fifty per cent, and very often, 
or sometimes, up as high as seventy per cent; that is wheat sold to the dealers. The 
dealers have bought that wheat for future delivery in a certain month, it may be — 
seaaes or it may be November, depending upon which month the option is asked — 


_ The result is they have to get that wheat forward in order +o fill their contracts, 


as no elevator company of any consequence that I know of takes any chance on the : 


market whatever. They ne their wheat to-day, and sige sell it to-day. Mey even 
[Mr. J. A, Maharg.] 


Consequently, they have to forward their wheat to the head of the lakes 


as well. 
‘ they | have to secure their money through the banks, and they have to make a turn- 
over as quickly as they oY saa can. The Stewart-Riddell report refers to that. It 
4 patos: — ; 


“Through lines of credit with the banks each department of the grain 


5 that their business resolves itself into a series of turn-overs during the crop 
\ ie season. The average western crop requires approximately $100,000,000 of 


companies, commission merchants and track buyers, each of whom as we have 


a large amount of money provided by the banks there would not be nearly enough 
5 


has once begun, and the use of financial credit becomes extensive, the vital 
5 _ problem in the mind of the “trade” is to keep the wheat moving as rapidly 
re as possible so as to maintain credits with the banks on a strong basis. 


for the task of taking wheat out of the farmers’ hands, and either placing it 


any time. Naturally, various factors come into play affecting the amount of 
a credit available for handling the crop. The necessities of convenient financing 
‘1 under the open market have brought about a division of the grain business 
Pi ose ante four parts.” 


Then they go on to/show how business is divided. There is another paragraph 


i - Mone): — 


x wy “The various features of the grain trade which have been referred to have 
been developed under the system of open markets now in existence. At the 
ae present time all the forces of the market seem to be directed towards getting 
the wheat out of the farmers’ hands and rushing it on the market within as 
PY short a period as possible following the completion of harvest operations. 
Broadly speaking, both transportation and banking interests exert all the weight 
ef their influence to this end, because under the existing conditions of com- 
te petition their interests cannot adequately be protected in any other way.” 


This will show the committee the reasons why the crop has to be handled as 3 


- expeditiously as possible; but were it under the control of the Wheat Board the 


- same necessity, so far as financial arrangements are concerned, would not prevail, at — 


their heavy overdraft would be confined very largely to the early operations of the 


- season. As the members of the committee know, only a certain advance is made 


‘ 
least not to the same extent. True, the Board would have to finance the wheat, but 
i 
on the grain. The balance of that is held over for a very considerable time. It is 


quite true that there are advances made at the present time on consigned grain, but | 


- immediately the sale is made, that is cleaned up and it requires the full price of the 
grain to satisfy in that respect. Under the Board, that condition would not arise to 


represent the amount between the advance and the amount they actually received 
for the grain when they sold it; so that, instead of increasing the amount of the 
credit required under normal conditions at least, that is under normal marketing, 
that amount would be eagenee rather than increased. | 
Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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The financing of the situation compels that sale, if for no other reason, as — 


trade endeavours to conduct its operations and to conduct them so rapidly 


credit with the banks to ensure its movement. This money is loaned to elevator 
shown, performs his own particular work in moving the crop. Even with the > 


if the wheat were allowed to accumulate. When the movement of the wheat 


e 

| aia Upon the grain dealers and the transportation companies, the banks depend — 
| 

i actually on the market, or in a position where it may be put on the market at 
G 


the same extent, as they would be continually accumulating a surplus which would > 
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Then, a question arose yesterday, I believe, as to the board disturbing present ¥. 
conditions. It might not be clear to the committee just to what extent that disturb- — 
ance would be felt. There is only one line of legitimate grain trading that was — 
interfered with during the operations of the board in any way whatever, and that was — 
the exporter. True, the exporter was put out of business, as it were, but it must be — 
-remembered that the exporter has nothing at stake, that is so far as capital expendi- — 
ture is concerned. Many exporters have not a dollar at-stake other than their station- — 
ery, or the furniture in the office which they occupy. The largest investment, so far — 
as capital investment is concerned, would be in their furniture and fixtures. No 4 
other line of legitimate trade was interfered with in any way whatever. The eleva- : 
tor companies carried on their business and were given a fair margin of profit. I 
know whereof I speak because we are operators ourselves, having probably the largest — 
elevator system in the world, and we handle, I think, more grain than any other © 
elevator system in Canada. We know exactly the conditions, and the business was — 
carried on without any interference whatever. We were given a fair margin; the © 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada fixed the charges allowed for handling; — 
the Wheat Board fixed the amount required to take care of overhead charges, and we 
were not interfered with in any way, except that possibly the profits might have 

been reduced considerably in some cases. Nevertheless, full provision was made for — 
a fair margin of profit to the trade. There was no ee on the part of the pro- 
ducers to that being done, none whatever. 

Then we come to the commission houses. They were left exactly in the same 
position as they were. They received exactly the same commission charges, and 
they were relieved entirely of the selling of the grain. They were not put to the ex- 
pense of getting their grain on the floor and of disposing of the grain at all. When © 
the papers were sent to them for the producer, they just dealt with that exactly the 
same as before. They sent him out the amount of the advance that the Board — 
allowed and drew on the Board directly for the amount that they had paid to the ~ 
individual farmer. ‘So that, so far as the commission men were concerned, 
they were in a much better position than they had been .under the open 
marketing system. They were relieved of all the responsibility of selling the wheat. 

There is another group of individuals who would be interfered with to a certain 
extent, but they are not a necessary adjunct. I refer to the brokers who are carrying 
on business largely for the speculator. Quite a number of these brokers do a con- 
siderable business at times for those who have large quantities of grain. to sell, but — 
they are not a necessary part of the trade. The only legitimate portion of the busi- 
ness, that I know of, that would be interfered with would be the exporters. If there 
is any complaint they might have a just complaint. J am of the opinion, however, 
that if the exporter is actually at any financial loss through the operation of the 
Wheat Board, some arrangement might be made to take care of that. There would 
be no serious objection, I think, from the producers. We do not uns to put any 
man who is doing a legitimate business in a difficult position if it can be avoided; 
and I do not think that the Board at any time did that except in regard to the exporters. 
Their business was practically cut off. There are one or two other matters to which 
I would like to refer in connection with this report of Messrs. Stewart and Riddell. 

I am quoting from it because these gentlemen are better qualified to state the position 
than I am. In regard to the different systems of marketing grain that have been 
referred to during the sittings of this committee and also in the House, it has been 
mentioned that there were three schools of thought, as one hon. gentleman deseribed it. _ 
There was the Wheat Board; the voluntary pool and the system of selling through the | 
co-operative companies. As was stated to you yesterday, there is only one school of — 
thought, so far as the producers of wheat are concerned. There may be an occasional 
individual who objects to the Wheat Board. I am not quarreling with him; he i is 
perfectly entitled to his own opinion. But so far as the farmers organizations are 
[Mr. J. A. Maharg.] ; 
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Te sean sa hae are asking ra the Wheat Bard eas they are oonvinced that it is 
the only measure that will meet the situation at the present time. At the time that 
this Stewart-Ridell report was drafted the situation was not nearly so acute as it 
; has been since; yet this is what the report has to say as to the different methods:— 


“In the first place, we believe that the most perfect form of a centralised 
wheat marketing agency, at the present time, can be created only under the 
control of a national organization. And, secondly, we believe that in consider- 
ing any form of wheat marketing pool, involving less than complete national 
control, one based upon voluntary co-operative effort on the part of the producer 
is preferable to one bound by the provisions of a legal contract.” 


They state very clearly that they believe that the most perfect system at that time 
would have been under a national organization. One crop year has passed since this 
report was issued; that is, one crop has been marketed, and the situation is more 
acute than it was at that time. Yet that is the opinion of the two men who are in 
a position to study the question as fully as it is possible for any one to do. 


An hon. Memper: Would you read the last part of the paragraph ? 


Mr. Manare: The last part gives their opinion as to the other two systems spoken 
of some time ago. (Reads) :— 


“Secondly, we believe that in considering any ee of wheat, marketing 
pool, involving less than eomplete national control, one based upon volun- 
tary co- operative effort on the part of the producer is preferable to one bound 
by the provisions of a legal contract.” 


If ae was to be done, they believe that the voluntary pool would be better than 
the legal contract that has been put in operation in some other places; that is, a 
binding contract compelling you under penalties to deliver your grain to the noose 
organization. It draws the distinction between those two methods, entirely separate 

f from the national system of marketing. They simply state that the national system 
is preferable, and they then give their opinion as to the two other systems if national 
marketing is not permitted. 

There is one other matter to which I would like to refer. That is the iheian te 
power of the west. I am not sure whether we all realize the position of the farmer | 
so far as providing a market for the general products of our Dominion is concerned, 
I think I am quite safe in saying that the prosperity of the different branches of trads 
in all the provinces of Canada is largely bound up with the success of the farmers of 
the three western provinces. I do not think that anyone province escapes that con- 
dition. We can take those of you who represent British Columbia. I am fully satis- 
fied that you have recognized in the past the importance of the purchasing power of the 
three Prairie Provinces, so far as you are concerned, in the marketing of your chief 
products, which are lumber and fruit, and early vegetables to a large extent, but parti- 
ecularly lumber and fruit. The situation in the west has been such during the past 
two years that there has practically been no building so far as the farmers are con- 
cerned; practically none; and so far as the purchase of other commodities is con- 
cerned—apples in particular—I would just like to give you an experience as related 
to me by a merchant in one of our western towns in the fall of 1920. When the market 

"opened in the fall of 1920 there was a small amount of wheat sold at a very good 
price. This gentleman outlined to me the situation in which he found himself. When 
the farmers started marketing their grain they were obtaining a very good price, and 
their purchases from him were, while not in wholesale quantities, in unbroken pack- 
ages, if I may use that expression. They purchased their apples by the box, and their 
sugar by the twenty pounid sack or possibly by the one hundred pound sack, and so on, 

in preparation for the winter. In the course of two or three weeks, however, that 
(Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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purchase them in twenty-five cent or fifty cent lots to take home for the kiddies, per- i 


haps, but buying 1 in large quantities immediately ceased. The result was this merchant 
found himself in this position that he had placed orders for certain quantities which 


he had believed he would be able to dispose of, and was not able to do so, and his 


financial condition was thereby rendered embarrassing. I just mention that as an 
illustration of the effect the fall in the market had on the purchasing power of the 
western farmer. That condition gradually works back until it affects the manu-— 
facturer and also the producer of raw material. There was another point I wanted to 
mention with regard to the unanimity of opinion of the West on the re-establishment 
of the Wheat Board, At the last session of the Saskatchewan legislature a unanimous 
resolution was passed and subsequently forwarded to the different departments at 
Ottawa requesting the re-establishment of the Wheat Board along exactly the same 
lines as has been asked for by the farmers’ associations. I just mention this fact in 
order to indicate that it is practically a unanimous desire in so far as the West is con- 
cerned. The point has been raised about the permanency of the Board. It came up in 
a rather peculiar form yesterday, but I think it was satisfactorily disposed of and that 
this committee is now fully convinced that the board is not being asked for as a 
permanent method of doing business. Further, I think it has been clearly shown that 
it is not’ expected that it will in any way whatever cost the people of Canada a single 
cent. We do not wish that, and we do not expect it. In fact, I think it has been 
admitted by prominent members of this committee yesterday that that is beyond — 
expectation. We might follow it on all the way through from British Columbia to 
the East, but possibly I might give you one illustration to show its effect on the 
Maritime Provinces. They may think they are not interested to any great extent in 
the purchasing power of the western farmer by reason of their remoteness. I am of 
opinion that the Maritime Provinces are very large producers of iron products. That 
has been stated on the floor of the House, and I believe it is quite true. It may there- 


fore be interesting to some hon. members who have not followed agriculture to know 


that the farmers of Canada are the largest purchasers of iron products, very many of 


which are in a fine state of manufacture. In support of this statement I would like to 
refer to the steel and iron products that are used on the average farm. I have made a ~ 


careful calculation of the amount of iron products actually employed on an average © 


half-section farm, and it varies from 10,000 pounds to 15,000 pounds. That may seem 
a considerable quantity, but hon. members who are also agriculturists will be able — 
to calculate the amount for themselves. Of course, many farmers do not own their On 
threshing machines. Let us place the average at 12,000 pounds, which is an exceedingly — st 


conservative estimate of the amount of iron s Bpoees used on the average western 
farm, the average life is generally admitted to be from eight to twelve years. If you 
place the average life of these products at twelve years, you have an actual purchase by 
the average western farmer farming a half-section farm—that is what we consider one 


of the smallest units in the West—of 1,000 pounds per year. In view of this calculation — pest 


it is quite apparent that the Maritime Proves are not exempt from any effect on the 


“purchasing power on the western agriculturists. Other provincts are similarly _ 


affected. Ontario and Quebec realize that fact. There is one other feature which - 
is probably. of as much importance to Eastern Canada, particularly the Gai dupnalc 
interests, as it is to the (West: During last fall by reason of the conditions under — 


which the agriculturists were labouring there was an almost universal demand by. 
business men and farmers constituting large representative gatherings representing — 


one-eighth of the population of the entire province, a unanimous resolution was passed — 


asking the Saskatchewan Government to put into effect the Moratorium powers with 
which they invested themselves some years ago. I was a member of the Saskatchewan _ 


Government at that time and am therefore aware of the pressure that was brought to. 
[Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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; Bi - bear upon the iene: and I know it was hae after ‘the Giihest explanation und 
consideration of the question that they were able to convince those people that it would 
not be a good thing for them at that particular time. The situation went from bad to 
worse and the demand continued, and it was only when the government got together 


and obtained from the loan companies a virtual guarantee that the utmost leniency 
would be extended that conditions improved. It was only after that assurance had been 
_ given that the demand lessened. I would like to tell this committee, as I told the gov- 
ernment some time ago when we presented our memorandum, that I do not believe 

any government in Western Canada can resist the demand for action in connection 

with the establishment of the Wheat Board during the next season of marketing grain 
unless some other form of protection is provided. The life of the West particularly 
: depends absolutely upon the farmers. In fact, the-life of Canada, financially, depends 
: almost equally as much on the farmers, and no government can afford to permit what is 
- recognized to be the chief industry of Canada to be crippled in such a way as to render. 
; recovery practically hopeless. I am fully convinced that if a similar situation arises — 
we next fall—as I am satisfied it will unless action is taken to prevent 1t— no government 
i will be able to resist the pressure that will be brought to bear upon them for protection 
sy in some way or other. The farmers cannot be exposed to a similar situation during 
another marketing season. If they are so exposed I make the prediction that the 
: population of Western ‘Canada will be very materially decreased. It has decreased 


hundreds of them. That statement is not based upon an idle dream or upon guess 
2 work, but upon actual fact, and that flow of emigration from Western Canada will 
i continue unless something is done to alleviate the distressing conditions now prevailing. 
Tn so far as the feeling of the West in the matter of acreage sown is concerned, that — 
has been fully covered and anything I would say im that respect would be.simply with 
a view to emphasizing what has already been said by the other, speakers who have 
appeared before this committee. I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
the acreage will be very much decreased unless action is taken as soon as possible. 
Seeding has been commenced in some of the earlier portions of the West. It \will be 
general within the next week or ten days, and unless some assurance is given to the 
farmers at an early date the acreage sown will be very materially decreased in so far 
as wheat is concerned, and the situation in so far as other grains are concerned wil! 
be similar in character. The question was raised yesterday as to the marketing of 
i oats and as to whether we were asking that the board should control oats. Tihat has 
i ‘not been asked for, but I cannot say that I see any objection to its being done. If 
‘ the oat-grower is of the opinion that his oats could be better marketed through the 

Wheat Board, I see no reason, personally, why it should not be done. There is not, 
_ however, the same necessity for it. The prices of wheat and oats almost always main- 
tain a relative position to each other, and as wheat goes up in price oats usually 


bear a similar relation almost continuously. As I have stated, I can see no objection, 
4 personally, to giving to the Wheat Board the power to control oats, so that that power 
if could be exercised if the board thought it desirable. It would in no way affect the 
: marketing of our wheat, and if it would assist the producer of oats I see no reason 
| why the functions of the board should not be extended to the control of oats as well. 


Mr. Warner: Is not the reason why that power has not been asked for due to the 


0 fact that our oats are more largely used in our own country? 
i 
4 


My. Manara: Yes; oats are largely used for our own consumption or in ie 
United States. Of course, the Fordney tariff has practically’ killed export to the 
United States. It is just possible that your list of questions has been exhausted in — 


{Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 


% _ the different financial, manufacturing and wholesale interests and discussed the matter, — 


during the last two years. ‘Settlers are continually moving out, scores of them 


follows and maintains a’relative position to wheat. The other grains, except flax, will _ | 
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the two previous sessions, but if not I shall 63 a to meee to the best of my ability — 
any questions you may desire to ask. | 

Mr. McKay: You have quoted very extensively from the Stewart-Riddell report. 
Is it possible to secure for each member of this committee a copy of that report? 

Mr. Mawarc: I think so. It is a report by the Saskatchewan Government. Bt 
believe the committee already has a copy of that report on file. 

Mr. McKay: Would it be possibte for each member of this committee to obtain 
a copy? 

Mr. Manarc: It is a provincial government publication I imagine copies are 
available for distribution. 


Mr. McKay: They are not available for distribution here at the present time? 
Mr. Manara: No. 


- Hon. Mr. Stevens: I aderiand the report to which eelarines has been Br: 
‘is one of the most illuminating on this subject that has ever been prepared, and affords 
perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the re-establishment of the Wheat % 
Board that could possibly be produced. It belek therefore be a very great benefit. 
to this committee if it could be filed. Va 

Mr. Manarc: A copy of this report has been “fled wih awe coniratitee. Be 1f it 
is the desire of the committee to secure a copy for each member, we shall be glad to 
have them supplied if they are available. If they are available there is no question 
that the government of Saskatchewan will be only too glad to furnish them. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I have two or three copies of that report with me. 


Mr. Waite: Mr. Maharg made the statement that many of the farmers in | _ 
_ Western ‘Canada are moving out. ‘Where are those people going? | 
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Mr. Manarc: The large majority of them were returning to the United States. 
Mr. Wuire: Did they come from the United States originally? | 

Mr. Manarc: Possibly some of them did. 3 

Mr. Wuire: What became of the farms they vacated? | 


Mr. Manarc: Some of the farms have been absolutely abandoned and are now - 
growing wild, scores of them. Others have gone back to the mortgage companies. 


Mr. McKay: Are the farmers who are moving out of Western Canada men who 
came from the United States, or are they European immigrants or native Cana- 
dians ? 

Mr. ‘Manarc: There may be some of each class you have mentioned. I could 
not say definitely. I do know, however, that a large number of them are moving 
out. One hon. member mentioned the Mennonites. I do not refer to those people 
at all. The Mennonites are going out in a body. They have purchased land else- 
where. The individuals to whom I have referred are going out upon their own — 
responsibility and not as a colony. y 


Mr. McMurray: Is it not a fact that the farmers who are leaving the West for 
the United States are doing so not on account of prices but on account of drought 
in the particular localities in which they were located, and that there is no maried ie 
emigration from the settled districts of the West? | eh Why) 


Some hon. Mempers: Yes. 3 | | so 


2 

Mr. Manarc: I don’t think there are but very, very few districts. There are — 2 

some few districts in the West where they are not going but there is a general move- Se 

ment there all over the country. Last fall I travelled around considerably and it was ee 
a common thing to see them loading their effects out of a car at the siding, and i 
quite a common thing. | Piss 


[Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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i. Mt. Marane I cannot say I am sure. “Many of them have taken their patie 
with them. Some of them have gone to British Columbia, some of them have 
moved back to northern Ontario, many of them have cane “pack across the border, 
‘but they are moving away from the West. 


- Hon. Mr. Srevens: I am interested in the remarks of Mr. Maharg, in regard 
to their moving out. We have quite a large number who have come into British 

Columbia and have settled in Okanagan valley, i in Vancouver island, and other parts, 
Pind we also have a very large number in the city of Vancouver and the other 
eee I wish to say this to the committee in justice to these individuals, that 
3 they come there very well provided for, in fact to retire; not driven out of the 
i country. I think my friend Mr. Maharg has given a somewhat stretched opinion 
; won these people. We have literally dozens of them in British Columbia who have 

left the prairie and they are doing very, very well. Some of our best citizens are from 
¢ the prairie. It may be interesting to the committee to get this fact. Last winter 
the Vancouver Board of Trade gave a reception to visitors form the prairie and our 
: city alone had two receptions. It had to be divided into two because the number 
E was so great. There were thirty-three hundred men besides women and their families, 
* not this present winter, a year ago, visiting in our city from the prairie and pendines 
4 the winter there. Now, that is something we appreciate very highly. I wanted to 
ask Mr, Maharg two questions. 


Mr. Manara: Let me reply to your statement, first will you, if you please, then 
we will take the questions. It is very true that many of our settlers have moved 
,to British Columbia, quite true, but that is in the past years. I venture to say 
f there are very, very few who have moved to British Columbia that have gained 
_ their competence there that you speak of in the last two years. Many years ago 
- they moved and I might say for the information of the gentlemen that we had 
- many settlers who moved from our own district eight or ten or twelve years ago who 
~ were glad to come back and purchase the old farm again. | 
ag - Hon. Mr. Stevens: We had some this year returned to the prairies, returned to 
_ take up their farming again because of a lot of hard times we have been suffering 
in British Columbia during the last eighteen months. I was going to put two 
questions if Mr. Maharg will permit me. First I gather from his address, which 
_ I have listened to with a great deal of interest that the opinion he expresses and in 
- this he feels he has expressed practically the unanimous opinion of the Prairie Pro- 
- vinees, that the Wheat Board, the re-establishment of it is essential to the prosperity 
of the farmers of the prairie. I ask him if that is the ‘correct interpretation of his 
views. “s | 7 

ae Mr. Manarc: To a certain extent. I don’t think that any one would claim that 
the Wheat Board itself would immediately bring prosperity but the condition of the 
_ farmers is such that unless the Wheat Board and any other measure that we can 
secure are brought into effect that there will be no returns for the farmers. They 
¥ will be operating at a loss as they have been operating during the past two years. 
i Hon. Mr. Stevens: The reason you are asking for it—and I am doing this in 
order to accept your views. I don’t wish or desire to disturb you at all—that the 
establishment of the Wheat Board is asked for, shall I say in the interest of the 
prairie farmer, and the second point that the nation as a whole ought therefore to 
grant it as a whole because of the fact that it-is necessary for the prosperity of this 
kn 7 3° ° ; . ° ° 
very large and important section of our population. That is the second question. 


x Mr. Manare: In regard to the first question I would say yes, that it is in the 
¥ interest of the farmers of the west. The second, as to the interests of all of Canada, 
Ee I would say yes, I think it is. I think it is. You got some figures yesterday, the 
ag (Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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beeen ent of yesterday of el ao Hailes daltats: was a very very coneeresttil 


estimate. In fact there was one statement given here yesterday between two months, — 
that just figuring it out in my head at the time would show even a greater amount | 
than that between the two months. Consequently I think it is ae Aah in the — 
interest of Canada as a whole. m 


Mr. Neitxi: I just want to give my own opinion about the men coming from ane 
prairie. For one millionaire coming into the country I know of dozens of men : 


4 


coming from the prairie broken and helpless, seeking a day’s work. ; 
Mr. ArtHurs: Is Mr. Maharg asking for the re-establishment of the Board, for id 


the purpose of equalizing the prices? Is that right? hs vi 
Mr. Manare: Yes. | 


Mr. Arruurs: Are you in favour of a permanent board, or ‘only a temporary — 
board and why? 


Mr. Manare: In the matter of the permanency of the board, we have not at any » 
time asked for it as a permanent institution. =. iy he 


Mr. Arruurs: Why? 


Mr. Manare: At no time. The reasons ae been given by the former speakers — 
but I have no hesitation in saying that the matter of it as a permanent institution 
has never been discussed at any>of our large association gatherings. Not that I — 
know of. It has never been discussed at our Saskatchewan annual convention by our — 
association at any time and I am not aware that it has been discussed at either one — 
of the provincial conventions. It has only been discussed as a temporary measure to — 
meet what we hope is a temporary situation and as soon as eee come back to normal 
it is not asked for. Mt 


Mr. ArtHurs: Would not the original and main idea of ne board still prevail > 
under any series of years, that is to say that. the farmer must bear market his : 
wheat during the time of low prices? 


Mr. Maware: Not to the same extent. Up until those last few years there have 
been large numbers of individuals who were in position to hold their wheat, but — 
from one cause or another, as it was outlined yesterday, drought, grasshoppers, hail, : . 
and such like, together with the tremendous drop in prices has reduced that to an ~ 
almost negligible quantity and the position is that they have to sell their wheat. TP es 
they don’t somebody else will sell it for them. They are forced to sell it, to put. FL ands 
son the market as soon as they possibly can. This statement here shows some of the — 
reasons. The bank and railway companies are pushing to get the grain out as well, ; 
They are all in the same boat, if I might use the expression the wholesaler, the 
retailer, they are all in the same boat. ‘ 


ri 


Mr. ArtHurs: I am not opposing the board. I would ke to get for my own 
information—I cannot see any possible reason why if this board should be useful one — 
year it should not be useful all the time. There is another complaint from the West 
regarding Street sales. This is said to be a big complaint from the small farmer, i in, 
small towns where there is only one elevator. This is set up as reason for the re-estab- 
lishment of the board. Would that then be met by the board having only jurisdiction 
for one year, or would it not be better by having a permanent board. eed Hee 


Mr. Mauare: It certainly will be met to a certain extent during the one year. . 
For instance the spread has been greatly reduced. That spread has not always existed. — 
The fact that the grain is forced on the market takes care of that spread to a large — 
extent. I might just explain here one of the reasons. That might be attributed to : 
the local elevator, probably the entire blame for it might be attributed to the local 

. [Mr. J. A. Maharg.] é 
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‘elevator, but ‘the eee Bees St idast we fee ‘by experience that we can only pay 


-for that wheat what we can get for it from some other person. We are not choosers 


of the price we will pay. We buy as close as we possibly can but we can only pay the 
farmer for that wheat what some other person will pay us for Hh on the date we Bye 
out to make delivery. Consequently if the other man will say “I will give you” 


as the hypothetical case “$1.50 in store Fort William for No. 1 Northern Wheat, or 


I will give -you $1.45 for No. 2 Northern Wheat in store Fort William.” Then that 


igs the basis we have to take. ‘The elevator companies have not got the say as to 


what that price will be, and the more grain that is rushed onto the market; almost 


; invariably these spreads will widen as it is this year. The spread between No. 1 and 


No. 3 Northern this year is about double what it was under the operation of the 
Wheat Board. You can get the exact figures for the committee if it is necessary. 


An hon. Memper: ‘I want to speak in regard to the matter which the hon. member 
for Vancouver raised. He said he knew quite a number of prairie farmers who are 


moving to British Columbia. He also knows a number of them who are moving 


_ back to the prairies. He thinks it must be very profitable when they move back to 
- commence farming again. I have a number of neighbours who have moved to British 


Columbia during the last two years and they got so little money down on their farms’ 
that they were forced to come back and statt working them just because the buyer 
threw them up. They could not get a penny. That is the reason they came back. 


Mr. Dicrrs: I might state in addition to what Mr. Neill says that my experience 


: : is that there are very very few people penniless, as he says. We quite realize and 
I think those of ts from there have what we might term the spirit of the West. We 
. from British Columbia I think can speak for that spirit. I would be pleased to see 


these eastern farmers get a price for their grain that would make them prosperous. 


: We would feel that way although we expected to derive no benefit from our provin- 
cial trade. I think, sir, we will go just as far as can be gone constitutionallly . to 


afford any remedy which will give the farmers of the North West a good profit for 


_ their produce. 


Hon. Mr. Totmir: I am thoroughly in accord with any Pah measure as can be 


put into force which will better the condition of the farmer in disposing of hig pro- 


ducts. You will all realize that agriculture is the most important industry of this 


eountry. There is nobody earns his money any harder than the farmer does. But 
he is well contented now to earn his money by this hardship. The prosperity of the 
prairie makes for the prosperity of British Columbia and we want you to feel that the 


prosperity of this country will be conducive to the prosperity of the prairies. We 


must work together. The development of one section of this country will improve the 
other. I think there is one thing that is keeping Canada back to-day, and that is the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the people east of the Great Lakes as to the con- 
dition in which the people live in Western Canada. I think the most we can do 


_.to disseminate information from one part of Canada to the other, from Western — 


Canada to Eastern Canada, and from Hastern Canada to Western Canada the better 
it will be for this country. I would like to ask (Mr. Maharg this question. Eliminat- 


ing those sections of the country where we have to suffer from drouth where do we 


find hardship the greatest? In those districts where wheat growing alone is carried 


on or in those districts where mixed farming is followed? I have listened in this 
-xommittee to a great deal of talk as to the low price of oats and barley. At the 
game time I have been struck by the fact that hogs are bought at 15 cents a pound 


on the market, due to the regulation or one of the regulations of our Health of 


- Animals Branch, which makes it impossible to import hogs alive into this country 


without a quarantine of thirty days. I have glso been impressed with the fact that 


lambs sold on our western ages last year as low as $2.40 a hundred and that 


(Mr, J. A. Maharg.] 
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have 8,500,000 cows that average less than 4,000 pounds of milk, but we have cows 4 
, that have made records of 32,000 or 38,000 Hee just about eight times as much. ~ 
Last year dairy cattle produced $32,000,000 of wealth, and it seems to me that if we 


anther dine Atha. OF a little more. ow in ae Wee markets nied is ¢ s worth — 
16 cents a pound, and they are marketing lambs at Buffalo and other points in very | 


good condition and at good prices. Under the low-priced conditions prevailing for B 


grain, and the low prices for vie it seems to me that we could turn a good deal a 
of the feeding-grain into profit. | saat us nee at the beef market. We will know | 


unfinished steer has brought the san wa on the market, sometimes as low as aa 
cent and a half per pound. I am calling attention to this fact because I think there ~ 
is a tremendous field for development along that line. I+ may surprise the members — 
of this committee to know that of the 1,250,000 cattle that passed through our ae 


‘abattoirs every year, less than 10 per cent are of good enough quality and finish, 


or are large enough in size for export as chilled beef, indicating what a trenenaoueel 

loss the farmers are suffering. When I hear of the low price of grain and of hay, 
I think of the excellent opportunity there is for finishing off these cattle and for — 
securing to the farmer a larger price for his grain. Take the dairy industry: We — 


could feed these dairy cows on the cheaper grains there would be an excellent oppor-: 
tunity for the farmer to take up mixed farming in preference to grain producing. 


I would like to ask Mr. Maharg whether these Siesta ar 4 prevail to the same extent — 


flowers as well. We are gradually dr ifting that way, but it is absolutely impossible 


in the districts:in the West. 3 ma eee B 


Mr. Manare: So far as our province is concernéd, the stockman, that i is the man 2 
who is producing ‘beef, is complaining just as bitterly as the grain. producer. EY k 
think that is the general situation throughout the province. The man who is pro- 
ducing beef is in just as hopeless a condition ag the grain producer, possibly a little 
worse in many cases, though it is hard to be worse. The position of the man who is — 
able to get dairy cows is not so bad.. But for the information of the committee I 
may say that the West is trying to diversify as quickly as it possibly can. I would ~ 
not like the committee to think that the western farmers have not been seized with 
the necessity for it. They are gradually drifting that way as fast as they can, but — 
it is almost a hopeless proposition when they cannot secure a little surplus. The — 
government of Saskatchewan has been assisting along that line for years and ita ye 
continuing to assist; but in view of the vastness of the country, it is impossible — 
to supply every man with a herd of dairy cows in a year or two. You cannot secure 
them even if you try to get them, let alone convince every one that they should — 

have them. But the trend is that way. So far as the opportunity for finishing cattle 
is concerned, I quite agree with the hon. gentleman. But that country has only — 
discovered lately that they can produce the necessary crops for finishing steers pro- — 
perly. You cannot finish cattle with dry feeding; you must have more succulent 
feed. The climate is changing, and even as far as my own home town is concerned 

and further north, we are producing those feeds quite successfully, corn and ‘sun- 
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to do it all at once. What we are asking is some measure that will make it possible 
for us to carry on until that gradual evolution has taken palce, for it must be — 
gradual. There is a difficulty even to-day in the marketing of dairy produce, and the | 
outlook is not very hopeful. We have heard complaints about oleomargarine and ‘ 


ie eee eas be ee! oe 
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Chinese eggs coming into the country. The markets for dairy produce have to be re, 


built up, but, as I have said, we are gradually drifting that way as fast as we possibly 7" 
ean. I think that the members from the different western Provinces will pRet Se < 
with me in that statement. ° 


Mr. Camppett: I come from a district where there is seed fouiesniae ‘ogi ne 
received a letter this morning stating that eggs are. selling at 16 cents per “dozen 


and butter at 18 cents per pound. The vue there who are in ‘mixed ee sal 
(Mr. J. A. Maharg.] is a Bt ae 


Bes , “worse “off a thé iret peoduicenn 
Bait and hundreds in my district have gone back to the States. 
_ _-My. Brown: Reference has been made to the districts that have mot suffered 
from the climatic conditions. I realize how hard it is for the people who live in the 
_ East to understand the situation out West. Let me give you an illustration. I 
_ visited a man in northern Manitoba a year ago—and this district does not suffer — 
from climatic conditions—and he told me that he had raised 17,000 bushels of oats — 
and barley. He told me that in spite of that he would have been better off if he had 
“y been idle. We from the West do not find that hard to understand. The high cost — 
_ of threshing and the freights made it impossible for him to sell these products at a 

_ profit. Then take the wages that have to be paid. All this emphasizes the need 
- for some measure to meet a temporary situation. We have to pay very high wages. 
a _ Everybody knows the difticulty of reducing wages. We are up against it in the 
E: _ Civil Service, and we are up against it on the farm. This is a temporary position 


ithe men who fee had the high wages will not man less. What? is the eR a that 
oe confronts us. With regard to mixed farming,-we are also up against the question 
_ of wages. We find it almost impossible to get help for our dairies. I may give you 
Ve eepeanen from my own Eopericncs. yea year I ce En nae of cattle— 


“better i ehoe any some of ane were nee cattle, hui in: fe main es, were good 
- cattle—and it took these nineteen head of cattle and $125 besides to pay the hired 
“aad _ man’s wages for a year. It is impossibie for us to continue under such conditions. 
_ We have tried to emphasize the fact that this is a temporary situation and it is 

prteely because of the situation which prevails in regard to wages. We simply ~ 
- eannot get the help that is necessary to carry on dairying. I submit that these 


a Bars are worthy the consideration of this committee. 


‘Mr. Breruen: There seems to be a feeling that we in the East do not- pandad 
. stand the situation in the West, and that therefore we are not in sympathy with the 
* _ measure proposed to the same extent as the people in the West. But it seems to 
- me that the principle of intelligent marketing of wheat will ultimately concern — 
the. marketing of practically all foodstufls. The question of intelligent marketing 
—that is putting foodstuffs on the market in a steady flow, or putting them on the 
_ market so as not to cause a slump—we are all familiar with the slump that has taken 
‘place in the sale of pork—affects the consumer quite as much as it does the producer. 
Therefore, while this principle concerns us to-day with regard to the marketing of 
iy wheat, it is a principle which will concern every one of us, and the consumer as well, 
- in the marketing of all foodstufls. I believe that we are face to face with the problem 
ae et co-operative selling of dairy products. A gentleman was brought from California 
Ae explain this system of marketing different food products, and while this measure 
-may seem to concern only the western farmers it does concern us or will concern 
us all in a very short time. Therefore, we should be entirely in sympathy with 
getting all the information we can in regard to intelligent marketing. 


Mr. Sexsmiti: While the condition of the farmers has been described we do not 
- want it to go out that*this board is to be particularly in the interests of one class 
peat that it is related to the other great fundamental interests of Canada. The 
question is, is Canada going to encourage the production of the one thing that is 
very essential—the production of hard wheat.: Is Canada going to encourage the 
_ production of wheat in her great wheat belt, or is she going to legislate to discourage 
_ it? If we dicsover that this is the best thing to safeguard and enocurage that. particu- 
dar industry, then the Government should legislate in that direction. 


ss Mr. Warner: ‘rr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
what bay been stated by the several speakers who have appeared before this committee, 
[Mr. J. A. Maharg.] 
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and I would like to fate thie opperanine to" sires. upon hen. adebeae men: ‘ 
the unwisdom of competition between those farmers engaged in growing wheat and 
those in the dairy business. Those farmers who. are located in good wheat-growing — 
districts should raise wheat and leave the raising of dairy products to those who are 
situated in suitable territory for that industry. ‘At the present time dairy iad 
are a.drug upon the market in Alberta. 


Mr. SurHertAnD: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. Mr. Mobate is 


_ very familiar with the matter we are assembled here to discuss. We shall have ample 


opportunity to lecture each other later on. JI think we can use our time to much 
better advantage by putting questions to Mr. Maharg. We 


Mr. McMurray: I would like to say that I am ‘taking no particular side one 
way or the other. I do not think any of us are. We are all anxious to obtain the 
facts. I understood Mr. Maharg to say that under the Wheat Board the elevator 
people—I presume he referred to the independent elevator men—the brokers and the — 
commission men: were practically as well off and carried on just the same under the 
_ Wheat Board as they did outside, and there would therefore be no opposition from 
* them. 


Mr. Manarc: No; ar aia not say there would not be seen. 


Mr. McMurray: If they would be practivally as well off, what reason could there 
be for opposition from them? ‘Could you just advise us along those lines? i 
Mr. Manarc: I am not in a ‘position to say there is going to be Gp pesien iL 


did say that it might possibly reduce their profits to some extent. You are, however, 
just a little mistaken with regard to the brokers. The brokers were doing the busi- 


ness referred to here yesterday, putting through deals in connection with options for 


individuals who wished to do a little ee and also doing business for other 

companies. | 
Mr. McMurray: I do not think there is a single broker in the ou of ee : 

whose operations are confined to the option trade. I know a good many of the 


independent brokers on the Exchange in Winnipeg. I know they go all through the © 


Province of Manitoba buying grain from the farmers, and they also telephone to the ~ 
farmers on long-distance for the same purpose, and I would gather that the largest 
portion of their business was in the nature of legitimate. Wdleuling in grain. Am T- 
right in that conclusion? | 


' Mr. Mawarc: I cannot say. It is ‘abenueeee impossible for an pecan Lavi 
to say whether a deal on the option market is a legitimate sale. We do know, how- | 
ever, that millions of bushels of grain are sold on the Exchange when there is not a — 
bushel of grain to sell. I have heard it stated that the sales on the Exchanges _ 
exceeded ten times the actual amount of wheat that passed ess ntl them. =. 7 ree 


Mr. McMurray: You do not know ? hae 
p : P Aan rh ve We Bla ! 
Mr. .Manare: No, a | NANA ak 


Mr. McMurray: Do you know what amount m, eapital is. invested: ; in these. "5 
elevator companies in the West apart from the Government- owned Malet, or elevator 
companies controlled by the farmers ? Senta 

Mr. Manare: No; T could not state the exact amount of saee ef Pai aim! 

Mr. McMurray: It would amount to many millions of dollars? e Ras 

Mr, Manarc: Yes; our own investment amounts to many millions of golnees. 
but our investment was not interfered with in any way during the operations of hee = 
Wheat Board. i 9 3 ie tons 

Mr, McMurray: They are not controlled by the Wheat Board? . 

(Mr. J. A. -Maharg.] ; 
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Mr. ele “They are poncealie’ but are permitted to carry on their operations. 


4 : The Wheat Board would only prevent them from taking what might be considered 


an excessive profit. 


Mr. McMurray: There has always been the camplaint against Government own- 


ership, operation or control, that favouritism might occur. Was that charged against 


the old Wheat Board? a 


Mr. Manarc: Not to my len wledee! I do not see how it could ovcur, because 


-- all commission companies were treated exactly: the same. The commission charged 
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is arranged by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange through their own organization. 


Mr. McMurray: Would it be possible for the Wheat Board to show marked 
favouritism in connection with the elevator system ? 


Mr. Manarg: I do not see how they could. The Board of (Grain Commissioners 


for Canada fixes the handling charges and the storage charges. They are fixed by 


an independent Board and must apply all over. As was explained yesterday, there 
is a handling charge of 24 cents. That is the maximum that can be charged. They 
ean do it for nothing if they wish. The Wheat Board had nothing to do with that 


at all. That is a matter the Board of Grain Commissioners regulates. The com- 


mission tharged is aranged by the grain organizations in Winnipeg. 


Mr. McMurray: Is it not possible for the Wheat Board, having control of the flow 
of grain, to divert the grain to terminal elevator companies to which they_ are favour- 
ably inclined ? 


Mr. Manara: It might be possible, and there might be reasons for so doing, but I 
have not heard any complaints to the effect that that was done. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: If it were decided to establish a board to buy and sell wheat, would 
it be satisfactory to entrust that power to the present Board of Grain Commissioners ? 


Mr. Manara: My answer to that question is No. I do not like to say anything 
about the Board of Grain Commissioners, but I expressed my opinion in the House a 
year ago that it would not by any means satisfy the West to place the matter under 
the present Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: Have you any opinion to offer as to what board 0 should be 
placed under ? ? 


Mr. Mauarc: We are asking fo a board similar to the one which existed in 1919, 


- with the same personnel, if possible. I cannot recommend any other board. 


Mr. SutHertanp: I would like to ask Mr. Maharg one or two questions about some 
of the arguments advanced in the year 1920. You are familiar with the discussion 
which took place when a bill was introduced to enable the government to reconstitute 
the Wheat Board for that year if they saw fit to do so? At the present time I am. 

very much concerned about the wisdom of making a temporary appointment. So far 
as I have been able to gather, practically all the farmers of the West are unanimously 
in favour of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. : 


The CuammMan: May-I remind Mr. Sutherland that it is now one o’elock, and the 
committee must soon adjourn. 


_ My, Suruernanp: My remarks will not occupy more than a couple of minutes, 
Mr. Chairman. TI now quote from Vol. LY., No. 80, pp. 4235-4236 of Hansard for 
June 24, 1920, a statement made by the leader of the Progressive party, the hon. member 
for Marquette :— | ‘ 


ya think the Minister of the Interior furnished the only argument that con- 
stitutes a real reason why the board should be continued for another year, and 
that is, the possibility of unified buying again in Europe.” 


[Mr. J. A. Malharg.] 


of the de-control again taking place, which would create a disturbing A at 
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‘that people just buy when they can buy, and there is not the steady, flow there used 3 : 
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"Then a little farther dower we ERO ec eA uamtewes 2) ee She te ns 

“Tt is one thing to interfere with trade eowilee oF the exigencies and con- , 

ditions resultant from war. It is another thing to have that control woven into 
the fabric of our laws as a permanent policy of the country. (ate 


Again, a little farther down :— 


“Personally I am opposed entirely to any Pendsnent pace that means 
the control of the marketing of grain in this country. I agree with my hon. 
friend from Vancouver Centre (Mr. Stevens). - With him occasionally I have 
differed in the past; but I am at one with him i in this respect, that this measure, 
if adopted as a permanent policy, will be a long step forward in the direction 
of the socialization of industry in this country.. If my hon. friend the Minis- 
ter of the Interior and other members of the Government contemplate embark- 
ing on the theories of Marxian socialism in this country, well and good; but 
any permanent control of wheat marketing in this country means that and 
nothing else, and for that reason I do not think it is wise as a permanent policy, 
either in the interests of the consumers or in the interests of the producers, and 
I desire to so state my position in that regard in relation to this pBadl,? 


Those of us who are in sympathy with the re- -establishment of the Wheat Board 
want to know why it should be re-established. for only one year, with the possibility 


rages 


the beginning and also at the end of the control by a Wheat Board? ie 
_ Mr. Manara: The resolutions that have been passed by the different organiza- 
tions have not asked for the Board for just one year. ‘hey have asked for it for the 
season for 1922 and until such times as normal conditions assert themselves. Ido not’ — 
know how long it would be for; it might be for { two years or longer, and: it mnaht 


be for only one year. 


Mr. Sutneruanp: Are conditions not Hor ee nearly normal owe. Wheat 
is quoted at about $1.35. I have seen wheat marketed at considerably under a dollar 
in normal conditions. 

Mr. Manarc: That is only one of the conditions. Oasaniens are very fia oun 
being normal all over the world. The buying of wheat in the Old Country is far — 
from being normal. ‘They. are buying from hand to mouth in many countries and it 
may be necessary to hold wheat in order to stabilize the price to an extent that was 
unknown before. The conditions are not normal in so far as the individual producer 
is concerned. He is not his own master to the extent he used to be. He is con-— 
trolled very largely by other interests than his own. There are scores of conditions o. 
which are not yet normal. The price of wheat has returned to normal, but it some- 
times gets below normal. The question of wages was mentioned here, as being largely 3 
responsible for abnormal conditions.” So they are, but other factors enter into the — 
question. The farmer is continually purchasing implements for use on his farm, © 
and they are not always immediately paid for. He must incur that heavy overhead, 
and liabilities contracted when prices were high must be met even if everything ey: 
came back to a normal condition. In many instances he was compelled to pay three rie 
times the prices that obtain under normal conditions. a i 44 


My. Suruertanp: Conditions were far from. normal while the former Wheat 4 
Board was in operation owing to the fact that the British Government, which was 
the largest. purchaser, and the allied Governments decided to purchase througit | a vp 
Commission. That de-control has taken place. . pe, ee 2 


> 


Mr. Manara: That is quite true. “That condition of Nana and international — 
buying has been removed, but the financial condition of the country is so auntie oe 
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to be. 


The conimittee’ adjourned until Tuesday, April 11, at eleven o'clock, a. 
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Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Te VONy Riis iis ieor - Turspay, April 11, 1922. 


:? Forrester, Reece Goad (Bow Rien, Gendiea, Good, Tae, ‘Hatfield, Hes 
M, ‘Hunt, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Jones, Kennedy (Glengary and Stormont), Knox, 
Leader, Leger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, MiacLean (Prince), McOonica, — 


| a General alae sion re ine Va of he committee’s ae report back to the 
~ committee. Moved by Mr. MacMaster, seconded by Mr. Sales:— ' . 


12> hg ae 


i “That the question of the constitutionality oP the reconstitution of the Wheat 


Mr. C. B. Watts secretary of the tart eee Association, was in attend 


‘ + Further examination of witness postponed. | 


hi 


Committee adjourned tall Theredey, April 20th. 


“ARTHUR GLASIER, | 
Clerk of Committee. 


t 


i _The Committee met at holed o’clock a.m. Present: Messieurs ue Gn the | 


; eCrea, ee McKillop, leameatate y ene nes oe : Mla, aS 


| Motion carried. | | i: | ae ead a , 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
) ComMITTEE Room 424, 
\ Dee ete : -.. Hovsst or Commons, ie 
‘Turspay, April 11, 1992. 


The Select Standing Coane on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
~ am., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


- The Cuamman: The Committee will please come to order. Gentlemen, since our 
Bie st meeting the second report of this committee referring to the constitutionality of 

4 the re-establishment of the Wheat Board was debated in the House, and the report has 
_ been returned to us. Is it the desire of the members of this committee to debate this 
_ report again this morning? I understand from the Minister of Justice that a special 

_ sitting of the Supreme Court could be called either on the 21st or 24th inst. That may 
have some bearing in the minds of the members of this committee on the report which 
™ we adopted last week and which has been returned to us by the House. 


eee Mr. Camppeni: Could the Government give us a definite assurance, or could the 
_ Supreme Court itself give us any definite assurance, that the matter will be taken up 
on either of those dates? 


_ The Cuairman: I am in no better posi than Mr. Campbell to say how long 
y - the Supreme Court would take to decide a stated case. I do not think the Supreme 
Court could furnish any assurance in that regard themselves. 
Before we proceed further this morning, I would again request every member 
who desires to speak to furnish the reporter with his name before proceeding. An 
tne a of the reports of ps meetings of this committee reveals the fact 


very 
ri 
af 
er 


_ Hon. Mr. Moment: Mr. Clea. and gentlemen, there are two questions ee 
this committee this morning. The first is: Shall we carry out the agenda for to-day 
‘i and hear the evidence of Mr. Watts and other representatives of the Millers’ Associa- 
_ tion, and also any other witnesses that have been notified to attend? The second ques- 
3 tion is: Shall we deal with the Second Report which has been referred back to this 
- eommittee for reconsideration ? It may be that we should, in fairness to the wit- 
| nesses now in attendance, decide to take their evidence before we do anything else. 
B0n the other hand, this committee has the right to:choose whether they will hear the 
evidence of Mr. Watts and his colleagues now or let it stand until after the Easter 
Be oiideys, and take up the other matter which has been referred to by our Chairman. 
_ I do not think it will be practicable for the members of this committee to sit here 
‘ ‘this afternoon or this evening, because the Agricultural Estimates will be going 
~ through, and I have no doubt that a majority of the members will desire to be in the 
| House at that time. 
q - With regard to the question of referring the matter of the constitutionality of the 
* -re- establishment of the Wheat Board to the Supreme Court, on the day when that 
a subject was brought up in the House by the Right Hon. Mr. Meighen, I had a short ~ 
conversation with the Minister of Justice, in which he said he felt pretty sure that a 
- special sitting of the Supreme Court could be secured during this month. I was not 
2 ble to get in touch with the Minister of Justice this morning, but I did see his Deputy, 
_ Mr. Newcombe, who informed me that there is every reasonable certainty of the 
ee ( 
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Giipeviiient being aie to secure a sue tear of AG Saprénic ‘Conine nee hae 
or twelve days. As you know, there are only a few things that can be regarded as cer- : 
tainties—among them being taxes and death—and there is no certainty about the — 

sittings of the Supreme Court. What I have stated, eee may have some effect ‘ 
upon your decision in the matter. AY ‘ 
b : 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Chairman, this question can scarcely be left in the Sane 
‘which the Minister of Agriculture has stated. On a previous occasion this Committee — 
by resolution expressed its desire to ascertain whether or not it was within the power 
of Parliament to deal with this matter, and they suggested to the Government that 
the matter be taken up with the Supreme Court in order to ascertain that fact. That — 
report went to the House, and it was suggested in the House that if there would be 
long delays incurred in securing an opinion from the Supreme Oourt the matter might — 
be referred to the law officers of the Crown instead. That report was referred back to 
this Committee, and that is thé position it is in to-day. Surely the Minister of Agri- . 
culture and the Government are able to inform us whether or not the Supreme Court — 
will sit on a certain date to hear this case, and also how long it will take to dispose of 
it? Am I to understand from the Minister of Agriculture that the Supreme Court | 
will sit on the 21st or 24th of this month if this Committee so desires? Will they give — 
notice of that sitting now, so that the various provinces and other interests concerned 
can appear before the Supreme Court to present their respective arguments? 


~ Hon. Mr. MotHerweui: I would be very glad indeed to furnish that information | 
if it were in my power to do so, but as I have already intimated, the Deputy Minister 
of Justice stated that as far as he is able to say, that assurance may be given. I do — 
not know how absolutely sure he is. As to when the decision of the Supreme Court 
will be rendered, I do not think anybody could be expected to venture an opinion. [I 
do say, gover. that it is as sure as anything can be sure without knowing that the 
Supreme Court can be convened in the time indicated. I am not sufficiently familiar — 
with the uncertainties connected with the sittings of the Supreme Court to state — 
what risk of delay might be incurred by referring the matter to it. I was led to — 
understand by the gentleman mentioned that they could not make any absolute state- 
ment as to the date upon which the Supreme Court could convene, but that there was a _ 
reasonable certainty of it being convened in the course of ten or twelve days hence. 
I sought that information myself in order that something could be laid before you. 
Tf that information is of no value to TOR, there is no necessity for me to say any es 
more about the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I feel perfectly sure that if the Minister of Justice or the 
Government through any other agency asked the Chief Justice of Canada whether or 
not a sitting of the Supreme Court could be held on the 1st or 24th instant, to 
consider this matter a definite reply could be secured. If we cannot obtain any assur--— 
ance from the Supreme Court in regard to this matter, are we to act on the eens 
made in the House the other day that we refer it to the law officers of the Crown, or — 
are we to ignore that and proceed as a committee—which I am perfectly satisfied to 
do—and consider the proposals and make a recommendation to Parliament and leave } 
the matter there? 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.: Thére is annehon matter to which I saiarhh ee your - 
attention: I think it would depend in some measure upon how long it would take the : 
law officers of the Crown to prepare a stated case, and then how long it would take this 
committee to consider that stated case. It is abnabaily that this committee will sit 
- again until some ten days hence, and I think we would like to hear and discuss tho 
stated case, and ascertain whether it expresses all that you desire, or whether there as” 

something in it rendering it reasonably certain that it would be unconstitutional, | on 
_ whether, with certain eliminations from the memorandum placed before this committee : 
requesting the re-establishment of the Wheat Board, it is possible to avoid the question — 
of unconstitutionality. That will occupy some time. First, the stated case, then < 
reference to you, and then possibly reference to the Supreme Court. ‘ 


yy ea of pie ae ans hide des not sit again le rane 
ae a Mee atin ae regulations, but ity as the Deputy. Minister of Justice has 
ted to the Minister of Agriculture, they can sit on the 21st or 24th of this month, ‘of 
ely this Committee can receive notice as to whether they will do so or not? I am 
uite prepared to drop that aspect of the case altogether and consider this question on 
4 his merits with a view to bringing in a report to be discussed in the House if that is 
the proper course to take. My own judgment 1 is that it is desirable to ascertain whether 
or not this committee has the power to do so. I do not see the difficulties connected 
with it that have been indicated by my hon. friend, the Minister of Agriculture. 


_ referred to the Government by the Canadian Council of Agriculture for the re-estab- 
Vl shment of the Canada Wheat Board with all the powers it had in 1919. Surely it 
s aS a simple matter to refer to the Supreme Court or some other authority the Order } in 
ia ~ Council creating that board and also the orders passed under that Order in Council, in 
‘ or der to find out whether or not it is competent. for Parliament to pass legislation 
ecreating that board with all its former powers? If it is the wish of the committee 
o ignore the constitutional aspect of the question and consider the question on the 
vi assumption that Parliament has the power to recreate this board, and then bring in > 
report, I am quite prepared to concur with that wish. 


_ Mr. Boys: Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of this Committee, but I under- 


a ‘discussions in committee, and to do everything but vote. If I am correct in that . 
" _ assumption, I would like to make one or two observations. ._I represent a rural riding, © 
% and before I came to Ottawa I was interviewed by many of my electors with regard 


his question they’ could refer it to the Supreme Court. I have practised law for 
nearly thirty years, and I think I am correct in stating there is no chance whatever 
a of referring this question to the Supreme Court with any hope of securing a deci- 
oy ‘sion which would be of any use whatever during this session of Parliament. ‘Sup- 
. - posing the Supreme Court did decide to sit on the 21st inst: Notice must be given 
to certain parties—I am not able to say who, but I should think many interests — 
would be concerned—in order to enable them to attend the hearing, and in the most | 
ordinary court proceedings from ten to fourteen days’ notice is required. ‘Then I 
? "suppose there would have to be a discussion with the Supreme Court—perhaps by 
ie the Deputy Minister of Justice—as to who should he notified, and that would occupy 
if some time. Furthermore, in view of the fact that the regular sittings commencing 
on the 2nd May will engage the attention of the Supreme Court for three or four 
: weeks, there is little likelihood of securing a decision in this matter before the 
House ~ rises this session. Even if a decision were obtained, you would probably be 
Eiiaced with an appeal to the Privy Council. In view of these facts, why should we. 
"not decide, as a committee, what we want. As Mr. Crerar has stated, we are desirous 
iy of having the constitutionality of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board deter- 
pi mined. If there is anything further than that, then let it be put down in black and 
d 4 white by this committee and referred to the law officers of the Crown for their opinion 
¥ upon it. If that opinion is favourable, surely we can rely upon the wisdom of 
the law officers of the Crown, particularly when it is borne in mind that a man of Mr. 
‘ ake ron nine s acknowledged ability would pass upon it, assisted by many other able men. 
fe If, on the other hand, the Government is informed that there is no such power invested 
% - in them, some other course must be taken. Why should this committee run the risk of 
i os _ shelving-this whole question by referring it to the Supreme Court when a very valuable 
_ opinion can be obtained from the Department of Justice with far greater speed? I | 
imagine this committee could decide within one hour what they want to do. In fact, if — 
PL am a judge of the matter from what I have heard in the House and also this morning, 
e ‘it is quite evident that the majority of this committee want the re-establishment. of the 
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Vhat are we considering? ‘We are considering a definite request which has been af 


ae tand it is the privilege of any member of the House of Commons to take part in the 


o this matter. It seems to me that if it were the desire of this committee to shelve _ 
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66 


sufficient commonsense to know that that assumption has no real foundation in fact, 


mks ‘ ’ 2 
Wheat Board with all the powers it had Lefont i that tbe true, why can we not 
go to the Justice Department at once and ascertain whether or not that power exists? a 
If the law officers of the Crown say that this committee has no such’ power, then let 7 
them also say to what extent power along that line may be exercised by this com- 
mittee, and let us proceed to the limit of the law. Above all things, let us secure 4 
a speedy decision of this matter. ; 


Mr. McMaster: Mr. Chairman, IJ think this committee has to decide upon 
questions of fact and ‘questions of law. I do not see why these cannot be carried 
out concurrently. Perhaps I was wrong the other day when I deferred so willingly 
to Mr. ‘Crerar’s suggestion to refer the matter to the Supreme Court. Perhaps you — 
will remember that my first opinion was that the question of constitutionality — 
should be referred to the law officers of the Crown. It might be better to refer it to 
the law officers of the Crown and concurrently proceed with our examination of the | 
facts. Of course, from the point of view of those who desire the re-establishment 
of the Wheat Board, its recreation will be of little use unless it is based on a sound, — 
constitutional foundation. We might, however, hear the evidence concurrently with © 
referring the matter to the law officers of the Crown and possibly, at the same time, 
ask the Supreme Court to pass upon 1 it. If the law officers of the Crown passed upon 
it, there would, I think, be a prima facie constitutional warrant for this committee 
to proceed. In any event, I cannot see any objection to hearing the witnesses. 


oa 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar:: That view is quite satisfactory to-me. I am not a lawyer 
and am unable to argue this matter from a lawyer’s point of view in regard to the 
length of time it might take the Supreme Court to give us its opinion. Mr. Boys 
has conjured up the difficulty of an appeal to the Privy Council. I think I have — 
so far as this matter is concerned. If the Supreme Court gave a decision that this — 
Parliament has the power to pass the desired legislation, Parliament could proceed 
to recreate the Wheat Board, and there is no other court in Canada that could ~ 
restrain Parliament from so doing. The matter would not necessarily be tied — 
up by an appeal to the Privy Council, even if such appeal were taken, and I therefore 
think the argument by Mr. Boys is of little value. I am bound to defer to the ~ 
opinion of lawyers as to the length of time it might take to get a decision from the 
Supreme Court, but I must confess I do not appreciate the difficulties in that — 
respect that have been suggested by my hon. friends. Let us expedite the matter 
in the way it can best be expedited. The suggestion put forward by. Mr. McMaster 
to the effect that we might secure the opinion of the law officers of the Crown and — 
also, if necessary, of the Supreme Court, and base our.action thereon is probably 
worthy of consideration. I understood the Hon. Mr. Motherwell to say that the 
Supreme Court would ‘be quite willing to sit on the 21st or 24th of this month to . 
hear the question. This is the 11th of April. If the Supreme Court decided to- sit 
on the 24th, it would render it possible for the various parties concerned to receive 
twelve to foi urteen days’ notice to appear, and that, according to Mr. Boys, would be - 
quite sufficient notice. I am not, however, urging that aspect of the case. ve 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: My good friend Mr. Boys stated that this committee 
wanted to shelve the matter by referring it to the Supreme Court.’ ae 


Mr. Boys: No: I said the effect would be to shelve it if it were referred to the By 
Supreme Court. : 


ww 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: I think it is unfortunate that anybody should ocean Rot ie 
any one desires to shelve this matter. Mr. McMaster raised the constitutional ques- 3 
tion in good faith, and I was one of those who indicated the length of time that would — 
likely occur before a decision could be obtained. Then an amendment was made to : 
that by the Hon. Mr. Crerar. Why should he want to shelve it? It seems to me 
it was a logical suggestion to make, and one which was concurred in “by practically 


ry eabawer this unite. Ma any shelving has been done we are all concerned 
in it. It is useless for ; any of us to try to shirk the responsibility of that decision. 


and it is our prerogative to reverse it if we so desire, but it should not be suggested _ 
ae, that some one is trying to shelve the matter because Parliament has asked this com-— 
4 me mittee to reconsider it. That should not even be suspected. Everything has pro- _ 
ceeded harmoniously heretofore, and I think it would be well that that state of affairs — 
should continue. If my hon. friend did not mean that anyone was trying to shelve _ 
it, I will accept his statement. is 


i ty 
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a: Mr. Boys: I have already stated that, and yet you have continued to hotaciene 
; E upon the matter. 
Be Hon. Mr. Moruerweui: And if Mr. Meighen did not mean to infer anything about 
_ ditching it, I will accept that, too. 
_ Mr. Boys: I am simply speaking for myself. 
‘_ Hon. Mr. Motuerwety: I raised the point about the length of time that would 


X The decision may have been wrong, but we have been asked to reconsider the matter, | s 


likely. elapse before a decision could be obtained from the Supreme Court because if it 


- took too long I would get the blame. I now believe we can obtain a speedy decision, but 
3 if any member of this committee thinks we cannot do so, I am quite willing to accept 
. me any other proposition that may be put forward. This committee could obtain the 
a opinion of the law officers of the Crown or any other authority it desired. It could, 
weit it thought it wise, obtain the services of two or three of the best constitutional law- 
 yers in Canada to assist and supplement the efforts of the law officers of the Crown. 
_ Whatever is decided upon, let us retain absolute confidence in each other. The real 
a question before us, as I understand it, is: Shall we take up the reconsideration of this 
4 j _ report or proceed with the evidence? , 


3 Mr. Boys: Mr. Chairman, when I assured Mr. Motherwell that I had not sug: 
- gested than anyone was endeavouring to shelve the matter by referring it to the 
_ Supreme Court I did so privately, but it may not have been recorded by the reporter, 
and I therefore feel I should make my statement perfectly clear. I did not make the 
suggestion that ‘anybody here or elsewhere had any thought of shelving this matter. 
- What I did suggest was that if anybody wanted to shelve it, the way to do so would 
a be to proceed by way of the Supreme Court. My suggestion—with which I think 
_. Mr. McMaster agrees—is that this committee at once obtains the opinion of the law 
' officers of the Crown. as to where we stand, 
3. 


Mr. Leaver: Mr. Chairman, I Hp eles ee a constituency which has asked for the 
‘re- -establishment of this Wheat Board, and I am in favour of its re-establishment. I 
& am also a member of this Agricultur al Committee, and as such have a right to be 
| _ heard, and I am quite sure it is the pleasure of the chairman and the hon. gentlemen 
. é: here to listen to what I have to say on the subject. When this memorandum was 
3 a submitted to the Government by the Canadian Council of Agriculture they asked for 
one specific thing. The Government then submitted the matter to this committee 
for consideration. It is my opinion that we made a mistake when we deviated from 
that specific request submitted by the Council of Agriculture— 


- .. The CHamman: Pardon me for interrupting you, but the question we have to 
decide this morning is what our course of procedure shall be, whether we shall hear 
___ the evidence of the witnesses who have been summoned to attend or proceed to discuss 
an the report which this Committee submitted to the House of Commons and which has 
been referred back to us. I think we had better discuss these two points and not our 
: 2 views on whether we want the Wheat Board re-established or not. 

Py. Mr. Leaper: I thank you. I was going to say I voted against the widening of 
the seope of this Committee, and voted for the other resolution, but I am prepared to- 
change my attitude if kam justified in doing so. The reason I voted that this matter 
; be submitted to the Supreme Court was because I knew nothing about the legal 
aspect. In fact, I know nothing about it yet, but it has been suggested that speedier 


than to the Biren Gburt suit Iam howtos oe a reverse my force akealar 


and vote that the matter be referred to the law officers of the Crown. The hon. Mr. % 4 
Crerar has suggested that we should do our best to expedite the matter. I believe it 


is the duty of this Parliament to pass the necessary legislation to re- -establish the 
Wheat Board, and I think it is up to those who are opposed to this sidemaen: to take 
whatever steps they think necessary. 


Hon. Mr. Toutmre: Mr. Chairman, I vinderstand the oan nlatice in the British 
House of Commons is to refer matters of this kind to the law officers of the Crown and 
not to the Supreme Court. As I understand it, what we want is a Wheat Board or 


-an improved selling organization for the disposition of our grain grown on the 
‘prairies and other parts of Canada. We want that as quickly as possible, and 1 


therefore believe the proper course to pursue is to submit the matter to the law officers 


of the Crown for the purpose of ascertaining our powers and. limitations thereof, and | 9 


get our legislation before the House and on to the Medline books. After that is done, 
anyone who desires to fight it may do $0. tj 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Chairman, there appears to be eoiplets unanimity of 
opinion with respect to the need for action in this matter. Mr. Boys has voiced that 
view very vigorously, and has been strongly supported by the Minister of Agriculture, 


and speaking for the Progressives in this Committee I can say that they desire action 
more than anything else. Would it not be possible to refer the question to the law 
officers of the Crown in this form, as to whether it is competent for Parliament ‘to — 


pass legislation re-enacting the Wheat Board with all the powers it had under the ae 
Order in Council passed in 1919, and the orders issued under that Order in Council? 

T want to make. clear my reason for making that statement. It is because the © a 
memorandum submitted to the Government and which is being considered by this | ~ 


Committee asks for that and for nothing else. It wants the re-establishment of the 


Wheat Board as it was in 1919. 
Mr. Boys: I support the suggestion made by Mr. Crerar. 


~ Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Lf Mr. Crerar’s suggestion takes the form of a iiner 


do not think Mr. McMaster’s suggestion can be followed. Like Mr. Orerar, 1 do not 


know anything about legal etiquette, but it does appear to me that it would be proper 


for the law officers of the Crown to furnish us with an opinion and at the same en ao 


submit a stated case to the Supreme Court.. 


Mr. McMaster: I do not see any legal objection to that. As I said netoee if an 

secured a fayourable opinion from the law officers of the Crown it would furnish us 
with a prima facie warrant to proceed to reconstitute the Wheat Board if it was: ~~ 
desired to do so. At the same time, in order to prevent the issue of injunctions by 


inferior tribunals, it might be wise to submit a stated case to the Supreme Court for 
their decision. It seems to me that the members of this Committee are nearer together 
than is apparent, and I am prepared to move that the question of the constitutionality — an 
of the reconstitution of the Wheat Board with all the powers heretofore conferred 
thereon be referred to the law officers of the Crown, and that meanwhile the examina- —_— 


tion of witnesses be proceeded with. That is not an unfamiliar proceeding to those sae 
who practise law. Very frequently the court delays the decision on the question of 
legality and proceeds to take the evidence. That practice is known as hearing the proof — 
before giving a decision on the legal questions involved. This Committee might 3 ke 
hear the proof and refer the legal questions: to the law officers of the Crown who erat 
employed for that purpose. are 


Mr. Boys: I understand that any ieee of the Hone of Ganmhage Me ches right aoa . 
to appear in any committee and take part in the discussions, and do everything but a 


vote, if he is not a member of the committee. If that 1 is your ruling, Mr. Chas os We 
: wih 


I would like to support Mr. Crerar’s motion. 
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The Cuamman: I am not quite prepared to quote the rules of the House as to the ; ts : 


status in committee of an hon. member who is not a. member of that committee. 


Mr. Boys: The question arose about three years ago in the Railway Committee, oe 


. 4 and I know it was so determined then, but if there is the slightest pbirelion T shall 


x action referred to by Mr. Motherwell: It seems to me that it might involve some! 46) 


sit own. : | 
The Cuarman: TI do not think there is any objection on the part of the members | 
of this Committee to Mr. Boys taking part in the discussions, but I think motions 
should be seconded by members of the Committee. i 
Mr. Boys: I would like to make this suggestion regarding the oie barreled 


reflection on the Justice Department if we asked the Justice Department for an. 
opinion on, this matter and at the same time proceeded to the Supreme ‘Court. At the 
same time I do not think we should be troubled about it, because I am quite satisfied 
cee you C@an secure an opinion from the law officers of the Crown between now and the 


next meeting of this Committee as to the legality of the question. If you then think 


' it is necessary to proceed to the Supreme Court you may do so as soon after the Easter i oe 


holidays as you think desirable. : 
Hon. Mr. Toumie: In connection with Mr. Crerar’s suggestion, would it not fe ye 


a good idea to obtain from the law officers of the Crown a definition of our powers and 
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‘limitations in the event of their furnishing a negative opinion on the question of the 
_degality or constitutionality of the re- establishment of the Wheat Board? ' 
Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Crerar: I have no objection hntevee to offer to that suggestion, but the 
position is that the Canadian Council of Agriculture, speaking on behalf of many ~ 


many thousands of farmers in Western Canada, have asked for the re-establishment of — 


the Wheat Board with all the powers it had ue 1919. However, it would do no harm 
to ascertain what powers we possess. I hesitate to draft any resolution in connection 
with this matter, for I naturally fear to rush in where angels fear to tread, especially 
when there are lawyers present. It seems to me, however, that a reference such as I 


suggested might be submitted to the law officers of the Crown: Is it competent for this 


Parliament to pass legislation endowing a Wheat Board with all the powers exercised Wh 
_by the board in 1919. If it can do. that, then eal the board can function as it 
functioned in 1919. 
Mr. McMaster: In order that my motion may be properly before the meeting i 
I move: | Chea 
That the question of the constitutionality of the reconstitution of the Wheat 
Board with the powers conferred thereon by the Orders in Council establishing 


oy or extending the same be referred to, the law officers of the Crown for their 


opinion. 


IT understand there was an Order in Council establishing it, and also other 


Orders in Council extending its powers. 

Mr. ‘Sates: Would you be willing to incorporate Dr. Tolmie’s suggestion that 
in the event, of the law officers of the Crown furnishing a negative opinion they be asked 
to define our powers and limitations? If that is done our people in the country will 
know exactly what they can do, and the Canadian Council of Agriculture will ae 
be possessed of that information. , 

Mr. McMaster: I am in the hands of the Committee, and would like to get the 
mind of the committee in drafting this resolution. It'seems to me it would be well — 
for us to ask for a reasoned opinion from the law officers of the Crown. By doing so. 
we will get from them a definition of the limits of our powers. . 

Mr. Sates: I second that motion. 
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that we submit the following resolution as the Fourth Report ‘of this committee:— 


“That the question of the constitutionality of the reconstitution of the 
Wheat Board with the powers conferred thereon by the Orders in Council, 
establishing or extending the same, be referred to the law officers of the Crown 
for their reasoned opinion.” 


. Motion unanimously agreed to. Se 


The CHamrMan: Gentlemen, Messrs. Watts. and Rice pagan the Donan a 
Millers’ Association are in attendance here this morning. It is now twelve o’clock noon. | 
Tf there is not sufficient time left in which to hear their evidence, I suppose we should 
not ask them to proceed ? es 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think ne committee should hear the evidence of these 
gentlemen. In the hour still at our disposal my old friend, Mr. ©. B. Watts, will be able 
to place before this Committee a great deal of information eee they can digest during 
the recess. 


The CuairMan: Do you think the committee could sit this afternoon ? 
Hon. Members: No. | | 


The CHAIRMAN : Then I will ask Mr. “Watts to come before you. : ° 


Mr. C. B. Watts (Dominion Millers’ Aube tewtt Mr. ‘Chairman and caus 

men,—As this matter is one of immense importance hot only to the farming com-- 
munity, but also to the milling industry, especially of Ontario, we would request 
your patient hearing while we place before you the facts which we have to present © 
to-day. I was appointed central wheat buyer of the Dominion Millers’ Association | 
over thirty-one years ago, and for thirty years I have been a member of the Eastern : 
Standard Board, fixing the grain standards on which the Ontario crops are bought 
and sold. I have attended over twenty-five annual meetings of the Western Standard 
Board which is engaged in fixing the standards on which the western crops have been 
sold. I also had the honour to be appointed a member of your Wheat Board, and- 
T think I am not going too far in claiming for the Dominion Millers’ Association 
with Mr. Maharg and Mr. Henders the credit and honour of being very largely 
instrumental in having the Wheat Board appointed. For these reasons I think we 
are entitled to come before you and give you the benefit of our onus ‘covering 
this period of time. . 

In order rightly to understand the ease oe affairs that deted at the time . 
the Wheat Board was established, and the situation which led up to its ereation, I 
am going to place before you letters which were written to ‘Sir Thomas White on 
April 10, 1919, and June 25, 1919, and also a letter to the Hon. 8. K. ‘Maclean, — 
Acting Mister of Trade and iodides under date June 23, 1919, and a copy of at. 
letter dated April 15, 1919, to members of the Dominion Millers’ IERIE. 2 


The following letters were handed in:— 


| | At Orrawa, April 10th, 1919. 

The Hoon. Sir 'THomas Wire, | 

Acting Premier, ; . , i ; 
Ottawa. ) hia 


Best Solution of Marketing Sites 1918 and 1919 Crops mek ak ee 
Hon. And Duar Sir.—The United States Grain Corporation announce they 
had advised European nations the U.S. could not supply them with any. yeas ee 
wheat or flour from the 1918 crop. ah 
This is Canada’s golden opportunity to merchandise her exportable surplus 
of the 1918 crop. ; ; 
[Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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This Hust be. Sold: before the 1st of q ae hae the U.S. winter wheat crop 
-of over 800,000,000 ‘bushels will be ready to market. — 

~The Government took the risk of guaranteeing the price, let it take the 
Beet instead of allowing individual brokers and millers who have run no risk 
make profits reported to be several dollars per barrel on sales to neutral countries 
who have gold. 

Re 1919 Crop 

No ‘Canadian grain or milling firm, no matter how big, can successfully 
compete against the U.S. Government in marketing | enadiah wheat and flour, 
so it must be done nationally. 

Wheat prices should not be fixed, but ie Government shawid provide every 
facility to sell Canada’s wheat and flour in the best market at the maximum 
prices and the minimum of expense. 

Adopt for this purpose tried machinery as in the United States. 

Utilize the Canadian Wheat Export Company under Mr. James Stewart, 
whose experience, strength, ability, and fair-mindedness, make him #pre-emin- 
ently fitted for the position. : 

This proposal would receive the full endorsement of the Dominion Millers’ 
Association, and I believe of the Western Millers Association, and is the only 
feasible plan by which the best interests of the farmers of Canada can be served. | 

Fiven the biggest millers would have to acknowledge that this plan is in 
the best interests of the country, although two or three of them might make 
more money by individually marketing their product abroad. 


Yours sincerely, 


C. B. Watts, 


Secretary of the ‘Doman Millers’ Association. 
Toronto, ONT. 


| June 25, 1919. 
Sir Tuomas WHITE, 


Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Farmers Aid Canada’s Finances 


Hon. anp Dear Str—tInstead of a burden on Canada’s finances, my plan, 
as further elaborated below, would provide many millions for some months, 
to lighten Canada’s financial burden. My proposal has found favour with 
the Millers’ Committee, the representatives of the farmers, Messrs. Maharg 
and Henders and representatives of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, if the 
latter cannot get an open option market, which I believe under present con- 
ditions, would prove disastrous to wheat value. 

-.The Government would guarantee the price of $1.50 cash Fort William 
for No. 1 Northern to the farmer and also any profit that might be realized 
over this price on the crop after deducting carrying charges and expenses of 
selling. 3 

The grain dealers, millers, etc. would pay the farmer $1.50 cash and issue 
a wheat ticket which in reality would be a Warehouse Receipt, to the farmer 
for the quantity of wheat delivered. 

The farmer would exchange Warehouse Receipt at bank specified by the 


‘Government for-a Quantity Wheat Certificate, which would entitle him to 


his pro rata share @ in any profit to be divided at the end of 1920. 
(Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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With large aera” like fe Ogilvie Plgue: ainis oR ‘he hai of the Wau’ 
Milling Co., ete., the Government could arrange for Hiete to issue the certi- ne 


ficates direct instead of through the banks but depositing the Warehouse 
Receipts with the banks in Winnipeg, specified by the Government, in exchange 
for a specified number of Quantity Wheat. Certificates, which they would 
issue to the farmers direct. 

The operation is very simple. Take for ilastid Gon, the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Suppose they had bought on the 15th of October 500,000 
bushels of wheat for which they had paid the farmers $1.50 per bushel and 
deposited the Warehouse Receipts for the same with their bankers, to be held 
until they deposited with the bankers to the credit of the Government, the 
difference between $1.50 paid and the price fixed by the Government. This, 


we will say is $2 for the last half of October. Say, on the 20th, they want 


100,000 bushels of wheat to fill their sales. They would go to the bank and 
pay $50,000 to the credit of the Government and pe bank, would surrender 
Warehouse Receipts for 100,000 bushels. 


This, would close the transaction as far as the miller is concerned except : 


he would be entitled to buying charges, interest and carrying charges in a 
similar way to those allowed by the Board of Grain Supervisors on the 1918 
crop all of which would come out of the moneys deposited to the credit of as 
Government over the $1.50 paid the farmer. 


With the United States price $2.26, I am satisfied that such a large 


proportion of the crop would be sold above $1.50, that even if a percentage 


should be sold under $1.50, that the surplus would pay the Formers a substan- 


tial profit.after providing for carrying charges, etc. 
At $1.50, I believe the banks would be prepared to finance eg customers 


and carry the grain until such time as it would be marketed if the Government 


would place the selling of the crop in the hands of Mr. James Stewart, whose 
experience as President of the Allied Buyers in Canada, should prove of equal 


advantage as head of the Selling ‘Corporation to handle Canada’s 1919 crop. 


This plan is so simple and effective and it would provide the Government 
with a large amount of funds instead of being a drain on its resources. It 


should be at once adopted for the reasons given in the letter to the Hon. A. K. 
Maclean, copy of which I enclose herewith. ~ 


The letter referred to in the 5th paragraph, from Mr. Law of. Glasgow, — 


who is now or was lately President of the British Flour. Importers Asso- 
ciation, was in part as follows: 


“It is quite easy to answer your question as to the donen named of wheat 


and flour control here. ‘The people of this country are eating a subsidized 
loat. If the Government were to terminate control and allow prices to reach 


their natural level bread would be at least 35 per cent dearer than it is. This — 2 
would immediately create labour troubles where they do not exist and intensify 4 


them where they do exist and the present British Government cannot afford to 


do that. In our judgment the policy of the subsidized loaf was a wrong policy — : 
but the Government will now have to follow it out to the end and the end 


will only come when the price of the raw material falls to a point at which 


bread at the present subsidized price becomes an economic proposition and we ~ 
are a very long way from that. Most dealers doubtless like ourselves, feel thet: 


conditions irksome and would infinitely prefer freedom with all its risks.” 


Trusting that the above will show you that the ay proposed is thor- 3 


oughly workable. 


Yours very truly, >" : 
OC. B. Warts, ring 


8 ecretary. 


§ 
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23, 1919. 
; Hon. i K. ne 
Acting Minister Trade and Commeree, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Re Marketing 1919 Wheat Crop 


Dear Sir,—As on Thursday you asked why the Government should inter- 
fere more than before the war in the praesent of Canada’s wheat crop. I Pe 
to submit the following reasons: 

1. The U.S. Government has Soted $1,200,000,000 for the purpose of 
handling the U.S. wheat crop which moni margin down the price approximately 
to $1.25 per bushel. 

2. This money has been put at the disposal of the U.S. Grain Corpora- 
tion, formed by the Government of the ablest men in the U.S. to handle and 
dispose of the U.S. wheat crop of 1919 to the best advantage possible. , 

8. You could not expect individual traders no matter how large or any — 
combination of individual traders be able to successfully sell in the markets 

of the world against the U.S. Grain Corporation backed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

4. Competition by aladal firms in trying to sell Canada’s crop abroad 
would mean cutting in selling prices in endeavours to secure business and an 
advance in freight paid in -competition to secure ocean space, both operations 
resulting in a lower price for the grain to the producer, all of which would 
be eliminated if the sales were made through one central corporation as in 
the U.S. 

5. No sane business man will believe that Great Britain has spent as 
much as $300,000,000 per year to keep the 4 lb. loaf at 9d. during the war. 
She is going to allow it to go up to 12d. or 15d. per loaf during the ron 
period of industrial unrest there. 

In spite of Mr. Botterell’s opinion that the British Government would 
release control in a couple of months as wheat would have to decline to $1.25 
according to my calculations and Mr. Jas. Stewart said under $1, on present 
freight rates in order to supply the 9d. loaf under normal conditions, so it 
is plainly apparent that wheat and flour will have to be under control for 
practically another year as far as Great Britain is concerned. 

- 6. Hon. Mr. Perley’s cable did not state that Great Britain was going 

to.decontrol wheat and flour there but that it was anxious to see it decon- 

hs trolled in other countries. This was natural as with individuals in other 

countries, competing against one another to sell, Great Britain would natur- 

ally buy cheaper than if compelled to purchase through one or two sellers 
representing the various Governments. | 

7.France and Italy are exactly in the same position as Great Britain in 
regard to breadstuffs being supplied their population, which were below cost 
and must continue to do so for the same reasons. 

8. Individual shippers would find it very difficult to secure tonnage for anal 
lots and have to pay much higher freight rates than if the sales were made by 
Government agent in cargo lots and the Government could charter ships to carry 

oe not only wheat and flour but all other Canadian products and manufactures at 
much lower rates of freight and secure boats to ports where it would be impos- 
sible for individual shippers to operate. 

Open markets on oats, barley, corn, etc.: Open market advocates quote 
these options as why wheat should be uncontrolled but no such steps have been 
taken either by the United States Government or the Allied Governments to 

; {Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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control these articles as in the case of wheat and io but aoconteas only 


last month the United States Government informed the Chicago Board of Trade 
if they did not take steps to limit the speculation in corn, that the Government 
would have to interfere. 

The United States experience during the war showed them that the best 
method of handling their wheat crop was through a Government controlled Cor- 
poration and Canada should profit by their experience and do likewise. 

Pay the farmer $1.50 per bushel and all profits: ‘This proposal appears to 
meet the approval of the Winnipeg Grain men if they cannot have an open option 
market and also the farmers’ representatives and others as being the best plan to 
handle the crop. 

This would not entail the Government advancing any money but, rather 


the contrary as under my proposal as explained Thursday, all profits over $1.50 | 


would be paid into the Government as trust until the final distribution at the 


end of 1920, I am confident that the Government would have considerable sur- | 


plus on hand during most of this period. 

With the Government guarantee of $1.50 per bushel, ‘there is little ashe 
that the banks would be prepared to finance their customers for an indefinite 
period for all the wheat that the elevators in ‘Canada could carry, provided the 
banks were assured that every endeavour ‘was being made to market the grain 
abroad by a Government Corporation, similar to that organized by the United 
States Government. 

With the United ‘States price fixed at $2.26 ae Winnipeg cash market 
will probably open considerably over $2.00 unless the price is unduly depressed 
through the opening of the Winnipeg Option market which certainly should 
not be unless the Chicago market is opened first. I feel confident that so much 


. wheat will be sold before the price declines to $1.50 that even if it should tempor- 


arily sell below that figure, there will be a large enough profit made to not only 
pay all the carrying charges and expenses of operation but return a very sub- 
stantial payment to the farmers over $1.50 on their wheat certificates, thus pro- 
tecting the farmer and strengthening the finances of the country. 


Defrauding the Government: Fear was expressed by Mr. Tilt that the 


Government might be defrauded under the proposed modifications of the 
Australian system but as explained Thursday, by working through the regular 
trade channels, utilizing the grain dealers and the millers, who under the amend- 
ments now being made to the ‘Canada Grain Act may a be required to ‘give 
bonds, there is practically no danger of anything of this sort occurring. 

As the wheat receipts given to the farmers by the millers and grain men, 
would be warehouse receipts to the Government, the buyers would, for their own 


protection, see that no fraud occurred as they would be the losers and not the 


Government. Under my proposal the millers and the grain trade would use their — 
own credits in handling the crop and would be paid commission and carrying 


charges similar to those allowed last year by the Board of Grain Supervisors. 


The commission and carrying charges would be paid out of the surplus before — 
distribution of profits, to holders of the quantity certificates. 


The very simplicity and effectiveness of this plan should commend Tauale 


to the Government as it would require no new machinery excepting the forma-- 


tion of the selling corporation as proposed in the verbal report of Messrs. 


Botterell, Stewart, Crerar, Maharg and Henders and approved in the report of | 


the millers and representatives of the Montreal Grain , Exchange. 


Yours very truly, 


C. B. Watts, 
Secretary, The Dominion Millers’ Association. 


(Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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The Dowie Millers’ Wasuaion ae 


1801 Royal Bank Bldg., 
Toronto, April 15, 1919. 


- 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed we hand you copy of a letter written to Sir Thomas 
White, of April 10th, which speaks for itself. 

Your Executive Committee has unanimously endorsed the letter, although 
a number of the members said that while he did so as a member of the Executive 
Committee, he was personally satisfied that their Company could make more 
money the next few months if they were free to sell without restrictions. 

We are informed that cables have been received at. Ottawa from neutral 
countries wanting to buy wheat. As the neutral countries have received all 
the benefits accruing from the war, even to supplying enemy countries and our 
Government took the risk of fixing the price for their benefit as well as for the 
benefit of the Allies and as only Canada can supply strong wheat flour which 
is what the neutrals want to mix with the soft flour received from other coun- 
tries, we feel that it is in the best interests of Canada that flour should be 
shipped to the neutral countries instead of wheat. Also, that they should be 
made pay a good price for it which should go into the on of the Government 
after allowing the millers a reasonable figure for milling the flour. 

A wire from New York, Friday read “ The Food Administration will not 
allow any Canadian grain to come through this country as the demand for our — 
own grain is so great it is feared they cannot handle any outside grain.” 

If this condition exists now, what is going to happen when the 1919 erop 
is harvested? The Government should take immediate action suggested in our 
letter of April 10th to Sir Thomas White and secure the services of the most 
experienced and biggest men available to form plans for marketing our 1919 


 erop in competition with the iss. 


If you know. your representative at Ottawa, you should take the matter 
up with him and impress on him the importance of this question being im- 
mediately handled in a businesslike manner by men who know the export flour 
and grain trade in order to protect the interests of the Canadian farmer and 


the Canadian miller. 
As your member will probably be home on Friday for a Easter Holidays, 


- you had bette go down and see ,him personally and explain to him the great 


gravity of the situation which Canada faces during the coming year unless — 
immediate steps are taken to solve the problems confronting us. 


Yours very truly, 


‘C. B. Watts, 
Secretary. 
The Dominion Millers’ Association. 


I have here, Mr. ‘Chairman, a summary of my evidence which, with the per- 
mission of this Committee, I will proceed to read. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


Mr. ©. B. Warts: (Reads Summary of Evidence as follows :)— 


[Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDEN CEO. B. WATTS 


yr CN April 11th, 1922. 


(1) Central Wheat Buyer and Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Associ- 
ation since March 1, 1891. 


(2) Have been nearly thirty years member | of the Eastern Grain Standard 
Board. 


(8) Attended over twenty- -five annual meetings of the Western Grain 


- Standard Board, to take part in making the Western Grain Standards. 


(4) I think I can fairly claim for our association with Messrs. Maharg and 
Henders, the credit and honour of establishing the Canadian Wheat Board and 
I helped to revise the original Order iri Council, establishing the Wheat Board. 

In fact, only last week, the Hon. Arthur Meighen, in expressing the hope 
that we would support the application for re-establishment of the Wheat Board, 
said we never gave the Government any rest till the ae Board ‘was estab- 
lished. 

I am not mentioning the above in any spirit of egotism but staple to let 
this committee know that I have had considerable experience in the handling of 
western grain and I believe that the Hon. Mr. Motherwell, Minister of Agri- 
culture, with whom I have worked on the Western Standard Board for many 
years, will certify that I have always fought in the best interests of the farmers 


_ even if it was against the interests of the grain men as for the last thirty-five 
years, I have always held that the real interests of the millers and the farmers 


were so closely identical that one could not be gravely injured without hurting 
the other. 


(5) In order to rightly understand this momentous Geet to the western 


farmers, it is necessary to rightly understand the situation which led up to the 
appointment of the former Wheat Board, so I beg to attach hereto copies of 
letters written to Sir Thomas White, Minister of Finance, dated April 10, 1919, 
on “ Best solution of marketing balance of 1918 and 1919 crops” and June 25th 

“Farmers Aid Canada’s Finances,” which outlined the method of giving the 
ts a Participation Certificate. 

Letter to the Hon. A. K. Maclean, Acting Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
June 23, 1919, re “ Marketing 1919 Wheat Crop.” ; 

Also, copy of a letter written to the members of the Dominion Millers’ 


Association, April 15, 1919, enclosing copy of letter to Sir Thomas White of | 


April 10th, from ick I quote one passage as follows: 


A wire from New York, Friday, read—* The Food Administration will not 


allow any Canadian grain to come through this country as the demand for our 
own grain is so great, it is feared they cannot handle any outside grain.” 


=- 


If this condition exists now, what is going to happen when the 1919 crop — 


is harvested? The Government should take immediate action suggested in 


our letter of April 10th to Sir Thomas White. and secure the services of the 


most experienced and biggest men available to form Dee for marketing on i 


1919 crop in competition with the United States. 


(6) These clearly show you the abnormal conditions ‘which existed at the one 


time the board was created. Conditions were such when the Wheat Board was — 
appointed that the grain dealers as well as the millers and farmers recognized © 
that the extraordinary condition of affairs existed and they joined with the © 


millers in giving the Wheat Board their hearty support in co-operation in soly- 
ing the great difficulty which faced the farmer in marketing his wheat with — 
only Government buying in all the principal wheat buying markets of the world | 
and with the United States having voted $1,200,000,000 to finance the United 


States grain co-operation and giving the United States farmer a guarantee of — 


$2.25 per bushel for his wheat. Without this hearty co-operation and good will a 
[Mr. C. B. Watts.] Mees ot ig 
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ain by tha grain oe and the faker it would have been absolutely impos- 


sible for the Wheat Board to have made and put into effect the extraordinary 
and arbitrary regulations which we enforced. 

~The only freedom allowed was one farmer to sell to another farmer except 
those near the United States border on getting permit from us to sell in the 


_ United States so except the wheat smuggled across without permits, to take 


advantage of the high prices in the United States compared with the $2.15 
advanced payment here, we dictated the prices and handling every bushel of — 
wheat sold.. If a farmer exercised his judgment, held his wheat six or nine 
months and sold it when the price was high, he only got same pay as the farmer 
who sold early when the price was low. Then, again, the millers bought wheat at 
$2.30, paid for it, brought it across the lakes, had it in their mills, and on the 
30th of December, we made them take stock of every bushel of Manitoba wheat 
and every pound of Manitoba flour, they had on hand and pay 50 cents per 
bushel to the Wheat Board for every bushel they could not produce a contract 
for to show the flour was sold, and we would not allow them to sell for more 
than thirty days shipment ahead. 


Mr. Warts: You see, some of the regulations that were put into effect were very, 


very drastic, and I feel confident that you could not put any such regulations int» 
effect to-day. However, that is just .an illustration of what, happened. 


(Continues reading) :— 


I know cases of great hardship occurred here in Ontario where small millers 
sold Ontario wheat flour to flour dealers, bakers, and even big millers for latex 
shipment, expecting to buy the wheat from the farmers contributory to their 
mills, or the country dealers in the ordinary course and the prices were suddenly 
advanced and they had to pay the advanced price for the wheat but to supply 


the flour at the low price sold, the unfortunate miller losing hundreds of 


dollars on the sale, and the buyers putting hundreds of dollars in pocket which 
they did not earn. 
(7) The wonderful success of the Wheat Board was due,— 

CE Lo the natural rise in prices owing to the extraordinary conditions 
existing. 

(2) To the tea that we had in our chairman, Mr. Jas. Stewart, a man 
whose experience and ability is Bc an on the American continent 
and without a peer in Canada. 

(3) That our chairman, was not only a man of extraordinary good 
judgment, but had the nerve and backbone to carry a tremendous load for 
weeks and months. when apparently his judgment was wrong, and in the 
end the board was able to divide among the farmers of Canada $66,000,000 
over the initial payment based on $2.15 for No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William which had been made to them. 

You ean form some idea of the extraordinary burden which he carried, and 
the risk to his reputation which he ran when I tell you that for three months, 
from December to April, 1920, we practically never sold a bushel of wheat or a 


_barrel of flour and were carrying over 30, 000,000 bushels in wheat and flour, 


valued at over $80,000,000. 
(8) Powers—I specially wish to call your Vetion to the above statement, 
and ask this Committee if they are prepared to let another Wheat Board carry 
such heavy responsibility and run such terrible risks or again intrust even the 
same Wheat Board, if they could be got to serve with the same extraordinary 
power which the old board exercised, and which undoubtedly were one of the big 
elements in its successful operations. 

(9) Continue the Wheat Board—When this question came up in ths 


Summer of 1920, our President, Mr. R. A. nara of Lynden, who is here 


(Mr. C. B. ae 
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with me to-day, together with: Me. Rice and ane BE ae cates Sha eines Fishy 

mittee of the Cabinet and strongly advocated the continuance of the Wheat 
Board for another year. We did this, because while wheat was decontrolled in 
the United States it was not in Europe, where our principal markets were, ths 
buying of wheat and flour was still under Government control, and we felt that 

in order to obtain the best returns for Canada’s wheat, that the selling should be 

in the hands of one agency, working to get the highest possible price instead of 
ten or twenty exporters competing against one another trying to sell for any 
price that would give them a margin of profit. Even the countries abroad where 
they were paying through trade channels, the offers were submitted to the : 
Government for acceptance, so in reality there was only one buyer, the Govern- . 
ment in each country and we felt that there should only be one seller here as in 
1919 and 1920. In this request, we supported Mr. Maharg and Mr. Henders, 
who also wished to continue the Wheat Board another year, but were opposed 
by members of Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto Grain Exchanges and by the 
big milling companies, but they have one and all since acknowledged that they 
have made a mistake and they would have been better off if the Wheat Board 
had been continued another year. 

(10) Conditions Changed.—To-day, however, Government siineonles or 
control of buying has been abandoned in every market to. which Canada’s wheat - 
or flour is shipped except Norway and Sweden, and it is expected that both — 
these countries will be de-controlled shortly, so that the reasons which led us 
so strongly to support the continuance of the Wheat Board in 1920 no longer 
exists. But if we could believe the claim of Mr. Woods that $25,000,000 could 
be realized or any substantial portion of that amount more for the farmers of 
Canada, I believe that the millers would be prepared to support the application, 
provided that they were guaranteed fair treatment, but I regret to say that in 
none of the addresses delivered so far have we seen any concrete method 
pointed out, by which such a desirable state of affairs is to be attained. We 
must always bear in mind that Canada’s wheat crop must be sold in competition 
with the wheat crops of the world, and that the price at which our wheat can 
be sold is not established or made here in Canada, but in the open markets 
of the world. f 

The old Wheat Board utilized all of the Breanne machinery except- thee 
option market for handling the crop, of which two of the most important factors 
are the Saskatchewan Co-operative (of which I believe Mr. Maharg i is chairman), 

with their 36,000 shareholders, I understand, and the United Grain Growers with ‘ 
their tens of thousands of shareholders are among the largest handlers of grain. — 
These companies composed entirely of farmers have made no proposition that Le 4 
had seen to reduce the charges for marketing the farmers’ grain, so we can 
infer that they are fair and reasonable. Owing to the competition among the 
grain dealers in the handling of this year’s crop, I think I am perfectly safe 
in saying that the cash grain has been handled, after it reaches Fort William 
ata smaller margin than was allowed by the Canadian Wheat Board. I know 
personally that tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of bushels of 
western grain have been bought at Fort William and distributed to the buyers 
east of the Lakes for commission of one-half cent per bushel covering both ends, 
or one-quarter cent per bushel for the Winnipeg buyer, and one-quarter cent 
per bushel for the eastern distributor, so there certainly is no room for any 
saving to be effected in this respect. In fact, so keen is the competition that — 
eastern officers of Winnipeg handlers are bene closed up because they are losing 
money. . 

There then remains the export market for cash eae a The United! Grain } us ; 
Gowers have their own office in New York, and so have other Winnipe; grain — . 
firms, as well as export offices in Montreal. Besides which the Great Scottish | “ 
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. da sheave Society of Saatiaud had aie own offibas in Winnipeg, and other 
great importing houses in the U.K. and Europe had close affiliations with ex- 
‘porting houses in Winnipeg and New York. With the competition which you 
must take for granted exists between all these agencies, especially as we under- 
stand the late chairman of the Wheat Board has now the chief agency to sell 
the grain of the Saskatchewan Co-operative, I think we can safely conclude that 
there would be no opportunity to make $25,000,000 or even a tithe of this amount 
additional for the farmers of the export business. : 
(11) Option Market.—There then remains only to be considered the claim 
that the operation of the option market causes a loss to the farmers of Canada of 
$25,000,000 on their crop. Speaking from my own personal experience, and 
dealing in the future market on my own account, and also in executing orders for 
clients who are not either millers or in the grain trade, and in many other in- 
_ stances where they were engaged in the milling or grain and’ were supposed to 
know considerable about the values of wheat that more money has been lost 
through the option or future market than has been made. My experience is 
that Canadians, at least, are almost invariably buyers and not short sellers, so— 
in this way they would be buying in the Winnipeg market and thus supporting 
the price of wheat instead of depressing it, as is alleged by Mr. Woods.. 


¥ 


An Hon. Memperr: Will you please explain that? 

Mr. Wars: I shall be glad to answer any questions that hon. members may desire 
to, ask, if it is in my power to do so. Jama broker. <A doctor, or a lawyer, or a | 
grocer gives me an order to buy 5,000 or 10,000 bushels Winnipeg May wheat. Cana- — 
dians do not like to sell something they have not got. They want to buy. They 
want to have something tangible in their hands, so they buy. They give me an order 
to buy 5,000 or 10,000 bushels May wheat because they think it is cheap. I buy it, 
and the result is that somebody has to sell it. 


An hon. Memprur: What is May wheat? 


Mr. Watts: No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat that must be delivered during the 
month of May at Fort William. No. 2 Northern can be delivered at three cents less, 
and No. 3 Northern at seven cents less. If I buy 5,000 or 10,000 bushels of May wheat 
to-day at $1.35 (which it touched yesterday) somebody sells me that, and the fact of 
my buying that wheat has a tendency to bid wheat up, because if I am ordered ta 
buy it I keep bidding it up and up until I get it, which results in putting up the price 
of wheat. 

An hon. Mrmper: And the lawyer or the doctor or the grocer has no idea of 
taking delivery ? 

Mr. Warts: No; he is buying because he thinks it is cheap. 

Mr. Saves: You stated that the Canadian people. would rather buy than sell? 

Mr. Warts: Invariably that is my experience. 

Mr. Sates: Then who do you buy it from? Who is the seller when you buy? 


Mr. Warts: In some eases it is the farmers, especially in the early part of the 
season. The farmer thinks the price is a good big one. -In May, June or July, or 
even in the month of August, he says: “I have a growing crop of 5,000 or 10,000 or 

15,900 or 20,000 bushels of wheat. ‘The price it is selling at to-day is a big one. When. 
the United States crop comes on the market the price is going to go down. Therefore 
I am going to sell half my crop.” He then goes to a broker in Winnipeg and says: 
“Sell 5,000 (or 10,000) bushels for me for October delivery,” at such and such a price. 

Mr. Sates: I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that that is not a correct statement of 
the situation, because for every man who is wise enough to sell in advance there are 
nine hundred and ninety-nine who never do so. If a farmer speculates at all with 
his wheat he generally sells his wheat and buys on the option. I have met very few 
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people who have sold wheat in ame of dalbiae:. “They are always afeadl ir will” 


not be able to deliver when.the option comes along. Last year men were selling our | 
wheat at $1.64 in July, and I do not know a single farmer that sold wheat in July at 


that price. 

Mr. Warts: I did not say that that was general with the farmers, but I do know 
farmers that do it, and I have known farmers that sold it and, unfortunately, their 
crop did not turn out to contract grade, and they had to buy in. 

Mr. Sanes: That is what they are afraid of. 

Mr. Warts: Yes: But that does not alter the fact that they are in a position to sell 
it. The other people that sell it are, unquestionably, speculators. There are only 
two classes of people in a position to sell, the farmer who owns the wheat, and the 
speculator who does not own it. 

Mr. Bors: Are not nine-tenths of these sales fictitious? 

Mr. Watts: Oh, no: not fictitious 

Mr. Boys: On paper, I mean? | 

Mr. Watts: They are all pantenets that are bound to be filled. 

Mr. Garuanp: Do they intend to take delivery ? 

Mr. Warts: No, not all of them. I ean tell you of cases where they do not. I 
can tell you of cases where there are sales made with no intention to make delivery. 
I have in my mill—I have no mill, but this is an illustration—10,000 or 15,000 or 
20,000 bushels of wheat that I bought from the farmers, and the price has gradually 
worked up. ‘Unfortunately, however, the price of flour does not go up nearly as 
quickly as the price of wheat. (Laughter.) ‘That is quite right, gentlemen; there is 


n) question about it. I am here to state the whole facts as I know them, and it is 


for you to form your own conclusions. What happens? I bought this wheat from 
the farmers and the market has run up and the price of flour has not gone up. I 
have no confidence that the market is going to stay up. Some miller wants to buy 
some wheat. I cannot ship my wheat to a miller where the freight rates are against 


me, but I can sell it in the wheat market. The miller buys it, and I sell it. If the 


price of wheat does not go down I have to buy that wheat and give it to him. If 


the price of wheat does go down, then when the time comes, I have again got to buy, 
that wheat and give it to him, but I have my own wheat here that I can sell at a 


lower price, “because I have made the difference. 


Mr. Minuar: Is that De about by negotiation between the other party and 


yourself ? i 


Mr. Warts: It is ; brought about by orders placed on the option market. A man 
called me up last Friday and said: ‘I have a lot of wheat and flour here,’ and there 
is absolutely no demand for it anywhere that I can find, and I am going to lose 
money if this market continues to go down. What am I going to do about it? Shall 


I sell against it?” I said: “My own opinion is that the market is going to go up 
a little: it will revive.’ But that is only one side of it. When I come to the other — 
side you will see there is a very, very important part pieyed by the option market in 
placing your crops. . 


Mr. McMurray: Do you know to what extent the. farmers participate in- that 
option market? An hon. member has apparently challenged the assumption that the 
farmers’ sales take place in the option market. 


Mr. Warts: No; but that they took place to any great extent in the Me 


market. 
Mr. McMuruay: As a matter of fact, they do not. 
Mr. Warts: I have seen the Gallery in Winnipeg crowded sometimes. 


Mr. McMurray: You referred to lawyers and doctors and grocers? 
[Mr. C. B. Watts. } ! 
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‘ Mr. Warns: I was st are speculators. The farmer has the actual stuff: he is 
-. not a speculator. 


Mr. ‘Sates: You Ppake of the ia in Dist oder How many persons will’ 
that Gallery hold? 


Mr. Warts: A Winnipeg man ould tell you better than I can. 


_ Mr. Crerar: I suggest that we permit Mr. Watts to finislt his statement so that 
members of this committee will have the opportunity of reading it later on. After 


Mr. Watts has concluded his ee) we can ask, questions if there is any time to 
do so. 


Mr. Warts: (Continues reading). 


There remains then the big speculators and it seems to me that instead of 
abolishing the option market, which I think I can show you shortly performs 
a very necessary duty in the handling of the Western wheat crop, that some 
method should be evolved by which any bad features in it might be eliminated 
and the good features retained. It has been suggested that this might be done 
by not permitting any one to sell in the future market in Winnipeg unless he 
actually grew or had bought the grain which he was selling. In this way the 
operator would first have to become a buyer of the Western grain before he 
could sell it. This, of course, would not prevent the exporter or a miller selling 
wheat or flour to Huroue before he bought the wheat, if he wished to do so, 
but it would enable him to buy wheat for future delivery when he made his sale 
weeks or months before the grain or flour was to be shipped, and some pro- 
tection of this kind is absolutely essential if business is to be done at close 
margins and at small cost to the producer. | 

The other method to save money for the Western producer was to hold 
back the grain and feed the market. I+ is manifestly misleading to base any 
general conclusions on the figures supplied by Mr. Robinson of the inspections 
and value of wheat for the months of September, October and November 1921, 
as in 1921 the U.S. Wheat crop amounted to 795,000,000 bushels and Canada’s 
crop 330,000,000 bushels and on the 1st of September 1921 No. 1 Nor. was $1.594 
in store Fort William while Chicago September was $1.252 or about 34c. per 
bushel under Winnipeg wheat. This premium of course was partially accounted 
for by the premium on U.S. money, but I see by our Weekly Bulletin to our 
members of August 26th a reference to Manitoba cash premiums which will 
show it was owing to the scarcity of cash wheat at the end of the season that 
caused the very high prices of Manitoba wheat. The paragraph is as follows: 

“The fluctuations in cash premiums during the past week, has been 
very great, especially for spot No. 1 Nor. which this week sold as high as 

A47e. over SOehibes in store Fort William, no less than 25,000 bushels being 
bought by one party on this basis. 

To show you that these enormous premiums are only paid because the. 
buyers must have the wheat and not because it is really worth the money, 
the buyer of the above sold about the same time, 5,000 bushels No. 1 Nor. 
at 25e. over October, or 22c. less than he paid for delivery in fifteen days. 

No. 1 Nor. sold at one time 18c. over No. 2 Nor. during the week 

ae while to-day it is only quoted 3c. over No. 2 Nor. and No. 3 Nor. is quoted 
at 8c. under No. 2 Nor. 

The Winnipeg options have been advancing the last few days in 
sympathy with Chicago, but to-day advanced on heavy rains in the West 
although Cheago declined. A few days of fine weather will no doubt cause 
Winnipeg again to decline in sympathy with Chicago.” 

Mr. Warts: That was the substance of my Bulletin on August 26. (Continues 


reading) : 
{Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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Then again on Soprabe: 2. ak and We by AS) ama tf “ The oak “eh 
standing feature in the prices fiviaie the past week has been the big drop in 
cash premiums at Fort William, the price of No. 1 Nor. having declined 30c. 
per bushel in the week.” As we had a very early harvest last year the deliveries 
of new wheat affected the price earlier than usual. In this connection it must 

be borne in mind that it costs at least 10 per cent on the value of the wheat 
to carry the wheat even on the farm from August one year to August of the 
next. In fact, I doubt if 10 per cent will pay the cost when you take into con- 
sideration the interest, insurance, natural shrinkage, rattage, waste, ete., and 
as No. 1 Nor. was $2.812 on September 1, 1920, the farmer or dealer who carried 
that wheat to September 1, 1921 lost over 40c. in carrying charges, ee a 
drop in prices of about $1.20. 

But both in September 1920, and in September 1921 we were starting on 
unnatural conditions. Wheat ee at abnormally high prices, owing to de- 
pleted stocks all over the world and deflation was bound to come as sooner or 
later we had to get back to normal conditions. In this precess every one doing 
business and carrying stock of every kind suffered, the millers and every other 
man in business in common with the farmers. There is this one difference, 
however, that the farmers received the benefit of the advance in prices which _ 
was denied the millers by the Wheat Board, and while undoubtedly the farmers — 
have had a very hard time of it, not only in ‘Canada but in the U.S. and 
Great Britain owing to the fall in value they have had the reverses ‘built up 
by the advance in prices to draw upon, which the millers have not had. The 
result has been that we have had in Ontario, one of our oldest and most highly 
respected milling companies, go to the wall during the past year, the Canada 
Flour Mills of Chatham, in the heart of the best wheat district of Ontario. 
Mills have been sold in the past two months for less than half what they sold for 
ten or fifteen years ago, in fact, at one third, notwithstanding that the cost of . 
buildings and machinery are still much greater than they were before the war, \ 

- go the farmers are not alone in being up against hard times. 

New Crop Wheat.—As mentioned above, old crop wheat, on dvcnen of the 
additional cost of carrying it alone, should sell ten per cent higher than new crop 
wheat but frequently on account of the scarcity of old crop wheat and the big . 
demand for wheat, the new crop that is early marketed sells at old crop prices 
and this is the case with the September wheat used by Mr. Robinson as an 
illustration, the gradual decline in prices taking place as the requirements of 
the markets became more fully supplied. To illustrate this more clearly and 
to show the competition our western wheat has to meet in the markets of the 
world, I have prepared a map and wish to direct your attention to the harvest (So 
of 1921 as shown thereon: a 


~ 


Bushels. © Seat 

Kansas, reaped in June.. .. Be WIN ewe 128,000, 00W er ai irae 
Nebraska, reaped in, July. eof 0 a ee. 2g. 58,000,000) ii ees ‘ 
Minnesota, reaped in August. . eee nie dla ves? 24 OOO 008 is ey 

South aes a reaped in early uehan praises VAD OO AOU a Bee 

North Dakota, reaped in August... .. .. .. ... 73,000,000 | eas 

I have also shown the wade of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta as_ “ie 
follows: ae 
vs 


Manitoba, 39,000,000; Saskatchewan, 188, 000, 000 ; Alpe 53, 000, 000. ! 


Mr. Warts: I would like to draw your attention to the Mc of harvest, as indi- 
cated on this map: Kansas in June, Nebraska in J uly, South Dakota in early August, was 
North Dakota and Minnesota in August—Minnesota, of course, so far as the southern | 
portion is concerned, reaping in early August; and you all know better than i do when oie 
our crops come in. (Continued reading). Ma 
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As the Kansas Shout: is ie oF tee saniety known as Hata Winter, bad as 

the Turkey Red, which some years ago the Dominion Millers’ Association 

brought in a number of carloads for seed to try and improve the Ontario wheat 

. was found to make as good flour as Manitoba No. 1 Northern. The Minneapolis 

mills also used a large percentage of this Kansas wheat so you see this comes 

in direct competition with the Manitoba Hard ‘Wheat in the market of the 

world. This is harvested in June, and, as you see South and North Dakota and 

Minnesota, where the Hard Spring Wheats are grown, harvest their crops sev- 

~ eral weeks before we’do in the North West. This places them in a position to 

sell wheat and flour to European buyers many weeks earlier than Canadian wheat 

or flour can be supplied from the new crop. You must bear in mind that the 

European ‘buyers must place their orders several months ahead in order that 
the supplies may reach them to fill their requirements. 

Accordingly the exporter must sell the European buyer new crop wheat sev- 
eral weeks or even months before the wheat is actually matured, let alone 
harvested. If the Winnipeg exporter did not do this, the exporters of Kansas 
and Minnesota and Dakota wheat would fill up the European markets, and when | 
our Manitoba wheat came on the market in September, there would be no demand 
for it and it would be a drug in the market and the drop in price complained of 
by Mr. Robertson would, in all probability, be much greater the beginning of 
September, than it has been in the past, spread over several months. 


Mr. Warts: That is one of the things that members of this committee should 
grasp. It is a most important factor in the marketing of our Northwest crops. 1 am 
going to repeat myself, because this fact is of such vital importance to the western — 
grain-grower. He has to sell this year in competition with not only a very large 
proportion of that 128,000,000 bushels which was harvested in Kansas in June, but also 
with the. 58,000,000: isha in Nebraska in July, the 24,000,000 bushels reaped in 
Minnesota in Die the 25,000,000 bushels in South Dakota in early August and also > 
the 73,000,000 bushels in North Dakota in August, all of which was harvested before 
his. The European buyer has to place his orders months ahead in order to be sure 
of getting his wheat over there. There are many delays in the handling of wheat 
and flour to the seaboard. It may start off all right, but it may not reach there. If 
it does-:reach there, the boat that has been chartered may be delayed or may encounter 
trouble on its way across the ocean; so that the European buyer cannot buy from hand 
to mouth, but must buy ahead. Europe buys ahead not days nor weeks, but months, 
especially when it comes on to the new crop season, because Europe can buy Kansas 
wheat in June when Manitoba wheat is a year old and has incurred that. 10 per cent 
of charges that somebody has to pay. Now, unless our wheat was sold before it came 
on the market in September, and there was somewhere to put the wheat in Ooctober 
when its delivery in large quantities takes place, it could not be sold at all. But by the 
system of selling ahead (which no man can safely do unless there is an option market) 
we are enabled to handle the crop and keep it moving forward and avoid blocking the 
channels of trade. (Continues reading) : 


(14) Marketing Conditions.—Not only has this an important bearing on 
our time of harvest, but on the movement of our crop, as a large portion of our 
Western crop must in necessity be rushed down to the head of the Lakes and | 
moved East to the sea board before the close of navigation, as owing to 
severe weather, or for the lack of foreign demand, or both, there is probably 
only 15 per cent of the quantity new crop shipped before the close of naviga- 
tion that moves out all rail during the winter months. 

Mr. Warts: That is, during the winter there is only 15 per cent that moves 
out by rail as compared with the quantity that moves out before the close of naviga- 
tion, because the market is filled up largely, and also because of the difficulties in 

(Mr. C. B. Watts.) 
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-moving by all rail. So you can see ie ase ania ees moving a Jatee portion 
of the crop during the early months of navigation; that is, during October, November 
and on to the middle of December. (Continues reading): 


Having faced these facts it is very questionable whether it would be a 
profitable operation to hold the Manitoba crop back and feed it out as is 
advocated by Mr. Woods and Mr. Robinson, especially when you face a carry- 
ing charge of considerably over 10 per werk: a year if carried in public ware- 
houses. 


Mr. Warts: Then again you have to bear in mind that after the 1st January 
you have to face the crops produced in the Argentine and in Australia. I grant you 
that the quality of the new crop coming on the market is not equal to our own crops. 
Our crops are very valuable for mixing purposes, but if the price is too high there 
is other wheat to take its plage. Therefore, if you hold back you are going to meet 
the competition not only of the remainder of this crop, but the new. crops grown in 
Australia, Argentina, and other parts of the world. (Continues reading) : 


(15) Re-establishment of Wheat Board.—Is it the intention of the adyo- 
cates of re-establishment that the board shall not sell any wheat till it is 
delivered to them by the farmers for sale? . 

Or are they to speculate and sell ahead and buy in Minneapolis and 
Chicago to protect themselves, or are they simply to speculate and sell ahead 
without protecting themselves ? 


Mr. Warrs:. Tf I am re-appointed to the Wheat Board,, ue would like the advice 
of the members of this committee on these matters. * 

An hon. Member: What did you do before? 

Mr. Watts: We knew it would come sooner or later, and we sold. 

Mr. Sares: Would not that situation again exist if we had a Wheat Board 
with a compulsory feature? That Wheat Board would know it was going to get the 
wheat, but under a voluntary system it would not know. 

The CuairmMan: I think we had better permit Mr. Watts to conclude his evi- 


dence. He will attend our next meeting, when opportunity will be afforded for 
putting questions to him. 


Mr. Warts: (Continues reading): 


In any case if they sell ahead are they not selling short oak doing 
exactly what they are trying to prevent being done in the future or option 
market ? 


If they do not sell ahead what are they going to do with their wheat 


when it is delivered to them if the foreign buyers are all filled up? These are 
practical questions which must be met as it is impossible to change the trading 
conditions which have existed in Europe for many years and in all other parts — 
of the world, no matter what: the producers may wish, whatever this com- 
mittee may be able to do with the local marketing conditions in Canada. 

(16) Real Remedial Proposals——There are certain conditions which exist 
that our association believe, if removed, will do more for the prosperity of the 
western producer than the proposed remedies of the ‘Council of Agriculture and 
will be of permanent benefit instead of being only a temporary measure. The 
demand of the western members for the appointment of a Royal Grain Inquiry 
showed plainly that something was sadly amiss in the present methods of 
marketing and handling our western wheat crop. The inquiry showed, that in — 
some instances at least, the western farmer was being practically robbed of a 
large portion of his hard-won earnings in the spread that was taken in numer- 
ous instances between the street price and the value of the wheat, on track, 
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the same day based On the ues price at Fort William. According to report 
the evidence showed that, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents and as high as 42 cents — 
per bushel was found to have been charged or deducted by the country elevators 
between what they paid the farmer for his load and the value of that same 
wheat on track at the country elevator. This is nothing less than a crime, and 
this committee should immediately, if it is within its power, arrange with 
the Dominion Parliament to pass legislation fixing the maximum spread between 
street price ‘and cash price 5 cents per bushel on the contract grades of wheat, 
the same as the old Wheat Board did. 

This is not, by any means, the only way in which the western farmer 
is injured. In our opinion the so-called hospital elevators or private elevators 
which are practically nothing but mixing houses, are doing infinitely more harm 
to the western producers than any other single agency, excepting possibly the 
above. | 

We believe the Royal Grain Commission should be at once established to 
look into these and kindred matters affecting the grain trade, and the report 
brought in at this session, if possible, and remedial legislation passed. In fact, 
the matter is important enough in our opinion to have Parliament adjourned a > 
sufficient length of time to permit the report being made and pass the necessary 
legislation before the crop starts to move in volume next September. 

Just one illustration—Under the rules of the Winnipeg Grain ‘Exchange, 
No. 2 Northern is tenderable on the option at 3 cents per bushel under No. 1 
Northern, and No. 3 Northern at 7 cents under No. 1 Northern. These are the 
normal differences in value of these grades spread over a great many years. 
The spread today between No. 1 Northern and Nio. 2 Northern is 5 cents per 
bushel, but between No. 8 Northern and No. 1 ‘Northern is ‘13 cents per bushel, 
and has been as much as 15 cents per bushel, instead of 7 cents per bushel. 
For this enormous spread the Canada 'Grain Act is primarily to blame in that 
the description of No. 3 Northern wheat is simply as follows: “ Any wheat 
not good enough to be graded as No. 2 Manitoba Northern anal be graded No. 
3 Manitoba Northern in the discretion of the inspector.” No. 2 Northern 
shall be sound and reasonably clean, of good milling qualities and fit for ware- 
housing, weighing not less than 58 pounds.to the bushel, and shall be composed | 
of at least 45 per cent of hard Red Fife wheat. You will see there are certain 
specifications for No. 2 Northern wheat, also No. 1 Northern and higher grades. 

The grades of No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 wheat are made by the Western 
Standard Board, of which the Minister of Agriculture and myself are members, 
and the inspectors are bound to inspect these grades, according to the 
standards set by that board. In the case of No. 3 Northern it is left “To the 
discretion of the Inspector,” with the result as recorded above. Now let me 
draw your attention to the U.S. requirements—No. 3 Hard Red Spring Wheat 
to weigh 55 pounds. (Winchester which ig equal to 57 pounds Imperial to the 
bushel), and contain not more than 15 per cent of moisture, etc. That mixing 
houses have a detrimenta! effect on the value of Western Wheat is, we hold, 
conclusively shown by the fact that the Western Export Company refuse to 
take over wheat from the Board of Grain Supervisors from mixing houses 
unless they were allowed a discount of 3 cents a bushel. Also the Wheat Board 
maintained an Inspector of their own at Fort William to sample all the wheat 
that the Wheat Board were shipping on their own account, to see that the 
wheat they shipped to their customers, was up to grade, as they were not 
satisfied to accept the Inspection of the Government Inspector as final. 

Complaints of Hxport Grain——On January 31, we called the attention 
of the hon. Mr. Motherwell to very serious complaints of New York exporters, 
concerning the slag! of No. 3 Northern Canadian Inspection. They claimed 
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that the dicen buyers gave shatter to Baatoata Seah and won pay 
more money for it than Canadian Government Inspection. Again on March 
30 New York exporters said Europe was complaining bitterly about the No. 
8 Northern Wheat received and they expressed the opinion that it would have 
a very detrimental effect, on the sale of Manitoba Wheat in Europe if this 
inferior quality No. 3 Northern continued to be supplied under Canadian 
Government Inspection. There are numerous other questions, such as overage, 


dockage, shortage, overage or surplus in elevators, that the Royal Grain Inquiry — 


could and should deal with immediately and which would result, no doubt, we 
believe, in far greater benefit to the producer than any possible Wheat Board. 
(17) Lake Freights—Let me again draw your attention to this map for 
a moment. You see this 7 here about Lake Ontario. This signifies that the 
freight on wheat now asked for the boats is 7 cents per bushel from Port 


Colborne to Montreal, and it takes six days for a boat to make the round trip, - 


and seven cents is less than the average rate charged last year. The through 


rate from Fort William to Montreal for the opening of navigation is 104 cents. - 


This would leave 84 cents per bushel from Fort William to Pert Colborne 
whidh would take nine days for the round trip. Three cents per bushel would 
be a reasonable charge for taking grain from Port Colborne to Montreal as 
against 34 cents from Fort William to Port Colborne, but the charge, as seen 
on the map, is 7 cents per bushel, or deducting 3 cents there would be 4 cents 
per bushel saved to the producer if his wheat were carried from Port Colborne 
to Montreal at the rate it should be carried at. Of course, I know that the 


vessel men claim that they can get equal to 7 cents per bushel to carry coal or ~ 


something else from Lake Erie ports to Montreal, but that does not alter the 
fact that the charge is an outrageous one. 


Over $30,000,000 has been spent in deepening the: Welland Canal, a An 


is conservatively estimated that it will cost over $30,000,000 more to finish it. 
My suggestion is that not another dollar should be spent on the Welland Canal 
as the United States propose to make it part of the deep water-way scheme, 


and Canada has already spent her half on the Welland Canal. The interest 


at 6 per cent on $30,000,000 would amount to $1,800,000 per year. The greatest 
quantity of Canadian grain shipped through the Welland Canal, was I believe 
in 1913—1,128,324 tons or equal to nearly 35,000,000 bushels. There was also 
544,241 tons of freight shipped through Port Colborne from Montreal. In 
1914 we submitted to the Dominion Government a proposal that instead -of 
deepening the Welland Canal they should buy eighteen full canal-sized steamers, 
costing $135,000 each, total $2,430,000. Each would carry eighty-five thousand 
bushels of wheat or 2,550 tons each trip, Port Colborne to Montreal and return. 


Say twenty-four (24) trips in a season of 220 days, could carry 36 5120 000 i 


bushels of wheat east and 1,101,000 tons of freight west: | 
The eighteen boats would carry 1,810,000 bushels more wheat east and over. 


twice as much freight west from Montreal than passed through the Welland 


~ c 


Canal in 1918, which was the largest traffic since the canal opened to that ae. 


date. The total cost of running such steamers was $160 per day depreciation nth 
included, and for 220 days would be 633,600 a season, if you carry all the grain — 


eastbound and westbound traffic free. Vesselmen state that the present canal 
will take care of three times the traffic which has ever passed through it, so 
further increase in traffic could be provided for by buying additional ships. 


With present depressed conditions in shipping circles, I would not be surprised — 


if steamers could be bought as cheaply as in 1914. It would undoubtedly cost 


more to operate them, but even if you doubled the charges given above, it would 


only total $1,267,000 for the season, or practically 50 per cent less than the 


annual interest required to complete the Welland Canal, even if all the grain: 


eastbound, and the westbound traffic were carried free. 
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Here j is pantcner cecal se of Cate Heinihe the western wheat 
grower, because the saving in the freight would mean that much more in the 
farmers’ pockets, not only on the wheat which would actually go through the 

- Welland Canal, but the competition would bring anont a great saving on the 
wheat carried via all other routes. 

(18) The Coming Crop.—Both Mr. Wood He Mr. Robinson have told you 
that the western farmer would curtail his sowings if the Wheat Board is not 
re-established, and I see by the press that the Minister of Agriculture of Sas- 
katchewan is coming down to support their request. There is no question of 
equal importance to-day to the prosperity of the western farmer, and of the 
whole of Canada, than that of the western farmer sowing every acre of wheat 
that he can possibly sow for the western crop of the coming season and no 
greater service could be performed by these gentlemen than to give them every 

encouragement to do this as their greatest hope of recouping their past losses 
and placing themselves once more in a satisfactory position. 

Let me put before you for a moment the position of the western farmer 
to-day. He has his land. He has his implements. He has his horses, and he 
himself has waited during the long winter months for seeding time to put in his 
crop. Much the largest portion of his investment to harvest another crop has 
already been made and, if as these gentlemen state, the farmer curtails' his acre- 
age, what does he save? He saves absolutely nothing except the seed and his own 
time which is valueless to him unless he makes it productive on the farm. If 
he has to buy seed or hire additional help to put in the large acreage, this 
would be his only outlay until the time of harvest and I believe, although I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet that Providence would return that 
outlay a hundredfold. 


Mr. Warr: There is nothing so important to the prosperity of Canada to-day as 
having every acre of ovx Western land planted that can possibly be planted in any 
way, shape or form. (Continues reading) : 


Let me draw attention to one or two facts. Just last week press reports 
stated that a most bountiful snowfall has covered Southern Alberta and only 
a few days ago, I had a wire from Jas. Stewart stating they had a magnificent 
snowtall over the west and it was still snowing. Thus, it looks as if Southern 
Alberta was blest with moisture that she has not enjoyed at this season for 
several years. Then again, this is the spring of 1922, and we may fairly look — 
for a repetition of our great crop of 1915 which is due in the ore, of seven 
years. 


Mr. is Scientists have been studying this question and have discovered that 
we have a cycle of seven years. I sincerely trust that this is one of the seven years, 
and I believe it is so far as the Northwest is concerned. (Continues reading) :— 


Just as in the time of Pharaoh seven years was a period of good crops and 
lean crops, it is found that a period of seven years brings a return of similar 
conditions. Aside from this, we have the United States Government crop 
reports issued last week, which reports a condition on the 1st of April as 65 per 
cent abnormal. This condition is the next lowest in the last ten years and is 25 
points below the April condition a year ago and 16 points below the ten years’ 
average. 

The significance of this is seen by a glance at the map. Kansas yield: 
last year, 128,000,000, and in 1920, 137,000,000; in 1919, 150,000,000; in 1918, 
102,000,000, when the condition on the 1st April was 67; in 1917, 46,000,000, 
and the condition in 1917 in April was.45. As pointed out, Kansas Hard 
Winter Wheat is next to the Hard Spring Wheat. in the Northwestern States, 
Manitoba’s greatest competitor, and with a condition 16 points below the ten 
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years’ average, and the next teens in Nes past. ten years, he Aout wheat 
crop should command a better price than for many years back. 

I would I had the tongue of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, or Sir John Macdenmie: 
or even the Hon. Mackenzie King or the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, with which 
to appeal to Messrs. Wood, Maharg, Hamilton, and Crerar, and of every 
Western members, ‘too, at this crisis play the part of statesmen and use every 
means in their power to induce the Western farmer to cultivate every acre of 
land, to sow every bushel of wheat that it is in their power to do regardless of 
whether the Wheat Board is created or not. It is the one possibility, and the 
outlook a favourable one, for their constituents to place themselves in a better 
financial position and to help the return of Canada to prosperous times. If 
they can afford to hire help which under present conditions can no doubt be 
secured at a minimum wage during seed time at least, they will not only be 
helping themselves but helping to relieve the many unfortunate who are out of 
work. Let these gentlemen prove themselves real statesmen and, spend the 
Eastern adjournment in securing the planting, by every means in their power, 
the largest acreage of wheat possible in our Northwest. . 

This Committee should not apply a doubtful remedy of only temporary 
efficiency which would be like a bran or even a bread poultice to a patient when 
what is required is a surgeon’s knife, and the Private Mixing houses cut off 
the Hospital Elevators only allowed to do Hospital work, and their product 
labelled accordingly, and if Parliament has the power it should establish a 
spread not exceeding 5 per cent between the street price and track price for 
wheat, and if it has not the power, it should get the Provincial Legislature te 
pass the necessary legislation concurrently with the Dominion Parliament, so 
the farmer can really be helped out of his difficulties. 


Mr. Crrrar: I take it that you are opposed to the re-establishment of the Canada 
Wheat Board? 


ve 


& 
¥ 


Mr. Watts: As compulsory, IT am, yes. I am strongly in idee of it as volun- 


tary. If anything can be done to help the Western farmers we are only too anxious 


to do it, but we do not believe it can’ be made compulsory satisfactorily. I believe that 
immediately a compulsory Board is appointed steps will be taken by way of injunc-. 


‘tions or other legal means to oppose it, such as were taken to stop the Royal Grain 


Inquiry. I believe this Committee can, by remedying the evils which they have it — 


in their own hands to remedy through Parliament, save an immense amount of money 


to the farmers. I am very glad that question was asked. If this Parliament has not — 
the power—and I doubt if it has, because it is interfering with personal rights and 


-property—to make legislation by which the spread between. the contract price and the 
street price is only five cents per bushel as fixed by the Wheat Board—and as a 


member of that Board I believed that was a fair spread, and that spreads of thirty 
cents to forty cents are a crime—then Parliament should get that power, and you 


should go to the Legislatures in the West and get them to pass concurrent legislation 


so that the farmer will not be robbed in that way. There are other evils that exist 


all along the line that should be remedied before the next crop comes. 

An hon. Memper: The mixing is wrong? | 

Another hon. Memper: It is chiefly mixed with the American grain? 
/ Mr. Warts: No, the United States Inspection Act is much more stringent tian 
ours. : . 


the British Government in Australia, and he said that the inspection of Canadien 
grain was much superior to either the British or American inspection. 


Mr. Watts: What he states is absolutely true prior to the last two or three years. — 
During the last two or three years the United States has changed its system A 


[Mr. C. B. Watts.] 


An hon. Memper: A year ago we had a visit from a gentleman who represented od 
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: Saiention: | Pepi each state aie out its own inspection. Now there is — 


Federal inspection. If you desire to do so, you can call the exporters from New York 
and get their own evidence on the subject. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: If what you say is correct in respect to the Canadian inspec- 
tion system, is that the fault of the law or the fault of the administration ! 


Mr. Warts: In the first instance, it is the fault of the law because, as I poe 
out, No. 8 Northern can be graded in the discretion of the inspector. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: This condition did not exist a few years ago? 
Mr. Watts: No. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: The law was the same a few years ago. 


Mr. Warts: Then I think it is the interpretation of the law by the inspectors that 
is at fault. I have no doubt—in fact, I have for years been convinced from my 
experience on the Standard Board—that every endeavour is made by everybody in 
connection with the inspection of grain to meet the conditions that exist in the West 


from year to year. Mr. Motherwell (the Minister of Agriculture) knows that perfectly 


well. I know that the Chief Inspector in Winnipeg has made every endeavour to meet 
what he believes to be the conditions in the West in trying to inspect the crop as 
high as possible. This year there has been a great deal of sprouted wheat. in the West 
and the prospects of the crop were spoiled by rain, but the inspector has used his 


discretion in an endeavour to get a higher price for the unfortunate growers of that 


wheat. The markets of the World, however, do not buy paper—as I told this Commit- 


tee years ago—but.buy quality. After one or two shipments they know what they 
are going to get, and fix their prices accordingly. The result is that where the spread 
last September was only eight cents per bushel between No. 1 and No. 3 Northern it 
has since been fifteen cents per bushel. | 


The CHAIRMAN: It is’evidently the desire of the Committee at further questions 
be postponed until the next meeting. 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Watts has read very largely from some communications. 


Will those all be incorporated in our records? . 


The CHairman: Yes. | 


Mr. Warts: I have several copies of my Summary of Evidence available if any © 
hon. members would care to have them to read during the recess. 


The CuHairman: The evidence will be printed in due course. 


I would like to read the report of your sub-Committee with reference to Suber 
meetings :— 


Your sub-Committee oe to recommend that representatives of the following firms 
and associations and others be heard by this Committee on the days specified: 


Thursday, April 20: Messieurs Watts and Rice, and also the Grain and Flour 
section of the Toronto Board of Trade. 


Friday, April 21: The Minister of Agriculture of the Saskatchewan Government. 
Monday, April 24: Canadian National Millers’ Association. 
Tuesday, April 25: Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Wednesday, April 26: Messieurs F. W. Riddell and James Stewart of the former 
Wheat Bea 


What is your pleasure with regard to this report? 


Report adopted. 
{Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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Dominion Millers’ Association. 
. ) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., present: Messieurs Kay (in the Chair), 

Andrews, Arthurs, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethern, Brown, Caldwell, Campbell, Car- 
ruthers, Chew, Clifford, Denis (St. Denis), Dickie, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, Fontaine, 
Forke, Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hubbs, 
Hunt, Jelliff, Johnson (Moose Jaw), Jones, Kennedy (Glengarry and Stormont), 
Knox, Lafortune, Leader, Leger, Lovett, Lae Lucas, MacKelvie, McConica, McCrea, 
McKay, McKillop, McMaster, McMurray, Malcolm, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, 
Morrison, Morrissey, Motherwell, Munro, Neill, Papineau, Pritchard, Rankin, 
Raymond, Sales, Senn, Sexsmith, Simpson Sinclair (Oxford), Spence, Stansell, Stein, 
Stevens, Sutherland, Thompson, Thurston, Tobin, Tolmie, Warner, Wilson, Woods- 
worth. . 


The Chairman submitted a letter from the Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
requesting that this Committee nominate one of its members to the Advisory Board in 
connection with the Commercial ‘Feeding Stuffs Act. 


On motion of Mr. Tolmie, Resolved that the Chairman be nominated ag such 
member. 
It was ordered, at the suggestion of the Chairman, 


eee Harte ee with this meeting of the Committee, all evidence would be 
given under oath.” : 
Also ordered 
“That, the printed Valence: of previous witnesses he forwarded to them 
by the Clerk and they be requested to-attest the same under oath.” 


Mr. OC. B. Watts, ‘Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Association, was recalled, 
sworn, examined, and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. H. L. Rice, of the Executive of the Dominion Millers’ Association, who was in 
attendance, was sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


Committee adjourned till Friday, April 21, at.11 o’clock a.m. 


ARTHUR GLASIER,. 
Clerk to Committee. 


% 


Comarrrer Room 494, 
Houses or Commons, 
Tuourspay, April 20, 1922. 


-The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
0 ’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding, » 
The CHatrMaAn: The Committee will please come to ade 


Gentlemen, before we proceed with the evidence of Mr. Watts this morning, I: 
wish to read a letter from the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Mr. J. H. Grisdale, 
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with reference to the’ revechsrin tion ‘ef hh Committee « on ‘the a detor, Board under ik 
the Commercial Feeding Stuffs nen — 
3 eaneyads Minister's Office, 
Ww, S. Kay, Esq., M.P. April 1151902) 35 
House of Commons, a Rie 

Ottawa, Ont. i 

“Dear Mr. Kay,— 3 
_ With further reference to represen ain of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Colonization on the Advisory Board under the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs Act, about which I wrote you some few days ago, I would say that 
I have been thinking this matter over and it seems to me that the proper 
representative of the Committee on the Board in question is the Chairman. 
If you could see your way clear to acting in this capacity, I think that that 
would ‘be the best way to settle the question of popreceut atin in this case. 

“Yours very truly, oh 


— (sgd) “J. HT, GRISDALE, 
“Deputy Minister.” 


_ I now ask the Committee to recommend that either the Chairman or some other — 
member of this Committee be appointed to represent the Committee on the Advisory 
Board. y K 
eee, Totmiz: J move that the Chairman of an Committee be appointed to s 
represent us on the Advisory Board. 

An hon. Memsper: I second that. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have bees ‘informed by the Chief Clerk of Com- 
mittees that in ‘his opinion the evidence adduced before us should be given under 
oath, and all future witnesses will be sworn. ‘As to the evidence already taken, the 

_only way in which it can be vouched for is to forward copies of the printed report to the 
several witnesses who have testified before us, with a request that they take eR 
affidavit as to the accuracy of the report. Uae 

Hon. Mr. Totmm: The other day I think when we put in our request for a — 
decision as to our powers with regard to reorganizing the old Wheat Board: we added 
to that a question that in the event of getting a negative reply we wanted to know | 
what our powers would be. Have you got a copy of the letter. that was sent to the 
‘Department of Justice. Could that be read here?. * 
The Cuatrman: No, I have not. What we had was a copy of thes motion moe | 
by this Committee. pa 

Hon. Mr. Torin: I was going to suggest that ee request be aes to the ; 
Department of Justice as soon as possible. — . 

Mr. McContca:, I think there was nonine in that resolution further than asking 
for a reasoned report. 

Hon. Mr. Totmm: I thimk that Said pie out the opinion we got. 

The CuairMan: I have not seen the opinion or the judgment of the law officers 
of the Crown, but I understand that they did say that voluntary pools would be 
legal. Would that cover your. point? At 

Hon. Mr. ‘Tomi: That is one of the tines we wanted to re is 

The Onarman: I would suggest perhaps: we would take this matter up atte 
we had an opportunity of digesting the opinion of the Justice Department. 

Mr. Warner: I move we go ahead with taking the evidence, and defer this 
efor some little time at least, regarding the law officers of the Crown Beate con- “ rt 
nected with that. . sib rage Net 

The Cuamman: We might perhaps ge it up igancrehen 
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- MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Mr. C. B. Warts: Called, sworn and examined. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: Are you waiting to be asked questions?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where did you leave off?—A. I completed my statement. Really I com- 
pleted all my statements. The last question that was asked me, I see according to 
the report, was in reference to the ‘Spread between No. 1 and No. 8 Northern. 


Hon. Mr. MotHerweLu: When Mr. Watts was giving evidence the other day 
one or two questions occurred to me and as we have the representative of the Millers 
before us I thought it would be appropriate to ask him this question. A number of 
witnesses, Mr. Wood included, and, I think, Mr. Maharg took the ground that if we 
had the Wheat Board we would reap the benefit of approximately $25,000,000 per 
annum, that is the farmers of the West, and that this would not reflect itself to any 
extent whatever, and I think Mr. Maharg used the word “appreciably” in one 
instance but the general impression was that this would not reflect itself on the 
price of flour, that is that the farmers could get $25,000,000 more for their wheat 
than if they had no Wheat Board and nobody in Canada would have to pay more 
for their bread. I was wondering if the miller had some way of absorbing that or 
if it was possible to have it distributed among the millers in some way or whether 
the cost of handling it would amount to this $25,000,000, because if the Govern- 
ment handled it a great many middlemen would be dispensed with. $25,000,000 
spread over an average crop of 250,000,000 bushels would amount to ten cents a - 
bushel. Is there any way of getting ten cents a bushel more for our wheat through 
getting the Wheat Board without in any way reflecting itself on the price of bread? 

Mr. Warts: I am not a practical miller myself but probably Mr. Rice or Mr. | 
Thompson could answer that more to the point. ‘And I notice that a remark was — 
made by Mr. Mahare—I happened to be in the room when he was giving his evi- 
dence and I just looked up in that connection the orders of the Wheat Board and I » 
find that on the 15th day of November the price of Government standard— 

Hon. Mr. Motuerwetu: What year? 

Mr. Warts: 1919, I am speaking of the orders of the Wheat Board now, that we | 
set a price on the Government standard, wheat flour at $10.90 per barrel; winter 
flour at $1010 basis F/O.B. Montreal, ‘10 Ib. jute bags. That was based on wheat 
at $2.30 to the millers for No. 1 Nor. wheat'at Fort William; at $2.33. for No. 1 
Winter wheat at Montreal. On the 27th day of November we raised the price of 


No. 1 Nor. wheat to $2.80, that is a raise of 50 cents a bushel, and on the 27th of 


November, the same date, 1919, we raised the price of flour to $13.15 per barrel or 
a raise of $2.95 a barrel. The wheat you will notice was raised 50 cents, reckoning 
four and a half bushels, that makes $2.25. $2.25 a barrel, 44 bushels at 50 cents a 
bushel. We raised the price of flour identical with the raise in wheat. Then again 
winter wheat was not raised at that time but ‘winter wheat was raised a month 
later on the 31st January. We raised winter wheat at that time 35 cents and on the 
same day we issued this order that the maximum price, the selling price from’ 
midnight January 31, 1920, inclusive until further notice should be Government 
standard.. Wheat flour no change. Government standards winter’ wheat flour $11.25 
per barrel. Before it had been $10.10 or a raise of $1.15. Wheat was up 25 cents. 
IT should have said 25 cents, not thirty-five cents. 43 bushels comes to $1.124. We 
raised it $1.15 to make it even money. With each advance in price that same thing ~ 
was done, not the last advance because we had decontrolled both the wheat and the 
flour before this took place but these are the facts of what was done with the ‘Wheat 
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Board, but I rhinle any pontine will ‘Acknowledge that you cannot have yaw 


material, whole wheat, and manufacture that into flour, because there is nothing 
to apply to it except the grinding and the labour, unless you get a corresponding 
advance in the manufactured article. Now in the case of flour, there is this little 
difference, that the product of wheat consists of flour and by-products and we have 
always recognized that if the by-products went up it would allow us to afford a 
reduction in the price.of flour. If the bran and shorts went up we had to raise the 
price of flour. | 


Mr. Harpert: Flour went up always whether the Wheat Board was in exist- 
ence or not. ; 


Mr. Warts: .I think I gave the reason for that in my former evidence. Lidia 
IT think if there was any possibility of the growers being made better off by $25,000,000 
or by an appreciable portion of that amount without endangering anybody else, the 
millers would join in, but I don’t see how it is possible in the handling of wheat 
in the West or in the East to save even a small fraction of it. As a matter of fact, 
as perhaps you will remember, the witnesses alleged that. it would be done through 
the Option Market. ‘That is one thing, as I pointed out, I cannot believe. 


Mr. Sates: You stated that winter wheat was $11.25 a barrel, and that no change 


was made on the 31st J anuary, 1920, in the price of spring wheat. What was the 


price of spring wheat flour as of that date? 

Mr. Watts: The spring wheat flour was raised: on the 27th December to 813, 15 
from $10.90. ’ 3 

Mr. Sates: jAnd the wheat per bushel? es | | cag 

“Mr. Warts: It was raised on the same date 50 cents a ashe up to $2.80. 

Mr. Sates: Could you give us the price of spring weit flour in October last 
year, and the price of wheat per bushel? 3 ; 

Mr. Warts: No, I have not got that. 

Mr. Sates: You are not able to give us that information ? 

Mr. Warts: If you give notice of the question I think the Canadian N. abionan 
Millers’ Association’s witnesses, who will appear before you at a later date, may be 
able to give you that information. I do not think that aero could give you that 
information without receiving notice of the question. 


Mr. BretHen: ‘The statement given by you quite agrees with the statement. 


given by Mr. Maharg, that an increase of the price of wheat under the control of the 
Wheat Board brought forth a corresponding increase in the price of flour, but I 


think Mr. Maharg claimed that the $25,000,000 might be saved to the producer out os 


of control because the price of flour did not fall with the corresponding price of wheat. 


Mr: Watts: My experience during the last 30 years in the Province of Ontario ; 
is that the millers figure on what the wheat costs them from day to day as to the price 


they ask for their flour. 


Mr. BretHen: That the flour does not fall to the same extent, proportionately ? : 


Mr. Watts: I cannot say how it is outside of our own Province of Ontario, and. 
in Montreal, because that is where I know more about flour prices, but I have seen 
millers take the price of wheat from day to day at the close of the market, and picts 
the price of flour on the price of wheat. 

Mr. Sates: Is it Pe for you to secure the Fa bornad tbe, I asked? . 

Mr. Watts: ‘No, my * office is a wheat office, not a flour office; and we do not: 
get any reports of the prices of flour.. . 


Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, it is very impertant that we should have this ae 


ation, because the complaint has been made time and time again that under the 


[Mr. C. B. Waitts.] 
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- geason, in October, it was taking five bushels of wheat to secure a sack of flour. 


A: would like to know if that is correct, 


Mr. Camppett: There was a serious drop in the price of wheat between the 
month of July and the month October, and I am quite sure there was no correspond- 


‘ing drop in the price of flour. | 


Mr. Warrs: I think that your question is probably iad: in this way: You 


say there is a drop in the price of wheat between July and October— 


Mr. Camppent: And the assumption is that a great deal of wheat was boueht 
and sold on the July market, but the producer selling it only got the ere small price in 
October, and that did not sop the price of flour. 

Mr. Warts: ‘The situation is simply that the millers have to buy their supply ~ 
of wheat in May and June, generally, to carry them through until the new wheat crop 
ig available on the 1st October. The result is that the millers in Canada have to pay 


‘the May and June prices for their wheat that they make their flour from, from then 
- until October, and their wheat costs them any price you choose to pay, $1.25 or $1.50 


a bushel, and they cannot replace that in any way because they do not grind options, 
they grind cash wheat. Furthermore, as their wheat costs them $1.50 a bushel, you 


- would not expect to see any drop in the price of that flour until they could replace 


it with*new wheat at $1.25 or whatever the price may be. So there would be no 
corresponding drop in the price of flour from the middle of June until the new 
wheat was available across the Lakes or at Fort William in September or October. 
That is the reason why that state of affairs will exist. 

But these gentlemen are not absolutely correct in their statements, because 
the millers know by experience that we have had to drop our prices in spite of the 
high price of wheatewe are grinding, and I venture to say that during the last year 
or two the millers of this country have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars on the 
drop they had to make in the price of flour because they made it from herpes 
wheat, and had to meet the competition of the world. 

Mr. CAMPBELL : On that basis, the flour we are using now would be based on the © 
October price of wheat. If my memory serves me correo flour thas recently gone up 
in line with the price of wheat. 


Mr. Warts: ‘The price of eat has undoubtedly risen of late. I happen to 


remember making a little memorandum on a slip of paper of the October price 


of wheat, and I shail endeavour to find. it. However, we are not grinding October 
wheat now. The wheat we are grinding now is wheat brought across the Lakes at the 
end of November and beginning of December. That wheat has carried the carrying 
charges ever since, insurance, freight and storage, besides being brought across the 
Lakes at high freights. The other wheat that has come all rail has been bought right 
straight along. ‘The day before yesterday I bought 25,000 bushels of wheat to be 
shipped out from Fort*William right away. We are not grinding October, November 
or December wheat but grinding wheat that was bought in January, February March 
and April. . 


Mr. McMaster: Do not you ever take. Alelivery of your Lee and grind the 


wheat you bought on option? 


Mr. Wars: Surely, on the 1st May there will be millions of bushels, no doubt, 
taken delivery of and brought across the lakes that we have been buying all through 
the winter or whenever we thought the price was reasonable. 


Mr. Gartanp: JI think the whole point of the questions that have been put to 


Mr. Watts is to secure from him a statement as to whether the price of flour follows 


the price of ‘wheat downwards as quickly as it follows it upwards, and I think Mr. 
Watts has answered this question: “Unfortunately, however, the price of flour does 
7 {Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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not go up nearly as cous as the ‘pphes of hae at evel ‘like ta ask him to 
answer a question with regard to the downward trend of wheat prices. What is 
_ your opinion with regard to the downward trend, Mr. Watts? 


Mr. Watts: It follows the. downward trend much more quickly than ae Skee 
trend, for this reason, that on the upward trend there is nearly always somebody 
who has bought wheat on a lower market, and is anxious to realize on it. On the 
downward trend some millers may have no wheat at all, and when inquiry comes out 


for flour, the man who has no wheat at all figures on the low price of wheat and ~ 


quotes the low price, and in order to do business that competition has to be met. It 
is one of the most unfortunate conditions in the flour trade. We would sooner have 
the fixed prices like the Wheat Board had or under the Board of Grain Supervisors, 
where we knew from day to day and week to week what it was going to cost us, 
because then we have not to anticipate our wants in the same way except during the 
close of navigation, and we had not to meet the regular competition. As I stated 


the other day, my experience for over 36 years’ in connection with milling and selling P 


wheat and flour is that flour advances slowly, and when the wheat drop takes place 
we have to meet that drop in wheat in the price of flour. 


Mr. Forrester: Is not the real reason that wheat is a faeiad. oratieet ae ne 
farm ready for the market? The miller buys the raw product: and it is three months 
in his hands before it is a finished product, as a. rule. Does not that affect the up 
and down tendency of prices? | ; 


Mr. Warts: ‘To a certain extent. Of course, it deviants on the season of the 
year as to how long a miller has had it on hand. J have seen the millers time and 


again accept less for their flour because they had it manufactured and sitting ine 


storage. 


Mr. Minuar: The other day I tepoched a ataberment made by a man i in Alberta who 
had taken a grist of wheat to the mill—80 bushels—and after-taking into account 
what he would have received for hig wheat if he had sold it, what he would have 
had to pay for the bran and shorts if he had purchased them, and for the flour, he 


found after the ‘miller had taken out his toll he himself had reaped a clear profit of 


over $1 a bushel. 
Mr. Warts: ‘The miller? 


Mr. Mitutar:. No, the farmer, by taking his grist be ‘the miller. The bran and 
shorts were so high he had reaped a clear profit of $1 and a cent or two on the thirty. 


bushels of wheat. That statement was corroborated by another farmer, who told me 
he had had the same experience. Would that be possible in Ontario? I take it from 


your remarks that you are not as familiar with Western conditions as you are with — 
Eastern conditions. Furthermore, do the millers sell their flour for the same price — 


at points where small millers are competing as where there is no competition ? 


Mr. Warts: Conditions are quite different in Ontario, - as far as the farmers’ 
gristing is concerned from what they are in the West, An Ontario farmer will not — 


buy flour made ‘from his own wheat. He has been so educated by the advertising of 
Western wheat that he thinks his own wheat will not make bread fit for his own use. 


That is very true, as far as bread-making is concerned, to a great extent, because our 


winter wheat is more suited for pastry and biscuits, and fancy articles of that kind; 


so in a way you cannot blame the farmer. The farmer in Ontario, however, does not | 


take his grist to the mill. He generally takes his wheat to the ene and says: wit 


2 


want flour and bran and shorts for this,” and the general custom of the millers is to 


sell the farmer who brings his own wheat the flour and bran and shorts at wholesale : 


prices instead of retail prices. j 


An hon. Memper: Can an Ontario farmer get his own: Brat Broun: separately, x" 


if he takes it to the mill? 
[Mr..C. B. Watts.] i) i 
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. Mr. Warts: That is excepting the grist mills. The merchants’ mill of any size 

could not grind the farmer’s grist. Our system for many years has been the exchange 

- system where that was done, so many pounds of bran, shorts and flour being given for 

a bushel of Ontario wheat. In fixing the amount of flour given in exchange you have 

to take into consideration the amount of Manitoba wheat, if it is a blended flour, or if 


it is altogether a spring wheat flour, the cost of the Manitoba wheat that has been 


used to make that blend or make that flour. — 

Mr. Gartanp: ‘I am not yet quite satisfied with regard to the question I asked a 
moment ago concerning the price of flour following the downward trend of wheat. 
I am quite satisfied that the witness is doing his best to answer some very difficult 
questions, but in order to make myself clear I would like to say that as a consumer 
it has been my very fortunate experience always to have to pay the high price for 
flour on the downward market, whereas on the upward market the price of flour sold 
to me always followed the upward price of wheat very rapidly. I would like to ask 
the witness if he has any figures that would substantiate his viewpoint on this question ? 


Mr. Warts: I think I can answer the question of the hon. member. The position 
~ that he, as a consumer, is in is that he is dealing with a retailer. The retailer 
_ naturally wants to get all the profit out of his flour that he can. If he has bought his 

flour at $5.00 a barrel and the price goes up to $6.00 he has that flour on hand, and 


naturally shoves it up perhaps to $5.25 or $5.50 or $5.75, and if he has very little on | 


hand he will shove it up to $6.00 because that is what he has to pay to replace it. 
If, on the other hand, the price drops and he has flour on hand that cost him $6.00, he 
naturally hangs on to that price as long as he can until some of his competitors get 
in some cheaper flour and sell against him, and then the price drops. There is the 
difference between dealing with the retailer as the ‘question now I understand is, 
and as I understood the question to be in the first place, with regard to the action of 
the miller. | : Cae : ) 


- Mr.. Minrtar: They have had millers cut the price of flour where small millers 
are in competition. ‘— a Cane , 

Mr. Warts: That is'a rather difficult question to answer. I think you possibly 
had better ask that of some of the gentlemen following me because all I can give | 
you would be hearsay in that respect. I have no experience in that respect. You had 
better ask that from some of the small millers who are in competition with the big : 
millers or the big millers themselves. : | 
} Mr. Sates: I don’t know who Mr. Watts represents. 

‘ Mr. Watts: Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Association. 
Mr. SAues: Who are they?—A. We are incorporated thirty-one years ago. We 
have over 160 members in Ontario and Quebec. | 


* 
Mr. Sates: You are a purely Eastern concern? — 
‘Mr. Warts: Yes. — | 


-Mr. Sates: I notice here you were appointed central wheat buyer of this 
association thirty-one years ago. May I ask you what the association had in mind in 
appointing a central buyer? BU: 


Mr. Watts: We found that the dealers in Western wheat at that time, that we 
were dealing with, were as the millers thought charging a big commission for handling 
it, so they appointed me to represent the millers that wished to buy through me. 

Jt is entirely voluntary, to buy their wheat for them, and I have occupied that 
position for them ever since, to buy it as cheap as I could and cut out the excess 
commissions which we felt the dealers were charging the millers. As I remarked a 
minute ago it is entirely voluntary whether any member of our association buys 
through me or not, and as I stated the other day as far as the millers are concerned, 

as . [Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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if the voluntary pool peeps ON will help you we Bee only too aa to asiat'g you in any 
way we can to get it. 

Mr. Mituar: I would ask Mr. Watts EN Hrsceriion of the niMers in Ontane 
and Quebec belong to the association. Can you tell us how many there are all told, 
and how many belong to the Association ? 


Mr. Watts: As far as members are concerned, the vast ringer of. merchant 


millers belong.to our Association. In acer the big millers don’t, but the smaller 
millers do. e 


Mr. Minuar: You have spoken about loss to the Miatider in mixing elevators. 
As Secretary of the Diminion Millers’ Association perhaps you could tell us if the 
millers as readily received grain from the mixing elevators, or if they buy it at all do 
they want to buy it at a little less than the regular price, or do they shy off from 
that wheat, knowing it is skinned down to the last notch? 

Mr. Warts: I get orders time and again that I am not to buy any wheat from 
mixing elevators. I do buy a certain amount from them but I have an arrangemen : 
with at least the one that I speak of, most or any wheat, that is shipped from that 
elevator is guaranteed fully up to the average in the public elevators. 


- Mr. McMaster: I have no desire to limit the questions asked of this witness — 
but I think we have other witnesses who have been summoned for this morning, and 


the hour is wearing on. Might I suggest we hear some other witnesses, and in view 

of the fact that the law officers of the Crown have reported that (Parliament has 
undoubted authority to constitute a Board for the purpose of buying and selling 
and to enable it to protect such associations as are incidental to the voluntary under- 
‘taking we might direct the attention of the witnesses and the attention of the 
Committee towards that feature of the situation. 


An hon. Memprr: Mr. Watts made some definite atatedicnt about the price of 
flour following the downward trend of wheat. In the month of J uly I think No. 1 was 
selling around $1. 50 f.o.b. Port Arthur, and it is very high again, but in July there 


was none to sell. In the Fall, that wheat went down very low, but at the time the - 
farmers sold about 75 per cent. It went down very low. Is the wheat that the miller ~ 


is grinding to-day based on the price of what he bought in the month of J uly? fT 
don’t think the farmer insinuates that the miller is making oe Batwa that is the 
amount between the miller and the farmer. 


fr. Watts: I just want to draw your attention to that map He oes Kansas 
erows hard winter wheat and that hard winter wheat makes a flour which competes 
with our Northwest wheat. That is harvested in June. The result is that that flour 
starts to get into the markets of the world, is offered in the markets of the world in 
July, so the millers in the United States can start in July and offer their fidur abroad 


4 


based 6n that. Our harvests as you know, are not reaped until the latter part of — 


August or the middle of August, the latter part of August and September. The ~ 
result is that we get no wheat of the new crop down to Fort William until the — 


beginning of September to amount to anything, with the result that the millers haye — 


to buy whether they are here or in the West. They have to buy in June generally 


in order to make sure that they get sufficient wheat to carry them over to supply 
their trade until October, because bakers do not like to use the new crop of flour. — 


They want their flour matured so that the result is the price of wheat ‘will gradually 


drop because this wheat has to be sold in the markets of the world when it comes 
there in September, not in July or August, but it cannot be marketed until September. 
It cannot reach the seaboard until the end of September or the beginning of October, 
so the result is that the early wheat in Kansas or Minnesota and South Dakota 
gradually brings down the price until such time as the price of this wheat competes 


with the other at the time it is going to be delivered. Does that give the information S . 


the gentleman was asking? pen i 


[Mr. C, B. Watts.] 
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Mr. Evans; When we started threshing last September, the farmer was getting 
about $1.30 for his wheat. A storm came on and we lost one grade any way but 
the best we got in that vicinity afterwards was about 73 cents for No. 2 Nor. which 


- would make about 77 cents for No. 1, perhaps 78 cents, there being no eorresponding 


drop in flour since that time, say 55 cents to 60 cents a bushel; I can on oath say 
there has been no corresponding drop in flour corresponding to (hat. 
Mr. Warts: I cannot answer for the West. You will have to ask that question 
of some of the Western millers. I do not know what the prices are in the West. 
The CuHarrmMan: I think Mr. McMaster’s observations were very much to the 
point. The examination of Mr. Watts has been exceedingly thorough, and therefore, 
in view of the fact that there are other witnesses ready to be heard, I suggest that 


members desiring to put further questions to Mr. Watts will be as brief as possible. 


Mr. Mituar: You referred to the spread between track and street prices, and 
suggested that it be fixed at not more than five cents. Now, when there is no car 


shortage and a man brings in a load of wheat and sells it on the street, it goes in the 


same bin with the wheat of the man that has a carload, and perhaps on the same day, 
if the operator wishes, goes on the track; there is no need for any delay. Is there 
any reason why there should be any spread between track and street, even five cents? 


Mr. Warts: I think in putting the spread at five cents I put it too low for some 


times and too high for other times, because if there was a car available at once and a 


farmer brought in a whole carload of wheat, that could be put on the track, as far 
as the elevator operator is concerned, for the elevator charges, the regular charges. 


He is buying it and taking a certain amount of risk on grade for which he is entitled 


- 


to be paid. If the farmer would take that risk on the grade, there is no reason why 
there should be any charge beyond the regular charges. On the other hand, just as 
has been stated, a car is not always available, and he may not get a carload, and there- 
fore five cents is not enough; it should be more. In putting it at five cents I think 
I put it at a fair average. Perhaps in the estimation of the grain men I am too low. 
The reason I said five cents was because that is what we, as a Wheat Board, set. You 
must remember, however, that at that time there were no fluctuations in price. 


Mr. Saues: How could you buy wheat in an elevator on the prairie in September 
when there is a cash premium of 15 cents or 20 cents a bushel? You are complaining 
of the spread that was taken in numerous instances between the street price and the 
value of the wheat'on the track, the same day based on the cash price at Fort William. 
If you buy that wheat in the middle of ‘September you must sell it for October — 
delivery, and must necessarily take the price of the October option and pay that man | 
accordingly, and five cents would not cover it. 


Mr. Watts: The cash premium and the October price are two different things. 
The great trouble in connection with the.whole situation in the West in the past has 
been that cars were not always available and you could not get your wheat down. It 
depends entirely on the circumstances, and that ig one of the difficulties about the 
eash premium. Until the war we really had no cash premiums; and that has been 
one of the hardest.things in the world to deal with, from the miller’s point of view 
during the past two or three years. You get your option to protect yourself, but you © 
cannot grind an option and you have to get the cash wheat, and it has been necessary 
to pay big cash premiums on top of the option in order to get the wheat to grind, 


Mr. Sates: You say that as high as 42 cents a bushel was found to have been 
charged or deducted by the country elevators between what they paid the farmer for 
his load and the value of that same wheat on track at the country elevator. You had 
25 cents premium on cash wheat in September in the year this evidence was taken. 


Mr. Warts: That is the spread between the street price and the track price, an 
entirely different thing from premium. The spread between the track price and the 
{Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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street price would not have occurred in September or October, in my opinion, but — 
when it came along to November and that buyer in the West could not be sure of | 
getting that down except for delivery on the December option, and had no idea what — 
the premium would be when he got it\there, then he has to provide to a certain extent . 
against that. , een ; Me 

: Mr. Sates: As we have this evidence on oath, I would request that proof be 
brought that as high as 42 cents a bushel was charged or deducted‘ by the country 
elevators between what they paid the farmer for his load and the value of that same 
wheat on track at the country elevator. SE ae Cu 


¢ 


Mr. Watts: From what page are you quoting? 
Mr. Sates: Page 85 of your evidence. a ea | 
Mr. Warts: I did not say that of my own knowledge. I said I was informed that 


those were the spreads that had been taken between track prices and street prices in 
certain cases, based on the cash value in Fort William at that time. My' statement 
mae) According to report the evidence showed that, 25 cents, 80 cents, 35 cents and | 
as high as 42 cents per bushel was found to have been charged or deducted by the _ 
country elevators between what they paid the farmer for his load and the value of © 


that same wheat on track at the country elevator.” ee ag 

Mr. Saves: Will you read the next half dozen words, please? vat 

Mr. Warts: “ This is nothing less than a crime, and this committee should imme- - 
diately, if it is within its power, arrange with the Dominion Parliament to pass : 
legislation fixing the maximum spread between street price and cash price five cents 
per bushel on the contract grades of wheat, the same as the old Wheat Board did.” a 

Mr. Sates: I would like that substantiated, if possible. : a ’ Cee pie 

_ Mr. Warrs: You will have to get the evidence of the Royal Grain Inquiry that 

made the investigation and found that state of affairs to exist. — | ee eae 

Mr. McConica: You say you, are frequently compelled to pay a considerable 
premium on top of your option price ? | | aa Bie 

Mr. Warts: Yes. | 

Mr. McConica: Who gets that premium? 

Mr. Watts: The man that owns the wheat. ) . | ; BG ee 

Mr. MoContca: Does it go to the farmer? | sin * | Pee oe Phy: 

Mr. Warts: I am told that when the premiums. were high last year they went 
to the farmer, because they were holding their wheat and would not part with it until Hi 
they got their price which, accordingly, went up to $1.50, when the wheat was released _ 
in large quantities. | ey ook 


Mr. McConica: And when the farmer was getting the premium there was no more Bt 
premium ? tae a eee 
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Mr. Warts: If he was the owner of the wheat. Those were the reports we had : 


from the West at that time. As | Pa 
The Cuairman: Is it the pleasure of this Committee that the next witness be now 
called ? | - Ee oe | bes suit) 


A 
Some hon. Mrempers: Yes. 
—Witness retired. 


.  [Mr. G. B. Watts.] 
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OA The Cube vi Rice pe rom. ae the Dominion ‘Millers’ Associa- 
_ tion are in attendance here this morning, and also Mr. Hogg, 1st Vive-president of 
the Toronto Board of Trade. Without in the least wishing to curtail this discusison 
at all, I do hope that the members of the Committee will be as brief as possible in 
their examination of the witness. © 


p 
H. L. Rice (Dominion Millers’ Association) called, sworn, and examined. 


Mr. Rice: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in order to expedite matters I shall 
make my evidence as brief as possible and rely upon your questions in order to bring 
out any other point that I may omit. I am an Ontario miller—one of the smaller 
millers—situated in a Western Ontario town, . / 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, would the witness please state his official posi- 
tion, and also in what capacity he appears before us to-day ? 


Mr. Rice: I have been selected by the Executive of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion to represent the millers of that Association in this statement, as subsidiary to, 
of course, and supporting our Secretary, Mr. Watts. The Ontario millers were not 
altogether satisfied with the operations of the old Wheat Board, and they would be 
very fearful of the operations of another Wheat Board. We felt that the old Wheat 
Board—they were given autocratic powers, which we think are dangerous to place in 
the hands of any set of men, because they are very apt to exercise them autocratically 
—took a prejudiced view in their interpretation and administration of the Order in 
Council under which they were established. We think there are other interests so 
‘vitally wrapped up with the interests of the producers that the Wheat Board should 
consider those interests as well as the interests of the man who has been successful in 
any one particular year in growing a crop of wheat. We thought that the old Board 
did not give the consideration to the milling industry and the varying interests of the 
_ Dominion of Canada that should have been given to them. Of course,—this is only 
a surmise of my own—there were many farmers in the West that suffered very severely 
under the operations of the Wheat Board. That is to say, the farmers who were 

unfortunate enough to have been in those districts that year that had to pay from $40 
to $100 a ton for their hay in order to keep their stock alive. If the Wheat Board 
had been considerate of the farmers who were in that position, and secured the milling 
of more wheat in the Dominion of Canada, that situation would not have existed. 

WN S83 regard to the prospects held out in connection with the present proposition, 
that an average of ten cents a bushel on a wheat. erop of 250,000,000 bushels could be 
secured for the farmers of the West, I do not see how the operations of the old Wheat 
Board would justify any one arriving at any such conclusion. The old Board estab: 
lished a price for their wheat in the first place 15 cents a bushel less than wheat was 
gelling at at the time. That was the first wheat they sold—at any rate, I know the 
first wheat they sold to the millers was $2.30 whereas the fixed price was 2.15. The 
market went up somewhat consistently. There was one period of stagnation in tha 
middle of the year, and a lot of stuff had to be held for a while, but the market went 
up pretty consistently all the way from that initial price of $2.30 to about $4 a bushel. | 
Yet the Wheat Board was only able to show a net profit, over and above the first 15. 
cents that they set the price at, of 33 cents a bushel. If, under circumstances of that 
kind, and having regard to the conditions that prevailed at that time, they could only 
show a net advantage to the farmers of the West of 33 cents a bushel, I do not see 
how you can expect to get an average of 10 cents a bushel on a 250,000,000-bushel 
crop under conditions that are tending to reaction towards normal dondittione again. 
The whole situation, in a nutshell, appears to be this: Conditions are bad for the 
producer, no doubt, but I think it must have been a pretty low grade of wheat that 
was selling for 78 cents a bushel in the West 


Mr. Evans: No. 2 Northern. 


Ps. | [Mr. H. L. Rice.] 
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Mr. Rice: I coerniattee with the Spo i) ke a readjustment of freight. ‘rates, a 


and a removal of whatever discrimination exists—— . 


Mr. Gartanp: I myself ein some of my own grain, No: 1 Roiiont at a cents 
a bushel. 


Mr: Rice: Of course, ncots are very apt to ‘a6 a lot of selling at the battens of 
the market and a lot of buying at the top of the market. That is one of the unfor- 
tunate things about speculative business like the wheat and flour business. One never 
knows when the bottom or top has been reached. You are apt to become bearish at 
the bottom and bullish at the top. Of course, the Ontario farmer was not in quite 
as hard a position as that. With the exception of perhaps three or four loads of wheat 
that I myself bought from the farmers at $1 a bushel, we did not buy any wheat at 
less than $1.10 from the Ontario farmers right at the street door for No. 2 white 


wheat, and, of course, the price they have been getting has run from that up to $1. a 


a bushel. 

I think I contracted a little poison the other: night, ass has settled in my 
throat, and my system is in bad shape, so bad that it is difficult for me to recall all the 
points that may be worthy of discussion. I will therefore confine my future remarks 
to answering your questions. 

Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the Koseaitaral Committee—— 

The Cuatrman: Then I am afraid you can only take part in the discussion by 
leave of this Committee. Is it the pleasure of this Committee that members of the 
House who are not members of\this Committee be allowed to take’ part in this bch 
sion ¢ a, : - 

Some Hon. Members: No. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I would | like to volt out that it has sdok in 
this House the practice of all Committees to extend to the members of the House who 


are not members of the Committee the courtesy of permitting them to take brief part | 


in the Committee’s deliberations by way of asking questions, and I move that that 


courtesy be extended to all members of the House subject to the will of the Chairman. 


The Cuairman: I quite agree with you, Mr. Stevens, but the rule of Committees 
is that no member of the House who is not on the Committee has any right to take 
part in the proceedings of the Committee. We had that question up at our last meet- 
ing, when Mr. Boys brought it up. This Committee is composed of 105 members, and 
I quite agree with you that it is within the jurisdiction of this Committee to extend 
the courtesy to other members of the House, but as our Committee is so large, I’ would 
be rather chary in’ the exercise of our extension of courtesy. 


Mr. Rice: In connection with comparative operations of the old Wheat Board 


and what might be the operations of the Wheat Board that might be constituted at 
present, under the old Wheat Board the trade generally had to work for nothing, that 


is to say all the work that was incidental to the operations of the Wheat Board was — 


done without any remuneration whatever. We had ample extra office staff in order 


re 


to keep our records. When we bought wheat from the farmer, as we did and paid — ; 


for it, it was not our wheat. Then it was the wheat of the Board, and we could not 


get it until we bought it back from the Wheat Board at whatever price they asked — 


for it, and the records had to be very complete. The Wheat Board was so tight in that 
regard that they required all our returns to be sworn to, and they refused to pay us. 
the outlay we had to make in securing these affidavits. That was the extent to which 


they held the trade down in the matter of the clerical and other work that had to be © 


_-done in connection with the operation of their Board, and that went to constitute part. 


of the 33. cents a bushel. é 
Mr. MoConica: You are talking about the small miller. 
Mr. Rice: Everybody was in that position. ; 


Mr. McContca: Do you mean to say the large millers worked for nothing? — 
[Mr. H. L. Rice.] 2 
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in. Rice: iH was s talking abode the Sout of operating as Seve atits of the Wheat 
- Board. 


Mr. MoConca: Who gets ae aad yei in Bircen, selling at the bottom A, 


' buying at the top? © 


My. ‘Rice: There is the. general question’ I think which runs along that line as 
to the possibility that the farmer can buy wheat\in October and sell the flour of that 
wheat in June or July. There may be some little concerns in the country that are 
big enough to buy millions and millions of bushels of wheat to carry them through 
the year. I don’t know whether there are or not, but among the average millers there 
is not anything of that sort possible at all. We have to operate in the bigger mills 
from hand to’mouth, especially latterly when the credits were curtailed and that. sort 


of thing. It has not been possible for the miller to lay in large stocks of wheat when 


he felt the market was unduly depressed, and have it put on the market at an 
enormous profit to himself at a later date. 


Mr. McContca: So the most of the wheat/you did not buy from the farmer but 
from those who buy from the farmer. 


Mr. ,Ricz: We don’t buy any from the ne 


’ Mr. McConica: About what percentage of the wheat you buy comes into the 
hands of the millers in the two fall months? . 


Mr. Rice: In the four months there wou come into the hands of a miller like 
sae probably 25 per cent.‘ 
- r. McConica: In the two fall months when the farmers sell most? 

= Rick: We have to keep our mill running if we can. If we can keep it run- 
ning all the year round Wwe will buy as much wheat one month as another. 


Mr. McMurray: You have not told us in what way the formation of the Wheat 
Board would injuriously affect the milling interests. In what way would this 
_ Wheat Board, if formed now, injuriously affect the milling interests? 


* 


Mr. Rice: If they ignore » the requirements, that is if they control flour as the 
old Board did and control the operations of the mill as*the*old Board did, it cer- 
tainly will work out injuriously. 


Mr. McMurray: In what way oud chews be any financial loss to the milling 
interests? 


Mr. Rice: You want to tee in what way the anuestions of the old Board was 
injurious to the milling interests? 


Mr. Rice: You want to know in what way. the erations of the old Board was 
injurious to the milling interests. : : 


Mr. ‘Rice: rt will give you a little of our experiérice with the old Board ee 
those lines. In the United States under control the United States body that had 
control over there considered the situation very thoroughly from the standpoint of 
the American mills, and they allowed their men over there a gross margin of $1.25 
a barrel on the flour and 50 cents a ton on the feed, that is to cover all their oper- 
ating expense and their profit. Our Board over here never allowed us anything on ~ 
_the feed. They refused to allow us to figure'50 cents a ton on the feed at all, and 
they never figured higher than 85 vents a barrel on the flour. Now 85 cents was not 
‘the price they really allowed us because they allowed us all the way from that down 
to nothing. On one lot of Ontario flour the Board bought, they did not leave a 
margin of one cent to the miller for the milling of that flour. They made us supply 
that flour to them. Of course, we were not compelled to accept their offer for the 
flour if we did not have to, but the demand for feed was so insistent that we had to 
work for nothing for the sake of the man who was clamouring for it at our mill 
door—for the millfeed at that time, but that order was filled and although the 

(Mr. H. L. Rice.]. 
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injustice to the Ontario miller, by making us grind that flour for nothing, they sat : 
there and absoluteley refused to budge one inch, and in that respect we had tox), 
pocket the whole milling cost of that one lot of Ontario flour. They fixed the price f 
of the by-product as well as of the flour. The whole thing was fixed and the situation 
between flour and the by- product i is simply this. You were asking some questions a_ 
little while ago of Mr. Watts in regard to the prixe of wheat and the price of flour 
last fall. At the time you referred to the mill feed of a barrel of flour was ‘worth 
less than 70 cents a barrel. At the present time it is worth up over $1 a barrel. In 
figuring the price of flour at that time, 70 cents a barrel, the return from the sale ~ 
of the mill feed was deducted from the price of the flour. At the present time 
flour has not reached the same high level in proportion to the "price wheat would 
reach if the mill feed had not gone up from 70 cents to $1 a barrel. 

Mr. McMurray: What percentage of reduction was there in milling aroate by 
reason of the operation of the Wheat Board ? : ) 

Mr. Ricz: Of course, we generally look to the big mills for the criterion in tnat 
respect. I think the contention of the big mills is that they have such a large revenue ~ 
from other sources than milling that while they are able to pay large dividends on 
their stock, as far as actual milling is concerned, their id fas es not show over 2 per 
cent to 23 per cent on their turnover. / . 

Mr. McMurray: But in your own business, fan instance, to ot extent was gone 
profit curtailed by the operation of the Wheat Board, in percentage? 

~ Mr. Rick: Unfortunately, I cannot say much about that for the simple reason that a 
we were constructing during that time, and adding to our capacity. 

Mr. McMurray: But that is the real objection of the milling interests, that theirs: 
profits are curtailed under the operation of the Wheat Board? | 


Mr. Rick: Our operation was curtailed. | | a Be ee “ 
Mr. McMurray: No, but your profits 1 were Cunatiede | 
Mr. Rice: Yes. A 
Mr. McMurray: That is the real objection to this Wheat Board? . 
Mr. Rice: No, there are other objections as well as that. _ Re aae BE, ia is 


Mr. McMurray: That is your substantial objection? x 
Mr. Rice: We are so tied up in our operations in Ontaric with he ‘Ontario | 
farmer who is engaged in mixed farming, that we have to consider that end of the a 
question as well as the purely milling end of it, and if we are to be shut down for the,.< - 
best part of six months, as we were during the. period of the operation of the Wheat ay 
Board, when we were hardly turning.out any bran and shorts at. wet it will render . F. 
_ the business a perpetual pest. ret 
Mr. McMurray: How did the Wheat Board shut you hee fee Six ipsa 


Mr. Rick: Because they did not give us any orders for flour, and towards the end | 
of their operations we' were paying them $1 a bushel profit on their wheat. That is cm : 
what they were actually charging us, a dollar a bushel over the initial figure to the 
farmers. They opened certain markets to us, and said, “Go ahead and work up your 
own trade”—In the West Indies, for instance, we had opportunities to place’ large ee 
quantities of flour there, but the surcharge they put on over and above the dollar a Pa 
bushel on the wheat was as high in one case as $1.25 a barrel. That is, they wanted 
to make that much money more in the sale of this\flour. We could not pay $1. 25 
surcharge. We tried to get them to reduce it, but they would not do so, and I myself Ze 
missed one large order. They gradually reduced the surcharge, but still kept it on all 
the time, so that we did not sell a single barrel of flour under those conditions. Mr. 
Watts stated there was a time ese it was very pe to sell, and Mr. Stewart was ee 


[Mr. H. L. Rice.] 


eh or 50. La as pie hes eleed ane bak on i ‘itlers and cancelled. the 
sd instructions for the shipments of some of the stuff they had already bought at the. 
low price prior to December. 27, and we had to carry that stuf i in stock, for which we: 
got hardly any carrying charges. Tu fact, I think ieehaula ; sd to be paid on some, 
stuff in some cases. . 

Mr. Sanus: Did the a Board at. any aoe charge the rittioes more than they 
could have sold the wheat: for export? 

Mr. Rice: We are not possessed of the secrets of the Wheat Board. ‘They were 
careful to keep them entirely to themselves. The policy the Wheat Board pursued 
with regard to the domestic market was this: At the start the initial price was $2. 15 
and we had to pay $2.30. Whether they sold any wheat for export under $2.30 or not 
I do not know, but that i is what we had to pay. They preferred a steady market, so 
they did not fiekee any other advance, whatever prices they may have been selling for 
export between times. I daresay they sold a lot of wheat between $2.15 and $2.65. 
The next price we had to pay was $2. 65. They advanced the price 50 cents a bushel in 
one jump, and I think the millers were paying more at times than they were getting 
for export, and sometimes less. 

Mr. Sates: That is a very important point. Mr. Watts was on the Wheat Board: 
and I presume he could give. us the information as to whether the Wheat Board did 
charge the Ontario miller. in a irs any more. ‘than he could get for sy ‘at 
the same time. 


‘Mr. Rice: My impression is chat the detailed operations of the Board were .« 


conducted by a small executive of two or three members, and that even the members 
_of the Board themselves did not know the prices from day to day. The general body 


of the ‘Board was called together at stated intervals, and oe had happened in the | 


-meahtime was not part of: their duty to control. 


8 0m. 


Mr. Spence: It seems to me that some of the ye evidence referred to this 


‘point, that the price was gradually increasing in the world’s market but they ‘held 


the price back to the Canadian Le until the ae of 50 cents was made at the 
one time. 


Mr. Rice: In answer 1 that statement, I want to say that during the whole of 
the operations of the Wheat Board the millers did not get any advantage whatever 
from anything that happened in connection with the fluctuations of the market, not 
one cent, and that is another ground of complaint against the operations of the old 
Wheat Board. Immediately they went into. control we did not own a bushel of wheat 
or flour or anything. It was all taken by the Board. When they charged us $2.30 we 
had to pay $2.80 on our own wheat. Now, when the advance was made from $2.30 
to $2.50, we had to take stock, and every bushel of wheat we had and every pound 
of flour we had that we could not show a bona fide contract for—shipments being 
limited for thirty days—was the property of the ‘Board at $2.30, and we had to pay 
them on the $2.50 basis for the stuff we had in our mills or anywhere else. When they 
advanced the price 50 cents a bushel in ‘that way—$2.25 a barrel—the millers’ price 
immediately advanced $9.25 a barrel, and every baker and broker and speculator could 
have all the flour he wanted without having to pay any more for it. The result was 
‘that two or three months after each advance the millers had to see this flour go out at 
$2. 30 in the hands of all the others in the trade, and going out to supply the customers 
of the mills themselves, and we were losing, in the case of a small mill of 500 barrels 
| capacity, anything from $400 to $500 every day. 

Mr. SPENCE: There are one or two other questions that I would like to ask, To’ 
my mind this is a very important thing, and will work out not only to the advantage 


of the western farmer, but to the RN of many other classes in this. country. T j 


understand you represent the oat eed millers, practically ? 
é a Rog: Yes ae : | outs + a TMs. L. Ricel] «ty 
n—42181—2 ; | ‘ ' tists iat sant: ¢ | ” 
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_ Mr. SPENCE: That j is an important rane which should + receive ‘full a vies 
nl As TI see it, we have to consider the value of a system of this kind to the wheat — 
grower, to the miller, to the consumer, and also to the Ontario dairy “farmer. If we 
~ could get in a few ete the objections from the standpoint of the Ontario millers 
to the operations of this Board it would be helpful. How did the operations of this _ 
Board injuriously affect the Ontario millers? Then, in your own opinion, was the 
objection you have already outlined due to the operations of the Board as a Board, 
or to arbitrary action of those in control of that Board? 


Mr. Rice: With regard to the last. question, I eonild. not like to express my 
opinion—it would only be an opinion. I want to say, in regard to the broader 
question, that the crux of this whole matter turns on the export trade, on the amount 
of wheat milled in Canada for export. Our home consumption is probably about 
45,000,000 bushels a year, and with a crop of 245,000,000 bushels 200, 000,000 bushels ~ 

would be available for export. We have a milling capacity sufficient to take care of 
possibly the whole of the wheat crop, but supposing we had capacity to take care of 
one-half for export, if we are cut out by the operations of the Wheat Board because 
of the impression of its members that it is their duty to get the last cent for wheat 
in any market of the world regardless of the flour conditions in the same market, and 
disregarding all the other interests, its operations will work adversely in regard to the 
interests of the whole Dominion of Canada. In the first place, if we are reduced in 
our milling output to our own consumption, it means that the price of flour must 
advance enormously in the home market. The whole cost of flour depends on the 
continuous operations of the mills, and if the mills are shut down the price of flour 
goes up right there and then. The price of bran and shorts also goes up, and while 
that takes a little from the extreme advance that would occur in the price of flour, 
it does not take enough to be noticeable, and it reduces the operations on the farm. 
The wheat is the raw material of the miller, and we think it should be milled and 
manufactured in Canada, and shipped abroad as much as ‘possible under fair condi- 
tions in the form of a manufactured article. You may be surprised to know that the 
mill products of the Dominion of Canada probably amount to about two-thirds of 
the total value of all the grain exported from the Dominion of Canada. You can 
easily see that if those mill products are not available at home the operations of the 
dairy farmers are curtailed and the supply of hogs and cattle required in our packing 
houses immediately becomes short. The packing houses cannot run to capacity under 
those conditions, and their overhead goes up and- the cost of their manufactured 
article increases, and immediately you have an increased cost of living everywhere. 
Furthermore, the labour situation is affected, and its representatives say that costs 
have increased and they must have increased wages. Thus Canadian manufacturers 
are prevented from competing in the foreign markets as soon as anything transpires 
which will result in the reduction of the milling of Canadian wheat in Canada. Of. 
course, it may be stated that is only a fear, that the operations of the Wheat eae 5 
would have the effect of curtailing the milling operations in Canada. That is our 
experience, and we are very much afraid that Government control and the fixing of | 
prices is not a good thing generally». From that standpoint, particularly, we wish to : 
emphasize that ds soon as costs are increased by reduced manufacture along this lings 23 
the result is to force the Dominion of Canada out of the foreign field in every line of 
manufacture, because the costs of living and labour go up. If our raw material goes 
‘abroad for manufacture, the costs of living and labour abroad will go down, and 
consequently foreign competitors will be able to manufacture any line of goods they — 
please at prices that will leave us high and dry. . a 

Mr. ‘Sates: Is it not a fact that the Old Country buyer prefers to Hue wheat 3 
because he is in very much the same situation as you are? They want bran and ; 
shorts in the Old Country and you are asking the Western farmer to sell you bin 8 
at a less price than they can get for it when it is exported to Great Britain. 

(Mr. H. L. Rice] ’ i Rat aia 


i ae £3 aie - agricunrure AND COLONIZATION Se Shake hIDE 
Some nae ‘Memoens: No, Mg A Abe ve . : 
Mr. Saves: The witness objects to the’ Se ABH hace of a “Wheat Board which 
would sell wheat to me best. ahve pone taking into consideration these other 
factors. — 

Mr. Rice: That is oa ae andersood their instructions to be andes that 
Order in Council, and they persisted despite the fact that the Department of Trade 
and Commerce under which they were operating told them that was not the under- 
standing when the Order in Council was passed. 

Mr. SexsMiTH: You represent the small millers. We eee era that you suffer 
periodical discouragement. On the basis of the actual turnover, would you consider 
the exercise of the authority of the Wheat Board would so affect your business ag to 
put you out of operation, or that your profit would not be sufficient? 

Mr. Rice: The whole success of a mill in Ontario or anywhere else depends on 
the export business. Supposing, for instance, that my friend, Mr. Sales, happened 
to be a member of the Wheat Board and followed out: the policy whereby the Western 
_ farmer must be asked to grow the wheat to supply the miller and the dairy man in 
Ontario, you see where we would be. | 

Mr. Satzs: At a less price, I said. 

Mr. Rice: The price is a fluctuating price in the world’s market. ' 

Mr. Forrester: You never got any at a less price? 

Mr. Rick: We would have it at a less price if we were speculators. | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Can you buy wheat as a miller or as a Millers’ Association 
at a lower price than the world’s market? 

ie Rice: Not one cent lower. 

. Sates: I take the gentleman’s own words. If he will repeat his statement 
we ae Afaderstand it, perhaps. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Ask him a question, and he will answer it. 

Mr. Sars: He objects to the Wheat Board selling the farmers’? wheat to the 
best advantage without taking into consideration the milling industry in this country. 

Mr. Rice: When the Wheat Board was selling wheat in the world’s market at less 
money than they were selling it to the miller they were not selling it to the best 
advantage, provided they could have sold the whole of it to the miller. 

- Mr. Sates: Do you know that? 

Mr. Rioe: I: said r was Bet posted on the details es the operations of the old 
Wheat Board. 3 ‘ 

Mr. McConica: Is there any reason oie an Ontario miller cannot buy and pay pay 
the price that is paid in the markets of the world and compete with the world in the 
product he is produeing here? ; 

Mr. Rice: In regard to that the British ealee holds the position supreme in the 
British market. They have no protection over there. England is a free trade country. 
Grand free-trade England, with a protection along every line as far as the milling of 
‘flour is concerned for the miller in Great Britain. He is protected more enormously 
than if they were protected to-day and at a good ad valorem duty on the imports. He 
is protected in his steamship rates and they will carry wheat for 113 cents a hundred 
and flour for 24 cents or 25 cents a hundred pounds. © 

Mr. Stevens: It is an arbitrary advantage fixed by the British elite agencies ? 

‘Mr. Rice: Yes. Then of course they have the natural advantage of their posi- 
tion. The British millers manufacture about 92 per cent of all the flour used in Great 


Britain on an average.. 
[Mr. H. Ll. Rice.] 
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Mr. Sates: We an down to ‘the same pe sete, ye owing ti the ae vee 
wheat being easier, our best plan for the farmer, without MNES the: other — 
Interests, is to export wheat to the British market. stad RR ARM 


Mr. Rick: You go on and do that and see what you are “going to as Somnik of 
_those days you won’t have any wheat. If there is no mill feed—you will be sending 
your good money over to the United States for cottonseed and for corn that has not 
anything near the fertility value of your bran and shorts. I¢ is all right enough as long 
as the virgin soil lasts, but it is not to the advantage of the Dominion, or the pro- 
ducers of the Dominion of Canada to pursue a ONey that, while it may look aac anal 
at the moment, is ruinous in the end. 


Mr. Evans: During the operation of the Board, you were prevented from Aniline 
as much flour as you would otherwise have done, and you could have found sale for © 
that flour if the Board had not control of it. You said you were some six months 
without a sale because the Board did not give you: a orders’ for flour. ee was 
that ? - - : ; 
Mr. Rice: Because they were: trying to charge an enormous profit over the oie 
of the $1 a bushel. They were interpreting it in the interests of the farmer, and they — 
were disregarding the interests of all the allied industries i in the Dominion te Canada. 
: Mr. McConica: Was there any allegation of partiality in- ‘connection with the. 
orders for flour and so on? 
oN Rice: No, I never heard of anything of that sort. I Henk’ their operations 
as far as that is concerned were absolutely straight and aboveboard. 
Mr. Sates: Can you tell us how many millers you had on that board and how 
many farmers? | 
_ Mr. Rice: There were two or three millers on yhe Boar and there were rite! any” 
millers on the executive Board. 
Mr. Sates: How many farmers? 
Mr. Rice: I don’t know. 
The Cuamman: That report can be got from fe report. ne the Wheat Board, ie 
think, Mr. Sales.. 
Mr. Evans: What you object to is having a body of men coal the intellectual 
part of your business, the mental part and you financing it and finding a sale for it 
and haying to submit to their judgment, whether it is in your interest or.1 not. 
Mr. Rick: I think anybody would object to just such a condition as that. Na 
Mr. Evans: I would like to ask Mr. Rice a question, Mr: Rice contends. pee 
during the operations of the Wheat Board they devoted most of their efforts to. selling ‘i 
wheat thereby curtailing the milling of wheat and that it had the effect of makeing) Ea 


, 


scarcity of bran and shorts to the Ontario farmer. ea An i 
Mr. Rice: Yes. | Rhy are ; Reo ti i 
_ Mr. Evanss Why is it now, when we have no Wheat Board, we have a Sener fe 
of bran and shorts without buying a considerable amount of flour we don’t want? Ne 


Mr. Rice: Those conditions arose under the operation of the Wheat Board. In of 
particular cases as I stated they have a surcharge over and above the $1 a ‘bushel. = a 2 
Mr. Evans: What prevents you from selling this flour’ now? reese GN ciiin “4 t 

Pow MR. Ion? As you know, there was a very severe decline in prices along PES, ‘S é 
the fall. The millers were not prepared for a decline of that sort. They all carried — 
stocks more Or less and got caught. On this crop when your market declined to that 


stock up ah wheat to any extent and they don’t do it at any rate. The care waa a 
~when ‘the market began to advance it advanced rapidly, but the export market stor. ‘s 
flour did not go up the same Ways and the Ontario mills, the Woodstock ae ‘one of : 
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our - best ater was wead to be ane dean estes it got out of line veal the export 
market and could not afford to operate. It was not able to secure flour sales for 
export. In that same connection I want to say that those adverse freight rates that 
are operating at the present time and operated all this winter are largely a factor in 
that situation. The Buffalo miller can take our Canadian wheat in there, and I sup- | 
pose the charge of lgying it down there is very little more than taking it at Goderich. 
He can have it brought to Buffalo and delivered from there to the seaboard at a 
decimal over .83 cents per 100 pounds. From Goderich the Ontario miller has had to 
pay 6-83 cents per 100 pounds. Our railroads, backed by the Railway Commission, 
have actually permitted an outrage like that, to charge us 6 cents in excess on our 


own wheat from ones as against Buffalo grinding the same wheat and sending it 
abroad. 


Mr. Evans: I think Mr. Rice has tiitte bathe a serious allegation regarding the 
sale for the flour and the mill products. I think you would know that the British 
Government attitude, controlling the importation of wheat, was to put a greater per- 
centage into the flour even than they used to, and that they would buy the wheat. 
Was not the Board under the obligation of selling wheat for export rather than flour, 


and if they did not ep that, they would not have neg able to sell the Western wheat 
crop at all. 


Mr. Rice: I ay say there is perhaps more reasonable execuse or at least more 
apparent excuse for the action of the Wheat Board in the matter of flour sales, and 
that is that the ocean freight rates at that time showed a differential in favour of 
wheat as against flour per hundred pounds; so that it made it perhaps difficult to 
secure as large a grinding, but the point is this,:that millions and millions of bushels 
of wheat had been sold at the price of $2.80 which we have heard was the case—I 
don’t know whether it is so or not, but I imagine it was so. The Wheat Board 
was like everybody else. You make a movement of wheat such as in our West and it 
- has got to go out. Unfortunately the same thing applies in every other country. The 
same thing prevails in the United States where their crop begins to move in larger 
quantities than others. Just when we get over the crest of our movement, then comes 
the Argentine and the Australian movement, They come with their wheat. Great 
_ Britain gets the advantage of all that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is nearly one oilack. Is it the desire of the 
Committee to hear Mr. Rice at our next sitting, or to proceed with another witness? 


Mr. Spence: Before Mr. Rice departs, I would like to say I believe the position 
he stated a little while ago is absolutely sound, and everything that can be manu- 
factured in Canada should be manufactured here, and I think any other course would 
be disastrous. I would like to know, however, why a Wheat Board properly operated 
should prevent the Canadian miller from ni henoe tein and exporting flour ? 


Mr. Rice: It might not prevent that if its members had a broad view on the 
general interests'of the Dominion of Canada, but in the case of the old Wheat Board, 
almost at the outset I heard Mr. Stewart ask the members of the Board if they would 
consent to selling the wheat to the Canadian millers at a little sacrifice rather than 
to ship it abroad, and Mr. Woods deliberately stated “ There is our order, and that is 
what we are going to adhere to.” It is possible that a Board having that narrow view 
—J think it is narrow—would prevent us grinding a bushel of wheat in Canada if 
they could get half a cent more a bushel for it by shipping it abroad. That, of course, 
is an extreme supposition, but it is possible for a Board to do that. 

The CHatrmMan: Is it the desire of the Committee to sit this afternoon? The 
Minister of Agriculture informs me that his éstimates are coming up in the House. 

Some hon. MrempBers: Adjourn until to-morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. until 11 o’clock a.m. on Friday, 


April 21. 
» [Mr. H. L. Rice.] 
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: ae ie ee ON AGRICULTURE AND 
COLONIZATION 
MINUTES AND PROCEEDINGS 


Fray, April 21, 1922. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock A.M. Present:—Messieurs. Kay (in the 
Chair), Arthurs, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Caldwell, Campbell, Carruthers, Charters, 
Chew, Clifford, Denis (St. Denis), Desaulniers, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, fontaine, 
_Forke, Forrester, Fortier, Garland (Bow River), Gauvreau, Gendron, Gervais, Good, 
Halbert, Hatfield, Hubbs, Hunt, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Jones, Kay, Kennedy 
(Glengarry and Stormont), Knox, Laflamme, Lafortune, Leader, Leger, Lovett, Lovie, 
Lucas, MacKelvie, McConica, McCrea, McKay, McKillop,. McMaster, McMurray, 
Malcolm, Marcile (Bagot), Millar, Morin, Morrison, Morrisey, Motherwell, Munro, 
Neill, Ouimet, Papineau, Pritichard, Rankin, Raymond, Robinson, Sales, Savard, Senn, 
Sexsmith, Simpson, Spence, Stansell, Stein, Stevens, Thompson, Thurston, Tobin, 
Tolmie, Warner, White and Woodsworth. 


Hon. C. M. Emilion: Minister of Agriculture in the Government of Saskatchewan, 
was present and gave an address on Wheat Marketing. 


Moved ‘by Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw), seconded by Mr. Garland (Bow River) ,— 


“That the Agricultural Committee be authorized to appoint a sub-committee of its 
members, with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the Crown and experts in 
the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, and such 
cthers as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what extent the Canada Wheat Board, 
or other compulsory national wheat marketing system may be established by this 
Parliament, with or without SUH ary Provincial legislation.” 


Which posolniiein was, by consent of Committee, laid on the table till Nae 
April 24, it to be the first order of business on that date. 


On motion of Mr. Wrest. seconded by Mr. McConica, 


Ordered . 
“That Mr. McMaster be Deputy Chairman of this Committee.” 


Committee adjourned to meet again at four P.M. this day. 
Committee resumed at four P.M., Mr. McMaster, the Deputy Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. R. A. Thompson, President Dominion Millers’ Association, who was in 
was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. A. O. Hogg, Vice-President, Toronto Board of Trade, who was in attendance, 
was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 
Committee ae umies to meet on Monday, April 24, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
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_ Friday, ‘April: 2, 1999. 


The Select Standing Committee on Koda and, Colonization met at 11. 00 
o’clock a.m. ° Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuHatrrman: The Committee will please come to order. 


Gentlemen, two witnesses who were in attendance here yesterday are present this 
morning, and also the Hon. Mr. C. M. Hamilton, Minister of Agriculture, Government 
of Saskatchewan. What is your pleasure as to the order in which the evidence of 
these witnesses shall be taken this morning? eye See RN 

‘Some Hon. Mrempers: Let us hear Mr. Hamilton ane | 

Hon. Mr, Mornrrwetu: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in all probabvitics the two 
gentlemen representing the milling interests have priority so far as being here is con- 
eerned, but I would like to request that Mr. Hamilton be heard first because I have _ 
to leave at a quarter to twelve in order to attend a very important meeting of the 
Council in connection with the question of natural resources, which is being discussed — 
with the three Western Premiers: I do not want to miss this meeting, nor the meet- 
ing of the Council, and I would like the opportunity of asking Mr. Horna T0n, one or 
two questions. | | po 


Agreed. 


The CHatrmMan: Since the Committee has commenced stone I have recaived: ae 
number of telegrams which will be taken up later on, but I will read this one now:— 


\ 


“Chairman of Agricultural Committee, e a OS ZF ) 

“House of Commons, © | : r eee ek 

Ottawa. 3 ve ‘. 

“We the members of Candahar Grain Growers’ Association demand the 

re-establishment of the Wheat Board as originally recommended to the Govern- i 
ment by the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 


“Candahar Grain Growers’ Association be a 


AP: Bredavickeau Lalani a 
“Seetotary Treasurer.” Mpa 7 


Hei C. M. Hamitton: Minister of Aueouinn Govemment of Saskatchewan, j 
appeared and addressed the Committee as.follows:— ‘ 1h eee 


Hon. Mr. Hamitron: Mr. Chairman’ and pentlemen, in appearing before” you 
this morning to give you some opinions from the Province of Saskatchewan in con- " 
nection with the question of marketing wheat, I recognize that the situation has — 
changed somewhat snce I left Saskatchewan now nearly a week ago. ‘The opinion of rs 
the law officers of the Crown in connection with the legality of the question has pro- ihn 
bably changed the situation from the point of viéw of this Committee, and probably — i 
from the point of view of the Parliament of Canada. However this may be, I am : 
_ here to represent the needs of the case, and in that regard the opinion of the law offi¢ers My 
of the Crown does not appear to me to have changed the situation. 

I think that probably the responsibilities of this Committee have been: inereased _ 
rather than lessened by the opinion of the law officers, and that we should try to. 
establish the need for some system of central marketing, and show that a pereueay 
system of marketing would assist in the solution of the condition in which we ATi} 35% 
our agricultural industry at this time. In addition, we should try to establish the 
fact that such a system would be justifiable. I am going to endeavour to establish, 

[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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As a. representative of the Government of the Province of Saskatchewan, I may 


say at the outset that the desire on the part of the people there for the re-establishment 


of the Wheat Board as it existed in ‘1919 is almost unanimous. I can say frankly 
that I have not during the past twelve months heard one adverse comment in con- 
nection with the proposed system of marketing, but as the law officers of the Crown 
have said it is not within the power of the Parliament of Canada to enact the legis- 
lation for its re-establishment, then possibly it will be necessary for you or the Govern- 
ment to look for a solution of the dificulty.’ So far as the desire of the people of 
Saskatchewan is concerned,—and I have had opportunities of coming in contact with 
them during recent years—I am of the opinion that they are very inone ly; if ae 


unanimously, in favour of a central system of marketing. 


The legislature at its last session passed the following resolution :— 


a Whereas the present condition ‘of the agricultural industry i in Saskatchewan is 
ach as to cause serious concern for its success in the future; and 

“Whereas grain and farm pr oducts generally are being aad now at prices below 
the cost of production; and | 

“Whereas a continuance of. this condition will mean ruin to the industry and 
serious embarrassment to other industries and to Canada at large: and 

“Whereas for the above reason the problem of profitable ibonas of the products. 
of agriculture is a great national problem; and | 

“Whereas the great bulk of agricultural products of 1921 are now out of the 
farmers’ hands, thus giving time for sound constructive work to be done to ensure 
better marketing conditions for the crop of 1922 and succeeding crops; 

“ Therefore be it Resolved, That this Assembly urge the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada and the House of Commons of Canada to immediately give con- 


_ sideration to the. problem of marketing the products of agriculture in order that those 


engaged in that industry may have some assurance, before sowing the crop of 1922, 
that a system of marketing will be in existence, which will prevent the slaughtering of 


- prices to a point below the cost of production. 


“ And be it further Resolved, That this Assembly reiterate its opinion that the 
only system of marketing which will meet the conditions for 1922 is a National 
System under the control of a Wheat Board on which the producers are fully repre- 
sented.” 

‘jh may say, Mr. Ghenan. that this resolution was adopted by the unanimous 
consent of the Legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan. As stated in the 
resolution, a similar resolution was adopted at the previous session, so I think we are 
justified in inferring that from the point of view of the people of Saskatchewan, they 
are very strongly in favour of some centralized system of marketing agricultural 
products. Probably the Province of Saskatchewan is more vitally interested in this 
question of wheat marketing than any other province of the Dominion of Canada, 
because’ it is the largest wheat producing province of the Dominion. In that con- 
nection, let me quote you some statistics in connection with the acreage and the 


amount of wheat produced during the last year. In the year 1921, according to the 
‘statistics that have been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of our Department of 


Agriculture, we had in wheat in the Province of Saskatchewan 13,556,708 acres, and 


the average yield was 14.8 bushels per acre, or a total promacuon of 201,347,483 


bushels. 

If we estimate that for home consumption and for feeding purposes in the 
Province of Saskatchewan we would require. 30,000,000 bushels, it would leave 
approximately 170,000,000 bushels for sale outside of the Province of Saskatchewan 
in other portions of the Dominion of Canada, and other importing countries with 


whom we deal. 
[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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From these figures you can appreciate the immense importance of the question 


of marketing wheat from the point of view of the farmers of Saskatchewan, and not 
only from the point of view of the farmers, but of all people i in that Provinee, whether 
they live upon the lands or in the towns and cities. 


According to the 1916 census, Saskatchewan was 72.79 per cent rural, and while 


the figures for the 1921 census are not yet available, it is estimated that in the present 
year approximately 70 per cent of the people in the Province of Saskatchewan are 
living upon the land. In addition to the large proportion of people living in the 
rural districts, we must take into consideration that agriculture is to a very considerable 
extent the only industry we have in the province of Saskatchewan. There are very 
few industries—there are some small industries—but the agricultural industry pre- 


dominates ; so that all our people, whether in the rural districts, towns or cities, are 
dependent on the products of the farm for their living. Our whole life is built up 


and dependent upon the returns from agriculture. Our ability to build and maintain 


churches, to build and maintain schools, roads, telephones and hospitals, and all the 


other needs, is dependent upon the returns we receive from our agricultural products. 


Therefore I think you will recognize that so far as the Province of Saskatchewan is 


concerned, we are dependent to a very large extent on agriculture, and are vitally 
interested in receiving the highest possible prices for-our wheat crops. 
Conditions in our Province have not been very good during the recent years. 


During the period of the war and the years immediately following, crop conditions were 


not favourable in many sections of our* Province, largely due to drought conditions 
which existed in many sections. In the years 1920 and 1921 we had a fair crop, but 
the cost of production was so high in comparison with the price received for the 
products, that a man that had a crop was little better off than the man that did not 
have a crop. I just want to make a calculation here in regard to an average wheat 
farm in the Province of ‘Saskatchewan in the year 1921, just for the purpose of 
substantiating the contention which I have endeavoured to make that agriculture has 
not been in a thriving condition during the past six years. We take as the average 
farm in Saskatchewan a half section, although probably it is a fraction more than an 
average farm. On the basis of 320 acres at $25 an acre, the investment would repre- 


sent $8,000; buildings, $2,000; stock and implements my 008 ; making a total invest- 


ment of $12,000. 

Unfortunately, in the Province of Saskatchewan, there are not many eer farms 
that are free from debt, and a conservative estimate of the amount of the mortgage on 
such a farm would be $3,000. Also most farmers have other liabilities such as indebt- 
edness to the banks and machinery companies, and also indebtedness for stock. I 


estimate that other indebtedness, outside of mortgage indebtedness, at $2,000, making 


the total indebtedness of the average farmer on a half-section about $5,000. I think 


in making that calculation we must allow interest on the amount of indebtedness, — 
because interest should be met every year. The interest at 8 pér cent on $5,000 is 


$400. The taxes on the average half section would amount to about $90. The allow- 
ance for food, clothing, fuel, etc., for the farmer, his wife and his family, would 


amount to about $1,200, which is, I think a rather conservative estimate. The labour 


on the basis of one man for eight months at $60 a month would amount to $480, and 
the board for one man for eight months at $25 a month, $200. Then horse main- 


tenance, eight months at $60, $480. This has been worked out by some of the 
statistical branches of the northwestern states of the American Republic. Then, — 
seed: wheat, 240 bushels at $1.50, $360; oats, 80 bushels at’ 75 cents, $60. Then hail 


insurance, 200 acres at 60 cents, $120. Then twine, 400 pounds at 20 cents, $80. 


Threshing: wheat, 2,368 bushels at 20 cents, $473.60;' oats, 1,308 bushels at 123 sap ty 


$163.50, making a total cost of production of $4,107.10. 


Then as to the income taking the 160 acres of wheat and 14. 8 bushels per acre, a 


we get 2,368 bushels at 80 cents, $1,894.40; oats, 1,308 bushels at 25 cents, $327, 
making the total production of the farm $2,221.40. Then if you substract oS revenue oe 


{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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of $2,221.40 Hale the er cost - of operation $4,107.10, the deficit on the year’s operation 
amounts to $1,885.70. I think those who are familiar with the conditions in the West 


will agree with me that ‘the estimates I have made in connection with the operation 


of the average half section farm in the Province of brains olga during the year 
1921 are moderate. 

We cannot long go on under Chea Satine: and the iestine is: What are we 
going to do? Is there anything that can be done to improve these conditions? I 
think I have up to this point tried to establish the fact that there is need for some 
action in connection with this matter. I think that is unquestioned. Would national 
marketing or marketing through some central agency assist in procuring for the 
producer a larger amount for his wheat? In considering this question I think we must 
take into consideration the question of markets—what we do with our crop. COanada 
is to a very considerable extent an exporting country, and the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, in common with other provinces, depends to a very large degree upon the markets 
of the world in the fixing of the prices for our products. The British Isles are our 
main market, and probably to a arger degree than any other country constitute the 
factor in determining the price that we hee for our wheat. It is true that if the 
United States market was available we would obtain considerable advantage, but on 
account of the Fordney tariff that market, unfortunately for us, is prohibited at the 
present time. In connection with. the question of marketing, I think it is well to 
take into consideration the purchasing habits and methods of those importing countries 
with whom we deal and to whom we must look for the setting of our prices for the 


- staple product of wheat. In this connection, we might turn to Great Britain, and I 


shall quote some figures in an endeavour to show you that Great Britain imports her 


_ wheat and wheat products regularly. These figures cover a period from 1905 to 1913. 


I was not able to secure any figures of a more recent date, but the conditions which 
prevailed at that time exist to a very large extent at the present time. During this 
period from 1905 to 1913 the average shipments of wheat and flour to Great Britain 
amounted to 217,424,000 bushels per annum. I think we may well note that as well 
as importing wheat and wheat products regularly during the year, the importations 
into the British Isles during each quarter of the year are remarkably regular. During 
the first quarter the importations amounted to 59,040,000 bushels; for the second 
quarter 54,392,000 bushels; for the third quarter, 49, Ot, 000 bushels, and for the 
fourth quarter: 54,320,000 bushels. 

How does Canada market her grain? Do we market " in the same way that our 
importers, the countries largely to whom we look to buy our products, purchase our 
products? It has been noted and stated, and statistics go to substantiate it, that 75 
per cent of the wheat crop of Western Canada is marketed during the months of 
September, October and November. Let us note our marketings as compared with 
Great Britain’s purchases. In October, 1913, Western Canada marketed 37,546,000 
bushels, and during that period the United Kingdom purchased 19,075,000 bushels of 
wheat and wheat products. During the month of November, 1913, Western Canada 
marketed 30,946,000 bushels and the United Kingdom purchased 16,918,000 bushels. 
This is not only true of the months of October and November, 1913, but also true to 
a very considerable extent—although 1913 is the most outstanding case—over a period 
of years. I will now quote to you the figures for the years 1909 to 1913. In October. 


‘and November, 1909, Western Canada marketed 32,187,000 bushels and the United 


Kingdom purchased 38,497,000 bushels from all countries. The United Kingdom does 
not get all its wheat from Canada, but from every wheat exporting country in the 
world. They do not use our wheat exclusively in the making of their flour, and 
undoubtedly importations from other countries are included in the figure of 38,497,000 
bushels. In the year 1910 Western Canada marketed in October and November, 
31,944,000 bushels and the United Kingdom purchased 41,097,000 bushels; in October 
and November, 1911, Western Canada marketed 39,261,000 bushels, and the United 
{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Kingdom purchased 39, 515,000 uke, in Oetbtike Na "Novuuber “1919, ide iat 
Canada marketed 47,170,000 bushels, and the United Kingdom purchased | Pets a 
bushels, and in October and November, 1918, Western Canada marketed 68 nue 000 re 
busliels and the United Kingdom purchased 35,993,000 bushels. 

Mr. McMaster: Do those figures include flour? . 

Mr. HaMinron: Yes, wheat and wheat products. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: When you bay “ Western Canada marketed ” do you mean 
that Canada exported? s 


Mr. Hamitton: No.~ E 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is, marketed both for cas fone aD HOR and export? 
Mr. Haminton: Yes. 


_ What effect has this system of etnies fate upon ieee” We have seen how the 
importing countries buy, and how we sell. What is ‘the effect upon prices? In this 
GonHEeHOn, the general impression that has been conveyed to me after about thirty . 
years’ residence on a farm in the Province of Saskatchewan, and the general impression 
conveyed to the average farmer in Saskatchewan is that at the time when we are 
marketing during these months of September, October and November the wheat price 
is unduly depressed. Is there anything to substantiate this opinion? In this con- 
nection, I will endeavour to establish the fact that prices are unduly depressed, and I © 
wish to quote to you from the Stewart-Riddell ae ‘to OT Government es the 
Province of Saskatchewan :— 


“Advantages of Pogiss Bai aan is he a i 


“Other things being equal, pooling systems have the ee advantages over 
the present system of marketing: ; 

“(1) Statistics show that under the present eye seventy ig seventy-five pers 2 
cent of the crop is thrown on the market during a period of three months. Under a i 
pool, with proper financial and other support, the movement of the crop would be 
more evenly spread over the whole crop year, thereby undoubtedly avoiding gluts of 
grain, and consequent depression of pee which usually occur during the first three 
months of the crop movement. a 

“(9) The more evenly regulated movement would stabilize prices to the consumer, , 
as well as in favour of the producer, inasmuch as whilst, when the big movement oz 
the crop is in progress, prices to consumers are usually low, this slat vole low sia ‘ 
continues only for three or four months.” : Ee 

I will not quote the other portion of this’ section. ae notice Mr. Maharg roheend > 


to it. Ihave read this opinion of Messrs. Stewart and Riddell in order to substantiate po 
the contention I am making, that the throwing of the product: ‘on the markets of the ie 
world without taking into consideration the demand of others for that product does Wa iD 
have a depressing effect on the price which the producer receives. The authority of a 
Messrs. Stewart and Riddell to give an opinion of this kind cannot be questioned. 
There is also another authority which I would like to quote to you in this connection, i i 
and that is the report of the Georgian Bay Commission, the Chairman of which is _ 
Mr. Sandford Evans. He is referring to certain. diagrams, which may not be very Or, 
evident to you as I read his remarks, but I think you will get the general idea in 
connection with it. He has produced diagrams in order-to show how we market our ye 


grain, and also the price at the various periods from day to day or week to week i 

“ ‘The quantities in fig. 1 should now be closely examined in their relation to the | 
price-lines in fig. 2, attention being first confined to the Liverpool prices. ‘Starting ie 
at the right hand of ihe diagram and ae the eye follow down the direction of the i. 


(Hon. © eye ‘Hamilton. x 
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* thing j is seen athe Die ibaa peak of 1919, hbk not to so great an extent. There 


are clearly defined expressions also corresponding to the autumn peaks in 1911, 1910, 


and 1909, In each one of these five years the heavy Canadian marketings at the end 


of the year have coincided with a depression in price. If we leave out of consideration 
the sharp squeeze in 1910, it will be seen that, with the exception of one year (1911). 
the price that has met the Canadian peak is the lowest of the year. In the first half 
of 1911, other countries, Russia and Australia, dumped unusually heavy loads on a 
market “that was weak because there had been two large world’s crops in successive © 
years. Canada dumped her crop, as usual, a few months later, but, although it was 
the largest Canadian crop in volume up to that time, it was probably the poorest 
in quality, only about 41 per cent being of contract grade. Its real weight could not, 
therefore, ibe great in a market for contract grade wheat. It ai a depression in 
price, but not in this one case, the lowest of the year.” 

I quote from that official document in order to hoes the contention that 
during our marketing period, the time when 70 per cent of our wheat is marketed, it 
is met’ by the lowest price in the year. 

There are one or two observations I would call your attention to, which are not 
so authoritative, but which have come within the purview of men who have lived in 


“Western Canada and marketed their erain therefrom. I refer to the year 1916. I 


have nothing to substantiate it, but it is my opinion from observation that 85 per cent 


of the farmers of Western Canada during 1916 sold their wheat for a price not in | 
. excess of $1.50 per bushel. After the wheat was gone, what happened to the price? 


Getting along towards the spring; in April, May and June, the price commenced to 
climb and reached $2.85 or higher. This became so serious in 1916 that the Federal 
Government— | 

Mr. McMaster: May I interrupt you for a moment. Would that depend upon 
marketing conditions or upon supplies of wheat from other parts of the world coming 
on the market in those months, or the prospect of their coming on the market? 

Mr. Haminton: In this connection I am simply stating an observation made by 


et in connection with the marketing in 1916. I am a farmer, not a grain man, 


and I am not able to take into consideration all these matters of supply and Winclone 
when. answering your. question. I would require a considerable knowledge of the | 


_grain trade in order to give you a straight answer to your question. I am simply 


making an observation on the marketing in 1916. ncn, 

_ [was saying that the Dominion Government considered the conditions so serious: 
that on July 11, 1917, by Order in Council the Board of Grain Supervisors was brought 
into existence and they fixed the price of wheat at $2.40 a bushel. I might also refer 
to the years 1920 and 1921. These are more recent dates, and although the spread is 
not so great as it was in 1916, I would be prepared to offer the opinion that probably 
those in the grain trade took advantage of the war conditions to unduly boost the 


| prices during 1916. In 1920 and 1921, the years just past, during which we as pro- 


ducers have been contending for the national marketing of wheat, there has been a 
very marked spread between the price during October and November and the months 
coming on towards spring. In this connection, is there any person in the whole grain 
trade whose business it is to secure the highest price possible for the wheat that is 


_ produced? We have a great many small producers who are located on farms in Sas- 


katchewan and the other Prairie Provinces. Have they any influence ih securing a 
price for their products? They may have if they are able to hold it back, but as con- _ 
ditions exist at the present time they are compelled to dump their wheat on the market 
as soon as it is threshed, or as soon as possible thereafter. The miller is not interested 
in securing for the producer the highest price possible for his product. The grain 
merchant is not interésted in securing a high price, and the commission man is not 
interested in securing for the farmer a high price. He gets his commission whether 
is-it 50 cents a bushel of $1.50 a bushel, just the same. In the whole grain trade there © 
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is no person whose ess it is to secure for the fener the yes price for his 
product. I think this is an important consideration in dealing with this matter, 
especially under these very critical conditions. Up to this point I have tried to estab- 

lish that there is need for some central system of marketing, and that central market- 
ing control would assist in securing a higher price. ‘The last consideration is: Is it 
justifiable, if we can do it? There is no doubt in the minds of the people of the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan, the Legislature representing all the people, rural and urban, 
the Grain Growers’ Association representing the farmers, the Boards of Trade repre- 
senting the city people, have all time and again during the past two years expressed 
their opinion in this regard. There can be no doubt about whether it would be justi- 
fiable or not, so far as the Province of Saskatchewan is concerned. What of the 
Dominion of Canada? We must look to the Dominion Government for some enact- 
ment and some assistance in this regard. I endeavoured at the outset to point out to 
you that Saskatchewan was largely rural. The same is true of the Dominion of 
Canada, if not to such a great extent. I have heard that matter referred to in the 


House since I have been here listening to your deliberations. During the last two e 


days I have heard men from every party, without regard. to the constituents they 
represent, whether rural or urban, indicate that agriculture was the main industry of 
the Dominion of Canada, and that upon the prosperity of agriculture depends the 
prosperity of all the people of this Dominion. In this connection, the figures of the 
1921 census are not available, but, from the 1911 census we gather that 54-47 per cent 
of the population of the Dominion of Canada is rural. What about exports? Because, 
after all, I think it is generally recognized that the prosperity of a country depends to 
a large extent on the amount it is able to export. The figures I am about to quote 
refer to the period previous to the war. I do not think it would be fair to quote figures 
ag of the war period, because we know that more than $2, 000, 000,000 was borrowed on 
the credit of this Dominion and used for the production of manufactured articles which 
went largely to assist in the carrying on of the war. I quote from the years 1912 and 
1913: In 1912 the agriculture export products of the Dominion of Canada amounted 
to 53 per cent of the total products of the Dominion. In 1913 the export products of 
agriculture amounted to 54 per cent of the total export of this country. So I think it 
can be recognized and will be recognized, as I have heard it recognized by the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, that agriculture is the basic industry of the Dominion 
of Canada. If the basic industry of this country is not prosperous, I do not think we 
can expect to have prosperity in any industry. If the agricultural people are not 
getting a fair return for the capital invested and labour expended, none of our people 
whether living in the cities and towns or on the farms, can hope to be prosperous. I 
am of the opinion that the reason that the period from about 1900 to 1913 was the 
most prosperous in the history of the Dominion of Canada was because of tne encour- 
agement that was given to the development of agriculture. The flow of immigration 
was stimulated, and the development of agriculture was greatest during that period, 
and consequently the greatest period of prosperity in the Dominion of Canada then 
took place. 

There is another consideration which leads me to believe that such a course would — 
be justifiable— ‘ 


Hon. Mr. MotTHEerRweE.Lu: I think it is unfair to spiebenne such a comprehensive 
and capable exposition of the situation, but I would like to ask a question before I 
go. In view of the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, and also in view of our 
desire to get at some solution of this question, I have been digging up some of the Acts 
of Australia. Australia found a solution peculiar to itself, and inasmuch as its 
constitution is similar to our own, I think it would be interesting to know what has 
been done there. In four States of the Commonwealth of Australia—their respective 
component parts are designated “States” instead of “ Provinces ”—there -has been. 


concurrent legisation passed. I have here one Act passed by the Parliament of 
(Hon. C. M. Hamiltogn.] ys 
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i South Australia. x This was Peupplamented not by elaine by the Commonwealth 
_ Government, but by Orders in Council providing for their co-operation with the 
| respective states in Wie a hie ae wneat during the buying times. The preamble 


is as follows :— 


“Whereas owing to the continuance of the great scarcity of the means 
of transportation which resulted from the existence of a state of war the satis- 
factory marketing of the Australian wheat harvest of the season 1920-1921 
is endangered: and whereas certain Ministers of the Crown of the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia have 

in a conference held for the purpose outlined a proposed scheme for concerted 
action by the Governments of the said States, in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia if it agrees to co-operate with the said 
Governments, or, failing such co-operation then independently of the Govern- 
“ment of the Commonwealth, for utilizing on a fair basis the means of trans- 
portation available and for the marketing of the said harvest prices based on 
those obtainable on the overseas wheat market, with certain deductions: And 
whereas it is expedient to empower the Government of South Australia to join 
with the said Governments in settling the terms of the said proposed scheme, 
or any modification thereof agreed to by the said Governments, or in formu- 
lating any other scheme for.concerted action for the purposes aforesaid, or any 
modification of any such other scheme, and to do all such acts, matters, and 
things as on the part of the Government of South Australia are necessary or 
expedient for the due carrying out of the said proposed scheme or of any such 
modification thereof, or of such other scheme or any such modification thereof: 
And whereas, during the year ending on the thirty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the Minister in exercise of his powers under 
the Wheat Harvest Acts 1915 to 1919, has sold to various millers wheat for 
gristing into flour for Australian consumption during the said year, and may, 
during the remainder of the said year, sell to millers further wheat for the 
like purpose: And whereas it is desirable that flour gristed from such wheat, 
and whether remaining in the possession of millers or disposed of by them, 
shall not be accumulated for the: purposes of sale after the expiry of the 
intended consumption period. 4 

Then Part 1 says:— 

“9. (1) Except as otherwise expressly provided, this Act shall come into 
force on a day to be fixed by proclamation. 

(2) The Governor may not make such proclamation unless he is satisfied 
that the Government of each of the states is prepared to join in the proposed 
scheme or any modification thereof as aforesaid or to join in formulating any 
other scheme or any modification of such other scheme as aforesaid.” 

That is to say, they all passed Acts and held them in abeyance. 
Then Part 2, is as follows :— 

“The Premier of South Australia may join either with the Prime Minister - 
of the Commonwealth and the Premiers of the States or with the Premiers of 
the States in settling the terms of the proposed scheme for concerted action in 
the marketing of the Australian wheat harvest. of the season 1920-21 outlined 

haa at the eonference hereinbefore mentioned or any modification thereof, or in 
formulating any scheme or schemes for concerted action for the like purpose: 
or any modification of any such scheme or schemes, and may, on behalf of 
the Government of South Australia agree to any scheme or modification as 
aforesaid, and to do any acts, matters or ‘things, necessary. or expedient to carry 
the same into operation.” 


I think I have read enough of this Act to make it possible for Mr. Hamilton to 
‘express his opinion as to how far this could be incorporated into our efforts to find a_ 
{Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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solution for our own difficulties. For dees in Sos punt of psehtnae better hein’ uae 
evolved, what is his opinion with regard to the likelihood of adopting anything like — 
this in the three Western provinces by means of concurrent legislation in co-operation 
with the Federal Government? In expressing his opinion, I do not expect him to 
commit his Government any more than I am committing my Government—I am now 
a member of a jury and am not expressing myself one way or the other, but am trying 
to get all the information possible—but I would like his. opinion with regard to a 
scheme of this nature as likely to be applied to the Province of Saskatchewan ? 
Does he think that the Legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan would look with 
any favour on such a scheme in the last analysis, if nothing better is arrived at? 


Mr. Hamitron: In endeavouring to answer Mr. Motherwell’s question, | I do not 
think I can give a very satisfactory reply, but I will say that it is my oipnion that 
any system of marketing which does not embrace the whole erop will fall ‘short of © 
the benefits derived from national marketing as we had it under the Wheat Board. 
That opinion is confirmed in the Stewart-Riddell Report as it applied to the. Province 
of Saskatchewan alone. Then with regard to a voluntary pool— 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: These respective Acts can be made either voluntary OF 
compulsory. I understand it is rons but I have not gone beaten it; L just - 
EOF it this morning. a Nes 


* Mr. McMaster: Mr. ewan might give us his views. 


Hon. Mr. Mornprwett: The constitutional question could not be raised, and it is 
optional whether it is voluntary or compulsory. : 


Mr. McMaster: Supposing it is outside the competence of the Federal power to 
create this Board, would it be advisable to have by concurrent legislation of the 
three Western provinces with co-operation of the Dominion Government so far as their 
power lies the creation of a communistic, governmental system of marketing ? 


Mr. Haminton: If by concurrent legislation of the Federal Government and the 
provinces, or confirming legislation by: the provinces, perhaps, it would be possible 
to bring in a system of marketing that would embrace the whole crop of the prairie 
provinces, I think it would be of great value. At the same time, it seems to me there ~ 
are very great difficulties in the way of the provinces controlling the marketing of the — 
whole crop of the provinces. Evidently it is the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown that the Dominion Government cannot control it. | We have had some experience 
in our endeavour to control the liquor traffic in the province of Saskatchewan, and 
have found it. was not within our jurisdiction to prohibit a man having liquor f the — 
province of Saskatchewan from selling it and shipping it to somebody outside 

Saskatchewan. If we cannot control the sale and export of liqner; “I* wonder if we 9 © 
would be able to control the export of wheat in our province. I think there are 
grave constitutional difficulties in connection with the control by the | provinces of these 
matters within their own limits. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Has the Legislature of Saskatchewan ever conden the — 
desirability or the possibility of marketing the wheat crop of Saskatchewan 4 


Mr. Hamitton: That was the reason we asked Messrs. Stewart and Riddell to 
inquire into the question last summer. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What was the conclusion, tae on that report? area tier as 


Mr, Hamitron: Their opinion was that unless we could control the whole ercp 
we could not secure the maximum benefit, and we said we had better look to the 
Dominion Government to give us a Wheat Board such as we had in 1919, that would __ 
control the whole crop. If the Dominion Government have not the power to control — 
the market within the provinces and the provinces have not the power to control sch 
the sale and export, it might resolve itself into a viene pool, be I am not pee 
prepared to give an opinion upon that at this time. jas! SO ionic 

[Hon. C. M. Hamilton] ; fc 
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Mr. pee ie) € ian bike: to 5 Bee Mr Herahea whether if ue province does not 


ilies the ciel. then the Dominion Government. should possess it, and if the 
- Dominion Government does not possess it, the province must? — 


Mr. Haminron: I understand we have complete autonomy vested in the win tan | 


and Provincial Governments, and so far as the province of Saskatchewan is concerned, 


I have the authority of the Prime Minister to make this statement—and have reason 
to believe from the unanimous manner in which, these resolutions were passed that our 
Government is prepared to co-operate in the most whole-hearted manner jn the 
endeavour to bring about some centralized marketing system. 

Mr. McMaster: Can you tell me whether there are any other provinces that are 
substantial | producers of grain? 

Mr. Haminron: I have not the figures, fuk’ Ey Aouhtedly the provinces of Manitoba 
and Alberta are also substantial producers. 


Mr. McMaster: What about Ontario? 
Mr. Hamittron: I have not the figures for ‘Ont. 


An hon. MemBer: Do you exclude Ontario from the operations of that Board? 
Mr, Haminton: ‘No, and .I am afraid we shall have difficulty if Ontario will not 


come in. 


The hon. MemBer: How is that’ 


Mr. Haminron: Because our terminal elevators are situated in the province of. 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: When Messrs. Stewart and Riddell in their report referred to 
controlling the whole crop, did they mean the whole crop of Canada, or of the province 
of Saskatchewan ? 

Mr. Hamitton: My impression is that they referred to the crop of Saskatchewan. 
They were inquiring into the BoesiOn from the standpoint of the province of 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Jonnson (Moosejaw): Do not the Sout which Messrs. Stewart and Riddell 
give, and:from which you quoted as to the percentage marketed in October, November 
and December, refer to the entire western provinces? 

My. Haminton: Yes. | 


Mr. Jounson: It mould be taken as based on the entire western provinces as well 
although they were specifically instructed to inquire into the Saskatchewan problem. 
They necessarily had to widen their inquiry to take in the three western provinces? 


Mr. Hamitron: Undoubtedly ; the same argument would apply a more force 
to the whole western crop. 

I was trying to present an argument to justify the undertaking. I recited the 
importance of agriculture to the Dominion of Canada. It is my impression that the 


agricultural products have come down in price and that the depression has been along 


agricultural lines rather than any other line of production in the Dominion of Canada. 
The purchasing power of a bushel of wheat to-day is very much less than it was 
previous to the war, and I am not sure that that same condition exists with regard 
to the production of any other article in the Dominion. If it could be established 
that the purchasing power of farm products was less than the purchasing power of 
any other commodity produced in Canada, I think it is a strong argument for giving 
special consideration to the problem of marketing wheat at the present time. 

Then there is the question of wheat being controlled during the war period. I do 
not think there are many producers of wheat that complain about the control that was 
exercised during the war. We received a fairly good price. The purchasing power of 
a bushel of wheat during the war was fairly satisfactory, and I think there was little 

complaint in that regard. I think there is, however, justification for special considera- 


tion of the problem of marketing our wheat in the fact that the usual channels of 
: (Hon. Cc. M. Hamilton.] 
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trade were interfered with Sees the war rea ‘The war may “ta over, ee we vi 


have the effects of the war. with us still, and if such action was justifiable during the 
war as a war measure, my contention is that it is equally justifiable now, because 
we still have the effects of the war and will have them until the matter of adjustment 


has taken place to a greater degree. These are the arguments that I have endeavoured 


to adduce for justification of some of the steps being taken if it is found that some 
centralized marketing system would do some good. | 

Before concluding I would like to make one more sugg estion, which does not 
refer particularly to the question of national marketing of wheat or any specialized 
marketing of wheat, but a general plea for agriculture. _ ‘I take it that the Agricul- 
tural Committee have a particular interest in the agricultural industries of our 
country, and it seems to me that agriculture in the Dominion of Canada is facing @ 
somewhat serious situation, which will affect the whole of our Dominion. We are 
producing farm products under a considerable handicap in the Dominion of Canada 
to-day as compared with the producers of agricultural products in some other countries. 
Our great grain producing farms are situated in the Prairie Provinces several 


thousand miles from the seaport. We are producing under conditions not advan- 


tageous to the economical production of wheat, and the long rail haul and high ocean 
rates put us at a disadvantage with our competitors, including the American Republic 
to the south of us, which is also a great wheat exporting country. They grow their 
wheat to a considerable extent as a by-product on their farms, which we in Canada 
are not yet doing, although I hope we shall very soon. In connection with the 
farming operations in the United States, there are other things carried on with the 
growing of grain on the farms, and production has been stabilized and is more 


economical than it is in Canada.» They also have a greater home market, from which — 


we have been excluded to a considerable degree. 

Another great competitor is the Argentine Republic, which is close to the sea- 
board and is able to place its grain on the British market more economically than we 
can, and Indian is in a similar position. When Russia comes back with its great 
areas of agrcultural lands and its cheap labour and the thrift and industry with which 
those people will settle down at an early period, the outlook of the Dominion of 
Canada is not, in my opinion, very bright, and I do not think it would be out of place 
for this Committee to recommend to Parliament that investigation should be carried 
on and representatives of the Government should take into consideration the finding 
of markets for the productions of Canada so that when we are confronted with these 
conditions to which I have referred two or three years hence we shall not find our- 
selves unprepared to meet them. If you could see your way clear to bring these facts 
to the attention of Parliament and the Minister of Agriculture, I believe it may result 
in benefit to the future of agriculture in our Domnion. 


I have endeavoured to point out these three phases of the situation, and I am 


now ready to leave the matter for your consideration. 


Mr. Minuar: Permit me to: ‘read the questions submitted to ne Stewart-Riddell | 


Commission, and the answers thereto given by that Commission :— 


“1. Is it possible for any kind of pool comprising less than the whole of 
the western wheat crop to market the crop to the same advantage from the © 


producers’ point of view ‘as a system of national marketing of the whole. bot 
by a Canadian Wheat Board?’ yA | lg heen 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you going to base a question on this? 
Mr. Minuar: I just wanted to point out that the answer of ‘the Mpeiisar to 


that question is “ No.” 
Hon. Mr. Haminron: I eg Sah ele on thet, J am. cee ae have corrected 


me. 


[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 


N 
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Mr. Forrester: I would like to ask Mr. Hamilton if the sonention: of which lie . 
speaks in the West is not entirely due to the fact that they were paying twenty cents 
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a. bushel for eeshines avutie and one-half Means aes oats, and so on? Is not that 
the. real condition by which the farmers have been caught? I know it is the condi- 
tion that has caught the Ontario men. 

Hon. Mr. Haminron: That is part a the reason. It is, after all, the purchasing 
power of the products of agriculture, the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat, the 
purchasing power so far as labour is concerned, that is important. The purchasing 
power of a bushel of wheat, so far as other things are concerned, farm implements, 
ete., is affected just the same as it is with farm labour. It is in this period of read- 
justment of high prices all round that we are so vitally affected. We had no com- 
plaint during the war, but in the period of readjustment the products of agriculture 
have come down faster than have the products of any other industry. 

Mr. Warner: If central marketing takes place where will the advance to us in 
price come from, from the consumer or from a saving in marketing and cutting down 
expenses! 

Hon. Mr. Hamitton: I can only give you my Opinion in « that regard, I am of 
the opinion that the difference which the producer would receive would be made up 
to a considerable extent in the handling charges. It would also be made up—our 
market, after all, is fixed to a very large extent by the importing countries—during 
the period of our depression by the importing countries paying more for our wheat 
than they do at the present time. I think the greater part of that difference would 
come in the handling charges and the prices that importers would pay us. Just to 
clear your minds of the impression that I know exists—Mr. McMaster shakes his 
head, but I am just expressing my opinion— 

Mr. McMaster: I am not shaking my head at you. I said that possibly it 
must come through those two reasons, either handling it more economically or getting 
a better price. 

Hon. Mr. Haminton: Yes, I am not so sure that the consumer in our own 
Dominion might not have to pay a little more if the price of flour was not also con- 
trolled, and the argument had already been adduced that the consumer would benefit 
by a greater amount than the producer. On the question as to whether the consumer 
did pay more during 1919 when we had national marketing than he would have paid 
otherwise, let me quote you the remarks of Mr. Stewart of the Canada Wheat Board :— 


“Calculations made from the reports of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics indicate the average price paid to farmers at shipping points in the 
United States was approximately twenty-five cents a bushel less than that 
realized by the farmers in Canada. 

“While this was so, the price of bread in this country, sebotdias to records 
of the Board of Commerce, was 14 cents npr pound less than that paid by the 
consumer in the United States.” 


Mr. McMaster: If you controlled the price of flour you would have to control 
the price of bread. 

Hon. Mr. Ross: During that period did wheat sell at the same price in the United 
States as the control price in Canada?, 

Hon. Mr. Hamiuton: This refers not to the entel price, but to when the Wheat 
Board were selling it at a price they could secure. 

Mr. Mituar: Reference has been made to the high cost of Lice Av that difficulty 
aggravated by the mad rush of the farmers under present conditions to get their 
grain on the early market, hauling it to market when the threshing is still going on? 

Hon. Mr. Hamitton: Undoubtedly it has an effect. The farmer that gets his 
wheat on the market during the early weeks is at an Haver ie. and that has a ten- 


dency to cause him to PODIOY, more men. ile 
| EHon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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Hon. Mr. Hammron: I said a wheat farm. There are many farms. that Keene 
comparatively little income, little wheat for sale. They. keep probably one. or two f 
cows and produce milk and butter for the use of the family. The same is true with 
regard to poultry and the products of poultry, and also with regard to hogs, and to 
some extent in connection with beef products. 

Mr. Surpertanp: What proportion of that 54 per pone of the total export of 
Canada would be grain, and what proportion would be general agriculture? | 

Hon. Mr. Haminton: I would not venture an opinion on that. 

Mr. Jounson: Mr. Hamilton made a statement that while they are largely grain ~ 
farms there are many sections in Western Canada where they cannot produce com- 
mercially anything but grain. Even on these grain farms they produce considerable 
quantities of dairy products, sufficient to render it unnecessary for them to buy them? 

Hon. Mr. Hamitton: That is true. 

Mr. Sates: You quoted the amount of wheat aacaae by the farmér and the 
amount of wheat purchased by Great Britain, and I understood, you to prove that we 
were marketing more than Great Britain was taking’ 

An Hon. Member: Of our wheat. 

Mr. Sates: Of Canadian wheat. If that is the case, to whom did we sell that 
wheat? Was it to the speculator, and dia he carry it over until that market advanced 
and took the profit from it? ox sah 

Hon. Mr. Hamitron: I think what Mr. Sales says is correct. As I said, I am 
not a grain man, and do not know all the ramifications of the grain trade, but that 
has been the general impression, that the grain merchant in a very large degree pur- — 
chases the grain and holds it for furture delivery. A 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think in your figures, which are very iakeeosunees you 
showed that Great. Britain purchased practically the same amount throughout beat Oa 
whole year? . ae eS 

Hon. Mr. Haminron: Yes. . : 

Hon. Mr. Srryens: Then how do you harmonize that with the suggestion that sal 
we hold back a considerable portion and put it on say in the next quarter, J anuary, — e 
February and March, the British market could absorb that any better than they do i rhs aang 
October ? aa 

Hon. Mr. Hamitron: 'The fact is we do ship scieuluety to Great ‘Britain, but er q 
producer does not market regularly. I am free to admit that the man who takes the © 
wheat from the producer when he supplies it, whether there is a market for it or not, 
renders service. The question is, does he charge too much for the services rendered? — 


Witness retired. . | ae y % . Ee 
The CHatrman: Before proceeding with the evidence of the next witness, there Ke 
are a few questions requiring the consideration of the Committee. The Hon. Mr. 
Motherwell asked. me to suggest to the Committee for their approval or otherwise : 
the advisability of appointing a sub-Committee to look into the South Australian 
Acts, and also to see if anything could be suggested which would be useful to this — 
’ eountry. He suggested the names of Mr. McMaster, Mr. Stevens and Mr. McConica. — ‘ 
Mr. Jounson: Do I understand that this sub- Committee i is one be scar for the “4 
purpose of* looking into the Australian system? ~ © ir fut 
The Cuamman: Yes, to take these Acts and look into Hea? ER ek tate 
Mr. Jounson: Before action is taken on that I would like to state I have had “i 
prepared—not by myself—a resolution along similar lines, but have waited to ‘see 
mee action this Committee wished to take along the line of sien investigation ey 
‘ [Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] ; ay 
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before Slt it Inctove you. I have no vobikation to the appointment of this sub- 

i Committee, especially i in the light of the report which has come from the law officers 

_ of the Crown, but if action is to be taken I would like an opportunity of presenting 
this resolution to the Committee ? 


The CHairmMan: What is the pleasure of the Committee with regard to Mr. 
_ dJohngon’s request? 


Some Hon. Mr MBERS: Let us hear him now. 


Mr. Jounson: The resolution which has been prepared has been approved by 
a large number of persons interested. The law officers of the Crown say that the 
re-establishment of the Canada Wheat Board is ultra vires the Parliament of Canada. | 
We cannot\have it just as we want it, but we believe there is a way in which it can 
be attained, and in view of the statements made by the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, the 
legislation which I would like to submit for the consideration of this Committee is 
_ particularly well-timed, and it need not conflict with the suggestion made by the Hon. 
- Mr. Motherwell. The resolution is as follows :— 


“That the Agricultural Committee be eae to appoint a sub-Com- 
mittee of its members, with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the 
Crown and experts in the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart and 
F. W. Riddell, and such others as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what 
extent the Canada Wheat Board, or other compulsory national Wheat ‘market- 
ing system may be established by this Parliament, with or without supple- 
mentary Provincial legislation.” 


| I do not think it would be proper for me to attempt at this juncture to make 
argument in favour of the re-establishment of the Wheat Board, but I would like to 
- elucidate one or two points in the resolution. If we accept the statement that the 
establishment of the Wheat Board as we had it in 1919, with all its compulsory 
features, is ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, we rife also accept the statement 
made here today, and not contradicted, that if the power is not in the Dominion 


' Parliament it is at least in the Provincial Parliaments. We consider this is of such 


vital importance to so many people, not only in regard to their prosperity, but to their 
very existence on their farms in Western Canada, that something should and must 


be done, and we wish to take this further step in order to attain that which we 


_ believe is the only thing which will furnish a solution. We asked that an investigation 
be made by the law officers of the Crown. J understood they were asked to give us 
their “reasoned opinion.” They have done so, but it occurred to me at the time that 


their “reasoned opinion ” would give us an indication as to what might possibly be 


done. They do give us a suggestion, but it does not give us anything practical to 
work on. The clause to which I refer is as follows :— 

“Tt will be perceived that these powers naturally group themselves under 
two heads; there are enabling or facultative provisions, and there are compulsory 
provisions. As to those of the former class, I apprehend that Parliament has 
undoubted authority to constitute a board for the purpose of buying and selling, 
and to enable it to contract and to exercise such powers as are necessary or | 
incidental to a voluntary undertaking.” 


vst he whole trouble seems to be in the pee of ue wheat. . Further on in 
_ the same report appears the following :— 


“ “While I do not suggest a - doubt that Ron tabions of export from the 


wae 


Dominion and foreign trade relations may be regulated by Parliament, I am 
impressed with the view that these powers cannot be made a cover for legis- 
lation which denies the freedom of contract, capacity to buy and sell and the 
maintenance and exercise of proprietary rights which exist under the provincial 
laws.” 
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to attain anything. Mr. Hamilton has stated that the.Government of Saskatchewan — 
is willing to do all it can. I do not anticipate any difficulty with regard to the other 
provinces. In our resolution we have taken the liberty of naming grain experts who | 
may assist us in endeavouring to ascertain to what extent the Canada Wheat Board j 
can be made to apply, “or other compulsory national wheat marketing systems. . . ” 
We have advisedly indicated in the resolution that we want the system to be national. 
As Mr. Hamilton in his evidence stated, and as the Stewart-Riddell Report states, 
nothing less than wheat marketing on a-national scale can meet the requirements. 
It should also-in a large measure have a compulsory feature. ‘Then we may evolve 
a system of wheat marketing which will satisfy the producers of wheat and give them _ 
all the benefits of the Canada Wheat Board of 1919 without in any way whatevet inter- 
fering with provincial rights or dominion powers to enact legislation. It must then — 
be, as we ask “established by this Parliament, with or without supplementary Provin- | 
cial legislation.” The word “concurrent legislation” has been used. I am aware 
that in legal phraseology a word means a great deal sometimes, and “ concurrent 
legislation ” might be made to mean very many things where one would act independent 
of the other. This resolution asks the Dominion Parliament to go as far as it can, and 
when it can go no further then the Provincial Governments could supplement the 
legislation: of the Dominion Parliament. At this stage I would like to move the ~ 
resolution. oo . 


Mr. Garuanp: I is much pleasure in seein that resolution. 


The Cuamrman: Gentlemen, it has been moved by Mr. J ohnson (Moosejaw), 
seconded by Mr.. Garland: — 


“That the Agricultural Committee be authorized to copa a sib eee re . : 
tee of its members, with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the 
Crown and experts in the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart — 4 
and F. W. Riddell, and such others as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what 
extent the Canada Wheat Board, or other compulsory national wheat marketing 
system may be established by this Parliament, with or without supple 
Provincial legislation.” | ep Nine! ; | ag 


~ 


os 


If I may be permitted to say so, ile this is not a very long motion, it ig very’: # 
comprehensive, and I would suggest to Mr. Johnson and Mr. Garland that it be laid ; 3 
on the table to be discussed on Monday. Messrs. Stewart and Riddell will not be here 
until next week, and it seems to me that the Committee could study this resolution 
over the week-end and discuss it more intelligently at our next meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not wish to be understood to raise the slightest Ghigeions fe 
to this resolution, but I submit to the Committee that as Mr. Johnson ‘has minke 
out this is the product of careful consideration of certain members of the Committee. 
Now, it is only common courtesy to the remainder of the Committee that we ‘should — 
have a reasonable time in which to give it careful consideration. Without commit- ss ‘ 
ting myself, I think at the moment that the resolution is a very reasonable one, but vy 
I would not like to be put in the position of voting on it pro or con without giving it 
consideration, and I therefore very strongly support the request of the Chairman. ke of 


Mr. Jounson: That is quite satisfactory to me, but I think I should state the f 
reasons why I put it forward to-day. The chief reason is the one that the Chairman 
and Mr. Stevens have mentioned, that the remainder of the Committee may desire: to iw 

‘give it consideration. Another reason is that the evidence and statements made by oe 
the Hon. Mr. Hamilton and also the statement by the Hon. Mr. Motherwell and by a 
the Chairman in reference to the appointment of a sub-committee appeared to make 
this a particularly opportunte moment to present the resolution. If there is anything 
wrong with the resolution we would like to have it remedied. If it is good, it will 
stand the test of careful consideration. 


[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 
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‘Pie Onarman: Then ‘this motion will, be laid on ie table until Si amas and 
will be the first order of business on that day. 


Mr. Jounson: Will the resolution appear in the official record so that the mem- 
bers will have it before them? . i 


The CHatrmMan: There appears to be some difficulty in securing eae service 

from the Printing Bureau in printing the reports of the evidence, and I therefore 

| think we had better have sufficient copies multigraphed and delivered to the members 
of the Committee this afternoon. 

There is-also the question of the appointment of a Deputy Chairman. I under- 
stand it is customary in all the standing committees to appoint a Deputy Chairman 
as the first business of the Committee. That was not done, and I would ask now 
that the Committee nominate one of their members to act as Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester: Is there anything being done about Mr. Motherwell’s suggestion 
that a sub-committee be formed to examine the Australian Act?- 

The CuairMAN: The business now before us is the. appointment of a Deputy 
Chairman of this Committee. 

Mr. Tuurston: I move that Mr. McMaster be appointed Deputy Chairman of this 
Committee. 4 . 

Mr. McContoa : T second tee 


Motion agreed to. 


The 'CHarrman: According to the schedule drawn up by the sub-committee we 
were to hear the Winnipeg Grain Exchange representativs on Tuesday next. I am 
informed that there is a very important meeting of the Railway Committee on that 
day, and I have been told that a great many members of this Committee would like 
to be present. The question has to do with a railway in Vancouver. JI would like to 
have the opinion of this Committee as to whether you would rather attend the saci 
Committee meeting on Tuesday ? 
Hon. Mr. ‘STEVENS: ‘I understand that Bill is Orne to stand over for a week. 


| Mr. Gartanp: I would like to ask if some arrangements could be made to have 
~ these meetings alternated. Quite a few of us happen to be on the Railway Cone 
which is also an important committee. 
Hon. Mr. ‘Stevens: The same thing applies to all committees, | 
The Cuamman: This is a very important committee) and the only way in which 
we can allow our members to attend the Railway Committee as well as this one is to 
suspend our sittings. We have a great many witnesses, and we are anxious to get 
through, so I.do not think we should adjourn when the Railway Committee meets 
unless it is something very important. | 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I understand that the Railway Bill in question is to stand 
over for a week. 
The CuairMan: I have wires from Messrs. Stewart and Riddell. Mr. Stewart~ 
says :— 
“Tn view of decision arrived at by law officers of Crown respecting constitu- 
tionality of Wheat Board presume it is unnecessary for me appear Ottawa 
. . twenty-sixth as you requested. Kindly confirm. 


[Sed.) JAS. STEWART.” 
Mr. Riddell says :— | 


“Please wire me whether in view of decision of officers of Crown re Wheat 
Board Committee will continue sittings as previously arranged. 


(Sgd.) F. W. RIDDELL, 
General Mgr. Sask. Co-op, Elev. Co. 
[Hon. C. M. Hamilton.] 


- 
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These wires were. brought up. i netate ees ae SS and they. “gong it” 


would be bettér to place them before the full Committee. _ I do not think there i is” any B 


doubt about our decision in the matter, = =| |. Bee ec odok lek, 

‘Mr. McContoa: Follow the programme. ts ee era 
The CHamman: We are a little behind in our schedule. Is it the wish of the © 

Committee to meet this afternoon ? Sie 3 
Mr. McMaster: What about these witnesses? ety ay te 


The CuHamMan: I think we should hear Mr. Thompson on behalf of the Dowsries 
Millers’ Asociation and Mr. Hogg on behalf of the Toronto Board of Trade. 

Mr. Sates: Do I understand that you will instruct the clerk to wire Messrs. _ Z 
Stewart and Riddell that we expect them to attend? | | 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GarLanD: With regard to the resolution taeved by Mr. Hy ohnson and seconded 
by myself which involves the appointment of a sub-committee, would that committee 
be expected to look into the Australian question? | 

The Cuamman: I think that matter may be left over until | Monday and discussed ved 
in connection with the motion. Cy 

The committee adjourned at 12.50 0 Polowl p.m. dae 4 p.m. ian 

(Statements handed in by the Hon. C. M. Hamilton.) 
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Bushels 

Oct. 1913, Western Canada marketed... ..... 37,546,000 
United Kingdom purchased.. Pe 19,075,000 

Nov. 1913, Western Canada marketed... .. .. 30,946,000 - 
- United, Kingdom purchased. a ate 16,918,000 
1909, Oct. and Nov. Canada marketed. 32,137,000 
United Kingdom purchased.. .. _ 38,497,000 
1910, Oct. and Nov. Canada ‘marketed. - 81,944,000 
United Kingdom purchased.. .. 41,097,000 
1911, Oct. and Nov. Canada niarketed: 39,261,000 
United Kingdom purchased.. .. x 39,515,000 
1912, Oct. and Nov. Canada marketed.. 1° 47,170,000 
United Kingdom purchased.. .. ae 43,905,000 
19138, Oct. and Nov. Canada marketed. 68,492,000 
United Kingdom es aaa A 35,993,000 


The Cerin resumed at 4 p.m., the Deputy Chairman presiding. 
The Deputy OnammMan: We will hear now what Mr. Thompson has got to tell us. 


' Mr. Thompson can just say. with what business organization he is connected and if I 


might make the suggestion, he will do as little reading as possible because the spoken 


word is so much more effective than the written statement. 


Mr. R. A. THompson: called, sworn and examined. ‘ 
Wrirness: Mr. President and gentlemen, I am president of the Dominion Millers’ 


_ Association, formed of the smaller millers of the Province of ‘Ontario, and some in 
Quebec, but principally in the province of Ontario. 
_ zations representing a capacity of 125,000 bushels per day, if we were allowed to run 


full time. 


_ I come more closely in touch with the feelings of the farmers in our community than 


We have 160 mills in our organi- 
In speaking of the small millers, gentlemen, in representing them perhaps, 


I do the millers. I am simply around there very much practically except when I am 


down here, but I am there very closely in touch with the feelings of my customers 


— 


and my interests are completely bound up with them. I cannot get along without 
them. ‘They perhaps could sometimes get along without me; and as representing 
them I want to give you our views on the question before you, as I understand the 


: request to the Agricultural Committee that there will be or is to be, or is desired to be 
a Wheat Board the same as we had previously: with the same powers, and doing the 


same work that that Board did. I am here as representing the small millers, as well 
to help if we can in the solution of the difficulties before you, because while we are 


help if we can in the troubles you have at the present time. 
this same Board, with the same powers as the Board had before. 


in the East, a long ways away from the districts that a great many of you gentlemen 
represent, still 30 much are the interests of our farmers bound up with yours, and 
so much are our interests as millers bound up with yours as farmers that we feel it 
is our duty as representing the Dominion Millers’ Association to come before you to 
You are asking for 

Experience of the 
Millers in the East has been that that Board has been an arbitrary Board so far as the 
Millers in the East are concerned. We have in the records before us, and this is the 


record of the Board which I hold in my hand, a report of the Canadian Wheat Board 


for the season of 1920. Mr. Stewart, as Chairman of that Board, says on page 4; 


“The Board was instructed to sell the Canadian wheat crop of 1919 at any price which 


view we look at it. 


would bring the greatest possible benefit to the Dominion as a whole.” As I said we 
have found the action of.that Board pretty arbitrary so far as the millers are con- 
cerned. We interviewed them in reference to selling some flour for us. The milling 
capacity of this Dominion represents an investment of about $20,000,000, one of the 
basic industries of our Dominion. An important industry from whatever point of 
We interviewed Mr. Stewart with regard to selling some flour 
for us, that we could make flour to supply the offal for 6ur supply in the province of 
Ontario. He told us at that time that their business was to see that they got the very 
(Mr. R. A. Thompson, j 
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highest price for wheat that ocile be obtained, and ek to sas that rice of the ¥ 
influence it might have on the other industries of the’ Dominion. In reply to that e 
we interviewed, as members of the Dominion Millers’ Association, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Sir George Foster, and laid our complaint before him. Sir 
George Foster told us that was not the object for which. the Board had been chosen, — 
that it was not supposed to be for the purpose of injuriously affecting any of the other — 
industries of the Dominion, and that he would bring this view’to the attention of the 
Wheat Board and put our views before them. I believe he did that, but that did not 
have any effect upon the action of the Board. We went to them to get orders for © 
flour on account of the crying needs that were coming to us daily in our mills in 

- Ontario for the bran and shorts. ‘Those proprietors of mills who live hundred of miles 
away from their mills do not realize the urgency as I do, right there at home every day, 
for that stuff. In order to supply it, as Mr. Rice told you the other day, we had to 
accept orders for Ontario flour on which the Board did not allow us one cent for grind- 
ing costs, and we only-got back the price we paid for the wheat without arty of the cost 
for grinding. We did this to help to supply our local trades to which we had been 
catering for the last 35 or 40 years. Some of the other mills, as Mr. Rice told you — 
yesterday, got orders for flour and went to the Board to get permission to take the 
orders, and Mr. Rice nfentioned yesterday a case ‘in which he was interested in which 
the Board at first asked a surcharge or extra charge of $1.25 per barrel to allow Mr. 
‘Rice and his company to supply this flour to the customer from whom he had the 
order. The result was that after some time he was enabled to get the Board to come 
down in their demand for the surcharge, but it was too late and the order had gone; — 
therefore, he did not get the privilege of supplying that order. Mills were closed all) 
over the province; we could not go on under these conditions. Mr. Rice also— 


The Deputy Cuamman: Do not bother us about Mr. Rice. Tell us about Mr. — 
Thompson’s experience. We have heard Mr. Rice’s evidence. en . i 

Mr. THomrson: I am under your control, sir. I was also interested in the © 
Ontario flour that Mr. Rice mentioned yesterday, that we were compelled to sell to the 
Board without one cent milling eost. In order to get this matter adjusted I went to ~ 
Winnipeg some time later, and as president of the Dominion Millers’ Association, 
Interviewed the Wheat Board. I did not get down on my knees to them, but realizing 
the justice of our case, I put the matter to them as forcibly as possible, and requested 
them to give us some share of the profit they had made on the flour we had supplied to © 
_ them under the circumstances. Their ears were closed to my appeal, and I did not get % 
one cent of that. In looking over the report of the Wheat Board I see they handled x 
over 5,000,000 sacks of flour—I am quoting from the Stewart- Riddell Eee if 
which they made a profit of $6,277,000 after expenses were = 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: 98 pound sacks? , Ge : 


Mr. THompson: 140 pound sack is the average, I heligen They made a profit of ~ 
$1.43 a barrel, figuring on 140 pounds to the sack. It does not say in his report that n 
they were 140 pound sacks, but I think that is the basis. Nee 

Mr. Satzs: What was the profit? ‘ 

Mr. THompson: $6,277.048. | 

Mr. Sates: Do you prefer questions as aes go along? 

Mr. THompson: I am at your Service. ie a 


Mr. Sates: Then I would like to ask you who if the: farmer had scl his Auaut $ 
outright at $2.15 a bushel instead of having a Wheat Board handing the profit to the — 
farmer on his participation certificate, would have got the profit of $6,277,000 on that | ‘; 
flour ? : 

Mr. TuHompson: I do a know, but I i know that we had already ewer: you. a 3 
profit of 40 cents a bushel on that wheat, i oe 

{Mr. R. A. Thompson.] : or 
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Mr. iBieuos No: the Wheat Based: aid not make that ‘proit for themselves. It 
“was divided amongst the farmers afterwards on their participation certificates. But 
_ if there had been no participation certificates and we had sold our wheat at $2.15, who 
j would have got that profit if the wheat had been handled in the ordinary way? 


; Mr. Tuompson: I think I can say fairly and honestly that there was never a 
milling concern that got $1.43 a barrel profit after all expenses were paid unless they 
had the flour given to them, as it was in this case. 


. The Deputy Cuamman: In other words, if I correctly sdioraiet your answer, the 
Wheat Board got certain wheat sat for ake for nothing, and that’ paar part 
of the profit: they made? 
; Mr. THomeson: We ground ie for them npitiout the inating eosts. We simply 
got back the value of the wheat we paid for, and that wheat, as I understand from 
the report, had given the producers a profit of 40 cents a bushel on the price we ee 
them. . 
Mr. SAEs: Byhed you started out to rill wheat itor the iPoard a were not fis 
millers called together and asked what their milling costs were, and were not those 
- eosts stated by yourselves, and was not the price that should be charged for flour set 
after ascertaining the difference between the cost of the wheat and your cost of 
. milling? 


Mr. TuHompson: I am very, very sorry to say they did not stick to thax at all. A 
milling concern in Montreal offered to submit their books to them for examination, 
and they said, “Gentlemen, we don’t believe you.” I know whereof I speak, ‘because 

we simply got back a dollar for the other dollar we paid out for the wheat, and that 

_ accounts for the $1.48 that went into your pockets; it went to swell the profits of the 
Wheat Board. It represents, in reund figures, one-tenth of the value of the profit 
you got on your wheat. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Does the witness mean to say there was a profit on the 
wheat of $1.43 per barrel? 


ey Mr. Tuompson: On the flour. : 
; Hon. Mr. Stevens: Made by the Wheat Board? | 
Mr. Tuompson: Yes} not by us. — ’ 


Hon.. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I think we should endeavour to have that 

’ point cleared up. As I understand it—and I wopld like Mr. Thompson to correct me 

if I am wrong—the Wheat Board sold the wheat to the millers at $2.30 a bushel, but 

during that period wheat advanced, and the Wheat Board advanced flour correspond- 

ingly with the wheat, so that when this flour was sold at the advanced price it made a 

profit of $1.48 a barrel, but that was not sold at the price of $2.30 that the millers 

' were buying their wheat at. The Wheat Board’s policy was to give to the farmer the 

profit they made on their wheat transactions. I do not think we should charge the 
is millers with making $1.43 a barrel. Aa J 


-’ The Deputy Cuammayn: I understand it was the Wheat Board that made a profit 
-of $1.43 per barrel of flour. 


- Mr. Sates: Under the ordinary system of selling wheat with:an advance in price, 
where would that money have gone? I know it went back to the farmer in the shape 
‘of participation certificates but I want to know where it would have gone under the 
ordinary course of conducting our business? I am sorry to hear that the Wheat Board 
did not believe the firm of Montreal millers that offered to submit their books for 
examination, but I am reminded of a story in point:— 


“Q. What do you know, John? 

“ A. I know the miller has got fat hogs. 
“Q. What don’t you know? 

“ A. I don’t know whose corn feeds them.” | 
(Mr. R, A. Thompson. ] 
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The Deputy. OnainMan: The miller line had a hay Woutstia ‘since: Chaucer's . 


day, but I am sure we all appreciate the facts which this gentleman has stated. It” 


seems to be perfectly clear that part of the profit: which 4 was realized by the Wheat — 
Board on their sale of wheat, either in the form of wheat or flour, was due—he says 


at least 10 per cent was due—to the fact that they got a Brent deal of this wheat ground 
for nothing. ‘7: al 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes. I am Ae reminded of a story te the effect that eee is a 
hair growing in the palm of the honest miller’s hand, but it takes an honest man to 
find it. Here is the report: “Net profit on flour transactions, $6,277,048.” 


Mr. Prircuarp: You took 40 pounds out of your 60 pounds of wheat that entered t 


into that barrel of flour. What about the other 20 pounds ? 
Mr. Tuompson: What do you mean? 


Mr. Pritcuarp: I am basing this question on the eden oe we have listened to 
during the last two or three days, that it took so many bushels of wheat to make a 


barrel of flour. You took the price of wheat to estimate your cost of flour, and you © 


put 40 pounds of flour out of your bushel of wheat into that barrel. What about the 
other 20 pounls? 


Mr. THompson: It went in there too, in money. We paid so much for they wheat, | 


and that I believe, gave the Wheat Board 40 cents profit, according to their report. 
After we had paid for the wheat and got the money for the flour, and also the bran and 


shorts, we did not have one cent more than we paid for the wheat. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Including the bran and shorts? 


Mr. Tuompson: Yes. “Net profit on wheat transactions, $59,665,000; net profit 


on flour transactions $6,277,000.” Therefore I think I was correct in Sane that your 
profit was more than 10 per cent of the profit on your wheat service. 


Mr. Minruar: Do you consider the injustice you have spoken of—and others : 
have spoken of—as a natural outcome of the existence of the Wheat Board, or because 


of arbitrary management? 


Mr. THompson: I consider it was delice management on the part of the Board ' 


carrying out what they said were their instructions. 


Mr. Miniar: It need not follow that the millers would fee any such rege on 


if there were different management. 
Mr. THompson: No, it need notefollow. 


Mr. Mituar: It is really not much of an argument against the /re- establishment 
of the Wheat Board. i 


Mr. TuHompson: I am starting out from the standpoint that eee want the sagt 


Board with the same powers that they had before. 
Deputy CHairMAN: And the same personnel? ; 
Mr. THompson: It has been mentioned. ORY . ; 


Mr. Forrester: Is it not a fact that if you’put arbitrary powers in the hands of Mg 


the ordinary man, in nine cases out of ten he is very apt to use them? we: 


Mr. THompson: My experience justifies that assumption. It is not advisable oe 


to give any man or body of men too much power. 
An hon. Memper: Do you mean to say that the entire ohne crop was ground for 
nothing? ea 1S 4 Si Oe Raed 
Mr. THompson: No, T did not say so. ae 
The hon. Member: Just the one transaction? | 
Mr. THompson: Yes. 


Mr. JoHNnson (Moosejaw): How aaah would that involvet 
[Mr. R. A. an 
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Mr. TusheaGN The total akcinde of the Board, the total flour they Ponated 
would represent about 15 ,000,000 bushels, 0) far as I can tell. — 


Mr. Sates: But this one transaction you ground for nothing? a 
Mr. THompson: I cannot remember ; it was quite a large order for Sntcan et duas 


Mr. Saues: If much of that wheat was ground under those circumstances your 
year must have resulted in a financial loss? I do not want to ask any personal 
questions, but do you mind telling the Committee exactly what the result of that 
year’s operations of your Company was as ' ompared with oHiGE. years ¢ 


Mr. THompson: I cannot say from memory to-day. 
Mr. Sates: Surely you know whether you made’ a loss or a profit ? 
Mr. THomMpson: We made money. : 
Mr. Sates: So you really did not suffer very much tuatetiee’! 


- Mr. THompson: Was it a fair thing, my friend, for us to work for nothing, even 
in a war year? 


Mr. JoHNson: Was not a fixed charge Se hiccd to the millers by the Wheat 


Board for milling ? 


7 


Mr. Tompson: No. | 
The DEPuTY CHAIRMAN: He says i ret iy 
Hon. Mr. STEVENS: That is in this instance? 


Mr. THompson: And i in practically every instance i in which we had orders from the 
tisha 


Mr. Sates: But you did make money that ae 


Mr. Tuompson: Of course we did. Should we not make money? 
Mr. Evans: Was it right for him to make money and give it to you? 
«Mr. Sates: No, he made it and kept it. 
‘Witness: That is one of the objections that we have to the formation of another 
Wheat Board such as you have had. We are objecting not in our own interests only, 
but in the interests of our mixed farmers who are urgently wanting the bran and 


shorts that we could not supply them in that year, nee we could not get the order 
for the flour. : 


Mr. Sates: I Hey This gentleman is here to ne the question of the millers 
“pefore this Committee, and I think the question of the funds can safely. be left in 
the hands of the farmers. 


The Deputy Cuatrman: If I am a to rule upon that, I would say if he is 
living in an agricultural district, depending on the prosperity of his customers, and 
iis customers are farmers, that he can think of his customers as well as fe his own 
interests. It is perhaps enlightened self-interest. Let us put it that way. | 


Mr. THomrson: I might say in reference to what your worthy Chairman has said 
that it must be of intérest to me because I am depending on those fellows who come 
to my mill with their grist and their wheat for sale, and their bran and shorts. It 
“was not as if I had a 25,000-barrel mill and-used several mills for my production. I 
am right there every day. There was a man came one day and wanted a bag of bran 
for a sick cow. I did not’ know him at all. I went into the mill. The mill was 
standing that day. I did not know until I went into the mill whether we had that bag 
for the man or not. Is it any interest to me whether I supplied bran and shorts to 
thatman or not? 


Mr. Tuurston: The speaker has intimated somewhat ae ae to what one of the 
witnesses’ figures did yesterday, that on account of having the Wheat Board that 
they confined the sale of flour, or controlled it to some extent, that the mills were not 
able to grind enough wheat. Now, I would like to know if that was the case then, 
why is it we cannot get by- products enough now? I am a purchaser of mill produce 

[Mr. R. A. Thompson.] 
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and flour and we have had trouble right ke a in getting bran, and dene “Ont! little ae 


mill that I am manager of cannot get bran and shorts to-day unless we buy some 
flour. 


Mr. Tuomrson: I might say in reference to thas, that if we had the Spices 
of running our mills and there was a chance to do it because the world wanted our 
stuff they had money to pay for it. To-day it is a different thing. To-day the 
financial problem in England is a serious thing. To-day we are faced with inequality 
of freight rates, on which account I was up before the executive of the cabinet the 
other day. We are up against our own steamships wanting to charge six cents a 
hundred more for our stuff than we can get it sent over from the American side for. 
These are troubles we had. - 


Mr. Tuurston: This condition prevails not only now, but has prevailed several 
times between the expiration of the Wheat Board and the present day. 


Mr. THompson: The same troubles existed last winter, too. One other trouble 
we have due to the Wheat Board’s action was this: Up to the time they were preparing 
to decontrol they fixed the prcie to us and we paid them the price in order to get 
wheat. About the 21st August, 1920, they sent to us, “ We want to know—we want 
to have a statement of the stock you have on hand and we are willing to take it off 
your hands at the price you paid for it, whatever stock you want to give back to us. 
We want to know that by the 24th August because we want to ship that out, take it 
away from you.” <A good many millers gave back what they did not require for export 
because there was no chance to export at that time at the price. When the prices 
went up the Wheat Board said to us, “ You give us a sworn statement of every pound 
of flour you have on hand and every bushel of wheat you have on hand and you pay us © 
the advance on the wheat and the flour,” which we were compelled to do. At the end 
of August we required certain quantities to keep our mills grinding to meet the local 
need until we could get some of the new crop. They decontrolled it and instead of 
allowing us—the markets were practically about twenty-five cents a bushel less than 
we had paid for the wheat at that time—instead of allowing us anything for the flour 
we had on hand or for the wheat we had to keep for our local needs they simply ignored 
our request, and did not give us any allowance although they had changed it for every 
pound of flour and every bushel of wheat when the advance came. We considered that 
unfair, that after paying, I believe it was one dollar a bushel, we had to pay to the 
Board for the wheat we had at that time. 

Mr. Sates: At that you made money. 


Mr. Tuompson: In spite of that. Here is one ‘tend noe I think I had better 
eall to your attention, the position of the ordinary small miller in Ontario. Take my 
own for example, take me for example of the ordinary small miller there. I have a 
100-barrel mill. I deal in coal; I deal in hay; I deal in salt; I deal in cement; I deal 
in turnips; I deal in a whole lot of things that help to make' up my profit if there is 
anything at the end of the year. If I had been living on the profits of-the mili for 
the past fifteen years, I would not have been here. I would have been in the poor- — 
house. But in working these things together, I can serve my community and I can 
keep myself going. 

Mr. McConica: You don’t hold the Wheat Board responsible for the whole fifteen 
years, do you? 

Mr. Tuompson: Not quite, no. 

Mr. Evans: Can the witness give us any figures comparing the amount of flour 
and grain with other years? 

Mr. THompson: No. My grindings i in 1919 were small. | ee 

Mr. Mitiar: I understand you represent the small millers. May I ask if the — 
keen competition on behalf of the very large millers makes it difficult for you to make 
both ends meet? ‘Do they cut prices at points where you come in competition with 


them? That is, do.they sell for less at those points than they do at other points ? 
[ Mr. R. A. Thompson.] 
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- Mr. ‘Txombson: I Sows ind ines hard wheat. My busines is confined practic- 
ally to grinding the soft Ontario that we have, and therefore in that way I don't 
come in competition so much with the hard wieae situation. 

Mr. Mintar: This gentleman says-he represents a large association. 

The Deputy CHamMan: Perhaps you might answer that question generally. As 
a matter of practice do the large mills reduce prices at points where your smaller mills 
are competitive factors ? 

Mr. THompson: I would say ‘this, they say their prices are uniform. I am not 
in touch enough with the hard wheat situation to know. Bie 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Have you any complaint to Wake in regard to the unfair com- 
petition of the bigger millers, your association. 

Mr. THompson: We complain Of caummettion all the time, or opposition. I am — 
practically the only fellow that sells things at the right price. 

Mr. Sates: Would you remind him that he kissed the book? 

The Deputy Cuairman: Yes, he has kissed the book. ° 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is not very good evidence though. 

Mr. THompson: Now gentlemen, these are the troubles we had with the Wheat 
Board with the arbitrary action of the Wheat Board, with their action contrary to 
what we think they were appointed for, and contrary to what we think they should 
have done, and they acted in an injudicious, hard arbitrary manner with the Ontario 
miller, and we cannot say anything else, because it is a fact. 

_ Mr. Minuar: Would you say that is the fault of the Board or the Personnel of 
the Board. I don’t wish to embarrass you. . 

The Deputy CuamrmMan: I don’t think he is ah nent 

Mr. Minuar: He made the statement repeatedly here that in 1919 or the year the 
Wheat Board was in operation that the mills did make money. I would like to ask 
you if under present conditions without going into details if they are making money? 

> The esas CHAIRMAN : I don’t mind him answering the question, but I don’t 
see the point. Mige ea : P 

Mr. Minar: He nek nek the statement and substantiates it from the report 
of the Wheat Board, that the Wheat Board made a profit of over $6,000,000 from the 
flour they handled. That seems to be his complaint against the Wheat Board, that — 
the Wheat Board make a profit of over $6,000,000 from the flour they handled. I 
want to know what he thinks should have become of that profit if it should be added to 
the profit that he made, or if there is any prospective in the next year and if he thinks 

it should be added to the profit he is going to make this year. The $6,000,000, Mr. 

Chairman, is said by Mr. Stewart to be profit. I presume that is correct. What I 

_ object to is that there is some of that profit in there belonging to me. If it had not 

been for me you could not have made it. We had already paid you 40 cents a bushel 

profit on that wheat. | 
Mr. MoContca: You think you should have that in addition to the profit you 
_ did make? : 
Mr. THompson: I did that for you. \ 
; “Mr. McContca: Did not you tell us that you made money that year? 


Mr. Tompson: Yes.» 

Mr. Jounson: And you want to make this $6,000,000 more? 

Mr. Tuompson: I did not say so. I contend, and I think you as reasonable men 
will agree with me, that all we wanted was a fair proportion of milling costs on the 
wheat we ground for the Board. 


The Deputy CuairMAN: Your contention is that you did not get it. 
(Mr... R. A. Thompson.] . 
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Mr. Tuompson: Yes: What is the eM ee for. dig Bhan for! po inks Weoite Ry 
for you for your hard working efforts day by day. You and I may occasionally work’ 
for the benefit of our health, but we do not aie do so. We want a little profit | 
to lay aside as the years go by. 

_ Mr. Evans: It is not quite clear to me yet in what din ahee witness arrives at the 
fact that they milled this wheat for nothing. y 
Mr. Tuompson: The Board said “ We will give you the wee at a certain price— 
$2.30—and we will give you so much for your flour,” —whatever it was. But when we 
ground that’ out we found that the price they had given for the flour just equalled 
the price we had paid them for the wheat, the bran and shorts included, | 

Mr. Evans: I am glad to get that statement, because I think it is most important. 

Mr. Tompson: It was a very important matter to us. I went to Winnipeg and 
tried to get them to see our position, and asked them with all the power at my com- 
mand for a share of that profit. . 

_ Mr. Stevens: Did they admit the fact that you had ground it ae Noung! 

Mr. THompson: Admit it! 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am not joking. 

Mr. Tuompson: It was a serious thing for us. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Did they admit you had ground this wheat without any 
milling charges ? 

Mr. Tuompson: They knew it. 

Mr. Srewarr: You say a deal was made with the Board that they would sell you 


the wheat at a certain price and pay you a certain price for the product. Was it the 
miller that made a mistake, or did the Wheat Board gouge tor } 


Mr. THompson: We knew | it at the time. 
Mr. Stewart: Why did you make the deal with the Wheat Board? 

Mr. THompson: ‘Because we had to get bran and shorts for our customers. - 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is not that practically your whole case, so far as you are 


concerned, against the Wheat Board, that they interfered to such an extent with your 
operations that you were unable in this case to mill for a profit? 


Mr. THOMPSON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: And, in other cases, you contend the interference ae been 

such as to jeopardize your business? I am not saying that is correct, but that is your 

~ contention ? ; es 
Mr. THomnson: Yes. ) eae ; id 


Hon. Mr. Sevens: I do not know what good we can do by continuing to thresh 
out all the details here unless we examine the books of the company. 

The Deputy Cuamman: I do not want to interfere, but I would like to suggest 
that the discussion be so controlled that we do not spend too much time on one point. - 


Mr. Jonnson: Yes; we can get the other side from the Wheat Board. 


Mr. Mituar: Perhaps Mr. Thompson may agree that the reason was the difference 
in the ocean rates between the flour and the wheat. 


Mr. Tuompson: Not at that time. | x 


The Deputy CHairMAN: Whatever their motives were, it is the effect upon the 
milling industry that we are discussing now. Is there any other aspect you wish ~ ati 
to put forward, Mr. Thompson ? 


Mr. Tuomeson: I was just going to remark that the action of this Wheat Board 
did not carry out what we expected, as contrasted with the Board in Australia. The 
Board in Australia gave the millers their wheat at slightly less than they could get — 
for export, in order to keep the offals at their home. That was the action of the — 
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‘Boned in ee aaa we thought: ie Moueihing ‘eléae the line of A pating the 
millers—as Sir. George Foster. believed should be ‘dian ead supply the needs of our 
Dominion | should. have been. done by the Wheat Board. 

Mr. Sates: Did not they do that? 

Mr. THompson: No. . 


Mr. Sates: They started to sell you ahead at $2. 30 a ene and retained that 
price until the end of the year. Is that correct? 


Mr. THompson: I do not remember the time it was changed. 
Mr. Sates: We have Mr. Watts’ evidence on that point. 


Ree vai Wine Deputy Cuamman: Mr. Johnson made a wise interjection a moment ago. 
He said we would get the other side of it from Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell. There 
is no use trying to convince Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. Sates: My point is that is that. here was a eradual increase in the export 
price all the time, and at the end of the year they advanced it 50 cents a bushel, so 


that you must have been enjoying the low pee of wheat during: the whole of that 
time. \ 


Mr. THoMPson: a but the Wheat ais Donteolled the price f flour all that 
time. 


An hon. MEMBER: a my testa ey we. oe. two or three small millers, and 
I feel I am stating their feeling when I say they are opposed and were and will be 
- opposed to the formation of another Wheat Board. At the same time, they claim that 
the rulings of the Wheat Board—for they gave me to understand this—were fair 
to the large millers, that the large millers with modern machinery were able to grind 

a little more flour out of the wheat than the smaller ‘millers could. Was the ruling 


of the Board fair to ee large millers? We will agree it was unfair to the small 
millers. 


Mr. THoMPson: There was also, I might say, a very. vigorous kick put up by the 
large millers against the hardships that they were compelled to endure under the action 
of the Wheat Board. I think their objections would be well-founded, because there 
would be certain, conditions applying to me that would not apply to them, and other 


conditions applying to them that would not apply to me, and they would have worked 
out on an equality. 


Mr. Evans: Am I right in sGuee from your evidence that your mill was idle 
part of the time that it should have been a eu owing to the arbitrary action of 
the Wheat Board? | 

Mr. THompson: Yes. 


Mr. McContca: This Wheat Board: was appointed at the request of the Secretary 
of the Millers’ Association, ‘and if it went wrong the millers were primarily 
responsible? 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: a: Bianose (hens 4 is no answer to that? 


Mr.Tuompson: Yes, I might say there was never a thought in the minds of ‘ee 
Dominion Millers’ Association—which believed it was doing the best thing for the 
country as a whole—that the action of any Wheat Board appointed by the Dominion 
Government to control the sale of wheat would take the millers by the throat and treat 
us as the old Wheat Board did. We believe they did not act in accordance with the 
ideas of the Government when they were puieiey 

Mr. Sates: They did not. 5: 


Mr. Jounson: In view of the statement the witness had just made, I suppose. 
he would be satisiied with a Wheat Board such as they had in 1919? 
Mr. THOMPSON: Not the identical Wheat Board, with its action of 1919 and 1920. 
Mr. Jevurr: Is Mr. Thompson opposed to the principle of the national handling — 


] 
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Mr. THompson: I am not cpposed to 5 ap chee ae is in. the best interests: of Wa 


Canada as a whole. z : Poaeet 
The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Do you one believe it is a bed thing? 


Mr. THomrson: I am opposed, gentlemen, to a compulsory Wheat Board, as I do 
not think it will work out in the best interests of the whole Dominion. 


Mr. Jevurr: If I recollect rightly, your Millers’ Association requested and LLY 


the establishment of the Wheat Board because the United States had gone out of the 
_ export business in 1918 and would ship no more grain to Europe, and you thought it 


was a good opportunity for Canada to make the best of the remainder of the 1918 and 


1919 crops? You cited, I believe, the fact that the United States was back of their 
wheat handling proposition with some similar grain board and $1,200,000,000. At the 
present time the United States is backing with hundreds of millions of dollars the 
disposition of the crops of the farmers in that country, which puts us in Canada, it 


seems to me as an ordinary farmer, in pretty nearly the same position as we were 


at that time. Under these bonaiione: i Pant to know whether you are Bppored to 
the Wheat Board in principle? 

Mr. Tuompson: As I understand it Nomar and Sweden are the only countries in 
the world to-day that are under control. 

Mr. Sates: And New Zealand. 

Mr. McConica: You have a central buyer? 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes. | ues : 

Mr. McConica: What is the objection to a central seller? _ 

Mr. Tuompson: No objection, if you want him; but we are not compelled to go 
to Mr. Watts to buy. We are Page| free and independent in fact, we often pass 
him by. 

Mr. Sates: The Government of New Zealand ee this year guaranteed the price 
of the crop from 5/ 8d. to 6/ 5d. a bushel. 


_ Mr. Jevurr: I would like to continue my question as to whether—leaving out the © 


matter of the control of the sales of your flour product—the millers would be agree- 
able to some such system as was carried out by the old Wheat Board? You want to 
buy as you please and sell as you please, and it occurs to me ie you Saag not 
- object to the farmers selling as they please. 

Mr. THomrson: They are perfectly free to sell as they please if they wish, and I 
also want to be perfectly free; but in my opinion you cannot be perfectly free under 
compulsion. 

Mr. Jetiirr: Would it be possible for the farmers to sell their arene as they 
see fit and to place the sale of ‘their wheat in the hands of a Board without ne 
in any way with the millers in the selling of their flour? 


By Mr. Thompson: f 


Q. If I wanted to buy wheat I would be compelled to go to that Board ?—A. Could Rate: 


you interfere? If I wanted to buy wheat I would be compelled to go to you. 


: ‘Mr. Armstrone: Might I ask the witness if he would have any objections—hé is 
a man who mills wheat. Has he any objection to the exporting business wae the 
millers don’t want being under control ? 


Mr. THompson: I don’t understand the question. ° 


Mr. Armstronc: The point is the millers buy a certain Hnantiky of wheat, they’ — 


are not interested in any wheat but what they buy. Would you object in any way 
to the Wheat Board, compulsory Wheat Board, if you like, taking ene of all the 
export wheat? sae 

Mr. THompson: Rpart nee) Ms ae 5 

[Mr. R. A. Thompson.] 
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Mr.. ‘Anmstrone: No be unless a sastk or “anything, provided such a thing were 


_ possible, if you had a source of supply. 


Mr. THompson: It would depend on how they would exercise the compulsory 
power they would have according to that. ; 


_Mr. Armstrong: But. the millers are not interested in eepont wheat. 
‘Mr. Tuompson: But we are interested in ey exporting of wheat, whether it is 


-*In the shape of flour or wheat. 


“Mr. Armstrrone: I am trying to find if you are agreeable that far. 

Mr. Tompson: I might just explain, gentlemen, our position on that. On 
Wednesday,-we asked members of the Committee to see that we were not discriminated 
against by the Board of Railway Commissioners in the freight on wheat in comparison 
with the freight, on flour. Ex lake ports there is a discrimination against us of 6-838 
cents per hundred. That Board might say we are interested specially in the export 


“of wheat, we don’t care about the export of flour. It might work a hardship on the 


2s . 


miller in that way. Personally I think, representing the views of my association, that 
we can agree with you gentlemen that a compulsory Wheat Board would be the best 


thing for the Dominion as a whole. If you wish to have a believer of the Wheat 


Board to help you and we can help you in any way in connection with it, depend 
on it we will help you with anything we can along that line. 
“Hon. Mr. Totmim: Would the Wheat Board affect the price of flour to the 
consumer, and to what extent? 
Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Watts, T think, the other day ea by the orders of the 


| Board that when wheat went up flour was also ordered to go up. 


Hon. Mr. Toumis: In our part of the country we produce not very much wheat: 
But other things we have to sell and we have to sell it according to the market. Some 
are pretty high, and some others not, therefore, the mill men have to buy mostly all 
their flour and if there were much effect in having a Wheat Board it would not be 
to the interest of the consumer, those who have to buy the flour. 

The Deputy CuatrMan: We have another witness whom I would like to get rid ~ 
of this afternoon so that he won’t have to come back Monday. 

Mr. Mituar: I ‘understand, Mr. Thompson, that the millers were permitted to 
export most of their flour and sell it themselves, rather than the Wheat Board. I 


~ would like to ask if the millers were able to get as good ocean and i insurance rates as 


were the Wheat Board ? 

Mr. THomeson: The Wheat Board Le ollad the selling of flour and we sold it to 
them if we wanted to sell it to them. 7, \ 

The Deputy CHatrmMAn: Mr. Millar’s question is do you know whether the Wheat 


‘Board were able to get better transportation terms than the big millers who do export- 


ing as the usual thing. 
Mr. THomeson: As a small miller I cannot say because I do not cdme i in contact 


with this particular part. 

“Mr. Goon: I wish to point out a matter in which I think there is a misunderstand- 
ing between Mr. Thompson and several gentlemen here. I think it had better be 
cleared up. I understood Mr. Thompson to say he had made money in 1919. I think 
some of the gentlemen understood, that to be that he made money on his mill business, 
yet there seemed to be a little doubt as to whether if he had made money on his mill 
business in that year, he had the right to claim this extra money which he claims has 
gone in another direction. I think in justice to him that matter had better be cleared 
up. I would like.to know whether he made money in that year on his milling business 
or in-other lines associated with his milling business. 

Mr. Tuompson: I think we made a few dollars, not nearly as much as we should 


have done-if we had had a chance to pao the grain properly. We had a splendid 
[Mr. R. A. Thompson, } 
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address from Mr. Hamilton this morning, but pans is one thes that I en Ps pare a Be 
to your attention in handling the Wheat Board. As I understood it, the desire of this ge 
Committee, the desire of the Wheat Board is that they should handle the wheat, or ~ 
as it were, feed it out to the trade as the trade is ready for it, that is what I under) ; 
stand. That is the desire; and if you had this Wheat Board that is the way you ' 
would have them do it, that your deliveries in the first three or four months are so 

big and then they slump the market. Such is the idea I have of your desire. . Mr. 
Stewart says that in the first four months of his regime up to the 31st December, . 
50 per cent of the wheat had been disposed of. ‘That was his plan under the control, 

to dispose of the wheat that he had on hand. In that case he was not carrying out 
what you desired to have because he says in his report here ‘that 50 | Ber cent was sold 

by the 31st. 


Mr. Armstronc: He does not say more was not delivered. There is 100,000,000 — 
storage capacity in the West. He may have sold 50 per cent, but 75 per cent was 
delivered. ; | 


Mr. Tuompson: That is what I said, 50 per cent has been sold. 
Mr. Armstrone: I agree with that. 


Mr. THomeson: I hope I make it clear to you, that we are here to assist you in 
any way we can, and there is one thing tHat came to my mind in connection with Mr. 
Hamilton’s remarks this morning and that was that you were giving 20 cents and 
121 cents for your threshing on wheat and oats, or in other words you were giving 25 
per cent of the value of your wheat, and 50 per cent of the value of your oats for thresh- 
ing. Now you have the farms, you have the horses, you have the implements; you 
have worked a year to get that crop and after you have got that crop of oats you have 
a man come in there for a few a and you give him half of that, and phen you 
have to draw it to the station. 


Mr. McConica: Now, if we.did not have to thresh so rapidly in order to get ahead 
of the other fellows, wouldn’t we be able to spread that operation over a longer time 
and not require so many men and be able to thresh it a good deal more cheaply, 
whereas now we thresh in about 10 days and everybody wants to thresh at once. We 
pay any price that is demanded to get in on the first market. If we had plenty of ~ 
time, couldn’t we get it done at less price? . 

. Mr. THompson: To my mind the fact that you were paying 50 per cent of the 
value of your crop to get it threshed, that you are paying 25 per cent of the value of | 
your crop for getting it threshed is an outrage. In the years gone by the miller was 
controlled by legislation as to the toll he would take. We could not take in the old 
days of gristing over a certain amount. Now, your legislature surely would have 
power to help you along in that line and wouldn’t it be a help. . 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the threshers would not come in Bae you paid 

them that. 


An Hon. Memperr: You could get a: conmpulecry Picshtie. Board. 
The Deputy-CuHatrmMan: ‘They are all against compulsory threshing. 


Mr. McConica: The facts are that under the present system there is as much 
money invested in threshing outfits as there should be. There are more outfits than 
there should be and everybody is out for help. The result is that the price of help — 
is away up and the whole cause of the matter is that the fellow who owns a threshing ~ 
machine runs it only fifteen or twenty days when he should run it forty days, due 
to the fact that everybody is anxious to get his crop into the market first. Would 
not that be relieved if we had plenty of time to get our threshing done and our wheat 
‘delivered? The thresher is as poor as anybody else. — ve 


Mr. Satzes: He did not enlarge his point sufficienctly, for this reason, that every- 


body is afraid of that market going down, and we all rush our aR as fast ‘as 
[Mr. R. A. Thompson.] 
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- we can ke bid over Pa ether ie ‘men. vt ae can we do? The banker says 


“Get your wheat to market. It is ;not safe to hold it. It is going down.” The 


| machine men say’ the same thing. Every agency in the West is used to influence the 
farmer to thresh his wheat as rapidly as he can and put it on the market. Take this 


season: Wheat is $1.50 in September, and in October it is $1.07; the farmer has lost 
43 cents anyhow, and if by paying more for men he can get his wheat on an early 


_ market, he does so. 


Mr. Jenurr: There is another reason for that haste in threshing, and that is the 


shortness of our season and the weather and the condition of the roads. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: These remarks are interesting and illuminating, but we 
do not require ‘the attendance of the witness in connection with them. Let us hear 
what the witness has to say, and bring the salient points out while ‘he is here. 

Mr. Tuompson: There is one other point that appeals to me in regard to the way 
your grain is threshed and delivered. I am speaking as the representative of the 
Ontario Millers’ Association, who grind your wheat. We had a car of ‘No. 1 Northern 
wheat in a little while ago, and, we had to take 22 per cent dockage out of that wheat 
before we put it in the mill to be ground. | 

An hon. MrempBer: Western wheat ? 


Mr, THomeson: Yes. We also had a ear of Woe 3: W. oats—this 1,764—out of 
which ‘we had to take 39 bushels ‘of stuff before we dare offer it to our customers. 


The Deputy CHARMAN: Why? | : ( 
Mr. THompson: Because of the dirt. There were 986 pounds of chaff and dirt 


é 


in that ear, fit only to be burned. We had another car in the other day of 3 O.W. oats 


(Canada Western oats) out of which we took 29 bushels and 20 opal of dust. | 
An hon. Member: Did you get that car.in Ontario? 
Mr. THompson: We got it from one of our elevators in Ontario. 
_ Mr. McContca: The Western wheat has a Government grade on which the dockage 


Mr. THompson:: I had the grade and the certificate. 

Mr. McContca: This was Ontario stuff ? 
_ Mr. Tuompson: No, No. 3 C.W. oats. 

Mr. MoConica: You’ did not pay for the stuff you took oat? 

Mr. THompson: No dockage marked on it. 
Mr. McContca: It was the fault of the grader rather than the farmer, was it not? 
The Deputy CHairMaAn: I suppose it is agreed that it is unfortunate to haye 


ve dirty produce. 


An hon. Memper: I dis not understand the witness when be says he had a ear of 


No. 1 Northern with 22 per cent dockage. 


Mr. ‘THompson: 22 bushels, 2 per cent dockage. Out of 1,650 bushels of oats I 


took 37 bushels and 23 pounds of dust and seed. I am calling this to your attention 


- because I think this is one of the troubles a we Eastern millers find nae your 


stuff. 


Mr. Warner: The Wheat Board will fix aa up. 

Mr. THompson: Why did not they do so before? We have ‘to be very careful 
with your stuff when it comes down here. In order to save myself from any trouble, 
I opened the windows of my elevator before I commenced to put this car in. The 


~ Port Colborne Elevator was blown to pieces on account of the dust. I had to be very 


careful. I hav@ a report here fromthe grain screeners in which it says that if you 
would arrange your machines properly the stuff would be cleaned out. It also says 
(Mr. R. A. Thompson. ] 
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that in the haste to get the Dae y off ane eremiaes it is not done and the ‘etn is ; 


sent to us and you are injuring your rates. 
' Mr. McConica: There are so many that do not aera. the Tene 


“Mr. Tuompson: When I buy another car of oats A: will have to consider the © 


possibility of throwing out 39 bushels. $B \ 


Mr. Mitiar: Have you any appeal when you buy a car of wheat with an inspection 
certificate on it? 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: aes that affect the Wheat Board? If not, I must ae 


it out of order. 

Mr. Tuompson: We heard some liftle time ago shout 3 a gal Grain Inquiry that 
was started. : 

The Deputy CuHairman: How does this affect the Wheat Board? 


Mr. THompson: It affects the Wheat Board because we are here, I understand, 
to see if we can arrange anything to benefit the grain interests of the whole Dominion. 
The power of the Committee was for further investigation. These are points that 
you should urge with all your power. The Committee should urge the Government 
to continue the Grain Inquiry to get over some of these troubles that are damaging 
you and us as well. Our interests are so intertwined that you cannot get away from 
them. I had to pay for that dirt, and you had to pay for the dockage to Fort William, 
and you don’t get anything for it. This report says that the charge for 100,000 tons 
of screenings amounts to $650,000, that you people pay and do not get. 

Mr. Mititer: Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask you to reconsider your ruling on 
my question. Our whole case is going to be based on this, that there are evils in con- 
nection with the grain trade that we have tried to overcome time and again, and one 
of those evils is that this grain is ingpected out of the terminal elevators at Fort 

William and comes to the millers,to be ground, and they are paying for what they get. 

The Deputy Cuairman: You will help me to make up my mind as to whether f£ 
am wrong or not, but how does that affect the Wheat Board or the collective marketing ? 

Mr. Mituar: If these evils:exist under the present system, it is a strong argument 
for a change. te 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: If we follow the suggestion of Mr. Millar we wut Ope up . 


the whole question of terminal elevators, leakages and shrinkages. 


Mr. THOMPSON : These mixing elevators are bad things, because there i is a whole 
lot of stuff goes in there and comes out in a different form. 


@ 


The DEPUTY CHHAIRMAN: I think they all understand that: ee : 


Mr, THompson: We have ground No. 1 Northern that had an excess of moisture b 
in it after standing inspection. We believe that wheat went into the elevator as No. . 
1 Northern tough and was not dried. This morning you had a resolution before you _ 
in regard to the appointment of a sub-committee to ascertain to what extent the ~ 
Canada Wheat Board or other compulsory national wheat marketing system may be 
established by this Parliament. In that resolution the grain interests and the elevator eg 


interest are represented, but the millers are not represented. eGo 23 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is not decided yet. : ee 


Mr. JoHnson: Surely the witness is wrong, because there are no interests. speci- pa, 


fically mentioned in that resolution. 
The Deputy CHarRMAN: “. 


cand experts in the grain. business, ineladmie: F 


Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, and such others as it may deem advisable” __ 


to consult. Are there any further questions to be put to Mr. Thompson ? 


Mr. THompson: Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely on #@behalf of tia 


Dominion Millers’ Association for the privilege of putting our views before RA hs 


Witness retired. | , 
[Mr. R. A. Thompson. ] : 
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ert A. 0. ‘Hosa, dated, ‘sworn ‘ond examined, 


Be The Deputy Chaicman: | 
Mr. Hoga: What is your business? 


Mr. Hoga: I am in the grain, business and am president of the firm of Hogg & 
Lytle, Limited. Our head office is in the City of Toronto. We have five branches 
in the prairie provinces, and about eighteen branches in Ontario, | a 
The Deputy Cnamman: The proposition before this Committee is to consider, 
the advisability of re-constituting the Wheat Board, and looking into other means 
of collective marketing or national marketing of the wheat crop. Tell us your views 
on these subjects. 


Mr. Hoae: In the first ae I would like to present a resolution passed by the 
Toronto Board of Trade on April 11, 1922. | 


The Deputy OHArRMaN: We will take it as read, and it can be incorporated in 
the record :— 


“Resolved, that the Counsa of the Board of Trade of the City of Toronto 
is opposed to permanent Governmental control of any branch of trade or in any 
commodity which involves the violation of the civil right of freedom of con- 
tract, and the interference with legitimate private enterprise. In the opinion 
of this Council such control is'only justified, if at all, in times of war, or ~ 
extreme national stress, which is not in evidence at present. 

“Further resolved, that for the reasons hereinbefore stated this Council 
record its disapproval of the re-establishment of the Canada Wheat Board. The 
Council is convinced that, in the event of the average selling price of the 
season being lower than the initial allowance paid to the producers by the Wheat — 
Board, the return to the producers in excess of the selling price will only be 
made at the expense of the consumer, with a loss to be borne by the whole 
people of Canada.” - a 


Mr. Hoae: I represent the grain section of the Toronto Board of Trade, and in 
brief their position, as that resolution states, is that they are opposed to the establish- 
ment of a compulsory Wheat Board on principle, not in detail, not as to how it can be 
worked out. They are opposed to the principle of the Government going into the 

_ wheat business and taking the risk of marketing the wheat and also the risk of loss, . 
if there is one, and, if there is a profit, paying it back to the producer, which was 
done during the life of the last Wheat Board. We find in the Report of the Board 

of Grain Commissioners that the Dominion Government already has nine terminal 
elevators with a capacity of 23,150,000 bushels owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment in Calgary, Moosejaw, Saskatoon, Vancouver, Port Arthur, Montreal, Quebec 
and Halifax. In addition there are fourteen lake elevators at Goderich, Tiffin, Port 
MeNicholl, ete. I think there was a little confusion in Mr. Thompson’s mind in that x 
regard, because they are used exclusively for handling the Western grain across the 
lakes. They have a capacity of 19,830,000 bushels. According to the same report, 
the capacity of the elevators (including those on this side of the lakes) is 231,633,000. 
’ There are 3,924 elevators in all, including line elevators and‘ terminals on this side 
of the lakes. Ten years ago that capacity was 108,000, 000. Twenty years ago that 
game capacity was 22,500,000. As a practical grain man I claim that the Federal 
~ Government of Canada has invested more money for the benefit of the grain growers 
of Canada than for any other section of the Dominion. This proposition asks for a 
compulsory Wheat Board, and we have heard a good deal about speculations ‘of one 
kind and another, and I take it if the same Board came into operation they would 
shut: off the grain exchanges and the future trading, which in Canada, is only done 
in Winnipeg. I would like to call your attention a this fact, that Mr. Watts in 
giving his evidence the other day, not becatse he was secretary of the Dominion 
{Mr, A. O. Hogg.] 
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_at one time the Wheat Board carried in wheat and. flour the equivalent of 30,000, 9,000 
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bushels with a value of $80,000,000, and that there were no sales made from. October, © i 
1919, until April, 1920. The point I want to make is this, that if the wheat market — 
ietined from October, 1919, to April, 1920, to any extent, there would have been a — 
very heavy loss. Fortunately for the wheat growers and. everybody concerned, the 
market advanced. As a business man I claim that if any Wheat Board is formed gnd | 
takes over the operation of wheat and. buys the wheat from the farmer in October, 
November and December, whether they have 1,000,000 or 20,000,000 bushels on hand, 
some one takes the risk of getting back the money advanced on that wheat from the. 
time it is taken in until finally sold. Aside from the ruling of the law officers of the 
Crown, you can establish a Wheat Board by provincial legislation with the co- operation 


of the Federal Government, and that Wheat Board can i the price for wheat in 


on 


Iam very glad Mr. Watts was put on there, because he, as secretary of the Dominion © 


_ know of to the farmers of Canada getting all the money they ean get, and they are 


Canada. 

Tt can fix the price that the Canadian miller will pay for it. It can: fix a price 
flour will be sold at, but the moment Canadian wheat gets to the seaboard or to the 
border line for export outside of Canada, no Wheat Board in the world can control - 
the price to the foreign ‘buyer. The British buyer is as keen | a buyer as there is on 
the face of the earth and a good trader. If the Wheat Board in Canada says they 
want $3.10, if the Australian says they will sell for $2.05 he will not take the 'Cana- 
dian wheat until they bring it to $2.05. No Wheat Board or no Government regu- 
lation ean regulate outside of its own jurisdiction. That would be within the - 
Dominion of Canada. We have produced a great deal more wheat in Canada than © 
we use here. I see by the bureau of statistics here—I have no personal interest 
personally or otherwise in the milling business at all, but there is some very interesting 
information in this, I presume it ig issued by the Bureau of Statisties and it says 
the value of wheat and wheat products made in Canada in 1920 was $239,000,000, and 
that $61,000,000 was exported and the total value of grain of all kinds exported from — 
Canada, was $347,000,000, so that the milling industry is quite an important part of 
Canada. In our. buses in Ontafio where we buy Ontario grain we also sell flour — 
and feed, and I think the member for the old ‘County that I'lived in a great many a 


) years raised the question that he has difficulty in getting bran and shorts. — Any one | 
living in Ontario will quite agree with him, and when I tell you we have had to pile up 


as much as two thousand and twenty-five hundred bags of Western flour that we did not . 
need, and had to pay interest and storage charges on, but we, either had to do that or 

do without feed. Now it is in the interests of Canada as a whole that a great deal 

of the wheat and to my mind, if the whole of the wheat were to be manufactured into 
flour in Canada, and the flour that is not needed here exported out of Canada, it would 
be decidedly to the interest to the rest of Canada to have that mill offal. I think many _ 
people will bear me out in that. It is just as scarce as it was when the Wheat Board 
was in operation. I am not here to criticise the Wheat Board. I believe my_ name 4 
was mentioned here to become a member of that Wheat Board when I was away. But — 


Sic 


Millers has to answer to the millers, as to why he did not give them a profit on flour. - 
But the point is, it is not a question’ of the Wheat Board. Europe is hungry, and ns 
needs a lot of flour and other food products. But if I understand it they have not age 
the money to pay for it. If the mills could run to their full capacity we would have — 
the benefit of the offal here. No one has the slightest objection in the world that Te 


ee 


oe 
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entitled to all the money they can get for the work they put in farming. T know what 
their position is because I haye been twenty-five years in it myself, and they are 
entitled to it. Somebody has said that the Wheat Board could answer the other ques- is 
tions. Let me say that I think the farmers are quite capable of taking care of them- © ty 


selves and I don’t think they need the Feder ral pbs tinee s to take care of them any : | 
more than I do. ' ‘ : 


[Mr. A. O. Hogg. 
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bei 8 see ait the Bes Alden ¢ Oo. -operative iy Gonans Ae es 334 ate 
S Bertone. ‘That is a co-operative concern. They have the i Cunt of a aie 
that, storing’ Lt; handling it, doing as they please with it. 


Mr. McOontca: It i is run as a corporation not as a co- operative concern. 

Mr. Hoee: Itis run for the purpose, to obtain more money for our wheat. Now, 
the United Grain Growers, of which Mr. OCrerar is president, operates 311 elevators. 
That makes a total of 645 elevators operated I believe by farmers in the Canadian. 
West, and when you take into consideration that takes in one-sixth of the total 
elevators in the three provinces, they are pretty well spread over the country to take 
care of their own market. In addition to that, these two concerns operate terminals 


at Port Arthur and Fort’ William with 7,750,000 capacity. I am just pointing that 


out, that those fare things that are in operation now and they are in operation to 
defeat anybody doing anything to prevent the farmer getting the best price he can 
for his grain. I have only been out in the West for about fifteen years, and I had 


a little to do with the Grain Act while it was being framed down here, and I find . 


there are some pretty severe restrictions when you take out ‘a license to operate a 
oy p 


— eountry elevaian: in the West. One of them is that if you have an empty bin in 


your elevator any farmer can ask for a rate fixed by the Board of Grain Commis-. 
sioners. If there is not sufficient: elevator capacity at ‘any station any ten farmers 
can petition the Government to build a loading platform from which the farmers 
ean load into the ear. It strikes me that the facilities for loading that crop 1s pretty 
good when you come to take into account that the storage capacity of 231,000,000 


-bushels—I don’t say that everybody has to sell their wheat in September, October and 
_ November, there is nothing compelling any one unless it be financial reasons, but why 
should the Government'furnish money to anybody else to step in and take the risk, of 


the-market. I find we had a variation this year from 1919 down to $1.02 in this 


- year’s crop. If the Board had been in operation during that period and had fixed 
the selling price of that wheat at fifteen cents over what they were paying for it, which 


they did when they went into operation, there would be a substantial loss, which 
would have been taken eare of by the revenues of Canada and not by any one person. 
At the time the Wheat Board. was.in operation, the United States, Great Britain, and 
several other countries were under Government control. Now the control is off in all 


_ those countries, I. don’t wish to take up any: unnecessary time, I don’t 
know any more ‘about the business than ianybody else, but there are some 


of these facts which are patent to any one who reads them. Might I 


_ just say now that Iam one of the firm believers for respect of the law in Canada. Let 


us make the kind of laws we can respect, and we want to have a law that is good for 
all the people in Canada, not for any one section of it. Here is a law asked to be 


_ enacted now that business men do not, believe is in the interest of everybody. I don’t, 
gee any reason why such legislation should be given for marketing wheat any more 


than it should be given for marketing any offier Canadian products. -That is only 
one of the basic interests. There is lumber, minerals, ores, and all kinds of things © 


hs that might be handled in the same way. I was sent here to-day a statement made by 


P. C. Atkinson in Washington, representing The American National Grains Trade in 


the States. He told the Committee that the low prices of last year’s crop of grain 
were due largely to the inability to dispose of surpluses owing to conditions in Europe. 


- Here is what he says:— _ 
; 


“Price fixing, especially if it were done at any level which would sanity 
farmers, would make larger crops, without providing additional markets. It 
might even shut off part of the present consumption by inereasing prices. To 
go, this road is to plunge over an economie and financial precipice at its end, 
whenever that end is reached. Foodstuffs would,go higher and industrial labour 

~ would’ demand increased wages. As surpluses could be taken care of only 


through governmental purchases, this would mean the sale of excess production 
{Mr. A, O. Hogg.] 
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abroad at a loss. Taxpayers vowta be salle A ee Ne up “the 6 tana a 
foreigners would get their food cheaper, and be enabled to produce goods 


: _ cheaper, to flood into American markets. Price fixing, if it were determined 
on as a policy, should be done by the majority, and farmers-are not and cannot 
be in the majority. If the majority ruled, prices would be fixed in the interest 

of consumers, and not of producers.” \ 


Someone made the statement the other day that unless the Wheat Board were 
established in the way that was demanded that the farmers would not grow wheat. 


I have been pretty well acquainted with a number of farmers for a good many years, 


and I don’t think that statement represents the true condition of the farmers in 


Canada. If this is in the interest of themselves, and of all aaa well and good, 


but I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. McConica: Is it your duty to do it if you can’t laetee a living at it? 

Mr. Hoga: I think they are in a business and they ovill carry on. 

Hon. Mr. Moturrwet.: I don’t think the statement was made with that meaning 
that they were going to go on strike on the job. 

Mr. Hoce: The newspaper reports had something to ‘ye effect. 

Mr. Evans: I would like to know what your argument in regard to the collecting 
system throughout the three prairie provinces has to do with the price, which is based 
always on the export wheat? : 

Mr. Hoge: Do you mean to make a ion price in the provinces ? What I 
referred to was an arbitrary Board that had power to compel certain fixed prices.| 

The Deputy CuarrmMan: As I understand the witness’s argument, it is that it is 
not necessary to have a compulsory Board because there 1s machinery now for 

, co-operative collective marketing. 3 


Mr. Evans: But you used an argument regarding fap eae system, that we — 


had some 600 elevators in the three prairie provinces representing about one-sixth 


of the total collecting system. Supposing we had double that number, what has that _ 


to do with the price we are going to receive for our wheat? 


Mr. Hoae: The point I was making was that I do not see the eee for the. 


wheat being marketed all in the two months, as has been stated here, It is ee the 
desire to get the early market. ~ / 
Mr. Evans: Our price is not made at the special polos point. 
Mr. Hoge: It is all based on the selling price less the freight. 
Mr. Evans: No, no. 


Mr. Goop: It seems to me that the reason why the farmers ‘pus their grain on the 
market so quickly is because they believe that the price may go down. There is 
no stability, and their financial ‘circumstances are in a rather serious condition. I 


think Mr. Hogg must recognize that fact, and also that if there was stability and if ; : 
they were guaranteed the same price for marketing their grain in February or March 


as they would get in September, there would not be that rush. Further, if they had — 


some advance payment in the fall that was safe, they might be able to tide o over. i, ss 


think that is a point that Mr. Hogg has not weighed. j 
Mr. Hoac: There seems to be an impression that the Wheat Board sold the wheat 


at a uniform price. I see they made some Sales of wheat at Ske 04 per bushel at the sea 3 


board. | a 
An hon. .Memper: The price to the farmer was the sale ts if 


Mr. Hoca: The initial price, but the average puice was the price. over hha whole _ 
season. 


Mr. JoHnson (Moosejaw): Quite apart from the question of base manage 
ment, that is what the Wheat Board only are able to say. 
{Mr. A. O. Hogg.] 
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or Board to guarantee the same price in February and March and April as in October, 
‘the same price. every month in the year, somebody is going to speculate in wheat on a 
very large scale. Wee 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: That is not suggested by anybody. 

Mr. Hoca: It is suggested that the price shall be the same. 

Mr. Jounson: I never heard it suggested. 

The Deputy Onairman: That is a deduction that the witness makes from the 
- facts before him. Whether he is right or not, he thinks that if wheat is sold at 
different prices, and all the producers of wheat, no matter when their wheat was 
delivered, get the same price, same power, same middleman, it may be a Government 
Board, is running the risk of their being a profit to divide or a loss to bear in common. 

Mr. Mituar: Does not that depend entirely on the amount of the initial price 
paid ? 

Mr. Hoge: Yes. I am assuming that a new Booed would operate on a similar 
basis to the last one, in. which they made the intial advance 15 cents’a bushel less than 
the selling price at hat time. If the Board had done that operating in the last year 
when there was a spread of 90 cents a bushel downwards, there would have been’ a 
serious loss to be taken up by somebody. 

Mr. Mituar: Are you justified in assuming that all the details will, be carried 
out by a new Board just as they were by the old Board? Moreover, you will remember 
that instead of there being a loss, $560,000 was put back in the Treasury. 

Mr. Hoaa: ‘They paid back to the farmers $65,000,000 profit besides. 

‘Mr. Minuar: ‘As part of what they had received for the farmers’ wheat? 

Mr. Hoae: Exactly. 


Mr. Minar: After that they kept $560,000 they had ied for the farmers’ 
wheat and paid it back into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Hoge: If a new Board operates in the same way on a declining market they 
will make a loss. ‘Tf the initial advance is less than*the selling price there will be a 
loss. hua | | | 
The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Suppose wheat was selling at $1 a bushel when the 
Board started its operations, andthe Board gave the producers 40 cents a bushel, they — 
would probably avoid all loss. Whether they would satisfy the producer is another 
question. If when wheat was selling at.$1 a bushel they gave 95 cents a bushel, and 
the price dropped 50 cents a bushel, there would be a loss to the producers. 

Mr. Mitiar: It seemed to me that witness might leave a wrong impression on 
the minds of the Comniittee in regard to the amount of money expended by the 
Dominion Government in the interests of the grain growers. These elevators as 
spoken of are nearly all built by private concerns. The Dominion Government has 
built only one—perhaps two—terminal elevators at Fort William, and some interior 
terminal elevators, one at Moosejaw, one at Saskatoon, and another at Calgary. One 
elevator has been built at Vancouver and one in the Maritime Provinces, but I am 
not sure about these and am very much inclined to think that they were built regard- 
less of the wishes of the grain growers. 

Mr. McConitca: And are private investments. 


Mr. Minuar: I know docks have been built there in the past in order to carry 
elections. I do not know whether the elevators were built for the same reason. 

Mr. Hoag: I made the statement that the Government owned nine terminal 
elevators with a capacity of 23,150,000 bushels. ,I gave the total capacity at Fort 
William as 53,285,000. | 

. [Mr. A. O. Hogg.] 
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The Deputy Cuamtan: ‘That 1 was uae a side issue ee your, argument, \ as .T 
understand it. — eka . aN Hoey a ets sues a 

Mr. Hoges Yes. : OWE yee HO av 
The Depputy CHAIRMAN: Merely saying that the Bian had dowd a great 
deal for the grain growers, and that they should not do anything more. 


Mr. Warner: The witness said that the farmers will in some way carry on. He 
believes they are not going to quit. According to the statement made by Mr. Hamilton 
before this Committee this morning, which we believe to be approximately correct, 
the farmers are not going to be able to carry on. I would like to have the witness 
tell us how they can carry on under the existing conditions out, there as explained 
by Mr. Hamilton to this Committee? I would not like the. impression to get abroad 
that the farmers will carry on if they do not get some relief, because in my opinion 
they are not going to be able to carry on ai reason of the adverse conditions that now : 
exist. _ eS 
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Mr. Hoae: Tf believe the farmers will carry on the oe in which they are. Un 
engaged just as other people will carry on. | 


Mr. Warner: Always at a loss? 


Mr. Hoga: We hope it will not always be at a ce It has not always been catried 
on at a loss. The wheat producing business was not carried on at a loss during the  _ 
war, neither in the West nor the East. Prices are declining now, and labour and | 
other expenses are still high, and the effect of that is felt not oy by the farming 
communities, but by every other line of business. Ae 

The Deputy CuatrrMan: And taking the farming ee in Canada during the 
last 50 years, if we charged up against it the interest on the amount of capital invested, 
and wages for the farmer and the farmer’s wife, it would show practically no profit. 


Mr. Hoge: Yes. . } 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is almost six o’clock. I do not think itis 
necessary to ask Mr. Hogg to reappear before this Committee on Monday? Whether’ — 
we agree with his arguments or not, we know his attitude on the matter. Binh vane 

Some witnesses from ‘Montreal have been asked to attend at eleven o’clock on — 
Monday morning, but in view of the fact that there are a couple of ‘Committee mat- 
ters to be discussed, namely, this motion for the appointment of a sub-committee, 
and also the Hon. Mr. Motherwell’s suggestion about the appointment of a’sub-com- 
mittee to examine into the Australian law—it is quite possible we may be asked to 
combine these—I think we should meet at ten o’clock instead of. eleven. o’clock Ong. © 
Monday morning. ay 


“\ 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. : nae | Pay: 


Mr. Jonnson (Moosejaw): We cannot dispute the statements of fact made by the __ 
last witness, but their application leaves an entirely wrong impression. He speaks — 
of profit and loss. In the first place, it is impossible for a: Wheat Board to make 
profit because it never buys wheat. The Wheat Board never bought a bushel of wheat; th 
it was a selling agency. 


The Dreruty Carman: It must have acquired We wheat in some manner. Apa ft 

Mr. Jonnson: The Wheat Board acted as intermediary; it was nothing more or % 
less than a selling agency. Both witnesses this afternoon have dwelt on that, anid)! ¥2) 
the last witness’s statements were so concise that you cannot get at them with age 
questions, and it is necessary to make a statement. He speaks of our facilities. 
Nobody disputes our facilities. I stated my belief in the House some time ago that __ 
there were nowhere else in the world facilities for the physical handling of wheat ip 
‘superior to our own. We are not complaining of that, but of the selling agency. 
Mr. Hogg stated at the outset that he was opposed to the establishment of this Wheat 
Board on principle, and furnished two reasons in support of his attitude. One ty) 

[Mr. A. O. Hogg.] . : ty a 


eines alice: delimit, that if ene ‘were any ae Ne He should go hace to ue 
- farmer. They cannot go back, because there are no profits to be made, The other is © 


the risk that the Government takes. I suppose in an extreme case there is a risk, but 


would it not have to be a very extreme case that would entail any risk on the part : 
of the Government? In 1919, on a constantly rising market they felt justified in 


‘advancing $2.15 a bushel, while we know that numbers of people believed they were 
‘safe at $2.25. Nobody believes that an advance similar to that would be justified 


to-day. The lowest price to which wheat dropped was $1.07 a bushel. I believe our ie 


ai ee © 


witness quoted $1.02. Supposing it was $1, and our Wheat Board advanced 75 per 


cent, it might appear to be a risk, but the risk is more apparent than real. 
An hon. Memper: Are you opposed to the Wheat Board handling flour? yh 
Mr. Jounson: No; but Iam not sufficiently conversant with the milling interests 


to say how. far the handling of flour will affect ae handling of wheat. I am not 
prepared to discuss that. : my . ; 


The Drputy Cuarrman: I think this ee should extend ae thanks to Mr. 
Hogg for the information he has placed before us. . 


bend 
‘ 


Witness retired, hae 


( 


The Committee adjourned at 6 p.m. until 10 a.m, on Monday, April a 
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Mr. A. B. Labelle, President Canadian National Millers’ Association. 
Mr. Fred C. Cornell, Secretary Canadian National Millers’ Association. 


Mr. Robert Magill, Secretary Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| 
The Committee met at ten o’clock A.M. Present:—Messieurs McMaster (in the 
chair), Andrews, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Brown, Caldwell, Campbell, Carruthers, 
Charters, Chew, Clifford, Dickie, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, Forke, Forrester, Fortier, 
Garland (Bow River), Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hubbs, Hunt, Jeliff, Johnson (Moose- 
jaw), Jones, Knox, Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, McConica, McCrea, 


McKay, McKillop, McMurray, Malcolm, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, Morrison, 


Morrissy, Motherwell, Munro, Neill, Prévost, Pritchard, Rankin, Baguoad. Robinson, 
Sales, Savard, Séguin, Senn, Sexsmith, Simpson, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Spence, 
Stansell, Stein, Stevens, Stewart (Humboldt), Thompson, Thurston, Tobin, Tolmie, 


Warner, White, Wilson and Woodsworth. 


Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) moved, seconded by Mr. Garland (Bow River) : 


“That the Agirculture Committee do appoint a sub-committee of its 
members, with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the Crown and 
experts in the grain business, including Messers. James Stewart and F. W. 
Riddell, and such others as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what extent — 
the Canada Wheat Board, or other compulsory national Wheat Marketing 
system may be established by this Parliament, with or without supplementary 
Proviticial legislation.” 


Mr. Tolmie moved, seconded by Mr. Stevens, that the said motion be amended by 


_ striking out the word “compulsory” after ‘the word “other,” and inserting the words 


““compulsory or otherwise,” after the word “system.” 
Which was agreed to. Motion as amended agreed to. 


~ Mr. Sexsmith then moved, seconded by Mr. McConiea, that the foregoing resolution 
be further amended by adding, to the end thereof the words, “and to report their 


findings to this Committee.” Which was agreeed to. Main motion as further 


amended agreed to. 


Mr. A. B. Labelle, President Canadian National Millers’ Association, who was in 
attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Fred C. Cornell, Secretary Canadian National Millers’ Association, who 


was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further 


-_e 


attendance. . 


Mr. Robert Magill, Secretary Winnipeg Grain Exchange, who was in attendance, 
was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Further examination of witness postponed. 


Committee adjourned till Tuesday, April 25th. 


ARTHUR GLASIER 
Clerk to Committee. 
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; Commirrre Room 424, 
‘ i House or Commons, 
Monpay, April 24, 1922 
The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10 


o'clock a.m., Mr. McMaster, Deputy Chairman, presiding. 
_ The Depory CnairMAN: I have been asked by the representative of ie Press that 


as iis public is taking a great deal of interest in the deliberations of the Committee, 


and as some of the members of the Committee are new members in the House, that 


anyone who rises will give his name so that the papers will know to whom to credit 


the opinions and the questions asked. Our first item of business, gentlemen, is to 
consider the resolution by Mr. Johnson, of Moosejaw. You have all received copies 


of this resolutioin. 


“That the Agricultural Comedies. do appoint a sub- committee of its members, 
with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the Crown and experts in 
the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, and such 
others as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what extent the Canada Wheat Board, 
or other compulsory national wheat marketing system may be established by this 


Parliament, with or without supplementary provincial legislation.” 


It was moved by Hon. Mr. Stevens, seconded by Hon. Mr. Tolmie, that the resolu- 


Z tion before the Committee shall be amended as follows: By the striking out of the 


. ois 


word “Compulsory” in the third line from the bottom, and by the addition of the 
words “compulsory or otherwise” after the word “system” on the second line from 
the bottom. ; 


Discussion followed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have drafted something here that may assist. I have drafted | 


it in sucha way as to separate the different powers proposed to be asked. If the Com- 


mittee will accept this resolution, they could strike out some of the powers asked for, 


and retain others. 


“Resolved that the Agricultural Committee do appoint of 
its members for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent the Canada Wheat 
Board or other compulsory or national wheat marketing system, compulsory 
or otherwise, may be established by this Parliament with or without supple- 
mentary provincial legislation, such committee to have for that purpose 
authority 
(a) to confer with the law officers of the Crown; 

(b) to confer with experts in the grain business, including Messrs. Jas. Stewart 
and F. W. Riddell; 

(c) to study legislation of a similar nature in the Commonwealth of Australia » 
and other countries; and 

(e) to prepare a draft bill embodying their conclusions.” 


Diseussion followed. 


i 

Mr. SexsmirH: I suggest the addition of the words: “and to report their 
findings to this Committee.” 

The Deputy Onamman: I think the Committee have no objection to the verbal 
changes proposed by Dr. Tolmie and seconded by the Hion. Mr. Stevens. Mr. Sex- 
smith also made a wise suggestion at the end: “and to report their findings to this 
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Committee.” With the Coninitads permission I. will add those be Gentlemen, 
I will read the resolution: It has been moved by Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) seconded — 
by Mr. Garland (Bow River) :— Te 


“That the Agricultural Committee do appoint a sub-committee of its mem- 
bers, with authority to confer with the Law Officers of the Crown and experts 
in the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, 
and such others as it may deem advisable, to ascertain to what extent the 
Canada Wheat Board, or other national Wheat Marketing system, compulsory 
or otherwise, may be established by this Parliament, with or without supple- 
mentary Provincial legislation, and to report their findings to this Committee.” 


Motion agreed to. 


The Deputy CHatrmMan: The next question to be dealt with is the number and 
personnel of the sub-committee. : 


Mr. Warner: I suggest that it be composed of five members. It will then be easy 
to secure a quorum. | 


Hon Mr. MotrHerweiui: I suggest that the sub-committee be composed of sae 
members representing the three parties in the House. 


Mr. Saves: I second that. 


The Deputy Cuatrman: It has been moved by the Hon. Mr. Motherwell, seconded 
by Mr. Sales:— | ; | 


That the sub-committee be composed of three members representing the 
three parties in the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The following hon. members were nominated to serve on the sub-committee: Mr. 
Johnson (Moosejaw), Dr. Tolmie and Mr. McMaster. 


The Deputy CHamrmaNn: I suggest that the first-named gentleman act as Chair- 
man of the sub-committee. 


Hon. Mr. Mareen: That is the usual custom. 


The Deputy CuairmMan: Then Mr. Johnson will be Chairman of the sub- -com- 
mittee. 

‘There was a suggestion made by the Hon. Mr. Motherwell the other day in é 
regard to the formation of a sub-committee to examine into the | legislation of — 
Australia. I do not know whether Mr. Motherwell considers that this resolution 
is wide enough to cover that. 


Hon. Mr. MotrHerwe.u: That is quite satisfactory. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN : I will now call upon General A. E. Labelle to testify : 
before you. 


General A. B. Lapeius, called, sworn and examined: “ : fe 
The Deputy CHammMan: General, with what company are you connected? 


General LaBeLLe: I am President of the Canadian National Millers’ Associae 
tion and vice-president of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills. 


x 


The Depury CHAirman: We have requested your presence, Sir, i in order that you 
might give us the benefit of your views as to the advisability of reconstituting the 
Canada Wheat Board or some other system of marketing wheat in a collective, 
- national way, compulsory or otherwise. 
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- General Lapenin ( Redding} — 


Saale hie and ee 


Our presence here to-day, as we understand the situation, is for the 
purpose of voicing our opinions as to the practicability of re-establishing the 
Candian Wheat Board with all the powers that were vested in the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which functioned during the crop year of 1919-20. 

We are here to-day as representing the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation, an organization representing 90 per cent of the active milling 
capacity of Canada, and representative of all classes of mills. These mills 
are distributed from coast to coast. 

The matter of a compulsory Wheat Board has been seriously diseased by 
the members of the Association, and we realize and fully appreciate the posi- 
tion of the wheat grower. The interests of the farmer and the miller are so 
closely interlocked and their need for working in close harmony is so essential, 
that it is a matter of vital concern that the production of Canadian wheat, the 
quality of which is second to none in the world, should be maintained. The. 
miller relies on the farmer for his raw materials and the farmer on the miller 
for many of his products, both for iran himself and family and:also for 
feeding his stock. 

There are, however, many dificulties which will arise through the re- 
establishment of a Wheat Board of a compulsory nature, affecting not only 
the allied interests, but the country as a whole. These must be considered 
. seriously before any action is.taken. We will try and place these before you 
as clearly as possible. — 

If this Board is established it will mean that every producer of wheat will 
be compelled to deliver his wheat to the Board, and permit the same to be sold 
through the Board. The miller has to purchase his supplies from the Board. 
He has no alternative unless he sells his total crop to another farmer. This 
we believe is a direct contravention of the legal rights of the individual farmer. 

The Wheat Board ‘will have control of the selling price of wheat to the 
domestic consumer... A’ witness before this Cdmmittee in Suppor of the Board 
stated, “that the whole question of price fixing is wrong,’ and with this we 
entirely agree. Notwithstanding statements already made before this Com- 
mittee, we cannot conceive how enhancing the value of wheat will not have 
the effect of increasing the price of flour and bread to the consumer and feeds 
to the live stock and dairy interests. 

There seems to be an impression that the option market is purely. 
speculative, but so far as the mills are concerned, this is not correct. The 
option market is a vital necessity to the Canadian Miller. He has to protect _ 
himself against loss, both in the domestic and ¢xport markets. Tenders are 
being called for ole in these markets: for flour which is to be delivered in 
monthly, weekly, daily, or whatever specifications the tender calls for. These 
deliveries extend over a period of several months. Export orders, of necessity, 
must be taken for shipment for many months ahead. It takes time for flour 
to be milled, moved to seaboard, transported over the ocean to final destination. 
The same condition is perhaps more pronounced when shipping across the 
Pacific. The foreign buyer is laying his plans to ensure himself that-a steady 
flow of flour is reaching him at all times to meet his needs, Large jobbers and 
bakers contract ahead so as to enable them to make sure of deliveries reaching 
them when they need the flour. As soon as a contract is taken by the miller 
for any considerable quantity of flour, he immediately protects himself by 
buying his wheat supplies for shipment when he needs it, either cash or option. 
Tf he were actually to purchase cash wheat and take delivery the samé day 

(Mr. A. B. Labelle.] 
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the contract was signed, all the elevators in the East and the Terminals at 
Fort William would be filled with millers’ wheat waiting for shipment when 
the miller needs the wheat. It must be remembered that the U.S. Miller, our 
greatest competitor in foreign markets, will have access to the option market 
to protect his sales of flour and if this privilege is not afforded the -Canadian 
Miller, he will only be able t6 come in when the domestic price of wheat is on 
a parity with the foreign value. What did the last Board do when the domestic 
price of wheat was too low? They ordered that the miller pay a surcharge to 
the Board before he received a permit to export his flour. These surcharges 
varied according to the country to which the miller wished to ship his 
flour and as the selling price of the Board was a state secret, known 
only to the executive of the Board, it was impossible for the millers to 
even estimate whether the same was on a parity with the export price 
-of wheat. They would not permit the miller to export flour to countries such 
as the United Kingdom and the United States or any other European country. 
They took over the flour and did that themselves. The result was that the 
exports of flour to many of these countries decreased to an alarming: extent. 
The only markets to which the Canadian miller could ship on his own aecount 
were the markets where the Board was not shipping wheat, and even then they ~ 
had to get permission from the Board and find out what his surcharge would 
be before any business could be taken. . 
At the close of the crop-year 1919-20, the mills while not paying any sur- 

charge, were practically out of the export market due to the artificially high 


/ price of wheat set to them and at which the Board rode out. 


The control of the Wheat Board over Canadian millers resulted in a 
decrease in the exports of flour of 4,110,969 barrels from the preceding year. 
This was even a decrease of 1,149,762 barrels below the ten-year average. The 
mills were forced to stand aside and see the results of ten years development 
of the export market go to pieces. The first year after the mills were decon- 
trolled by the Board they managed to increase their own export business by 
their own initative, 1,388,872 barrels or 184,110 barrels above the average for 
ten years. . 

The loss in exports of flour meant a loss in millfeeds available for the 
production of live stock, ete., of 143,863 tons or sufficient to load 5,754 railways 
cars of 25 tons each. ‘ 

After our experiments with the last Board, we are fully convinced that 
a compulsory Wbeat Board cannot, and it is impossible, for them to give full 
justice to the milling industry, especially in the export market. They are con- 
fronted with the problem of being forced to, sell wheat in competition with 
the raw product to ccuntries which prefer the importation of wheat. These 

‘ countries realize the necessity of a well-established milling industry, they want 
the benefit of the feeds and some of the largest European countries to-day have 
an almost prohibitive custom duty against flour, as compared to wheat. 

The Board will have the power to fix the price of millfeeds. Ail the pro- 
ducts and by-products of wheat fluctuate as market conditions warrant. To-day 
there is a spread of $2.00 per ton between bran and shorts, bran selling at 
$28.00 per ton and shorts at $30.00 Montreal. During the early part of last 
year bran was selling for $2.00 per ton more than shorts. The Board at one 
time had a spread as high as $10.00 per ton in favour of shorts, and the 
average would be about $7.00 per ton. As soon as the mills were decontrolled, 
the price of these feeds dropped to their proper level and generally speaking, 
a spread of $2.00 per ton between bran and shorts has been maintained. There 
is no possibility of any Board being able to place. an artificial price on these 
feeds satisfactory to all concerned. If the prices of feeds are toe high the 
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consumer of flour benefits, and. if too low, the consumer suffers. We do not be 
lieve that the live stock interests will be prepared to be forced to pay a fixed price 


for these feeds. 


If the Board. are going to fix the price of feeds made from wheat, they 


must have the power to exercise some control over the price of feeds made 


from coarse grains and the selling price of corn, which is imported free from 


the States. While no substitute has been found that will take the place of 


bran and shorts for the peculiar necessities of each, at equal prices, never- 
theless, the mills are forced to sell their feeds in competition with all other 
classes of feeds. : 

The millers under normal times manufacture many different grades of 
flour, both for export and domestic use. Both markets demand this. The 


householder, the baker, biscuit manufacturer, cake and pastry industry, and 


numerous others, use a quality of flour suited to their needs. In the export 
market, the demand for ‘the different grades is perhaps even more pronounced. 
Many of the 60 different countries, to which Canadian millers are exporting 
flour require some special qualities to meet their demands. 

It would be impossible for the Board to attempt to set a price on these 
many different qualities and they would have to order the mills to manufacture 
one or two grades only. This would be disastrous not only to the domestic, 
but also the export markets. There would only be a limited demand for one 
grade of flour for export. Jn the domestic one standard of flour would mean 
one price to every one. The well-to-do man to-day pays a high price for a 
high patent flour, while the man of more modest means has access to any grade 
that he feels he can afford. The different industries using flour would have to 
use these standards. We do not believe that the public, or any of these indus- 
tries mentioned above will stand for this if they can help it. 

According. to the evidence of a witness, the value of wheat decreased much 
more rapidly than that of flour. This is a broad statement, not backed by 
actual figures, and we would request that statements of this nature be supple- 
mented by actual facts. : 

_ It must’ also be borne in mind that millers, in order to protect themselves,. 


must have at least two weeks’ supply of wheat on hand or in close proximity 


to the mill. Also after the Board de-controlled the mills, they were again 
manufacturing their many different qualities of flour and adjustments of 
prices were necessary. Flour prices under normal conditions do not advance 
ias rapidly as the wheat market. 

. We would like to request, Mr. Chairman, that statements witnesses have 
made before this Committee be substantiated by actual figures, or the evidence 
struck out. We are not attempting to dodge the issue, but believe that in all 
fairness to the mills actual facts backed by figures should be permitted only. 
We will then be only too pleased to place our evidence before you. As matters 
stand, we have only a broad statement to deal with, which we deny absolutely. 

It is reasonable to suppose that an industry with over 1,000 different mills, 
could have nothing else but the keenest of competition. We have proved this 
over and over again to government commissions, ete. 

I would also like to draw to your attention a statement made by the 
Secretary-of the Dominion Millers’ Association to this Committee on April 11 
last. Mr. Watts stated that the larger milling companies “Have all since 
acknowledged that they made a mistake and they would have been better 
if the Wheat Board had continued another year.” He also included in this 


‘statement, the Winnipeg, Montreal, and Toronto Grain Exchanges. While 


we cannot speak for them, we can say, that so far as the large mills are con- 
cerned, this is not a statement of fact. Another statement credited to Mr. 
. ' [Mr. A. B. Labelle.] 
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Watts was to the effect that if we could eulihe the ee Mr. Woods tua 
$25,000,000 could be realized or any substantial portion of that amount more 
for the farmers, I believe the millers would be prepared to support the appli- 
cation provided they were guaranteed fair treatment. So far as we are 
concerned, this statement is not correct. We ‘are unalterably opposed to the 
principle of government interference in any business or industry, and do not 
believe that a compulsory wheat board will be able to mete out justice to every 
one, or be of any benefit to any one. While we are free to admit that the last 
Wheat Board was a success in the interests of the farmer, the fact that prac- 
tically all other countries were at that time also under control must not be 
overlooked. This is not the case to-day. The millers at that time were pre- 
pared and did co-operate with the old Board in the interests of the Dominion, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they suffered very material loss in reduced 
production, and in the loss of old established at connections which had 
taken years to build up. 

In conclusion, we would like to state that. hier our experience on the 
Canadian Wheat Board of 1919+20, we are unalterably opposed to the re-estab-. 
lishment of any compulsory Board. We are positive that the producer will not 
benefit in the least, and it will only place the miller and other allied interests, 
in an intolerable position. We have had our experience with one Board and 
are not prepared to take any chances with another of the same nature. If 
the wheat producer is satisfied that by marketing his crop through one organi- 
zation, there is nothing to hinder him from forming his own and the farmer, 
who wishes to use his own judgment as to how he should sell his crop, can 
sell through the regular -trade channels, and the miller, the public, and other 
consumers of wheat and by-products would be ensured of being able to buy 
their supplies at the world’s market price at all times. This is a condition of 
vital importance especially for the eee of the consumer. 


The Deputy Cuamman: It has been our custom, Mr. Labelle, to have members 
of the Committee ask questions of the witness, ‘and I am sure you will be glad to 
conform with that custom. 

i 

Mr. Lape.Le: Yes, sir. 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: We just ask the questions one at a time so that they 
easy to reply to. Who desires to question the witness ? 


Mr. Evans: One of the witness’s strongest points is that eRe was sold instead of 
flour. Does he mean to charge the Board with the fact that they did not sell all the 
flour they could, or what? Could they sell more flour than they did. ? AY 


' General Laspette: We claim if the trade was open, the’ “mills would have sold — 


their usual proportion of flour for export, yes. 


Mr. Evans: That is not a complete answer. 


The Deputy Cuamman: I want to be satisfied that Mr. Evans has the answer — 
he thinks he should have. In what way is the answer incomplete’ I am‘sure Mr. ° 


Labelle wishes to give a complete answer. 


Mr. Evans: The witness has made the statement and-other witnesses have made 
it as well that much more milling would have been kept at home, that is much more 
mill feed would have been kept at home available for stock here and much more flour 
might have been sold. I want to know if he charges the Board with the fact of not 
selling as much flour as the millers would have been able to have sold if they had had 
the open market, and I would like to know if the witness knows also that the Board 
did not sell as much flour as they would have liked to have sold, as the millers would. 
have liked to have sold. ” 
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ede ee J hen it in tase! way, that the Givuding Wheat Board’s primary 
object was to sell wheat. They had to export the wheat and they did the best they 
eould: I don’t claim that the Board did intentionally not sell flour, but you can easily 
understand when you have two or three hundred mills with their agents all over the 
world trying to sell flour that there has to be a certain amount of energy used for that 


purpose and the flour would be sold in preference to wheat in some cases. Well, the 


Board’s primary object was to export wheat and to get the best price for it. 

Mr. Jounson: The witness said, Mr. Chairman, if I understood him right, and 
he will please correct me if I have this wrong, that the price of flour dropped 
immediately under the discontinuance of the Wheat Board. 

General LABELLE: I did not say that. 

Mr. Jounson: That is how I understood it, that the price of flour dropped, com- _ 
menced to drop. It was held up to the consumer during the operations of the Wheat 
Board, and it dropped immediately on the discontinuance of the Wheat Board, is that 


-eorrect ¢ 


General LaBette: Yes. 


Mr. Evans: Do you account for that as owing to the fact af the Wheat ed | 
discontinuing operations or in your opinion would. the natural decline of prices have 
anything to do with it? ; ‘ 

General LaBeie: I find flour follows the price of wheat. I don’t exactly remem- | 
ber what happened after the decontrol but the actual fact 19 when the Wheat Board 
was decontrolled, when the mills were decontrolled, a lot of mills were left with a lot 
of flour, shortly after the decontrol the price went down and flour followed. The 
mills were left with a lot of flour that cost them a lot of money. 


Mr. Evans: The price to the consumer was enhanced owing to the operation of 
the Wheat Board. 


General LABELLE : Those were special conditions, I have explained to you— 
Mr. Evans: I do not know about the conditions, but is that the fact? 


General Laperix: I have explained to you that there were Boards all over the 
world, and that they were dealing with our Canadian Wheat Board alone. ‘There 
was no other condition existing. At that time there were practically only two people. 
There was one seller here, which was the Canada Wheat Board, and there was the 
buyer in the.Old Country, and they dealt with one another. Of course, there may 
be different reasons for that. “The country would absolutely want flour, and they 


would pay the price for it. There was only one place to get it. They knew the con- 


dition of the whole world, and they would have only one dealing, and when the Wheat — 
Board was decontrolled, and the millers were decontrolled, they were left with a 
quantity of flour, and as a natural consequence the price of flour dropped. 


Mr. Evans: To the domestic consumer the price of flour was enhanced, owing to 
the operations of the Wheat Board. 


General LaBELLE: Yes. is ! 

Mr. Evans: That as you are aware is not in accordance with the report made by 
Mr. Stewart. 

General LaBeLLe: I have not read it. 

Mr. Evans: You have not read the report that the price of wheat to the Canadian 
grower was 25 cents in excess of the price received, say, by the American grower, but 
the price of flour to the Canadian consumer was materially less than to the consumer — 
in the United States. 


General LaseLLte: I am not prepared to ‘ahs that because I have not examined 
those figures. | 


‘The Deputy CHairMan: You wanted to ask a question, Mr. McKay ? 
, [Mr. A. B. Labelle.] 
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Mr. McKay: My question was partly answered. During the control of the Wheat 
Board in 1919'it had been stated several times that the decline in the export of flour 
in one year was over 5,000,000 barrels. Take the year before and the year after, 
there was a marvelous increase in exportation. The point I want is to have an 
explanation as to how that sharp decline took place in one year. 

The Deputy CHamman: Perhaps General Labelle would give us some light on 
that subject. 3 Wiis Menge | ; 

General LaBeLte: No other reason than I have given you. The Wheat Board 
was trying to sell all the wheat they could and they neglected flour. 
Mr. McKay: In other words the wheat was kept out of the hands of the millers 
according to your view. 

General Laspette: Some mills. For instance my own mill, we were ren of 
500,000 bushels of wheat, so the mills did not grind. ‘the 4,000,000 barrels. That 
meant about 20,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Mr. McConica: Js it not a fact that at that time it was cheaper to sen wheat 
that would make a barrel of flour across the ocean than it was to send a barrel of 
flour? That the freight rates had a great deal to do with it. 

General Lapetiue: TI don’t think so, because at that time the shipping was 
controlled by the Canadian Wheat Board who chartered the boats themselves. 

Mr. McOontca: Is it not a fact that you lost that export trade you had built up in 
those years, in consequence of the fact that the foreign ‘buying was controlled by 
different men than you had been doing business with before? 

General Lasette: I could not say. 


Mr. McConica: Is it not a fact that the spread between shots and bran was due 
to a considerable extent to the scarcity of shorts due to the fact that wheat was 
ground a good deal closer and less shorts were made during that time when we were 
conserving the grain supply and that was the reason shorts were so much higher 
than bran and there was so much less of it. 

General Lapette: No. 

Mr. McCoonica: Is it not a fact that they did grind, a Sex deal closer at that 
time? 

General LaBeLte: No. Praniieally the same yields in percentage were carried 
out. It was only in the quantity of low grade flour. Some of it was left in the flour. 

Mr. McConica: Did they not grind shorts closer, and make more of it into 
low grade flour? nN 

General Lapetn: No. Pe lemacsce s 

Mr. Sates: You say the export of flour decteased fades the Wheat Board? 

General LaBeLLte: Yes. 

Mr. Sates: And I think you stated flour could ae be shipped to countries where 
wheat was not being shipped. 


General LapeLte: ‘Directly by the mills, yes. The mills were allowed! to export to 


countries where wheat was not sold. Direct from the mills. The rest was handled 

by the Wheat Board? ' 
Mr. Sates: You did ship flour in some » iaenaiets yourself ? : a 
General LaBELLE: Yes. \ u 
Mr. Sates: You made another remark there, that the keenest competition existed 

between those mills. That seems rather strange to me. I have in mind Saskatoon 

where the Quaker Mills is in operation, and the Interprovincial mill is in operation, — 

and it almost seems to the farmer instead of competition they have an arrangement ‘ 

for the reason that we can buy at that point, Robinhood flour, which is manufactured 
[Mr. A. B. Labelle.] | j 
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as Quaker flour which is ground in ‘that city. It is deen by the farmers in their 
wagon-loads, and unloaded into the ears at one price. That does not look like com- 
petition. 


General LABELLE: That is simply due to the working of the freight rates: The 
wheat is bought at a certain basis and milled, and shipped to different points. In the 


- province of Quebec—as to the position in Saskatoon I cannot say as I don’t know. You 


will have to ask somebody else, but I know in the province of Quebec, flour is the 
same price in Montreal as in Quebec, exactly the same price. We have to pay the - 
freight from Montreal to Quebec: On the other hand a man in Toronto will ship. 
his flour to Montreal and pay the freight. It will be all the same price, because the 
transit price is the same. That is all based on the freight. The freights are the 
same. When I ship from Montreal, on all rail wheat I pay only the additional stop- 
over from Montreal to Quebec. I have to pay the full lgcal freight from Montreal to 


Quebec. Still in the end it comes to the same thing, it is all based on the same price. 


The Deputy CHairMan: Is it not an economic law that the price on similar articles 
of the same price always approximate in equality? Is it not an economic law that — 
articles of the same sort of quality on the same market approximate in equality? 

Mr. McContca: They have to. : 

The Deputy CHairMAN: In'price of course? 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweti: That could not be otherwise. . 

The Deputy Cuairman: For instance, let us suppose there is a price on potatoes 
of $1.00 a bag in the Ottawa market. The farmer drives down over the hills yonder, 
and gets his $1.00 and the man who sends them by freight has to pay oN 
cents for freight. JI think it is an economic law. 


Mr. McConica: Is not that due to the fact that there is some little understanding 


- between the gentlemen who are making the sales? 


The Deputy Cuarman: No. I think you will find that the supply and ie 
demand will create what you might call a common price, and at that common price 
some people who are close by the market will get more returns for their labour than — 
others will get? 

Mr. McConica: That is due to the fact that the fellow who was selling the 
potatoes knows what the other fellow has to charge for his. 


Mr. Mituar: It was just along those lines I was going to ask a question. Do the 


mills of which you have knowledge cut prices at points where they have competition 


from small mills? 
General LABELLE: Not that I know of. 
Mr. Miriar: You don’t know that they don’t. 


General LaseLie: I don’t know that they do. There is no arrangement about 
prices between the mills. That is straight, so get that out of your mind, and if you 


‘were in business and saw the cutting of Prices going on every day you would come 


to the same conclusion. 
Mr. Mituar: The point is, for instance, take the Ogilvie mills for instance, it’ 


has been alleged strongly—I am speaking of the West, I don’t know how it is in the 


Fast, but in the West it has been alleged that at points where there are small mills 
they sell sometimes for 50 cents of 60 cents per hundred less than they sell the same 
lines at other points, where there are no mills to compete. . 

General Lapetue: That is the first time I have heard that statement. 

Mr. Evans: Do you know whether the National Millers’ Association have an 
arrangement as to the competitive areas of this Dominion. 

General Lapetie: No. 

[Mr. A. B. Labelle.] 
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Mr. Evans: The bakers in Saviano: the county 7 represent, oy witty pet these 
flour in from Winnipeg, just as readily as they will buy it from the Ogilvy Milling | 
Company, at their own door and they keep the price of bread the same, all the bakers 
in the city, but they can import their flour from Winnipeg as cheap as they can buy 
it at their own door, at the Ogilvy Milling Company’s plant, the paige Oats Com- 
pany. 

General LapeLite: That is the reason I have just san eed prices are based on 


the transit rate. I think it is the same as down here. There would be a freight 


adjustment made on the whole section. Certain sections have certain freights, and 


other sections have others. With all the same freight they sell at the same price, not 
as a matter of arrangement, but as a matter of cost. 

Mr. Evans: It seems to me Ni Marae that it is sold at the same price in 
Winnipeg as at Saskatoon. . 


_ Mr. Warner: I wanted ‘to ask a question and in order to get the question so 
that the witness will understand it, I will say that during the Wheat. Board at 


Edmonton, we were very short of bran and shorts. It is a little past what we were 


talking about. I was running a dairy and I went to the mill quite often, and I couid’ 


only get a little now and then of bran and shorts and the miller explained to me that 
he had to grind it into whole wheat flour so that that was the reason why the bran 
and shorts were so scarce. I understand our witness to say it was not ground closer 
and they did not grind more into whole wheat flour. Was that only confined to the 
West or was it throughout the Dominion? | Hes : 

General LaneLve: I don’t say it was confined to anywhere. It was a strange state- 
ment for that miller to make. That is not according to the facts at all. 

Mr. Warner: We had to use whole wheat flour. 

General LABELLE: Whole wheat flour means flour ground with bran and shorts. 
What was ground during the war was a straight flour in which everything in the shape 
of our flour went in, including what we call feed flour. Only a very small proportion 
was used. Maa 

Mr. Warner: That did not reduce the amount of brans and shorts? 

General LABELLE: No. | , 

_ Mr. Sates: Several gentlemen intimated that some of the mills suffered injustice 
_ at the hands of the Wheat Board. Did you suffer any injustice, or was your trade 
retained during the regime of the Wheat Board? . 4 


General Lasette: There were lots of causes of complaint, but we did not bother. 


with them in war time. We were quite oes to accept the conditions; we were 


simply praying that the thing would end.. . ata, 
Mr. Sates: But your business was a profitable one that year ? 


General LABELLE: We did fairly well. We lost part of our export busine which 
took us two years to get back. But still we did not do badly. ~~ 


Mr. Sates: I am given to understand that the Board consulted the millers as to 


their cost of production and fixed that so that you could make some money. Mr. 
Thompson said that that arrangement was not lived up to by the Board. a 


General LaBeLLe: No, it was not lived up to by the Board. We had meetings | 


with the Board to fix the cost of milling, and when we stated our costs three-fourths 
- of the members of the committee said openly or insinuated that we were lying. That 


was the first thing. We had to fight that all the time. They were told at that time 


that if they wanted to investigate any of the Mill’s books, they were all open. I 
remember that Mr. Hutchinson, of the Lake of the Woods Company, who is here to-day, 


was Chairman of the Mills’ Committee at that time, and he offered openly to show 


them the books. He said, “I have my office at Winnipeg; come and look at my books.” 
[Mr. A. B. Labelle.] ; | 
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There are phres pining companies a ‘oftices: in Orie ainee and they said the same 
thing. They said, “investigate our books and see whether we are right or wrong.” 
Mr. Sates: Did the Wheat Board live up to the arrangement made? 
General Lapeiie: They contested part of our figures, and when we showed them 
that we were cut too low in some things, they did not take it into consideration. 
3 Mr. Sasrs: But an arrangement was made. Did the Board live up to that 
arrangement ? | . 
General LABELLE: Excepting that they would not accept our cost prices. 


Mr. Sates: There would not ‘be any discussion when you were making that 
arrangement ? 

General LABELLE: First they changed the ‘price of wheat, and we showed them 
from actual figures that the advance: on wheat and the advance on flour was not in 
proportion, but they would not consider that. 

Mr. Sates: There has been a general tendency to think that the Canadian 
consumer was penalized during the Wheat Board’s regime. Now I understand that 
you began to buy your wheat and that went on for a long time. Meantime the price 
of wheat was advancing, and they raised the price 50 cents a bushel on flour to 
correspond. My point is that up to the time of the raise the Canadian consumer was 
getting the benefit of the fixed price of $2.30 a bushel when the price was advancing 
all the time. The advantage was going to the Canadian consumer. 

General LaprELLe: If you can prove that the price of wheat increased in the 
meantime, and that the consumer did not pay for it, alright; I accept your statement. 
We charged $2.30, and we kept it there until it was raised to $2.80. What the export 
price of wheat was I do not know. 

Mr. Sates: It would not have jumped 50 cents unless the price had been as 
for export. 

General LaBpeLLeE: When they alias the price or wheat to $2.80, we rot 4 
advance the same on flour. | 

Mr. Sates: But you had the cost of production included in that? 


General LABELLE: Exactly. 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: What would happen to your stocks when the price was 
raised é ° 

General LABELLE: If I remember rightly, at the first increase we had to prove that 
we had the flour sold as against any stock we had.’ On the second advance they refused 
to allow any sales. Any sales that we made we could have increased the price to the 
consumer, but we did not do that because we thought it would mean loss of our con- 
aection with our customers and we allowed the difference. We had to deliver flour 
at the old price and pay for the stock at the new price. 

Mr. Mitnar: I would like to get your opinion as to the mixing elevators. Some 
of us believe that the mixing elevators, principally at Fort William, militate strongly - 
against the producer. What is your opinion? Do your millers as regularly receive 
wheat from those mixing elevators as from the public elevators. 

General LaBeLue: Personally I won’t take any wheat from the mixing elevators. 

Mr. Mittar: Why? I suppose the answer is obvious. | 

General LaBpeLLe: Simply because we find that the grades are not right. 

Mr. Minwar: The skin is ground down? 

General LaBELLE: It would seem so. We are not buying anyhow. 

Mr. Mituar: You have spoken of the disabilities under which you suffered during 
the regime of the Wheat Board. Would these necessarily follow? Could they not 
‘ be avoided by the Wheat Board? If you realize that we were more considerate to the 
. [Mr. A. B. Labelle. ] 
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millers? Could they not be avoided, epee y when we consider that this meraik 
Measure is only to be temporary, that it will last for only one year or at most two. 
years ? 
General LaBeLLteE: We have a saying in penchs abouts 4 cat— 
The Deputy Cuatrman: A scalded cat dreads even cold water. 


Mr. McContca: You object to the compulsory feature? You claim that it is 
against the rights of individuals involved. Are you complaining on behalf of the 
farmers who were compelled to sell, or on behalf of the millers? Is it on account of 
the farmer losing his right that you are complaining? © ' 


General LaspeLte: J am complaining for the millers. I suppose I may give my 
opinion of the farmers the same as the farmers may give their opinion of the millers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: To come back to the shortage of brans and shorts, I would like to 
ask the witness if there was not some regulation from some other Government body 
during the war compelling the millers to make a certain number of pounds to every 
bushel of wheat. Possibly it was the Canada Food Board or some other body. There 
is a small flour mill in our town and I know we had that question-to deal with. The 
miller told us definitely that he was compelled to make a certain number of pounds for 
every bushel of wheat. I think he said 40 pounds. He was making I think 20 
pounds. J] rather think it was the Canada Food Board. — ake 


General LapeLtuE: There was a regulation by which we had to make a barrel of 


flour with a certain percentage of wheat. That may have affected some small mills ° 


because they had not the machinery to clean up like wae more ‘modern mills. But it 
would not amount to much. 

The Deputy CHairmMAN: I understand your evidence is that even in spite of that 
order there would be just as much mill feed got out of it? | : 

General LABELLE: Very near; it would be a trifling difference. In reply to the 
gentlemen who have been talking about brans and shorts, outside of brans and shorts 
the mills’ feed flour consists of red-dog middlings, and so on. : These would 
affect it to a certain extent but the general sweep of brans and shorts remain 
practically the same. 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN: But I suppose that if feed ae and red-dog and 
middlings disappear, they would all be used for the same purposes as brans and shorts, 
and there would be a greater shortage of stuff \to feed the cattle with. 

General Lase.ie: Yes. The biggest decrease i in the production of brans and shorts 
was in the smaller quantity for export. 


Mr. Evans: The agents of the three chief exporting countries, England, France 


and Italy, were using a lower grade, which would account for not SO much flour being 
sold by the Board for Canada. 


General LABELLE: I suppose that would to a certain extent. We are still con- 


vineed that we could have exported a good deal more flour if we had been left to 
ourselves. j 

The Deputy Cuamman: Are there any other questions thar members desire to 
ask General Labelle. I would remind you that there are two other witnesses whom 
we would like to hear to-day. I thank you, General Labelle, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. 


F. C. Cornett: called and sworn. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 
Q. With what mill are you connected?—A. I am Secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ ‘Association. 
[Mr. A. B. Labelle.] ; 
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Q. an you. Pounded sith any ithe Bonney my My Maeno are not 


ot ieeate with any milling Co.; I am not connected with any milling company. 


Q. Will you give your views upon the question which’ is before the committee, | 


the: question of the wisdom of the re-establishment of the Canadian Wheat Board or of 


some board for the collective marketing of the wheat crop, compulsory or otherwise. 


Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course, the. only precedent we have 
to go on is our experience of the Wheat Board as it was constituted before. I think 
that Gen. Labelle has gone over the case very clearly, and you will have your report 
tomorrow of what he has said. There were some questions asked by members of the | 
committee, and I would like to further amplity the impossibility of establishing a set 
price on flour, whether legal or not. During the time of the Wheat Board, we met the 
Board on several occasions and talked about the cost of manufacturing. The Wheat 
Board on no occasion stated what figures they were showing for their cost of manu- 

facture. We undertook to make a survey of every market in the country to find out 


the actual cost per barrel for manufacturing flour. As near as we could judge the 


Wheat Board used the figure of 85 cents, or approximately so for the cost of manu- © 


facturing one barrel of standard flour. From. the reports I received at that time, the 


figure ranged from 65 cents per barrel to $1.42, depending upon the geographical loca- 


tion of the mill. One mill might have an Aiphone from being located at one point 
and be able to manufacture cheaper while another mill at another point might have 
a higher cost. The cost of manufacturing averages pretty well over the whole milling 


industry. The figure which the Board had as their standard was impossible, and we 
proved it. There were mills that closed down during the regime of the Wheat Board. 
Their manufacturing costs were high and they could not stand it. 


Mr. McContca: Would they not be at the same disadvantage if there was not 
any Wheat Board? 


Mr. Cornetu: The average freight rates are pinnate on thé same basis. Take 
a mill located at Montreal. ‘Their manufacturing costs might be higher than a mill 
located in the West, but the latter have to put their flour through a warehouse in Mont- 
real, which the Montreal mill has not to do. If you put in an arbitrary cost of manu- 
facture you are going to subsidize one mill to the detriment of the other. We can only 
go on the precedent of the last. Wheat Board. It was generally considered the domestic 
market along in December that prices were due for a sharp rise. That report was pre- 
valent all over the country. As the result, the mills were milling and were ‘fairly 
active in the domestic market, and the buyers were buying. During the last part of the 
year they were not. The same thing applied in the export business. Previous to the 
war and practically all during the war the export of flour ranged between. 6 per cent 
and 10 per eent of the total exports for that year, in monthly shipments at the sea- 
boatd. During the time of the Wheat Board exports of flour moved out of this 
country at as high as 22 per cent in one month and as low as 1 per cent in another 
month. We had the highest in ten years in one month and the lowest in ten years | 


in another month. ‘That is not a healthy condition for the mills. They are basing 


the price on the cost of manufacture every month. We were running at a low cost 


in the early part, and at the latter part the cost of manufacture went up. Tn con- 


nection with the export market, during the war period, as I understand tle situation, 
and at the time of the Wheat Board, there was a Royal Commission on wheat supplies 
sitting in the United Kingdom. Importers were allowed to ‘buy through the regular 
channels of trade, but had to have the sanction of the Royal Commission before they 
could bring the stuff in. After the war we started to make our own connections and 
sent men to the Old Country for that purpose. If the Wheat Board. takes over the © 


export of flour we are simply where we were before and compelled to start all over 


again. That is a condition we cannot stand. It costs money to put any article on 
the market. We have to do all our own advertising. Under the Wheat Board the 


‘ocean differential on flour was 25-cents. I make this statement positively, that if the | 


(Mr, ak Cc. Cornell. ] 
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millers had fens in control of the situation there lit never tae ba that OB Gane 
spread. As soon as de-control took place, the spread suapeys to ae cents per: hundred 
pounds and has remained there ever since. 4 

There were some questions asked about the prices & poatard Cae a think Mr. 
McMaster himself pointed out that so far as the whole milling industry is concerned, 
no matter where the mills are located, it is practically impossibble for a miller to 


_ ship very far back west of the mill, as the whole structure of freight rates moves — 


~ east. On a back haul you pay a high charge—on a mileage tariff in some cases— 
which is much higher than a straight commodity rate. The statement was, made that 
they bought flour milled in Winnipeg and Saskatoon, I cannot think that that is 
a true statement of the facts. You cannot buy flour milled in Winnipeg and Saska- 


toon. It must have moved in from a mill either south or west of Saskatoon. The ~ 


back haul cost and the rate would be prohibitive, unless the mill was absolutely com- 
pelled to slaughter the price of their flour. The statement that has been made with 
regard to an agreement on prices is unfounded. Go into the market to-day with 
tenders for 10,000 bags of flour and find out what price you will get it at. The whole 
system in the West is based practically on the zone rate. Over certain subdivisions 
certain prices rule. If that system was not in effect the mills would be confined to 
their own business. That fact was appreciated by Mr. Stewart during the life of the 


‘Wheat Board, and he put into effect, practically, the zone system that we have in 


effect to-day and which was in effect to a certain extent just before the establishment 
of the Wheat Board. The matter was investigated very thoroughly at that time, and 
Mr. Stewart appreciated that unless that system was in operation the domestic busi- 


ness of all the mills in the west would be demoralized. At the end of the Wheat — 


pvuard’s operation the price to the Canadian millers was $3.15. It is quite true that 
the Wheat Board said: “ We will buy back from you all surplus supplies of wheat 
you may have on hand that you do not want.” That is perfectly true, but it was 
almost a case of one man trying to out-guess another. Some mills sold every bushe} 
of wheat they had, and other mills did now They were oe to work off this high- 
priced wheat over the whole year. 


The Deputy CHamman: Gentlemen, Mr. Cornell i is now can to be questioned 
by members of this Committee. 


Mr. CamMpBELL: ‘The witness snoke about the L adeess to the milling sate if 
the export of flour was controlled. Would it he epopinio’. necessary for the ecu 
of flour to be controlled by the Wheat Board? 


Mr. Cornetu: I do not see how you can do anything else. Magerices, a 
Mr. Camppett: If the wheat was sold to you as it was before at a stated price, ‘ 


would it be necessary for the Wheat Board to control the | flour? 


Mr. Cornett: If you are asking for authority for the Wheat Boat to re 
the export and imports of flour. That is what they. are constituted for. ) ‘They had 
the power to prohibit exports and imports. ae a 


Mr. CamMpBELL: They did have before, yes. 


Mey 


Mr. Cornett: Under present conditions it is practically impossible to fad. oe 


we ship many different grades of flour for export at different prices, depending on 
the quality. 1 


Mr. CampBeLt: You spoke of the variations ke shipments of flour during the war. . 


Would not that be on account of the buyers? _ 


Mr. Cornett: I believe Mr. Stewart wanted to cas the figures on. both com 
modities at the same time. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Supposing there was no ages or ata oun of. the 
export of flour, but the whole of the wheat crop was in the hands of.a ‘Wheat Board 


and you had to buy it from the Wheat Board, would that interfere with. your business 


as an exporter of flour? 
 [Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 


+x tea n Tt a not if we could ‘coe our. ae ae day: to a at the 
Nae market price, not any artificial, fictitious price, and the Board would sell 
to us for future delivery Parcs on the world’s market; otherwise it would be a Benes to- 
mouth affair. : 


- Hon, Mr. Srevens: th thet ronda you hive to have the option privilege? Deal 
Mr. CORNELL: Absolutely. wey 
Mr. Evans: You were allowed to sell flour to countries where the Wheat Board 
was not ‘selling flour ? 
ee, MES CorNELL: Yes; provided -we nee a reberac: to the Beant In a great 
- many cases where tentative bids were made, through the delay in finding out what 


our surcharge was to that country, and in | receiving: a Government permit to ship ee 
flour, we lost the business. 


Hon. Mr. MorrerweEtx: Eas ‘dis witness any objection’ to a national voluntary. 


— Wheat Board? . 

Mr. Cornett: I. anaes say that we hace provided ‘diene are no compulsory fea- 
tures in connection with it, and we can be sure of getting our al euPp a at a 
price in line with the world’s market. - 

“Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: If the Board did not.do right by you, you would not 

-need to patronize it. 

Mr. Cornett: Exactly. 

Mr. Neiu: The previous witness and also this witness stated that there was no. 
arrangement in connection with the prices of flour quoted by the various mills. If 
’ that is the case, why is it that I, who am in the flour business and buy flour by the 

carload, when I ring up-three or four large well-known mills, invariably get the same 
quotation from each of them on their flour? There may be a variation in the price 
of bran and shorts, but the price of flour is always the same, and that condition has 

’ existed for years. How does this witness explain that condition ? 

Mr. Cornet: There is no explanation to give of that, except that the prices are 
always in line. You cannot help it. Do you want 2 particular patronage from any 
one mill¢ : # 

Mr. Newz: Will you ‘pasiaas why one miller cannot help selling his price at a 
different price to another man ? 

Mr. CorneELL: Competitive conditions set the price just as competitive eohdieon 
set, the price of wheat at the country points. 

Mr. Neri: Competitive cous, I pane the witness to say, make the 
price the same. ; 

Mr. CorneELL: Not she same cae at every point. 

Mr McConica: What do you mean by saying we have ‘competitive pees at 
our selling points in the country ? S 

Mr. Cornett: You have several. courte, clevators I will leave that for the 
_ Winnipeg Exchange to answer. 

Mr. Brown: You. indicated in the heeanae oh your remarks that the costs of * 
‘milling differ according to the geographical location of the. mills, and for other 
~ ‘reasons. If there is that free competition. in the milling without any arrangement 
for fixing prices, and in view of the fact that the costs of one miller must be much 

' gmaller than the cost of another, how is it that the prices are the same? Is one 
tmhiller making an exorbitant. profit ? | 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN : Is not-that the law Pty diminishing retume?: 

Mr: Cornetu: I think we have made that case very, very clear, that manufacturing 
‘costs are‘different. If every mill was located and selling flour at the point where the 


“milling took aie it would be a different matter, but’ we have to put our product all 
{EMr. EF. C. Cornell]: 
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over the country, and where you may ices an advantage 3 In gotting that fou to “the 3 


‘market the other charges bring it up to level. 
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Mr, Mittar: The difference in cost has been referred. to a Mr. sine Pile 


from 65 cents in one case to $1.42 in another, and you refer to other overhead charges 


that brought the various mills on a parity with regard to price when the Wheat Board 


does not funetion. Would those factors enter into the matter and place those different : 


mills on a parity when the Wheat Board does function? 
Mr. Cornet: No. | Pee ee 


Mr. Mituar: Then take the one mill atceioiee at 65 cents a Bartel: Te he 
flour was supplied to the Oe those overhead oe ges, a great t deal workd 
be! saved for the consumer ? “Sh 4 


Mr. Cornetu: It cannot be done, because you have to move your flour to the ‘point. 
where the market is. ~¢ 


~ Mr. Minuar: You, said a moment ago that the factor that places them on a 
parity under the Wheat Board is not flour. — Nae ca : 


Mr. Cornetyi: I. do not get your point. ry eras 
Mr. Minuar: In the one case a barrel of flour is faite atined at 65 ene and 


7 


\ 


ws 


in Qe other case at $1.42. You have stated that the placing: ‘of. the flour on the market | 


that is manufactured for 65 cents costs so much and is placed on a parity with the” 
flour manufactured at $1.42. Under the Wheat Board would this barrel of flour 
manufactured for 65 cents entail these extep. CHAFEE, or would it go saat to the | 
consumer without those extra charges ? : 


. CorneELL: No, because there was a set price on flour during | the existence se 
the ae Board. 


point? 2 


Hon. Mr/ STEVENS : Did Lay Wheat Board take se th at the mill or some. given a 


Mr. Corneii: Usually at he seaboard on the export market, and on ae domestic : 


market they simply set the price. 


sah 


Mr. Minar: You have referred to warehouse haoes. Would this Be oe aay a 


entail those warehouse charges under the Wheat Board? 


~ 


Mr. Cornetu: I would say generally, yes. } oh gee “ain 


Mr. Minar: It looks to me, according to your own, evidence, as if there should 
be quite a saving. A statement was made by Mr. Sales. to which you replied. Here — 


is the experience I had some time ago. I purchased flour at Indian Head—I have for-': 


gotten the price. A few days later I was in Vancouver. In fact, I purchased the | 
flour to send to Vancouver, believing I wads going to save some money, and when I 
_ got to Vancouver I found the same flour was selling ‘at, r think, five cents a hundred 
‘less. ‘ 
Mr. Bidaneit: That | is a competitive condition jheit is on ) every mene fc. across. ‘the 
Dominion. | OR 


Mr. Mituar: Those competitive nena hone 46 not. eiatite: as much as we mee 


i | 


ey 


‘like. The price of wheat i is not fixed by competition but by the Grain to ae 


‘My. Cornett: That is a matter for the Grain Exchange. : SL aie 


hee 


Mr, Sates: Have you the. questions T handed to echt eR mM a Mat re a 


Mr. Corneti: Yes, and we tried to get the information, but unfortunately the 


‘questions were given at a very late hour. vA es rk 


Mr. Sates: Give me what you have got. AS RA Parner cay 


; m pat 
\ | as Fok, og 


Mr. Cornetu: You asked for prices at Saskatoon and Medicine Hatt 


Mr. Oornert: On wheat and flour on ae 31, 1921, November 30, Goad cas Os 


ae hs Bibs 


Mr. Sates: And Moosejaw. Brahe 1 faves ® 


) 
ly. 


s 
4 


December 31, 1921. The actual prices paid for No. 1 Northern wheat at ert i 


sion F. C. Cornell.] . 


on 


es ‘on Otiahar 314 was. 5 95 eee per. bushel; ‘November, a December, oT cents, e ae is 
m Mr. Sates: Now, flour. .°:* LO ee ae | tein ou 


% 


a NET. CorNELL: Flour prices at that time were selling in the neighbourhood of Pe 
$3 30 per bag. — : ; . | 


- Mr. Sa.es: To the eS : : | 
Mr. ‘Cornet: I do not know he consumers’ price; we are not inberested | in. selling | 


flour to the consumer. 


y 


. 


et 


~The Deputy Cuairman: You sell to some of the big brokers? 
Mr. Corneui: Yes. ; 
Mr. Saks: $3, 30 at all these points on all those commodities, 
“Mr, CORNELL: ‘Approximately so, yes. e, 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Might I ask the witness to repeat that statement in a louder voice? 


Mr. CorNELL : Flour was selling at these points at approximately $3.30 per bag of - 
“oR pounds on the 31st day of October, November and December, 1921. 


Mr. Sates: Could you tell us the price you sold the flour at during the period of 
the Wheat Board’s operations until the: price was raised 50 cents f | 


a Cornett: I could not say. ANA ae : Ras 
, SALES: Surely some of you know that? 
e. CORNELL: I have not the figures with me. 


Mr, Sates: Mr. Chairman, it seems to be impossible to eet this information from 
the witnesses. During the operation of the Wheat Board the farmer was receiving 


- practically $2.63 at Fort William or, less freight, $2.40 a bushel. Three times that. is 


$7.20, and we were buying flour at about $7.25, three bushels of wheat for a sack of 


flour. This fall, he states, it is 95 cents.. I think he is probably quoting the carload 


price instead ofthe load price. We were selling wheat by the load at the country | 
elevator, not by carload, and getting \80'cents a bushel, and buying our flour at $4.15. 
This year we were paying five bushels of. wheat for a sack of. flour, and it all leads to 
the conclusion that the consumer would not aes if the ets alee was regulated 


_ as it was under the Wheat Board, | 


General Lapette: M ay T answer that statement: Mr. Chairman ? 
The Deputy Cuairman: Yes. , 


General LABELLE: In the’ first place, you are fees about the oné grade of flour. 
T'c begin with, there was a difference of about 70 cents a barrel between the quality 


of the flour you were buying then and the quality of flour you are buying now. When 


rf 


flour was so high per bushel the cost of manufacture is the same whether the price of 
wheat is high or low, there is a lave proportion of the lower priced wheat than the 


higher. 

Mr. Sates: I did not aes get that. 

General LAbeie: If it takes 3 bushels of wheat at ne 80 to make a barrel Ce flour—— 

Mr. Sates: Not to make it, to buy. The | 

General LABELLE: I sell it and I buy it, and I make flour: wath it and suppose you 
‘are paying $2.60 for each bushel I buy, my cost price is 85 cents a barrel and you 
realize the proportion when wheat is down to 85 cents, my proportion at 85 cents, © 
towards wheat at $2.60 is quite different. 

The Drepury CuairMan: I suppose raw entetiat may vary but the raniuke Chae | 
cost of changing the raw material into the flour remains, whether grinding the hign 
priced wheat or the lower priced wheat. 

Mr. Sates’ I. quite | agree with you. We find that out by experience. For 


instance, we were paying just about as much, for boots when we could not get hides 
| Mr. F. C. Cornell. ] 
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here, as when “hides were ‘oe nie oats ‘priods ey the: cat ‘of eae Go is far more Moy 


important than the cost: of the: “Taw material, of am looking at at site the exchange “3 


point of view. 


General LABELLE : I can assure you on the part of the miller that this As “not 
correct. . 


The Deputy hae Mr. Sales ead he ae ms ag phat the price of flour / ~ 


“was or the price of wheat. Just say what you want, because it seems to me it is 


evidence Which should be available, and we perhaps could. get it if it is available. 


_ Mr. Sates: Our farmers in the West have wanted time and time again and we have 
talked the matter over as to why it was we got for three bushels of wheat a sack of — 
flour from the Wheat Board, and when we wanted a ‘sack of flour in October this year - 


we had to deliver 5 bushels of wheat to ‘get that sack delivered. I want to know why.’ 


I readily realize the cost of production is the same, but there is less cost in the raw 
material which enters into’ that and the idea with: us is that the mills'are taking an 
undue advantage because of that regulation. — x al 


The Deputy CuairmMan: What you asked for, a just forect ae it was; what 
price flour was selling at at certain dates. That should be available. You should be — 
able to get that information. It has been asked for, and I would like as Chairman of — 
the Board to have Mr. Cornell furnish it. Just ae me what this is. s0 ech we will 


‘be sure to have it right. 


' My. Sates: The price of wheat and the price of flour at the end of the month of . 
October, 1921, and November and December. ‘ 


The Deputy Cuamman: That has been given. be ae 


Mr. Sates: Now then the price of flour under the Wheat Board until the raise 
was made of 50 cents a bushel for wheat. Et 


The Deputy CHARMAN: The price of flour at aacecetaey dates the year Tetared. 


Mr. Sates: No, they raised the price 50 cents a bushel on November baie I think 
it was the year before. 


The Deputy CHairMAN: The Wheat Board existed ca we long. ee aCe . 
| Hon. Mr. Stevens: 1919, a year. ae Mii 
The Deputy CHARMAN: Would you furnish the opts with ee eost dokhe: 


Ny 


- end of each of the 12 months during which the Wheat Board existed of both wheat 


‘and flour at say, Saskatoon. © at 


Mr. Saues: Alright. Paya k, hate / fae Es 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Would it not be accurate i we had this: I don’t fn it is 
fair to suggest that we. simply take a bartering position on this on what you could - 
barter, wheat for flour. Why not take this position: What was the cost of “wheat at a. 
given date, and what: was: the cost of manufacturing, what was the valtte of tie 
product? 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: The price of oe product? és 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The price of the product placed on anes taaxkee and take " 
exactly the same price this year or whenever you’ like, say the fall of 1919 and the 
fall of 1921. You would have to get a fair comparison because as Mr. ‘Labelle. has 
properly pointed out, you have a great mill expense with its overhead, with its original 
cost of installation; that means a fixed charge for all time on that mill; and there 
is insurance and all those figures. That applies as much to wheat grown at 85 cents 
2s at $5 a bushel, but when wheat is $5 a bushel you spread your fixed charge over a 
larger sum of money. We will say wheat is 50 cents for the sake of argument. You 
spread 50 cents over $5 you have 10 per cent. You spread it over $10 you. have 60 per 
cent. It is not fair to say these fixed charges must come oe corresponding to > 

[Mr. F. C. Cornet. ] eet at a : “Ze 
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F “the gt in va oriee Pog gt seodagl. If we want an accurate estimate we must take 
those factors, into consideration, and have these principles apply to both occasions. 
‘The Deputy Onamman: I will ask Mr. Cornell, who is Secretary of the Association 
to produce at our next meeting the cost of wheat, the cost of production and the price 
of flour for the time during which the Wheat Board, the 12 months during which the 
Wheat Board was in operation, and the corresponding 12 months starting from the 
time the Wheat Board ceased geet e ‘would that be satisfactory? 
_ Mr. Sates: And this year as well. 
The Deputy CuairmMan: The twelve months Daas 


Mr. Campsexu: In the figures you have asked for, you do not mention Sebel 
it is street price or track price. There should be some distinction made. _—_, 

The Depury Cuamman: Mr. Sales, I don’t know what a street price is or a 
track price is. Which one should I ask for? : 

Mr\ Sates: That would be street price. Would you include in it the eit, at 
Montreal also? | 

_ The Deputy eee an is an Heorant western point, and Montreal 

is an important eastern point. | : 

Mr. Luoas: I would like to ask the witnes if his association of millers operated 
at a profit during the operation of the Wheat Board? 

Mr. Corneti: Our Association is not in business for profit. 

‘Mr. Lucas: The individual millers operated at a profit. 


Mr. Cornet: That is a a I cannot answer. Some millers did and some 
millers did not. 


Mr. Lucas: I understand Mr. Labelle said he did as‘a miller. What I would like 
to get at is this. If they operated at a profit during the Wheat Board, how did that 
profit compare with the profits now when they are under decontrol, to show whether 


the price will not be affected through profits as compared with ven years when 
they were not under control. | \ 


> 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS : Take into consideration the conditions. Your question is 
absurd. | 

3 The Deputy CHAIRMAN: oho you tell, Mr. Lucas, Sais speaking, whether the 
mills are doing better as far as your opinion goes, under control or under decontrol. 
—A. Shee are doing better under decontrol I think. 


Sates: Was there any ae done & the mills. by the operation of the. 
Wheat Bard: | | 


Mr. Cornetu: They say yes, and some other people say no. 


Mr. Goop: I would like to point out in reference to Mr. Stevens’ remarks, that 
the farmers cannot very easily charge up a stated interest on their investment when 
the price of wheat dropped from $3 a bushel to$1 a bushel. .I just thought the point 
might escape the Committee, as the argument he advanced on behalf of tena might 
be advanced on behalf of the farmers. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I’ submit it is not a fair proposition at all to say that I : 
Eemccn this argument on behalf of the millers. I made no such argument on 
behalf of the millers. I stated what is absolutely an economic law as you cannot 
escape it. You may kid yourself into thinking you can escape it, but you cannot, 
and I resent very very strongly the suggestion of Mr. Good, and on one or two other 
occasions, that when I make an observation of this kind it is interpreted as being on 
behalf of the millers. Let me tell the farmers here present, and it may not be much 
comfort.to the millers. I am inclined to favour the establishment of a Wheat Board, 
but I want to say that observations of this kind are not very much calculated to 
(Mr. F. C. Cornell,] 
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encourage one to seek for the catab lieben’ of the Wiest ued: ee woulda come ara 
the conclusion it does not make a bit of difference what you do. ‘You can never a 
satisfy some men and you cannot discourage this opinion or that opinion and still 
get a bat in the’eye for it. Now T have been sitting here very quietly listening woe 
innumerable speeches every time a question is asked, and I have only asked a few 

_ questions and I think they are more or less calculated to get correct information, 
| What I want to do is this, and I hope the gentlemen accept it in’ good faith, that we 
should get information that is accurate and not half-baked, that is what we want. 
What is the use getting answers to certain questions, and when you come to put them’ 
into legislation you will find the premises are wrong.’ This question as propounded 
must be considered before you take advantage of the implied results or the result 
that «was hoped to be secured, and my friend says he does not calculate his interest 
on his plant when he discussed this, but take a mill plant like Ogilvys, Lake of the 
Woods, they can mill cheaper when they are milling on an enormous scale. That 
plant has out say, $2,000,000 of bonds, sometimes more than that bearing interest, 
and I want to suggest that no intelligent Committee of Parliament will refuse to 
recognize that the interest on those bonds are a legitimate charge. If that is the | 
policy, let us know it, because I for one will never subscribe to it. That is the 
situation I say we have to face, and we might as well face it now as at any other — 
time, and I would ask Mr. Good and some others when I make a proposal of this — 
kind to please keep their opinions to themselves as far as my advancing arguments 
for the millers 1s concerned. 


The Deputy CHatrMaAn: I accepted Mr. Stevens suggestion, because I thought it 
was a perfectly just one, and I thought the Committee thought so too, and I think | 
Mr. Good’s reflections were “ Out of the fullness of the heart, the month speaketh.” - 
There are times when people are accustomed to charge interest on their capital — 
invested. If they did this they would get discouraged looking at the deficit, but I 
don’t think. there was any reflection meant and I think the whole Committee has- 
been co-operating and working in most splendid harmony, and I am sure that pec | 
will be persisted in. Did you wish to say something, Mr. Good? 


Mr. Goon: T want to say in the first place that I am sorry that Me. Sire I has. 
misinterpreted my remarks. I certamly did not impugn his motives at all, I only — 
wished to point out that perhaps in connection with his remarks the millers would be 
justified in making certain representations, but the effect of that fact should draw 
out what appeared to be that they might appear to be justified in claiming, as perhaps 
they are justified in claiming. I am not disputing that upon a certain percentage of 
stock there is an overhead on their. investment, and I wish to point out for the 
information of those present that the farmers are .at least in a similar position and hen 
I say that if Mr. Stevens or any other gentleman here has misinterpreted my remark 
I certainly wish to correct the misinterpretation, and apologize for any apparent 
impugning of motives or anything of that sort. I certainly want to state very 
frankly that Mr. Stevens’ remarks in this Committee, so far as I have heard them 
have been very fair, and I hope he will extend to me the same tolerance that I extend 
to him. Just while I am on my feet I want to ask Mr. Cornell as to how the cost 
of milling was determined, as to whether or not— . 


The Deputy Cuamman: Let us have one question at a time. eae of all how 
is the cost of milling determined ? 


‘ 


Mr: Goop: I am just amplifying my question as to ee the cost of milling was 
determined, this cost that is alleged to vary between 65 cents and $1.42. Was that — 
for a barrel of flour? Now, I want to know whether or not included in the estimated — 
cost of manutacture there was the interest on the investment, or if not what elements. 4 
cr what items were included in the cost. I presume that the cost of selling: he vivdeosn’s 


[Mr. F. -C. Cornell.} .” 
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‘a anid all that’ sone 5 of ie « was not cued. - Shank ders is a . little doubt in my 


raind and perhaps there i is in the minds of others here as to how that cost was ee 


a, gine | . ar 


. Cornett: I Spare say at. She Beane: time just how that eost was deter- 
lt I know it was determined on exactly the same basis as the Canadian ee 
Board asked for their cost return. 


‘Mr. Goon: Did it include ‘interest. for Aoestment’ i“ 

Mr. Cornett: I don’t think 0. We made up two statements, if 2 ne 
correctly, the first one included investments, the second one did not. 

The/ Deputy NEES, Could you have that for us at the next meeting. 


Mr. Cornetu: No, sir. ‘These records are destroyed, and not only that they 
were given me in confidence, I am not ‘prepared to mire. | them to anyone else. That 
is the understanding I got them on. 


The Deputy Cuamman: It just strikes me that he value of all evidenue is 


depreciated when a broad statement is made, and then there is a disposition shown 


to desire to withhold information, to show how that statement is built up. Any more 
guestions to Mr. Cornell. I must. thank Mr. Cornell on behalf of the Committee. Is 
there any more business we have before us this morning, any more witnesses to be 
heard? - ; 


Mr. J OHNSON: Might I ask what the agenda is for to-morrow ? 

The Derury CuamMman: Let us find out if there are any more witnessés to-day. 
Mr. Cornetu: There are no more to-day. e ( 

The Deputy CuairmMan: What is the agenda for to-morrow. 

Mr. Cornett: The Winnipeg Grain Exchange to-morrow. 

The Deputy CHatRMAN: Does it say who are going to be here? JI don’t know 


} 


. the they will be. 


Mr. Cornet: Dr. Magill is here. ae 
The Derury Cuamman: Is he here now. Dr. Magill would you like to get 


started? We have half an hour, and a large number of us are Scotch and we are fond — 


of saving time as well as other things. 


Dr. Maginn: I might make one or two preliminary remarks, and what I. am going 
to submit to this Committee consists mainly of a few figures. The figures are in the 
form of charts. That would form the essence of my statement, and these charts— 
I have not got. them here, but I have some preliminary remarks to make before intro- 
ducing these figures, and if it is your wish I will make these now. 


The Deputy CHatrMan: I am in the hands of the Committee but my own per- 
sonal feeling would be we should get started and get these dabei and we could 
afterwards go into hes charts. 


Rosert Magix called, sworn and examined. | 
} \ 4 ® 

Wirness: Of course, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I don’t wish to make any 
statements to-day and if I show just a little hesitation in the construction. of my 
sentences, I would ask you to bear with that. The first preliminary remark that I 
would wish’ to make to the Committee, if it is in order is this: The grain trade has 
been investigated very many times during the last thirty years. I wish to say on 
behalf of the Winnipeg grain trade that we appreciate very deeply this fact that the 
speakers for the Council of Agriculture before this Committee put their case on a 
very high plane. They called no names; they’ flung no charges against the grain 
trade, and any violence of language was left by them altogether to a gentleman from 


t {[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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Mosonte outage the millers, oeneae as a grain broker, i Alpine: comer . 


violent charges against the trade, not because of any evidence which he submitted, 


but because of incomplete. press reports of an investigation that had never been com- _ 


pleted and because of rumor, and he made charges against the imspection system, 
and against our deliveries of grain at Fort William without submitting details of the 
numbers of the cars, dates or anything else, and on that kind of evidence he flung 
his charges of robbery. - We appreciate very deeply the fact that the representations 
ot the farmers befor@ this committee took a very high level. The farmers argued 
, their case on what they believed to be genuine economic grounds and we desire to do 
the same. The next remark I wish to make_is this: judging from some reports one 
would imagine that the Winnipeg grain trade and the Wheat Board, the old Wheat 
Board, stood in the relation of mortal enemies. Now, what were the facts? When 
the Wheat Board got together under the Defence of the Realm Act what did they do? 


They negotiated with the Winnipeg grain trade, and the negotiation. resulted in the — 


employment by the Canada Wheat Board of nearly the whole of the trade. The 
Wheat Board when it met had no elevators, and the Government had no elevators to 
give it. They had no elevator managers or staff. The Wheat Board called in and 
employed the companies that manager what the farmer members themselves have 
described before this committee as the splendid, the almost unsurpassed machinery 
for the handling of grain that we possess in Canada. The Wheat Board called in the 
grain trade. The Wheat Board used the elevators. The Wheat Board used the man- 
agers. The Wheat Board used the staffs and the elevators from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The Wheat Board employed the lake shippers for the loading of boats. They 
employed the clearing houses. They employed the brokers. They employed the com- 
mission men, and they employed the freight shippers and the exporters to take the 
grain at Fort William and place it at the seaboard for them. The Wheat Board 
employed, I suppose, 75 per cent or perhaps 80 per cent of the existing grain trade 
at Winnipeg. Not only did they employ them; they paid them. They paid them a 
fair and reasonable return for their services, and if we at the present time object to 
the recreation of the Wheat Board, it is not because of any specific deal; it is not 
because they did not treat us fairly and reasonably; it is not because we have any 
belief that they failed in their services—they rendered splendid service,—I am speaking 
of the Wheat Board—not merely to the producers of this Dominion, but to the whole 
ef this Dominion. It is not for such reasons as that that we appear here to-day to 


make a case on the other side. We did not, and we cannot to-day, regard the old ~ 


- Wheat Board as simply a selling agency. We cannot do that, because if you take 


up the Order in Council extending the powers of the Wheat Hone! oe not know - 


whether they are on the table—— 


The CuamMan: Which Order in Council ? 


Mr. Maciti: The report of the. Wheat Board gubened ‘all the Orders in ‘Council, ‘ 


and probably the members of the Committee are familiar with the powers of the 
Board. In that Order in Council the very first paragraph empowers the Wheat Board 


to buy and sell wheat, and if you read some other parts you will find that the Wheat 
Board had power to put out of business every other buyer of wheat. It had power to — 


compel every handler of wheat to take a license from them. Under the Canada Grain 
Act, the handlers of wheat had licenses from the Dominion Government. But the 
license of the Dominion Government was not enough for the Wheat Board. The 
Wheat Board made every handler of wheat take a license from the Wheat Board. 


Let me turn to the Order in Council. The Order in Council 1589 dated Ottawa, 
Thursday, the 31st day of July, 1919, reads that the Board shall have HA fc to buy. and. 


sell wheat and wheat products at any point in Canada. 
_ [Mr. Robert Magill.] | | Rea 
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That is HOE ie Tf you Took at t the regulations issued by the “Wheat Board you 
find ths: (Reads) — 


“When wheat’ Sook ete by. a licensee of the Boa arrives in store at a 
public terminal elevator as above provided or ‘any other point pursuant to the 
regulations or dizections of the Board, the Board will purchase or provide a 
purchaser for the same.’ 


# 


—_ 


That is het all. You find that the Board can require any man who owned wheat 


- and had it either in the warehouse, or in the car or shed—they could require him to 


hand that wheat over to them or. to any party whom they named. In other words, 
the Wheat Board had not only power to buy the wheat; it had power to seize wheat, 


to commandeer-it. That is not all. The Wheat Board is a peculiar kind of selling 


0 


agency because, as I have stated, it had power to put all other agents in this country 
out of See Selling agents ay a rule do not have that power. That is not all. 
The Wheat Board had compulsory powers over railway companies. That, of course, 
is recognized. The Wheat Board had certain compulsory powers over lake shippers. 
The Wheat Board superseded the Canada Grain Act in regard to the licenses, in 
regard to the car distribution and in some other respects. Not many selling agents in 


Canada can do that. That is not all.- The Wheat Board had power to supersede the | 


tariff legislation of this country. The Governments of the United States and Canada 
might have free wheat, free trade in wheat and wheat products. But the Wheat 


Board was given the.power to prohibit the export out of Canada or the importation 


into Canada of any wheat or wheat products otherwise than in accordance with the 
‘regulations or orders of the Board. I do not know why it has been insisted on so often 
that the Canada Wheat Board was simply another selling agency. The phrase 

“selling agent” may be studied either in commercial practice in this country or in our 
commercial law; but in either our commercial practice nor in our commercial law— 
I speak with all due deference sir as you are an expert in law—but I feel that I am 
Tight in saying that neither in our commercial practice nor in our commercial law 
can we find a selling agent vested with such vast powers as this. You can eall a man 
anything; you can call me a beauty; but if you speak of a Board as simply a selling 
agent, if you describe it that way, you must surely admit that a selling agent who is 
empowered to buy, who is empowered to, commandeer—who has the vast powers I 
have named by law—is not the kind of selling agent that we find anywhere in Canadian 
commercial practice or in Canadian commercial law: Now then, if the Wheat Board 


were only a selling agent there should be no difficulty or very little difficulty about ik » 


There could be very little constitutional difficulty about it. I speak again sir with all 
due reference. But I interpret the decision of the law officers of the Crown as mean- 


ing that those compulsory powers are the essence of the constitutional difficulty. s 


There would be no such difficulty with a voluntary board, for the agent in commercial 
practice and in commercial law is a servant. His master or employer igs called the 
principal, and under our law the agent must take his orders from the principal. But 
under the Wheat Board, everybody had to take orders from the Wheat Board, and we 
did—there is no mistake about that. The old Wheat Board, created out of our Defence 
of the Realm Act, created for the purpose which was perhaps essential to the defence 
of the country in the economic sphere—such a Wheat Board, all such institutions in 
the United Kingdom, in every part of the British Dominions—all such agencies were 
war agencies for the defence of the nation. It would have defeated the purpose for 
which they were created had they been created merely as selling agents. So far as wheat 
was concerned, they were our masters through and through: and it is only confusing 
the issue I think—we at all events who are in the grain trade, considering its powers, 
cannot regard them merely as selling agents, and you can make very little comparsion 
between a board of that kind as a seller of wheat and a seller as defined in commercial 
practice. 
° {Mr. Robert Magill. ] 
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I shall go on to. another point. » ms an to aes aM Comaitttt 43 sie will ls 7 
aie phrase, “marketing of wheat.” We have heard it ‘often. Our farmers. cut their 
wheat in the west, thresh it, but not many: of them, I understand, stack it.. Asia rule, 
it is threshed from the stook. I do not know whether some of the Galicians thresh 
the wheat; as a rule it is threshed from the stook. I think you will all agree that 
the farmer does not market his wheat so long as he keeps it on his farm. We will all 
agree with this that when he hauls it to the elevator and sells it, he markets his wheat... 
But does he market his wheat when he hauls it to the elevator and holds it in store? 
Does he? That is the question I want to put. Is he marketing his wheat when he 
keeps it in store? I do not think he is. We call it visible wheat, and yet through 
the many discussions on this subject it has been assumed that all wheat hauled out 
was marketed. My judgment is that the wheat sold is marketed. The wheat stored 
is held where it can be quickly marketed, but I do not think it is altogether correct to 
speak of that as the marketing of the wheat. In the case presented by the Couneil 
of Agriculture to the Government, the statement is made that the increase in price 
this year began in February, and that when the increase began or showed itself only 
30,000,000 bushels of the total crop was available for that increase, and that all the 
rest of the crop was marketed before the increase took effect so to speak. I have: not 
the memorandum here, but most of you will recall what it stated. What I want to 
suggest is that in the month of August there were three and a half million bushels of 
new wheat inspected, and in September there were 32,000,000 bushels of new wheat 
imspected, and the September prices were higher than the prices have been since. All 
that was imspected, was it all marketed? I do not know. Some of it was sold at 
that high September price. The rest of it at all events. was in store, and was available. — 
It was in a position in which it could have been sold at the September prices. - The | 
30,000,000 bushels were in the farmers’ hands by the ist February according to the 
Council of Agriculture. I do not know. It is very hard to state how much wheat 
is held!on the farms but I know that Mr. Sanford Evans estimated that five weeks 
later there were still 40,000,000 bushels on the farms to be hauled out. Whether Mr. 
Sanford Evans’ estimate is correct I cannot undertake to say. We can all guess; 


and one man’s guess is as good as another and a darned sight better. But it is true S 
that while the price this year declined, of the wheat that was held in storé in the 


elevators a considerable percentage was owned by the farmer himself and that when 
this increase set in a considerable percentage of the wheat at Fort William was held 
by the farmer himself. I submit that it is hardly fair to say that only 40,000, 000 
bushels of the present crop will be sold at the higher price. It forgets how much was 
hauled out in September; it forgets how much was held in store by the farmer ax 
weeks after the higher price had set in. The reason for that statement is. probably — 
the condensed summary. I am quite certain that there was no intention tobe unfair 
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in giving the figures. It is probably due to the necessity of presenting their case in Hy as 


a very condensed form, but it does emphasize what you mean by the marketing | of y 
wheat in Canada. Mr. Hamilton made out the best case in my judgment. He gaye 
the figures of the wheat marketed by Canada and of the wheat bought by nga 
~ month by month, 70,000,000 or 60, 000,000 » marketed by us, and 20,000,000 - 
30,000,000 bought by England in the same month. There is no mortal man See 


when the English buy the wheat that is unloaded in their ports in the month of Fo 


October. This we do know, that wheat unloaded in English ports in the month of 
October was bought three, four or six months before October began. We know that. 

England has to provide flour and bread for 45,000,000. people, and Germany hag to. 
provide for 65,000,000 people. Do you suppose tha it is their purchases in the month © 
of October that are landed there during the month of October? At the present ‘timet . 
the English and European buyers who can afford it are buying the new erop of © 
‘Kansas wheat which will be cut next July, making absolute iron-clad contracts with . 


exporters on this continent with regard to the wheat that is not yet cut. Mr. ie 
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Robinson, satctlio: DP rebocs fees like. ae pele $n) ella what right any 
~ man had to sell wheat before it was cut? If you do not sell the wheat before it is cut, 
you will give it away after it is cut; you will not sell it. Do you think it is possible 
for the European peoples who are dependent upon the imported flour and wheat. to 
ensure their supplies by day to day purchases. atter the wheat is cut? I am sure there 
ig not. a man in this room who believes. that. Those overseas countries ‘buy their 
wheat months and months ahead, and if we are not in a position to offer our wheat 
until we cut it, we will not sell them the wheat; we will make them a present of it. 
Other countries will—if we do not—make such commercial arrangements with those. 
people who estimate ahead their needs in the matter of wheat. They will find people. 
willing to contract with them for the supply of their foodstuffs three, four or six 
e months, and if ‘necessary, ‘twelve months ahead. I suppose every member of this 
' eommittee knows about the British Mercantile Marine, the greatest creation of the 
European war, greater far than our navy. The curious thing about Britain is that 
she pays no attention to elevator buildings; she has a few port elevators, that is all. 
England only plans to have seven or eight weeks’ supply of wheat for her. 45,000,000 
people actually in Britain. They are not interested in the elevator costs of carrying 
wheat. They leave that to the United States and to us; but they have based their 
- whole commercial existence on the mercantile marine, and they want their liners to 
go out from Britain carrying their products to the ends of the earth every week in 
the year, and to return with full cargoes every week in the year. As long as Great 
Britain can ensure that condition of affairs, there will not be any fear of. our 
commercial defeat.. How can she do that? Those liners leave Britain.every week 
carrying their stuff to Canada, the United States, Argentina, Australia and India, 
to every country where there is food to ship back, and those vessels return with food- 
stuffs. I shall be able to submit charts showing how uniform are the deliveries of. 
’ wheat in the English ports every week in the year. ~It is almost as though it were 
_ deliberately planned by a board of the ablest men in the British Isles. It is only 
the outcome of the biggest thing in British commercial life, the work of the mer- 
cantile marine, and the whole success of English commerce has been determined 
by the vessels regularly leaving Britain with full cargoes and regularly returning, full. 
_ When do the English buy our. wheat? We have no October wheat on the boards yet. 
We thought you were going to close us down. During the year the Wheat Board was 
in existende we could not operate on the Grain Exchange until we got permission, 
eould not put_up October wheat until we got permission. What happened? The 
--Wheat Board could not sell the new crop ahead ‘because it was not permitted by law, 
‘and we were not permitted to try it. What happened? The British said, “We 
cannot buy: your October: wheat ahead.. We must buy wheat.” They bought wheat 
_ everywhere, and they bought so much wheat at a time when we could not sell or 
‘make arrangements with them for our new crop that when we did get our crop on the 
market they hardly gave us one bid for five months. Whose fault was it? It was due 
to our own stupidity, very very largely. 
Supposing wheat is not sold but is held in elevators; what is the cost of Holding 
. to the man who holds it? If a farmer holds his wheat and does not sell it, what is the 
gost to him of holding it for a higher price? The cost is made up of storage, interest 
and insurance charges. The storage charge is fixed by law under the Canada Grain 
Act through the Board of Grain Commissioners, at 1/30th of a cent per bushel per 
day, including insurance; so that the storage and insurance charges cost the farmer 
a cent per bushel per month. The other item is the interest, and with wheat at present 
_ prices and money at 6 per cent or 7 per cent, the interest charge to-day is practically 
half a cent per bushel per month. At the present time if a farmer holds a bushel of 
wheat in storage at-a Fort William terminal elevator, he must pay a cent and a half 
per bushel per month to that elevator as long as he keeps the wheat there. This is - 
what we call the carrying cost of wheat. *This is as well known to every Western 
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man as A B O, but not to Eastern nie, eh and t, would’ note out” that. a, Bee 
bushel of wheat in the month ef December at Fort William is worth $1 and is taken a 
to Montreal at a cost of 12 cents or 15 cents, it will be worth $1.12 or $1. 15 Ab >. 
Montreal; that is the cost of transportation. But if a bushel of wheat in: the month 
of December at Fort William is worth a dollar, what ought it to be worth if it is 
kept there five months? Five cents and five times a half (which is two and a half) 
would make it worth $1.073. Take, for instance, two farmers living side by side who 
send two carloads of wheat to Fort William in December. One farmer sells his wheat 
at $1 a bushel, and the other farmer holds it for five months for a higher price and 
‘pays seven. cents carrying charges and gets $1.04 or $1.05 per bushel for it. Then he 
goes to his neighbour and says “ You sold at a dollar, you ‘fool, I sold at $1.05 and 
beat you out.” Such a conversation could only occur in the East.’ It could never 
eccur on the prairie provinces! Se! 
| Tomorrow I desire to submit some figures on the alos tie price. of wheat every 
day in the year, from the year 1908. I will do so in the form of pictures.. I would: 
also submit to this Committee’that if you take into consideration the cost of carrying 
the wheat in elevators, the statement that wheat is always cheap three months in the 
year and always dear during the following nine months is not ‘true. I want to 
submit that it is not true on the average in times of péace. I will surrender to you 
the war years. I want to prove that it.is not true. on the average. Supposing the 
farmer keeps his wheat at home on his farm and does not pay the cent and a half a 
bushel charges. You will agree with me that he loses the interest, anyway. He must. 
have bins in which to hold that wheat. We shall not bother about fire insurance, 
because the danger of fire on a farm is practically nil, out in that country anyway. It 
is not’so much the danger of fire as the danger of being frozen that causes farmers to 
be afraid. There are other risks involved in holding wheat on a farm. The living 
organs in the wheat berry require 13 per cent moisture in order to survive, and if the — 
moisturé goes to 16 per cent or 18 per cent, it is excessive, and every farmer knows the 
danger of holding wheat if it contains too much moisture if there are no means of 
treating it and drying it. The point is that if an elevator should receive a cent. and 
a half a bushel a month for carrying the farmers wheat, should not the farmer have 
anything for that service if he carries it at home? ‘There are just two ways of 
treating it. We may say he should not count that service any more than he counts, 
the labour of his wife and children. He may provide that service for. nothing and. = 
leave it to the wise Secretary of the Grain Exchange to tell him how well he is” Fie 
doing! I think the farmer who keeps his wheat. at home in the winter. months is.) 
just as much entitled to that charge as the farmer who puts it in storage. Now, — xe 
gentlemen, I will ask you to wait until I get my charts before continuing my - 
evidence. ; eae ase 
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The Committee adjourned at 1 o'clock pm. until 1d bleak a.m. on Tuesday, 
April 25. i j 
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~SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND COLONIZATION 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock, am. Present:—Messieurs Kay 
(in the Chair), Anderson, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Carruthers, Charters, 
Evans, Forke, Forrester, Good, Halbert, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Jones, 
Kennedy (Glengarry and Stormont), Lapierre, Leader, Léger, Lovie, Lueas, 
MacKelvie, MacLean (Prince), McMaster, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, Morrison, 


- Motherwell, Pritchard, Rankin, Sales, Sexsmith, Sinclair (Ozford), Sinclair (Queens, — 


P.E.I.), coh onee. Stansell, Stevens, Sa eae Thurston, Tolmie, Warner, 
White, Wilson and Woodsworth. 


Mr. Robert Magill, Secretary of the ‘Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was again in 
attendance and was further examined. The statistics and reports submitted by this 
witness, marked as exhibit No. 1, were ordered to be included and printed in the 


minutes of evidence. Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned at one o’clock, p.m., to meet at eleven o’clock, a.m., on 
Wednesday, April 26th, 1922. | 


ARTHUR GLASIER, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Included is exhibit No. 1, “Statistics and Reports of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange.” | 
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| MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Committee Room 424, 
Hovusrt or ComMMons, 
Turspay, April 25, 1922. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o'clock, a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHamMan: The meeting will please come to order. I believe, gentlemen, 


‘ "yesterday you had the pleasure of listening to Dr. nee He has not yet finished, 


and is ready to continue this morning. 
Dr. Macitt: Mr. Chairman, I have some figures about the movement of the crop 


to lag I wish to refer for a moment, 


ih 


r. Sates: Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Magill starts his evidence in connection 
a these charts, I wonder if I might be permitted to ask a question. I should like 
to do so now, in as much as there is a meeting of the sub-committee of the Govern- 


ment with the western premiers, dealing with the Natural resources question, which 
is a forty or fifty year old question. I also want to be here, but in as much as I 


cannot be in both places at once, I should like to have my question asked now, as I 
did with Mr. Hamilton the other morning, if that would be agreeable to Mr. Chair- 
man and to the Committee. It is not a very. important question, but it is one that 


_has been on my mind. 


The Cuarman: I think the Committee would be very glad to allow that. 
Mr. Sates: I will have to address a few remarks though, to the Committee, Dr. 


Magill. I have noticed, Mr. Chairman, that during all the evidence practically all 


the millers who have given evidence took the ground that they did not like the idea 


of being confined in their purchases by a compulsory Wheat Board. They all took 


x 
, 


the ground that they wanted the liberty to buy where there were many sellers, or at 
least alternative sellers. That was a natural position for them to take. If we had a 
~ compulsory Wheat Board, is there not a danger of our foreign buyers, including the 
‘United Kingdom, taking the same attitude, if the selling is all in one hand in 


Canada? Is-that not a natural deduction to make? Or is there any gain if we invoke - 


the services of others, of which there may not be much danger now, but there may 
be on the part of a provincial compulsory system? Is there not the danger of having 


a repelling effect, if buyers can get the kind of wheat we grow anywhere else, and 


£ 


of driving them away from our shores? Is that only imaginary, or is there a 
probability of it? JI should like to know Dr Magill’s view on the question. He has 
been studying this question, he represents the Grain Exchange, and these phases of 
‘it must have come to his attention. I should like to have his opinion, and then I wii: 


_ shave to forego the pleasure of hearing the rest of the gentleman’s evidence. 


a 


Dr. Maairu: I think, Mr. Chairman, that our best experience throws a little 
light on the question put by the hon. member. After the war broke out and got 
going, Great Britain bought all our wheat through one buyer, and the operations of 
one buyer in Winnipeg, covered all our Canadian grain on the open market. A little 
later the French buying was done through the same one buyer, and the Italian 
through the same one buyer, and a little later still the neutral nations in Europe, 
under arrangements, imposed upon them by the British Government had to take 
their wheat through one buyer. If there was anything in the history of the war that 
threatened this country it was that. I am free to confess that the flood developed 
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again on the part of the importing countries of Europe. I, for one, would vote for 
immediate action on the part of the Canadian Government.’ Not only did that 
happen, but there was also this: The greatest argument for the continuance of control 
in the United States for an additional year was the fact that the European buying 
was controlled over there. Mr. Julius Barnes time after time stated that he did not 
believe in control, but that he did not think it a fair thing that the individual farmer 
in the United States should be up against such centralized buying on the part of 
importing countries in Europe. 

I would ask you to remember this: The allied buyers in Wirope nese Britain, 
France and Italy—are poor. Over here in Canada we have not realized how poor 
Great Britain is to-day for purposes of international buying. We have not realized 
her immense burden of debt, her immense taxation, or her troubles all over the 
world. For generations the British have bought in the cheapest market without 
sentiment. There never was a day, when the British would have taken our wheat if 
it cost them half a cent a bushel more than similar wheat elsewhere—not for genera- 
_tions—in the days when Great Britain was the richest country in. the world. Does 
any man honestly pretend to believe that under existing conditions Great Britain 
will buy wheat from any quarter if she can get it cheaper elsewhere? Let us 
centralize our buying, let us develop the idea of Mr. Justice Hyndman and get all 
exporting countries to agree on centralized selling. Do you mean to tell me that 
those struggling nations in Europe will not immediately centralize their buying? 

I was intending yesterday, as a preliminary remark, to point out this danger 
and leave it with the members of the Committee: Let them examine their own 
thoughts as to what they would do were they living in Great Britain, with its appal- 
ling burden of debt, struggling not only for commercial supremacy but for commercial 
and national survival. What would you do if you were living in England, and were 
confronted by Government centralized agents, to try to increase your price? 

I would say in answer to the question of the hon. member that in my judgment 
the use of governments on the part of exporting countries to try to sustain or put 
to a higher level the price of wheat, will be promptly followed by government 
agencies over there to fight them on their own ground. qt mond take a big country 
to smash Great Britain in the end. 


Mr. Evans: Is not buying very largely centralized anyway ? 
Dr. Maciti: No, not now, not through government agencies. 
Mr. Sates: Would the same attitude be taken toward a voluntary system ? 


Dr. Macitt: I do not think so; I do not see why it should—a voluntary system 
another selling agency without war powers. The Wheat Board was a war board and 
used the methods of war. Our Defence of the Realm Act, our War Measures Act, 
as we called it, is the halfway house to martial law; but create such a body again in ~ 
times of peace, confront your European buyer with a war institution. ... . 


Mr. Sauzs: I think there was a compulsory provincial system in Australia Greg 
the early days of the war; it is now voluntary I understand. They have had it both 
ways. Suppose our western provinces adopted by concurrent legislation a compul- 
sory system would that have the same tendency as if it were a national system? 


Dr. Maat: If its effect were the creation of one great compulsory war board — 
controlling Canadian wheat it would have precisely the same effect regardless of 
who created it. That is simply an opinion. ‘ 


Mr. Lucas: Were there any statements made that the Wheat Board would raise 
the price of wheat? 


Dr. Maaitu: Mr. Woods of Alberta, in his very able speech stated thht the Wheat 
Board would secure from twenty-five million dollars a year upwards, more money, 
for distribution to our farmers, and that that would come from a foreign buyer. 
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_ Mr. Matcoum: The speaker has mentioned Mr. Woods’ name. I was very much 
surprised to read an article in the Ottawa Journal by Mr. Woods under date of April 
19th—an article which I was very much surprised to read because I think it cast 
considerable reflection on the honourable members of this Committee. With your 
permission, Mr.. Chairman, I should like to read the article. 

- (Diseussion followed.) . 


Mr. Forrester: Dr. Magill, you stated that Mr. Woods made that statement 
about the twenty-five million dollars, but you know that that is pure, unadulterated 
hot air, don’t you? | 

Dr. Maqui: You mean Mr. Woods? statement? 

Mr. Forrester: Yes. 


Dr. Maciti: Well, I think most leaders of great es give off a great deal 
of hot air, and that Mir. Woods is no exception in that respect. 


The CHamman: I would suggest that we allow Dr. Magill to go on with his 
evidence now, and that questions be asked afterwards. ; 


Mr. Mizzar: I would like to ask a question, just on the spur of the moment. I 
have not had time to look it up, but I feel quite confident that Mr. Woods did not 
make any statement that this twenty-five million dollars was to be drawn from the 
foreign buyer. 


Dr. Macitu: Most of athe: twenty-five. He said it would not come from the 
consumer over here, that it would come from a foreign buyer. | 


Mr. Evans: Mr. Woods mentioned the fact that by cutting off the manipulation 
of the grain, which has been the cause of taking the money from the farmers... . 


Dr. Maciti: I did not bring Mr. Woods’ evidence with me. However that is a 
matter in the hands of the Committee. : 


The Cuamman: I think we had better allow this discussion to drop. 


Mr. Lovie: With regard to this discussion, I know Mr. Woods’ view on that, 
and he says part of that would come from the foreign buyer, in getting perhaps a 
better price but part of that would come through the saving resulting from more 
economical handling of the grain, and a part of that would come from the fact that | 
the grain would not be all put on the market at once and the price depressed artifi- 
cially through so much of it being marketed at once that it might: be spread out over 
a longer period; so I do not think that that charge that it is coming from the foreign 
buyer is quite correct, all of it. I think, however, that he did admit some of it did, 
but he said it was his opinion that that would not raise the price of flour to the 
consumer through these other savings. 


Dr. Macru: I mentioned yesterday that the September price was the hee 
monthly price. About thirty-three million or thirty-five million bushels had been 
inspected, and a little more had been delivered at country elevators. Here is the 
statement of the visible supply of grain for the year, which is dated April 7th of this 

year: 20,623,000 bushels odd in country elevators; 2,500,000 bushels in the Govern- 
ment Interior Terminals; 33,500,000 bushels at the head of the lakes; a total of 
somewhere about 55,000,000 bushels in our elevators in April: The advanced price, 
you will remember, began in February. What I wish to say is that a considerable 
percentage of what was held and owned by the farmers themselves—how much I do 
not know—and my information is that farmers still own wheat in store in elevators, 
not yet sold; so that there was the high price for the wheat delivered and sold in 
September, 35,000,000 bushels, and there is the high price for this date for such 
percentage of the stored wheat as the farmer owns. How much was on the land 
not yet delivered at this: date of course is only a matter of guess. I referred to one 
estimate yesterday which I wish to correct. Here is an estimate of Mr. Sanford 
Evans as up to the 10th of March. He takes the Federal Government estimate of 
a total crop, and the Grain Commissioner’s figures as to the movements, with this 
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result: it is estimated that 38,000,000. Guetele wall: be euicod fos ued TT, 000,000. 
bushels of low-grade will go into feed om the farms, and this leaves a batinee of 
24,000,000 bushels still on western farms to come out. The forty I referred to was 
a figure by a different authority at an earlier date. It is somewhat dangerous to put 
in an estimate without the reference before you. | , 

I wish now to come to what is the evidence that I was to submit to this Committee, 
and to introduce it I want to read this paragraph from the memorandum of the Council 
af Agriculture: The main argument put up, as it appears to me, before this Com- 
mittee for the re-establishment of the Wheat Board is that the price of wheat usually 
is depressed the first three or four months of the year, the crop year, and then after the 
farmer has sold say 75 per cent of the total crop the price goes up to higher levels 
during the other:nine months. Therefore it seems to follow that if the Wheat Board 
could keep back the wheat and market it in a more orderly way the price on the whole 
would be better, The argument is founded very likely on this quotation: . 


“ Statistics show that under the present system 70 to 75 per cent. of the 
crop is thrown on the market during the period of three months. With proper 
financial and other support the movement of the crop would be more evenly 
spread over the whole crop year, thereby undoubtedly avoiding the gluts of 
grain and consequent depression of prices which usually occur ean the first 
three months of the cotton movement.” . 

Further, in another paragraph: 

“ Three-quarters of the farmers’ wheat is Galea during the period of 

three months at the beginning of the season, when the price of wheat usually 
- ig depressed. During the remaining nine months the tendency has always been 
for the price of wheat to ascend to higher levels.” 


I do not think J am unfair when I say that that is a main argument for the — 
re-establishment of the Wheat Board, and that is the argument I am going to deal 
with. It consists of two assertions: one is that prices are usually low the first three 
months, and that the tendency has always been for the price then to ascend to higher 
levels. That is the first part of the argument. 

An Hon. MEMBER: ‘That i is the whole argument. 


Dr. Maqitn: I want now to ask the cold question, is it true that the price of — 
wheat usually is depressed in the first three months and that it always ascends to 
higher levels afterwards? 


Mr. MoMaster: What are those three months? 


Dr. Macitu: The first three months of the crop vear, Serta ben October and 
November, and it would be better to continue until the close of navigation, say the 15th _— 
of Deecwber, which I think would be the natural dividing line. I suppose Mr. 
J ohnson would agree with that. ; 


_ Mr. Jones: Is that not a quotation from the Stewart and Wadde Report? 


Dr. Macitt: That is a quotation from the Stewart and Riddel Report. To prove ~ 
that statement Messrs. Stewart and Riddell give the figures in the appendix, Appendix 
No. 2, Page 21. They begin with the year 1910-11, and they give the figures until 
the year 1916-17. Our Winnipeg Grain Exchange as we have it was organized on its 
present basis in 1908. ‘These figures are taken from what we call the Official Record | 
of the Grain Exchange. The official records of the closing prices are made every day 
after the market is closed. These closing prices are put up on a blackboard, and are — 
copied into books, which books are accepted everywhere in the west as the official — 
records of the closing prices. These figures are taken from that record. Our records __ 
go back only to the organization of the Grain Exchange as it is. You remember 
the old Grain Exchange was dissolved, and it was re-organized on its present basis, - ? 
and our records only go. back to 1908-09. I I thought I would ea the iho from | ; Aes: 

[Mr. Robert Magill.] Rl 
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ae year 4908-09, ee the Beainninte pan a me say thay i ee is any dasstian 
7 in the minds of the Committee about these records of the exchange, we are prepared to 
- wire Winnipeg and have them expressed down for the examination of the Committee. 
_ We are equally prepared to hand them over to any chartered accountant the Committee 
_ may name for examination. The records are there; we place them on the table, and 
4 are prepared to put them in the hands of any chartered accountant that this Commit- 
tee may choose to name, so that the Committee may make its own examination. J do 
not think any of our western friends who want a Wheat Board would say that those 
records could be false. The closing prices are put up on the blackboard every day. 
If they were put up too high, or falsified, every buyer would raise Cain. If they were 
_ put up too low everyone in the market, of course, would raise the same trouble, on 
the other side. The closing prices are watched; they are published every day; they 
are Wired out all over the country; they are accepted by the farmers’ companies, they 
are accepted by the farmers themselves, and the records are accepted by th he courts in 
the West. 
Taking these records, I had the Masine price taken out for every day in the 
_ year from 1908 until I left Winnipeg. I do not want to quote those figures, but I 
want to show you in pictorial toe how the thing runs. I take first the year 1908-09. 


ae 


Chart No. 1 
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Vhis is one of the years against me, ae I wonder why it was forgotten ‘or 
omitted from this report. I am fairly honest, however; this year is against my argu- 
ment, but I thought that the Committee ought to see it, although it is not named 
here. On this, this black line is the cash closing price Fort William, and the broken 
line is the future. It shows September, October, and so on. You see that the price 
was depressed, and then it came down again, began to fall, in July and August, and 
soon. This year of 1908-09 I surrender to you off the bat. 

_ Here is a chart for the same year, showing the ‘Chicago and Winnipeg prices. | 

_ This red line shows Chicago, and the other Winnipeg. ‘This line is identical 
with the one on this other map. The Federal Government of the United States 
estimated that the new crop, the coming crop, was 200,000,000 bushels below their 
average. ‘The price at once began to go up. Patton, had come to the conclusion 
that there was going to be a crop shortage, and he had started in buying. Most of 
the western men will recall the year of the Patton corner; I think, in fact, every 
western man will recall tthe year of the Patton corner. He started in buying, and 
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the price went up—some people say because of his Dae Wnees other people say 
because of the grain shortage in the new crop—and that was reflected in every grain 
market in the world, including Winnipeg. I have to say that if we could be certain 
at any time that there was going to be a great world shortage in the supply of where 


it would pay every farmer in the West to hold back his wheat. 
Chart No. 1A 


I surrender that year with that candid admission. As soon as you can show that 
there is to be a shortage, a serious shortage, in the world’s supply of bread, ‘then 


you would justify the farmer in holding back his wheat arom the market. 
Take néxt the ob es: year, 1909-10. 


Chart oe 2 
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I do not know how this chart strikes you. In order to get any advance ‘int! 


hy 


year it would have been necessary to hold until July, paying the carrying charges 
at say a cent and a quarter per bushel per month, and it would take very nice work 
indeed for a man, a farmer or board, to anticipate that if he held wheat until, J uly 


he might get a better price, a little over the carrying charges. 


k 


I take now the first year that Messrs. Stewart and Riddell take in their table, 
and the Committee will be very glad to know that the figures are the same; there 


is no question about it. 
[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, might I ask Dr. Magill to revert to 
that last chart for just a moment? I refer to the 1909-10 chart. What I wished 
to draw to your attention was the fact that in December, January, February, March 
and part of April, wheat was almost ten cents above the first Hire months of the 
year. i ’ i ; iP 

Dr. Macitu: This is for the year 1910-11. 

Chart No. 3 
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You see how that line works. The price of wheat was depressed in the fall — 
that year, and it would rise to a higher level. Turn up the Stewart and Riddell 
Report for 1910-11; do not take my word. He gives the average price from Septem- 
ber to December as 95% cents a bushel, and from January to August 94 cents a bushel, 
providing nothing at all for carrying charges. I think I will also surrender 1910-11, 
as far as that is concerned. I am speaking now as a matter of fact; is it true, on 
the record, as a matter of cold fact, that the price is always depressed, or usually 
depressed, for three or four months or three and a half months, and then always 


moves up to higher levels? . 
Here is the aber for the year 1911-12. 
Chart No. 4 
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What do Messrs. Stewart and Riddell say ? 


Mr. McoMasrer: Mr. Chairman, this evidence is all going down in shorthand, 
and I would suggest that the Doctor state generally what the line indicates. | 


Dr. Macitt: The black line, daily cash closing price of wheat, Fort William, 
number one northern wheat, every day in the year. 


Mr. McMaster: And showing a difference of price of so much. 


Dr. Macitt: Exactly. You work it out, you see from these figures. These lines 
indicate the difference and the broken line is the future price. 


Mr. McMaster: Excuse me just one minute. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
Doctor quite sees my point. I want him just to mention briefly the figures, so that 
it will be taken down by the shorthand writer. 

Cd 

Dr. Macitt: Just give me a few minutes, Mr. McMaster. 3 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, would it not be a good idea to have these 
_eharts incorporated in the record? It seems to me that they are most excellent and 
valuable. I have it here in a report, so that there are cuts in existence that could be 
secured. 


Dr. Macinu: A few of them are made by me for the Mr. Justice Hyndman 
inquiry, and I presented the evidence on behalf of the Grain Exchange to Mr. Justice 
Hyndman’s Commission, and a few of them are printed here. We have got a sufficient 
_number, if any member wishes them. They are not complete; they are not all there. 

I am authorized to state that if the Committee want to do anything with them, we 
are entirely in your hands. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: But Dr. Magill’s evidence is not going down, because the : 
evidence is on the charts. If we put those charts in the record we would have his 
evidence complete. 


Dr. Macitt: In this chart for 1911-12, the average from September to December 
given by Messrs. Stewart and Riddell is 984 cents a bushel, and from January to — 
August $1.02% cents, a difference of somewhere about 4 cents a bushel. What about 
the carrying charges at a cent and a quarter per bushel per month? Any man who 
held wheat to get this increase during the remaining nine months of the year, if he 
held it in store, paid not less than a cent and a quarter per bushel per month. How 
long would four cents carry the wheat in the elevators? If he carried it in his own 
bin on his own farm he might do it for less, or on that peculiar theory of farm — 
book-keeping it might be said that he did it for nothing. However, I think Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Riddell would be the first to tell you that if you make allowance 
for the carrying charges there is no higher level for the wheat that year in those 
two averages. 


{[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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I take now r the Bat for the year 1912-18. 


“Chart No. 5 


YEAR 1912-1913 


x Mr. Stewart and Mr. Riddell give the average from September to the end of 
_ December at 86% cents, and January to August 904 cents. Would that pay your 
carrying charges, at a cent and a quarter or a cent and a half per bushel per month? 
Why, every man knows that it would not. It did drop, you see, in November, and 
it went up again here. If you take the lowest and the highest, yes, on any one day; 
but two of the biggest authorities on this continent take the averages as the only 
fair way of doing, giving their figures. 


T take now ni chart for the aan 1913-14. 


“Chart No. 6 
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Taking August, 1914, you see the course of the price. Messrs. Stewart and 
Riddell give 833 cents as compared with 924 cents, for 1913-14, a difference of nearly 
nine cents in that year. The most of that increase is in August, 1914. 


(Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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I take now the chart for the year 1914-15. 


Chart No. 7 
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I am going to make another very candid admission. My personal opinion is—l - 
speak for nobody else—if the Canadian Government have reason to believe that a 
great world war is going to break out again similar to the last one, the sooner it takes 
hold of the grain the better for every one concerned. We will surrender these war — 
years. You remember the Baltic was closed, and by and by the Dardanelles were — 
closed, and by and by the submarine got busy and sank so many ships that Great Brit- 
ain could not import wheat from Australia and Argentine; and, for some peculiar — 
reason, the allied fleets seemed to fail in the Mediterranean as against the submarine, 
and as a result this North American continent got almost. a monopoly in the allied 
markets. We will surrender the war years, under such conditions. As I say, if a 


great world war like that is to break out again, the sooner: the Canadian Government 


gets busy on wheat and some other matters, the better for every one concerned. See 
how it went. Wehad one buyer. You see where it ended in August. We could not 
charter ships; the British Government had taken all the ships under its own control. 
We could not handle the International exchange. Our exporters used to buy at 
seventy days ahead. The whole machinery of commerce, not merely of grain trading, 
but of commerce generally, was up against conditions that had never before been seen. 


[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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The next chart is for the year 1915-16. 


Chart No. & 
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There it is again; the solid line shows the cash price. See where it went in 
- August of that year. For the year 1915-16 Messrs. Stewart and Riddell give'$1.01 as 
against $1.193. ‘ge aan 
We come now to the fateful year when the war broke out, with regard to the 
whole Grain Exchange system of handling grain—a year referred to by Mr. Hamilton 
the other day. | 
. The price runs up and down during the winter months until it reaches $3.00 a 
bushel in the month of May. It jumped, you see, from $1.90, within two or three 
weeks, to $3.00. Mr. Hamilton thought that that shows that the grain trade took 
advantage of war conditions, and some have imagined that the grain trade have bought 
the wheat at these low levels and sold it at this high level. He also thought that on 
that account the Government closed the Grain Exchange and took control. What 
actually happened was this: We had one buyer; all the winter months he bought wheat 
for May delivery, to be delivered to the Allies in May, and our country elevator people, 
particularly, sold the wheat to him at these prices; they sold it to him on the basis of 
the May price. Mr. Sales will tell you all about it much better than I can. When 
_ May came and the wheat came down to the head of the lakes, what happened? All 
these contracts with the Allied Governments were for the contract grades, and when 
the wheat came down, although they had a sufficient number of bushels, a good deal 
of the wheat had too much water and went “ no-grade;” tough, damp, or wet, and could 
not be applied on the contracts, with the result that the companies who had sold the 
Allies May wheat on the basis of this broken line jumped into the pit to see if they 
could buy the May wheat of contract grades which the Allied Governments at first 
insisted upon. 


[Mr. Robert Magill. ] 
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It was he bidding of these men who had aoe ald a. wheat for ‘omtrgne inna 
wheat that put the market up, and they were the men who lost the difference. We 
closed the market; if we had kept it open in that wild ‘scramble for contract astral: T 
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do not know where it would not have gone. There was an estimate made—I do not 
know how authentic, that somewhere around ninety million dollars of\a loss was in- 
volved in that situation to those who had done the selling. We closed the market 


ourselves. The Government did not know anything about it; Ae were too busy with 
{[Mr. Robert Magill. ] , on ey ue 
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- other matters. The Allied Governments then agreed to take our “no-grade” grain, our 

tough grain, on the contracts, at proper prices, and a settlement was made on. that 

basis. 3 ies ee 
, But that was enough for the Grain Exchange. Between the German submarine 
_ on the one side and the one buyer on the other, we had enough of an open market under 
such world war conditions; and we came down to Ottawa and said, “ Our machinery 
is a peace-developed machinery, it is not a war machinery. We have closed the 

_ Exchange, and we want the Government to take control.” That/is what literally . 
-. happened. The Balfour Mis8ion was in this country at that time; the Vice-Chairman 
of the Btitish Commission on the Purchase of Royal Grain Supplies, Sir Adam 
Anderson, was here when our delegation came down. He supported us in asking for 
a regulation, with the result that the Government took control and created the first 
war wheat board, the Supervisors’ Board, which remained in existence until the war 
was over, and which marketed, as the cant phrase goes, 350 million bushels of wheat, 

in round figures, in that time. That is the story of that situation. 


For two years now I have no charts. We had a fixed price agreed upon, of course, 
by our buyers, and everybody concerned under the Board of Supervisors. 


The next chart I have is the Wheat Board year, which I show for one or two 


reasons only. 


Chart No-11 
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This straight line repreasents the $2.63 paid for No. 1 northern wheat in store, 
Fort William, by the Wheat Board, a good price—at all events, we have not here in 
this Commitee any particular kick from our farmers because they received $2.63 a 
bushel Fort William that year. The producers were satisfied, and had every right tu — 
be. There has been, however, a question’ as to the consumer. ne 

This other line represents the price at which the Wheat Board sold to Canadia 
mills up till January, $2.30, for No. 1 northern wheat. That was increased in De- 
cember by 50 cents, making it $2.80, and later, in May, to $3.15. That straight line 

mn (Mr. Robert: Magill:] 
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is the price paid the Gaantian ras $0. 63, bea ate Bes is the - price. ania e. ie 
Canadian miller Fort William. I only know of that because it is the Board’s order ; 
I do not know at what price they exported wheat. : fae) E 

The question is, was the consumer sacrificed? Well, there is no consumer in 
the world that I know of who was better treated—none, in my judgment, better 
treated, so far as most of our consumers are concerned. There was one class of them 
not protected, but that was not the fault of the Wheat Board. The fact is that 
the wheat that our Canadian mills bought at that price—which I do not need to 
repeat—is among the best wheat in the world, and the faet is that by fixing it at $2.30 
_the buyer of flour was amply protected. The price of flour was also controlled. I 
might put it roughly that the Canadian consumer of flour in that year got flour milled. 
from the best wheat in the world at about the lowest price, compared with other 
markets, as I will show later on. The class of consumer that was not protected was 


a class consisting of those households where the baking of bread was practically im- | 


possible. I am not going to dwell on this, but every man knows that in thousands, 
and tens of thousands, of Canadian households the woman simply cannot bake her own 
bread. Among the working classes, among the poorer classes in the cities, who do not 
call themselves working classes, they could have bought the flour but they could 
not make the bread. We know that there are thousands of them who cannot bake 


- their own bread. 'The price of bread was not controlled but for the majority of - 


Canadian consumers that is not the fault of the Wheat Board; they were not given 
authority. The majority of Canadian consumers who could hus their own flour and 
bake their own bread was amply protected. What are the heavy black lines? They 
represent the price of the same grade of wheat in Minneapclis. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Moossanry: Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Magill, goes into that J 


would like to ask a question. Can you, Dr. Magill, give us the figures of the volume 
of wheat purchased by the Canadian millers in the first four months, and the volume 


i 
—~ 1 


after that? The information I wanted to get is how does the average price of wheat | 


to the millers compare with the average price received by the farmers? Was it eis: 
or less ? 


Dr. acai I could not tell, but I could refer you to a splendid authority, Mr. 
Stewart, and I would suggest that you take his word for it, and so will I. No. 1 
northern dark wheat in’ Minneapolis corresponds with our No. 1 hard red fife. The 
Americans pursued a different policy that year from the policy pursued by us. They 
pursued frankly a producer’s policy. \ Because there was centralized buying in Europe, 
all exporting of American wheat was put in the hands of the Grain Corporation, | 
presided over by Mr. Julius Barnes. ‘They confronted centralized buying by central-_ 
ized selling. Then they opened the markets. for their domestic wheat, and you know ~ 
they eat more wheat than they export. They opened them wide and gave the producer — 
a guaranteed minimum, guaranteed by the government at Washington at I think 
$2.25 Ohicago, but they set no maximum and they allowed their domestic markets — 
to swing just as high as competition would drive them—and competition drove them — 
pretty high. Most of the people in the United States were sick of their war. bread _ 
‘and their war flour. The mills were sick of it. The people were demanding, many > 
of them, the flour they had been accustomed to before the war bread was put out. 
The mills wanted to get back to their established brands, and there was a fierce and 


fell competition in every American grain market for the wheat of the higher milling | . 
value. Iwill refer to another'cause of higher prices later on. In so far as the price — 


of flour in the United States was based on these Minneapolis prices for wheat, you 


can see how the Canadian consumer was taken care of by the Wheat Board. Tt Jot ee 


absurd to speak of the Wheat Board as having sacrificed the consumer; it did nothing 
of the kind. The Wheat Board put up its price, when it saw these figures: going on 


in other markets, to this figure; but even then the price of wheat and the price of — 


flour in Minneapolis was much higher than up here—even then. Then there was this. 


[Mr. Robert Magill.]J +S 
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» a increase by he Wheat Board pony, ts begins to drop from. the last 
months, from May to the beginning of the new crop. It has been suggested that these 
_ high prices are only for a handful of very high grade wheat in Minneapolis, high 
4 _ grade dark northern wheat. Suppose we forget Minneapolis and dark northern wheat 
a altogether, and take Chicago. I will just quote a price or two. The Chicago Board 


i. a be world: and they publish the daily prices of wheat day by day and month by 
is ont 
a Take the month of August in Oliver No. 2 Red and better ranged Ayes $2.23 
‘to $2.274; No. 2 Hiard and better ran from $2.21 to $2.40; No. 2 Northern ran from 
$2.20 to $2.58. The prices are gievn here (page 70 of the 62nd Annual Report of 
_ the Trade and Commerce of Chicago for the year ended December 31, 1919) for every 
day. Take the month of September. The price to our mills was $2.30. What did 
_ the miller pay in Chicago? For No. 2 Red and better: $2.23 to $2.273; No. 2 Hard 
and better $2.21 to $2.35, and for No.2 Northern (not dark Northern) and better from 
$2.23 to $2.85. Then take the month of October: No. 2 Red and better from $2.24 
_ to $2.274, and for No. 2 Northern and better the lowest price was $2.42 and the high- 
est was $2.88. Look at the protection our consumers get in this country. Then take 
_ the month of November. The price of No. 2 Northern (not dark Northern) and 
» better ranged from $2.30 to $3.22 in Chicago. The Chicago millers were buying their 
_ wheat up to $3.22, whereas our millers were getting it at the prices shown there. 
_ You might take any market in the United States provided you take wheat of good 
_ milling value, and you will see that in every one of those markets the prices sky- 
rocketed. That is one of the causes for the higher prices of flour down there, and 
“it became such an urgent question that Mr. Julius Barnes and his corporation got 
the mills to agree to manufacture a standard flour again with the object of affording 
‘some protection to American consumers. . 
a There was another cause at work which I will not describe i in my own language 
» but by reading twenty lines or so from the speech of the Minister of Food (Mr. Me- 
_ Ourdy) in the British House of Commons (Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series— 
Volume 128, pp. 22 86) on the 6th ay 1920 :-— | 


“Let me as to wheat, which, after all, is s perhaps the most important 
commodity to consider in-the world if you are trying to estimate the future 
course of prices, because wheat prices are the most important factor in 
determining wages all over the world. Wheat prices determine the prices of 


feeding-stuffs. They determine thg prices of other cereals and of alternative | 


foods in a large measure. They determine the price of milk produce. It is 
unhappily clear that we are faced in the coming twelve months with reduced 

world crops of wheat. In the present cereal year the imports of grain into 

Europe amounted to 18,000,000 tons, of which 9,000,000 tons came from the 

we United States of America, Prior to the War the average export of grain from 
an the United States was 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons. It was due to the exceptional 
% efforts in stimulating production of food-stuffs carried out by Mr. Hoover and 
the American Food Ministry during the’ War that they were able so largely to 
increase their exports. Unfortunately, the enthusiasm of war has worn thin in 

* + this respect, and for the coming cereal year the United States of America will 
have 4,000,000 tons less to export than they are exporting to Europe in the 

current cereal year. There is a reduced production in the Argentine, and there 

is a large fall in the supplies of Australian wheat; in fact, the only wheat-produc- 

ing country in the world in which there is any increase is India, where there is 

an increase of something like 1,500,000 tons, which will not, I am informed, be 

- wholly, if to any large extent, available for export. We are, therefore, faced 
with the prospect of a considerable reduction in the amount of wheat available 


a of Trade publishes the finest Annual Report in the world, the finest thing of its kind — 


~ 


for the needs of the importing countries the world over, and I am afraid, in 


[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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the absence of wise and prudent statesmanship on the part of all the importing 


countries, that/a consequent, rise in price will be reflected in the price of ss 


other commodity.” 


Then Sir W. Mitchell’ Therhion, who was the Parliamentary Secretary of the — 


Ministry of Food, made a reference to this very subject at page 2383: ~ 


character with regard to the wheat position. At the same time, it is notorious 
that the world’s wheat harvest does not look as promising-as was anticipated 


three months ago. The hon. Baronet the member for Ludlow (Sir B. Stainer) 


has invited me to say something of the stocks. I want respectfully to ask him 
and to ask the Committee not to press me to say anything of the kind. I do not 
want to say anything which would be known in the markets where the Wheat 
Commission is going to buy, in reference to the position of the Wheat. Com- 
mission at this moment with regard to stocks. All I will say is that I am 


assured, so far as this country is concerned, that the position is regarded as 


secure at all events up to next ‘Christmas. That is the material point on which 


“T come to the question of the wheat position raised by my hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Cautley), by my hon. friend the member for Ludlow (Sir B. - 
Stanier) and other speakers. I do not want to say anything of an alarmist 


I think my hon. friend wanted to be reassured. The position as regards the © 


period beyond that will depend very much on how the next harvest furns out.” 


, 


What had they done? They had bought.enough wheat by the 6th May, 1920, to 
feed their people until the following Christmas. You talk of high prices and of buying 


and selling? That is what the British Wheat Commission did then, and J challenge’ 


anyone to question the record of Hansard. 


You remember when the market was open and when the British Commission ~ 


was buying wheat enough to enable them to defy all exporting countries until 
Cliristmas, nobody in this country could offer them October wheat. The Wheat 


Board could not because it was tied by its law to the one year’s crop, and our people 


eouid not bceause chee were closed by law. The British Wheat Commission bought 
i4s, supplies without us being able to give them a bit of October wheat.. We opened 


the market and something struck us. There were people on this side who knew that 


the world’s crops were not promising, but nobody knew how the British Government 
had bought to meet that situation, so far as I know. .Whether our department or 
ste Wheat Board knew it, we cannot tell. Ido not think, our authorities knew until it 
had been done. They had made themselves independent of our crop until Christmas, 


and something struck us. The people who bought our wheat were the United States, 
France and Italy, but our greatest purchaser, the United Kingdom, was not in our. 


market, and did not come into our market for any appreciable volume of grain until 


after Ghivetinas: just as they had stated. Cable after cable came across night after : 


night to the effect that they were not interested in our offers.. Our wheat began to go 


down immediately our mills were supplied, and you know the whole story. Some of 


our men.have said the Wheat Board was exceedingly fortunate in getting out before 


they met that situation. That is the only expression of regret that I have ever heard | 
in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, despite the tendency of the fle of an earlier — 


witness to the contrary. . 4 


Mr. Saues: If the Wheat Board had had the Panta. to petits the new crop — 


they would have sold the wheat to the British. 
Dr. Macmu: I think so. 


Mr. Sates: And had the late Government given the Wheat Board that assurance 
they would have stopped all that. 


[Mr. Robert Magill.] Pt : te Pal es 
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Dr. Maaiti: No Heap. What Rigs would have stopped A have been éelling 
‘on the United States plan. However, that is all ancient history. I agree that if the 
» Wheat Board had had authority to handle the coming crop they would have sold part 
: of our new crop for October delivery just as we do. , I cannot imagine a*Board with 
- such men as they had on it not doing that, or attempting to do anything else. 
Mr. WarNER: You were speaking of the two systems, the United States and the 
- Canadian. I would like to know how the prices in the United States and ‘Canada to 
the farmer compared during that time of control for the same quality of grain. 
Dr. Maaitt: Their prices were higher, undoubtedly; but they produced a vast 
quantity of grain that did not grade like ours, and that made a difference on the 
average. 
Mr. Sates: What was the date of that discussion in the House of Commons? 
Dr. Macitt: May 6, 1920, I think. 
Mr. ‘Sates: Let me refer to a later date in that same year when you attended 
a meeting of the Western members at Ottawa. 


Dr. Maciuu: Yes. y 
Mr. Satzs: Were you aware of that position at that time? 
Dr. McGut: No. 


Mr. Sates: When Mr. Motherwell asked a anecton to-day, you essayed the role 
of the prophet just a little. 


va Dr. Macitit: I do not think so. I-based it on our war » experiences. 


! Mr. Sates: At any rate, I think ‘you essayed that role when you visited Ottawa 
in that year, when you stated that in your opinion wheat with an open market would 
go from $3 to $5 a bushel. | 


Dr. Maciut: I met about 30 or 40 Western members. No préssmen were pres- 
ent. A remark was passed on about that meeting. I spoke for forty minutes and 
was cross-examined for nearly an hour. I said the world’s wheat crops were short.: 
That information we had. We had no information about the British buying, and I 

- stated that if the United States and Great Britain were going to compete in our 
market for our Hard Red Fife it would not surprise me to see our wheat anywhere 
from $3 to $5-.a bushel. I have only. advised the farmers of Saskatchewan once in 
my life, when I joined, as Chairman of a Royal Wheat Commission, in a recommen- 
dation that they should create the Saskatchewan Co-operative. At other times I may 
have advised them, but the results have been so fearful that I shall never try to 
_ advise them again. The first president of that association was Mr. Maharg, the 
second, the Hon. George Langley, and the first general manager was Mr. Dunning, 
now Prime Minister of that Province. Mr. Riddell, then the accountant, is now 
general manager, and Mr. Sales is one of their very able directors, while Mr. Stewart 
is their exporter. Every man connected with that organization which I helped to 
father is to-day on a way either to power or wealth, and I am left by my own child 
to the tender mercies of. the Grain Exchange! Mr. Sales is speaking on a five-lined 
report, which is all he saw in the press, and I do not think we have time to bother 
about incomplete press reports. I did not believe any man from Western Canada 
would regard that five-lined statement as other than pure pifile. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I read that statement at the time, but I will not 
comment upon it. Dr. Magill may remember sitting with me for about half an hour 
in the rotunda of the Royal. Alexandra that fall and making the statement that in 
his opinion he did not see what was to prevent wheat going higher ? 


Dr. Macitit: Neither I did. When did any one hear about the British buying? 
_ When did anybody learn how the British had bought the preceding summer ? 
; “[Mr. Robert Magill. ] 
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Mr. JoHNSoN: ‘a can Cohaiue that, if Dr. Magill says it was subsequent pee 


tion ies made him change his mind. 5 


. Maciu: I stated they li for our hidtanids wheat on our market. 
a he did not! John Bull knew another trick. Whether it was a wise one or 


not is a different story. I am quite willing to say that at times I have been as big 3 


a me as any member of this Committee! 


. Sates: When it was known that there was to be no continuation of the 


ee. of the old Wheat Board in this country, did they not begin to sell wheat 
very largely on the ‘Chicago market? Did not they sell their own and probably their 
carry-over, knowing they could replace their wheat with a wheat grown in Canada? 

Dr. Macitt: There is a great deal of talk about the British unloading wheat and 
helping to force down prices by being out of the market. It was not traced. It is 


just the thing I would expect an Old Country commercial government body ‘to do. - 
Mr. Sates: You said the British Government prepared themselves by providing 


food sufficient to last them until Christmas ? 
‘Dr. Maaitu: Yes. 


Mr. Sates: That meant they could keep out’ of our market at a time ‘oly our 


financial condition in the West forced us to dump our wheat on the market? 
Dr. Maciti: Yes. 


Mr. Sates: Is there anything to prevent them from pursuing that practice in any 
year? If not, it can only mean disaster to the western wheat-grower. 3 


Dr. Macitn: Look at Mr. Stewart’s figures and see whether they can do it in 


times of peace. re 34 


Mr. Sates: If they get supplies on hand and remain off our market in October 


and November at the time when our paper is due and our banks are saying “Sell 


your wheat; it is not safe to hold it,” and when all our creditors are demanding 


that we settle our debts, there can be nothing but disaster ilar the wheat Sa lind . 


in this country ? 


‘Dr. Mactuu: I quite agree that a government body over there could do it, but 
if the “trade” played that game, all the evidence shows they would lose three times: 


out of four. 


Referring to the 1921-22 chart, the curve shows where it began in September . 


and where it reached in February, 


Mr. Sanes: On that point, would you mind telling me if there. was: aniviiaee inj” 


the world’s supply of wheat to warrant the sag between those points indicate on that . 


chart ? 
Dr. MoGitu: I do not believe there was, but hehe is the situation: Our Biraae 
of Statistics estimated our drop at 317,000,000 bushels before it was cut, and that 


information was published all over the world. Jf£ we have it, whether on the farm 


wae Se 


or in the elevators, the big Dutch, firms and British firms and United States firms — r 
know we have it. Every provincial government publishes that information. The _ 


_ banks and everybody else do so. It was over-estimated. .The same thing was done 


in the case of the Argentine and also Australia, their crops were over-estimated time 
after time. As it turned out, there was not as much wheat in the world as those _ 
estimates showed. Nothing is more necessary than that every wheat-exporting coun-_ 


try should spend considerable sums of money in getting the facts as to the coming 


world’s supplies of wheat. I agree with you that the world is not over- stocked 
with wheat, that if anything it is short of wheat, but that is not the news that. was 


published by Bromhall’s Corn Trade News. 


_ Mr. Sates: Nobody knows more about the grain trade in this coun bey than Be 
Magill. When our wheat production was 75,000 000 bushels a year some years ago, ; 


we followed those methods of marketing, trying to dump it all on the market in 
[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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Be six or tee: fle Now our. wheat ieiien has data 300, 000, 000 bushels, 
? and we are still pursuing the same ‘method of marketing. ( Do. you think we can 

successfully continue to grow wheat unless we alter our thethods of marketing? 


Dr. Macitu: If you can show me where this proposed authorization will help 
A, you, 1 will vote for it. 


Mr. Sates: Take the hi tovntee in ae 1921 oD chuck 
De Macity: That iss one year. 


2 Mr. Sates: Take that one chart. We do not think that the Wheat Board can 
_ raise the price of wheat in the world, but when our creditors and our banks know we 
are going to get the same price in January, February or March, there is a sense of 
security in that western country, and nobody will urge us to market our wheat. As 
a consequence, the market is relieved and dumping does not occur. That is the whole 
aS. ecg so far as the farmer is concerned, for the re-establishment of the Wheat 
'Y . Board. | 

: Dr. Macy: ‘When I got the ec worked out in his way I oedeeed at the 
persistence of the statement that the wheat was always cheap for the first three 
months and dear for the other nine months. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture published this list of prices in, Minneapolis from 1895 to 1914 .inclusive. 
- They published it month by month for eighteen years. What is the difference 
between the average Octobery price for nineteen years and the average April price 
for nineteen years? The average October price is 85. 38 cents as against 88. 3 cents in 
a for the nineteen-year period. 


' Hon. Mr. Ross: What about the carrying charges? 


Dr. Macitt: Similar to our own. Any student can sit down and analyze them. 
He can also write for the information himself. There is an officer at Minneapolis with 
the title of Federal Reserve Agent, who issues bulletins on /business methods from 
time to time, and these bulletins are distributed all over the country. Here is one 
. that was forwarded - ‘to our exchange. It shows the prices in Chicago for ten years 
from 1903 to 1913 in one chart. This chart was made up by a writer in the Quarterly 
Journal of Hconomics at Harvard University in August, 1916, and the Federal 
Reserve Agent just publishes the chart and the comments: “Does it pay to hold 
. wheat, or 1s‘ it better to sell it promptly direct from the threshing machine?” He 
explains the chart and says: “Tn other words, if the producer held his wheat in order 
_~» to speculate on its price, he could win in but 25 months out of 110, or he would 
have a chance to win of less than one in four times, and a chance to lose of more than 
three in four times,” on the average of those ten years. Supposing a man held his 
ry wheat every year of the ten yéars right through, the result at the end of the year would 
be that he would lose 5-1 cents a bushel by selling in September, 7-2 cents by selling 
- in October, 12-3 cents by selling in November, 13 cents by selling in December, 13-8 
ents by selling in January, 12-3 cents by selling in February, 13-6 cents by selling in 
March, 14-1 cents by selling in April, 12-7 cents by selling in May, 10-7 cents by selling 
in June, and 9-1 cents by selling in July. In not one single month did he win out. 
The Federal Reserve Agent was very much astonished at the conclusions reached in 
this chart, and decided to make an investigation on his own account into Minneapolis 
prices. He publishes a similar chart for Minneapolis prices (both allow for the 
actual carrying charges) and says: “In other words, if the producer held his wheat to 
speculate on the price, he could win in but 41 months out of 110, or a chance to win 
of slightly more than one in three times.” He goes on to say that he is making a 
similar study for the next ten-year period, including the war years. I would like 
to place this document on the files of the Committee. I employed a reputable firm 
of chartered accountants (Turner, Love & Grant of Winnipeg) who furnished a 
_ report on the prices—based on their examination of the records—from the inception 
of the exchange’in its present form as a voluntary association in 1908, and they say: 
({Mr. Robert Magill. ] 
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“On reference “ the schedule you wail note that in 15 eit ae ett of ‘the 54 
months covered would there have been any average profit for the farmer who held his 
wheat after November each year, and the average results over the six-year pees may 
be summarized as follows: Ba ees cay" * 
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Mr. Mituar: You understand this grain olen. very Ahovongiiy: Dr, Magill, 
but it is not easy for the rest of us to follow you just as fast as you proceed. They say 
the farmer lost 4.2 cents in one month and 3.5 cents in another month, and so on. 
Does that mean the farmer would lose if he held his wheat from Penn and sold 
it in November ? 


Dr. Macitt: That is if he had refused the average in the Hk three months. 
Mr. Minuar: The first three months? . 


- 


Dr. Maciti: Yes. | es 7 
Mr. Mituar: And sold it when? 


Dr. Macitu: In the month named. I think the proper dividing line is the close. 
of Beye on. The. Chartered Accountant of whom I spoke wanted instructions. I _ 
said “I will give you none.” I think he took a pretty generous view of my opponents . 
and charged nothing for interest or carrying charges until the close of navigation, 
thus estimating the average higher in the first three months. He began his carrying. 
charges only in December. In addition to these charts I. have the Chartered 


_ . Accountants’ report, and if it is in order I will place it on the files of this Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is‘ it the wish of the Committee that this report by 
the Chartered Accountant to whom Dr. Magill has referred be printed in our Minutcas 


Agreed. (See Appendix Exhibit 1.) 


Dr. Macit: There are one or two further remarks I would like to aie and 
then I shall be ready to answer any questions which I am able to answer. Our low 
* months are supposed to be the months up to the close of navigation. Our grain belt is, . 
as you know, just a continuation of the grain belt from the Gulf up. The political 
boundary line does not affect the wheat. What are the low months in the State of 
Kansas? The low months that the Kansas farmer complains of begin in' August. I 
have heard and read speeches made by farmers down there to the effect that when they 
were delivering the wheat it was always low.. Take our whole belt, the low period 
must be from August to the close of navigation. I received: a book not very long ago 
from the Argentine. They had no elevator system and no*grain exchange system, 
as we understand it. The farmer rents his farm and when he cuts hie wheat he . 
delivers it to a grocer or local storekeeper who gives him goods in return. They 
complain that when they are delivering their wheat it is always cheap, and their 
low periods are in January and February. The Australian farmer complained about 
the same thing, and his low period is in January, February and March. If you go 
to India, you will find exactly the same complaint, There is not a wheat-producing 
country in the world where the same story is not heard, and it covers the whole round 
of the calendar year. When is wheat high? On this argument Mr. Sales ought to go 
down. to the Argentine and see if he could strike the high price level in J anuary, 
pia Robert Magill. ] . : 
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- February and March. There is coinothinles wrong somewhere. We have been in the 
habit of saying that the British buyer is the ablest buyer in the world. If wheat is 
- so much below the average that he can earn not only carrying charges but a profit, 
_, why is he buying steadily from J anuary on? Does he withdraw from that market 
out there or sell in that market merely to hammer it down for some American or 
Canadian speculator to step in and buy and reap the profit for the other nine months 
in the year. Who would buy wheat in the nine months in the year if it went to 
seriously higher levels above the carrying charges. I work for’a salary, but if it were 
-~ usually true that wheat is cheap the first three months in the year and dear for the 
other nine months, I would not be working for a salary! How many of you havé 
i proceeded on that theory, and how many have come out right? My friend Mr. Robin- 
gon stated that he thought the grain traders were not speculators. He mentioned 
_ the sales-ladies and stenographers and clerks and lawyers and parsons and members 
_ of the House of Commons, and expressed his opinion that that $25,000,000 and 
’ upwards had come in part from speculators. I do not know how much money the 
members of the House of Commons have, but I do know something of the other 
. classes, and also that’ no Government has ever been able to screw $25,000,000 out of 
them in one hundred years. Of course, Mr. Robinson did not mean it literally. We 
are informed by the general manager of our Clearing House that when the investigation 
was made into the Clearing Hiouse at the time they closed the market, the buying and 
selling on our market for futures on the part of the general public did not amount to 

10 per cent of our trades. nae 

Mr. McMaster: Would that be true generally ? 

Dr. Macitt: Some man said there was never a time that there was not twice as 
mueh wheat in sight as was required for futures: He said less than 10 per cent of 
the trade was done by outside parties. 

Mr. Sates: People not interested in the trade. 

, Dr. Macitu: Yes, such as parsons and members of the House of Commons. 

a Myr. Saues: Less: than 10 per cent? 

Dr. Maen: : Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I Uae told my story and 
desire to thank you very much for your patience—especially my western friends in 
listening to my argument against what they may call their case. For myself—and I 
believe for the majority of the grain trade—I would repeat that we realize the west is 
in a serious financial position, and if we believed the creation of a War Wheat Board | 
would produce $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 a year more for our farmers, I think the 
majority of the members of the Grain Exchange, bad as they are, would vote for it. 

Mr. Morrisry: The Doctor stated it was estimated that there would be 317,000,000 

~» bushels in the crop. Mr. Watts, of the Millers’ Association, the other day predicted 
a big crop for this year. Every season it is predicted that hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat will be reaped in Western Canada. What influence has that on the 
market? Is there any other class of producer that allows the other interested par- 
ties to boost the production of their products and say there is about 50% more than 
the normal production? Has not that a tendency to depress the price, the knowledge 
that the bulk of it is going to be thrown on the market immediately. Does the 
. Doctor know of one year when the interests under- estimated the production of the 
Western Canada crop? 
Dr. Maciti: My answer to that is that I spoke of the estimates of the Domina 
_ Government. That 317,000,000 was not our estimate. As a matter of fact, the 
lowest estimates made this year were made by the oe Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Minuar: In addition to the estimates of the Dominion Government, the banks 
and railways and other interests are making big estimates, and that is one of the 
reasons why we want the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. The buying public 

[Mr. Robert Magill.] 
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of Europe have béen reading that thee is ts a crop. What is the reauiet: ane na 


year they remained off the market from the early months. Has there been any # 


evidence to warrant the price jumping up again? m ‘ 


t 


- Dr. Maaitt: The lowest estimate made this year was the estimate made by the ~ 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. I do not think any member of this Committee 


_ will expect me to answer for the sins of the banks and railway companies in addition 


to those committed by the Grain Exchange? | : 

Mr. Sates: And the newspapers. . ( 

Dr. Maciit: My own worries are sufficient for me. — : 

Mr. Goon: It was represented by a number of farmers from the West the other 
day that in anticipation of a very serious drop in price there was a mad scramble to 
thresh, and so on, which led to a very greatly increased cost in handling the crop in 


the fall. J want to ask Dr. Magill whether or not in his opinion that is due to a 
delusion on the part of the authorities? 


Dr. Maciit: I do not understand you. 
Mr. Goon: It was represented here the other day on batale of a HR oe of Western 


farmers that there was a mad scramble to thresh as quickly as possible after harvest in 


order to get what is thought to be a higher price immediately after threshing, and that 
in this scramble the costs of threshing and handling the grain in the fall are greatly 
increased. Is that impression based on a delusion ? 


Dr. Maciti: So far as threshing goes, many of our farmers thresh from ue 
stook. I think, as a spectator of the hustle to thresh, that it is due to the farmers’ 
need for money and also our climate. It is not such a ae matter to thresh, so tT. 
am told, from the stook all the year around. 


Mr. Forxe: I think I can explain that Seance ‘Threshing from the stook 
in the first week in September is worth two weeks in the first part of October, so 
that instead of costing more in the early part of the season, threshing ean be conducted 
for a great deal less per bushel. The stuff is dryer and the days are longer, and it 
is possible to make better speed. Early threshing is not more expensive than late 


- threshing. 


Mr. Goop: It was represented, by eel gentlemen here that the pice of the, 
early threshing was to get what was supposed to be a better price, and that in attaining 
that object unnecessarily high costs were incurred. I am glad to obtain the opinion 
of another Western farmer that it is cheaper to thresh early than late. The point I 


raised was that it was represented that the anticipation of a serious drop in Pe . 


led to those increased costs of threshing. = 

Dr. _Macinu: Suppose you have carried wheat all the year to habe ths 
carrying charges are one cent and a quarter or one cent a bushel per month. The last. 
sales of the old crop ought to carry those carrying charges, but the new crop will not 
do that. It will find its level sooner or later. 


“Mr. Forxe: In regard to the increased price, I have no hesitation in saying that’ 


the few weeks in September that you begin to thresh yield the better prices. On an 


average year by year, you get better prices for the first cars of wheat. TI live in the © 


‘southern part of Manitoba where we have early threshing, and we always do better 


with our first cars of wheat. It is the new wheat. That condition departs i in a 6 
or two. It does not last. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: In the early part of your evidence, Taster, reference was “fade a, 
the economical handling of the wheat by the Wheat Board. Have you any evidence a 
as to the cost of handling wheat crop in 1919 as compared with handling it in the 


open market now? I refer more particularly to the storage and interior elevators. — 


Dr. Macitit: Comparing the Wheat Board with the present condition as to, pees 
in the country elevators? 


-[Mr. Robert Magill. | . ‘. | eh ee 
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Hon. Mr. Rove: ‘Yes. ie 2 : | ms 
Dr. Macrn: There Hig been an increase in He handing charges. I understand 
it was applied for by some farmers’ companies, and granted by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners but not approved by Order i in Council. Some of the companies, how- 
ever, make those higher charges now. | 3 | 
4 - ‘Hon. Mr. Ross: I am referring to the 1919 crop. 

Dr. Macinn: The Wheat Board had ‘no elevators, and made Cee lrmeg te eat the 
elevators almost identical with the arrangements made by the Board of Supervisors. 
: They allowed the country elevators a margin for buying street wheat. The margin 
a the Wheat Board put into effect was the margin substantially that had been put in 
J 


Ba 


by the Board of Supervisors. They gave them a margin on all the street wheat. 
There was very little loading by platforms during those years, and under those condi- 
tions, the street wheat increased. “The elevator companies got this margin for buying | 
fy street wheat from the Wheat Beard. When the wheat. was delivered to the country 
2. elevator and the ticket issued therefor, the Wheat Board paid the charges to the 
sae elevator for that street wheat until it was unloaded at the terminal elevator. Now, 
on stored wheat—not street wheat—the Canada Grain Board fixed the charges. On 
ag all street wheat purchased in wagon- -loads, the Wheat Board paid a carrying charge 
to meet storage, interest and insurance, from the day the ticket' was issued to the 
farmer for his wagon- -load until the day it was unloaded at the terminal elevator. 


Hon. Mr. Ross: How does it compare with the rates charged now? / 


Dr. Maciti: It is very difficult to say. There is a rumour that there are elevators 
that do not take any storage at all.. I do not know how true that is. 


si . Mr. Mituar: Is there any good reason why—when there is no car shortage what- 
ever and the elevator companies are able to get their grain on the ears at once if 
they wish to do so—there should be from five to eight cents spread between the track 
and street prices?, I saw a load sold a few months ago which, I suppose, went into the 
same elevator as carload wheat; I am certain it was the same grain. When there are 
plenty of cars, no necessary chadees would apply to one that would not apply to the 
other. I cannot see why there should be a spread between the two. 


a 


Dr, Mac: I believe you were Chairman of the Royal Commission enquiring 
into grain conditions in 1906, and therefore there is not much that you do not know 
about the marketing of grain, but since you have put the question I suppose I cannot 
refuse to answer it. Street wheat is a troublesome problem. It is, in my judgment, 
2 matter of transportation. There may be individual cases where some other element 
enters in, of course. If there are 100 farmers at a shipping point, each farmer is 
entitled by law te a car, and the elevator is also entitled to one car. Now, there are 
50 men selling their wheat out of wagon-loads to the elevator. The one car that the 

mm elevator man gets is all he has, by law, to handle the street wheat purchased from the 
\ wagon-load.. What price can he give? I’am assuming the man is honest. What price 
: ean he give ‘other than the estimated selling price when he gets it to Fort William? 
\ Jf he thinks he is not going to get a car for a month or six weeks he has to buy ‘that 

_-gtréet wheat on the basis of what he expects to get for it when he gets it to the terminal 
point. You men from the West know that is the foundation for that condition. I do 

' not suppose you want to examine me on a matter of that kind. That is the funda- 
mental thing. ‘There may be other complications entering into it. | 

Mr. Evans: You will Ay gs that during the operations of the Wheat Board the 

_ spreads were closer than ever before or since. : 

Dr. Macitt: The Wheat Board did one of the finest things in all its history when ~ 
it accepted the spreads in operation under the old Board of Supervisors. 

Mr. Lovizr: Do you think it was the law of supply and demand that made such 
tremendous jumps downward in the price of wheat in 1921? We know it was 
jumping fromh 10 cents to 20 cents in a day. 

: {Mr. Robert Magill. ] 
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* Dr, Maen: ‘Our market since it was geo has a) very eye a inieak for 
those who deliver and take the wheat. In pre-war days we had people who would buy 
and carry and speculate. As to manipulation in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, all 
I have to say is that I think you might ask the representatives of the farmers’ 
companies, who are there and who operate there and sell their futures there and buy 
their futures back there, whether they have found evidences of manipulation such 
‘as you refer to. 


Mr. Lovie: Farmers in the went are more concerned about the last two years ‘hal 
previous thereto, because before the operation of the Wheat Board there was not more 
than four cents to five cents a bushel spread in the fluctuations. But for the last two 
years prices have gone down so rapidly after the commencement of the wheat season 
that they are very much alarmed. The railway goes right through my farm, and ¢ 
can always tell about the time the Saskatchewan wheat begins to come down, and just 
as soon as the big trains begin to come down the market begins to come down, and“. 
when that movement stops the downward trend in prices generally stops. I plough 
right up to the track, and I see all fall the operation of the market, but situated as I 
am, I put the wheat into the elevator right through the threshing period. If we can 
secure that early market we get the best price, but when the Western wheat begins to 
come down the price goes down rapidly. In order to restore the confidence of the 
farmer in the open market I think you will have to show more than the law of supply 
and demand as the reason for that condition. They have confidence in the Wheat 
Board, but not in the open market; they have had no confidence i in the open market 
for the last two years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now nearly one o’clock. Is it oe Neheate of 
this Committee to hear the evidence of Mr. Richardson, the Feprcsen tire of the 
exporters, to-morrw morning at eleven o’clock?  , 


Agreed. 


The Committee adjourned at one o’clock p.m. until eleven chalice a.m. on 
Wednesday, April 26. 
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APPENDIX _—T : 
EXHIBIT NO. 1 
REO ReD 
‘Dr. R. “Macitn, i 
Secretary: aint pee Grain Exchange, 


City. 


Dear Sir—lIn accordance with your instructions, I have made an examination 


of the prices prevailing on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange from the inception of the 


Exchange in its present form as a voluntary Association, namely the season 1908-09, 
up till the present time, in order to determine whether during these years it would 
have been more advantageous forthe farmer to have disposed of his wheat crop during 
the Fall months, or to have held it for sale till some later date in the same crop 
marketing season. In making this examination of prices, I have relied on the official 
records of the Exchange and have utilized as a basis of comparison the daily closing 


A prices of cash wheat one Northern grade, in store Fort William or Port Arthur, 


inasmuch as the spreads between one Northern and the lower ae are approximately 
uniform. 

It goes without saying that in a business such as the grain trade innumerable 
variations occur in the prices at which wheat can be sold from month to month. If 
during the crop marketing seasons extending from September 1, 1908 to August 31, 


1914, that is the normal pre-war years, we were to compare the lowest price at which . 
wheat sold in_the months September to November—the big crop moving months— . 


with the. highest price at which wheat sold in the months of December to August of 
the same respective season, we would find that it was always possible to have bought 
wheat at some time in the Fall and to have sold it again at a later date at a profit. 
Conversely itis equally true that if we compare the highest price at which wheat sold 
in the Fall months with the lowest price obtained in the subsequent months of the 


‘same marketing season it was always possible to have bought wheat at some time in 


the Fall and to have sold it out at a loss in the later months of the same season. 
Accordingly it appears to me that the fairest way to answer your enquiry is to 
take the monthly averages of the daily closing cash prices and compare the average 
price for the three months September to November with the averages of the subsequent 
months in the same season for the six normal pre-war years. In making such a com- 
parison it must always be borne in mind that the farmer who holds his wheat has to 
pay storage charges and lose interest on his money till such time as he sells. 
Necessarily the great majority of farmers utilize the Line Elevators for storage 
purposes in order that they. may finance their current requirements by the hypothe- 


- eation of storage receipts with the bank, if they think it advisable to hold their wheat 
for an anticipated rise in prices. 


The Elevator storage charges, including insurance, are 1 cent per Balhae per 
month. Interest at 6 per cent per annum on dollar wheat at Fort William would be 
3 cent per bushel per month. The farmer asa rule pays 8 per cent on his mortgage, 
but also owing to freight rates, he would receive less than a dollar per bushel at his 
Elevator point. during these six years. Accordingly 4 cent per bushel would appear 
to be a reasonable average monthly carrying charge for interest. Elevation charges 
would be the same irrespective of the length of time wheat had remained in storage 
and accordingly need not be considered in these price comparisons. It seems therefore 


‘that 1-3 cent per bushel per month would be a fair average monthly carrying charge 
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for storage, insurance and interest, Obvionaly ton): in ans coripadiegne hetween. 
the average price for the three months' September to November and subsequent ene ; 
it is fair to consider carrying charges only from the end of November ; also it would 
be fair to average the carrying charge for the first month, i.e., ? cent per bushel, and | 
add 1-3 cent additional for carrying charges for each cub enent month. 

Arguing from these premises as outlined. above, I have . Name and attach here- 

with the following tabulated statements :— 
: Exhibit A. Statement of the high, low and average suing cash prices for seh 
month of the six years 1908-09 to 1913-14, as well as the average closing prices 
September to November, December to August and September to August. 

Schedule 1. Statement of the average net loss or gain by holding and selling 
wheat in December each year as cadet ahi with the average, prices for September to 
November. 

Schedules 2 to 9. Similar statements to Schedule No. 1 for the respective monshs 
January to August. 

On reference to the Schedules you will note that in 15 months only out of the 54 
months covered would there have been. any average profit for the farmer who held 
his wheat after November each year, and the average results over the six year period 


may be summarized as follows :— | } F 
Average Average 
‘ Loss Gain 
Cents per Cents per. 
Bushel Bushel 
Holding and selling in December...) 0) @. Ue oa es Case Sie ae 
vid . bye rts oh b 2 h whey Aspen Se : BAS Le i qatar ir 
ne ifs * “ February... .. Ae Sco Nhatieaei ate 
if id ‘s “March. . y 3:2 eget 
¥ “a % fe Mori,’ , 5 HO Meh ee din 
a * “t “May.. 1 da? QU ANALY aN EINE 
3 4 of “June. 2 a lope ER “are Sancti snitag bes : 
i iy % Me PDR Le Me crate nels 20 In 
: of “ August.. + WM faci ee inna ora 


The average losses for the months of April to July are less than for the other 
months and this fact is accounted for by the abnormally high prices prevailing in 
these months in the year 1909. This was the year in which the “ Patten Corner” 
took place in Chicago and in which also there was a large crop shortage i in the United 
States. 5 
In view of these statistics it would appear that from the pours of view of average 
results, the farmer would have gained by selling his wheat in the fall months rather 
than by holding, in the particular six years under review. Naturally it would be quite © 
impossible for anyone to predict similar results for the next decade or indeed to indi- | 
cate in any way the course of prices for the future. 

On page 15 of the report to the Government of Saskatchewan on “ Wheat’ 
Marketing” by James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, the’ following statement appears 
as an argument in favour of pooling systems: “ Three- -quarters of the farmers’ wheat 
is marketed during a period of three months at the beginning of the season, when — 
the price of wheat usually is depressed. During the remaining nine months, the tend- — 
ency has always been for the price of wheat to ascend to higher levels, with the sooult’ 
that the producer only ok the bepeae of the prevailing higher prices for the remain- a ay 
ing quarter of his season’s crop.” eit 

In view of the statistics recited above it would seem that there is no founaeatn 
in fact for such an argument and indeed if it were true it would be a very simple nY 
matter for every speculator to become rich by simply buying wheat in the fall and 
selling in the spring. 

For purposes of comparison, I have also prepared a fabalated setulae Banibit 
_ B, showing the high, low and average closing cash prices for each month of the three 
war years, 1914-15 to 1916-17 during which there was an open market, and also for 
the year 1920-21 and the current year to date. Reference to this statement shows a 


¥ 


\ Ges prices. pe in ae spring’ ‘Y wi 
i hs ut it would hardly be fair in view of 
the aioenel Salat eng ma to draw any general conclusions favourable 
x to Messrs. Stewart and Riddell’s argument from the course of prices in these or any 
Be. other of the war years: - Kqually it would hardly be fair to use the results of the year 
1920-21 as disproving the same argument, although it is apparent that the farmer 
who sold i in the fall was infinitely better off than the one who held his wheat, inasmuch 
as this year witnessed an extraordinary and. abnormal drop i in prices. : 

? In the present year the records’ show that while prices have fluctuated. consider- | 
ably, wheat reached its highest level during the month of September, by the end of 
which month some 36 million bushels of the new crop had been inspected and were 
In a position to be sold. It remains to be seen whether the producers who sold in the — 
fall this season obtained better average results than those who are still holding their 
aa grain in PAROpAOR of a rise. 


V 


: 3 Yours eithflly, ; | 
NERS AT eR aes ae ree W. D. LOVE, CA, 
Wears} a Lue oo ie of | | 
| Be ae y ae Love AND Gunion 


| Winnirkc, March 22,1922. .  \ 
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pa Se aan Ray ahs SCHEDULE he 
. WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
P AVERAGE GAIN OR Loss. 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of December. 


Average |. . Average result from 
Price Average Carrying holding wheat till 
Year. | Sept. Price. Charges. December. 
: to Nov. | December. 
Pe Loss. Gain 
BOURSM RIE Wen alk aT eee Uhl! 0-993 0-988 0-002 0-018 
Oe Tener iin PMN ce cs Cn wey! | 0-972 0-992 OR OOF Thy sleurarn ne 0-002 
CLOT i Se Nate oe 8G ele) DI ARE tae RR 0-962 0-902 0-002 0:07% 
Be Gek Our Ta an ote hte ak lect ; 0-993 0-943 0-00% 0-06 
breton ee sac RN Wey aT i i ea +. 0-892 | 0-80 0:00 0-103 
1 ORS TORR RLS iW STN On RE EN Lr ac a 0-833 0-834 0-002 0-002 
0-252 0-002 
‘Total Net Loss for 6 years... 06 (eo Rae, Cate TU Pe EALIN eca - 252¢. per bushel. 
PEVGLORG OSS DET VOUT co ciel adets dee aimnrit EU dinAy RAO cra ace CMCRUA Leal a A 2G ey. 08 
“ hth ! ScuepuLE 2. _ 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
AVERAGE GaIN oR Loss. 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of January. ‘ 
Average { Average result from 
Price Average Carrying holding wheat till 
Year. Sept. Price Charges. . January. 
to Nov. January. 
Loss Gain 
(ESC IS RS Cat ne! IA JO ea MeL aN 0-993 0-992 0-023 0-028 
ees Otero a enone: Wie tae kin kt eck 0-972 1-034 OF 02% rele Ts Sees 0-033 
ROSA aretha Wile ait atte Cohn 0-962 0-944 0-024 0-042 
1 SS 0 A A aa eer PAC iat \ 0-992 0-954 0-024 0-064 
PE baw STR Ses TERT OTE Ls eas 0-894 0-822 0-024 0-093 
19184145). 6... bane eMelgcaeta eg Miele gle dtiie ee a 0-832 0-853 0-023 0-003 
Ne 0-233 0-038 
LObak (NOG LOSEAOT OV CATS. ie beeen CMa a et nae Sher ae Fae 19c. per bushel. 
Average Loss per year...........].......-5 os aye eh A488 USHER ag ey 3°3¢. * 
SCHED ULE 3. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
AVERAGE GAIN OR Loss. 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of February. . 
Average Average result from 
Price “Average Carrying holding wheat till 
Year. Sept. Price. | Charges. February. 
to Nov. February. 

/ ‘ , Loss. Gain. 
FO O08 se. ois pais slate do ate u Whos A OC Aa 0-993 1-053 CUCU SSR SANE ore Soba 0-@2% 
A Cy Bae ST Oar ca Sasa A eA a A 0-972 1-023 OOS ys Cis Ca 0-014 
PPA cute ah ete a RIN Le 0-962 0-902 0-032 0-098 
UM Uet aes PAS Un eaten Ph wn Re Meals he 0.993 0-973 0-032 0-063 
Peete nia Gee kt. t Ramee Ss a's di Wis 0-893 0-843 0-032 0-09 
yh Be PL SANT Mie ages yo) OER ka 0-833 0-89 OrOsP ahaa case 0-017 

0-25 0-053 
. Total Net Loss for 6 years. Se cf uch, eae ed Bae Ue AARC BER a Tit on eat ct cite b 193c. per bushel. 
Average Loss per year........ Aen Conners COnnnnnn ns Benen nnnnne 3°3c. f 
R—42184—3' 
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WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. £1 ee : the 
AVERAGE GaIN oR Loss. — <i) eh PK are ee 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month an M ea 
‘ | Average i oh - Average result from 4.4) 
Price Average Carrying holding wheat till f 
Year. Sept. Price Charges. March. | | 
to Nov. | March ee iy 3 - nets 
’ : Loss. Gain. 
NO ee er Me ates, hn Reh ON 0-994 1-103 O05 Lo es 0-053 
PUG ee he a 0-975 1-044 ee Pee ren 0-01¢ 
POR Oe eee Se ees an 0-968 0-893 0-054 0-124 ay 
POLS SP ete ae, one CU Ge egy [als 0-993 0-983 0-05¢ 0-065 
NOR Pen Gees Pele Wren py a lactigne anit San ea na yet 0-894 0-855 0-052 0-095 oo 
PORT ay OND A Se ead ON ie 0-833 0-903 0-053 |..... Buses 0-015 
| | | 0-273 0-083 
‘Total Net Loss for6 Vearse.. chiles ERIC RI SP We AD URNA pH, hae nae 19c. Dit bushel. . ‘ 
AV erage: 108s peri earn.) ee is Gl ote oie ees arcs cael Gite fit) eee ac en 3° 2c. : 
; SCHEDULE 5.— ‘ 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. 5 
AVERAGE GAIN OR Loss. 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of April. 
Average hX: Average result from the 
Price Average Carrying holding wheat till © 
Year. Sept. Price Charges hace: : 
to Nov. April. . 
— Gain. 
UCIT SG SASL a DOU Me 0-99} 1-198 Dh 0-138 oe 
Tit OTS 25 iO egal DR Si le OR NS Dict SUB rt Gs th 0-973 1-02¢ I ad viet ots 
POM AG po ua 0 aw eames av 0-962 0-904 
TG BUS Teg RG agi Aa aR LS TEE peg Rwy tag: any aA td 0-992 1-022 i x 
iC SAE AE eA Sai mee RCSL east Ea Mi 0-394 0-904 2 
OTB a Rin) clea og eee 0-833 0-904 Be eds 
Racer et 
Total: Net Toss for 6: years. ody ee Oo OR sy Se areatp oN dest Spt Soe per bushel. re 
Average Loss per year.......0...)6.0 0.00. cc ade. Poneeo ted er Sides cen Rage te 
t 
: fi ScHEDULE 6. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. ee i 
AVERAGE GaIN oR Loss. . ei omen 
Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of May. At RS OS a 
Average 5 ee Aeheee naar need We 
Price Average Carrying holding wheat till 
Year. Sept. Price Charges Mua BN SE Mc mis 
to Nov. May. a6 early ‘i 
(a 1 tan UMAR Ratna ne Gea LAN aA RI 0-994 1-243 OBR Tet wees 
MOPS ir es hear hepa AGEL ds oa p te eat 0-972 0-955 0-082 
Teter SMOLIN eee hel 2 OR WR th ae i ge a oe La ag: Meek 
Ee PRE As GRE naan 0:894 0-933 0-082 
io" 2. Sal eS Rae Rea Ug AC SPUN REA ee NE AS fy a 0-832 0-94. . 0° 083. tas eae 
Total Net Loss for 6 years......|....: MSIE ATR. 57 Op AS YO Me HAN yee 


Average Loss per year.....0.. ci slice eee e eee ede dee EAE 6 ger | as SES een 


cig Rs eves WINNIPEG GRAIN 1 EXCHANGE. 
eee wah si aoe AvERAGE Garn or Loss. ' 


a ky he i. ea IT eke Holding and Selling Wheat in Month of Tune. . 
Aint result frone 
Average | Average ‘| holding wheat till 
Year. Price §| Price Carrying | June 
‘ ee June Charges 
“4 to Nov 

: a . Loss Gain. 

“ is | | | ff 

Tn aE. ADS Sy Sh os PRs pecs 0-993 — 1-30 | OOO eee eh aoa 0-202 
SNE k LEY his sle edge oe eo as 0-973 0-928 0-09% 0-142 

METRE EET uate he kate aere 0% hae 0-962 0-963 0-092 0-092 — 

REE Pde Me OA eee beens Ghia wn 5 0-992 1-063 0-092 0-023 

UES 6 A DEST ie 21 a oe ay a oe 0-894 0-972 0-092 0-02 
EE SU ira Fie a wa 0 bee ar 0-832 0-924 0-092 0-002 | . 

oc \ a, . AY 
Be 0-30 0-202 | 
4 J Total Net Loss for 6 years. ; 9ic. per bushel. 

Bie. Average loss per year........... Hae ape Cia ag PO it: RAE pe ae | 1-6c. per bushel. 

Be: WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. ScHEDULE 8. | 
Sle AVERAGE GaINn oR Loss. A : 
Sas Holding and Selling Wheat i in Month of July. 

e aeesty Average result from 
aa 5 Average Average 2 holding wheat till 
eet Year. : Price _ Price Carrying | | July. 
ne ed July. Charges | 
Rie to Nov. 

Py. . ¢ | Loss Gain 
‘ i . Mo [Ge sci areca Ere ep ee ah PARES pyre prema mee e IGE akc eo Pak 
MERE UENS OO os hie ror uh bop 0-994 1-29 PRES Ras eae 0-184 
1909-10 | he eerays 1-112 Q-11 | 0-023 
ESSER ais SO ISI Ot ate cai 0-962 0-962 Otde le Oe i 

fers (SEY GRR RT Sf Rn RBOt Tite ee ot ie 0-992 1-062 0-114 | 0-044 
1 BIEN SSS raed enh Oe 0-893 0-962 OetPsy ti.) G:0ee 
SC ISI Bene reer mek aa Arcary cota 0-832 0-915 0-112 | 0-033 
ee 0-233 0-208 
“a wv, Pa : ‘ f s Es wane 
_ +. Total Net Loss for 6 years......|... wi caesar WER ESM eos penta ys ahs Lab sisal iets 23c. per bushel. 

a Average Loss for year... [020A Fras SRI ene aS) | 0-5¢. per bushel. 
ay cd Pe, ; 

Bi : ies : WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. ScHEDULE 9 
Pie) ) AvERAGE Gatn oR Loss. i 
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Mr. James A. Richardson, President and General Manager, James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. 
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The Committe met at eleven fe) clock, a m., Mr, McMaster, the Deputy Chairman, 


Bafard, one: renee. Good, aiken Hunt, is elliff, Tanne (M seehue) Reniedy 
(Glengarry and Geno Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, McConica, 

‘McCrea, McMaster, McMurray, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, Neill, Pritchard, Sales, 
Gate Sexsmith, Sinclair (Queens, geet I. ), Stansell, Stein, Stoves: Stewart 


On motion by Mr. ‘Stevens, seconded by} ve Tolmie, it was ‘ordered: — 


“That steps be taken to secure the cuts which appeared in the Henoet ae 

_ Winnipeg Grain Exchange to Royal Grain Inquiry Commission and incorporate Vie: 

“them in Bee official report. of the aca ts given before this Committee.” > 

My. - ames A. Richardson, President and Genauar Manager of James ‘Bichadean con 

Rison: Limited, Winnipeg, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and ais 
discharged from. further attendance. a 


aa oe at 


pe Committee adjourned to meet at | eleven ) ‘clock, a.m., on Thursday, April OTth. be oh 
1922. acy ae ra ae a 


ARTHUR GLASTER, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ComMMITTEE Room 424, 
House or CoMMons, 
WepnespayY, April 26, 1922. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock, a.m., the Deputy Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


The Deputy CuHarrMAn: The Committee will please come to order. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, the other day when we were receiving the 
very interesting address by Dr. Magill, which was illustrated by cuts, I mentioned 
that we should have these cuts incorporated in the official record. J understand from 
the Clerk of the Committee that considerable expense will thereby be involved. Dr. 
Magill and Mr. Sanford Evans have advised me that it would be possible to géi the cuts 
already made, from which this pamphlet issued by the Secretary of the Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange was printed. Dr. Magill’s address was very illuminating to hear, 


but I am afraid that the official record will not convey his meaning very accurately 


unless the cuts are inserted at the appropriate places. I therefore move that steps 


be taken to secure these cuts and have them incorporated in the official report of the 
evidence given before this Committee by Dr. Magill. 
- Dr. Totmre: I will second that motion. I, too, believe that the value of the 


' official report will be greatly lessened unless these cuts are incorporated therein. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Drepury CuatrmMan: Is there any person representing the millerg here this 


‘morning? On Monday last I asked certain information to be given at our next 
“meeting, and that information has not yet been furnished. 


An Hon. Memper: I happened to meet some of the millers at the hotel, and they 
said they had an appointment before another sub-committee of the Government. with 
regard to freight rates. I think that is the only reason they are not present here 
this morning. 


The Deputy CHamMan: Our first witness this morning is Mr. James A. Richard- 
: k 


James A. Ricuarpson, called, sworn and examined. 
The Deputy CHairMan: Mr. Richardson, where do you reside? 
Mr. Ricuarpson: In the city of Winnipeg. I am president and general manager 
of James Richardson & Sons, Limited, Grain Merchants and Grain Exporters. 

The Derury CuairmMan: You have some information to place before this (Com- 
mittee. Please proceed to do so. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am not accustomed to public 


| speaking, and therefore I believe I could present my case much better if I were 


allowed to conclude my evidence before being questioned. 
The Deputy CHairmaANn: I think that procedure will be satisfactory to the Com- 


_ mittee. I would, however, ask you to read as little as possible. The spoken word is 


much more acceptable than the written sermon. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I appear before you as a grain merchant and grain exporter. 
I came here at the reque't of the shippers and exporters of the Winnipeg Grain 
e [Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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Exchange. It seems to me that there is no aie Sint which ae 16 80 Gpaeh” . 
misconception on the part of the public as there is about the business of handling — 
and merchandising grain. This is no doubt due to the fact that the factors that go to 
make wheat prices are obscure to the man on the street, who has not made a study of 
the business. Consequently, he criticises what is in fact one of the most highly 
organized and best run businesses in the world. For honesty, efficiency and toll — 
collected for service rendered, the grain trade invite comparison with any other 
business conducted in the Dominion of Canada. Recently we have gone through 
a world-wide depression, and Canada has not escaped, nor has the Western Canadian 
Farmer escaped. He suddenly found himself with practically no market for hides, 
wool, beef, sheep, and a great deal of what he produces. - There was no one whom he 
could blame for the terrific decline in these articles, but when wheat prices went 
down he was immediately disposed to lay the blame on the Grain Exchange, in spite 
of the fact that the Grain Exchange merely offer facilities for trading. It does not 
control or make prices; these are made by world conditions, and the farmer must 
realize that through the Grain Exchange organizations he was able to market his 
grain crop any business day in the week. There has never been a time in recent 
years when the farmer could not get paid cash for his grain crop at any town in 
western Canada, and on any day in the week. ~The price may not have always been 
satisfactory to him, but the market never failed, even at a time when it was hard 
to get 50 cents on the dollar for good general securities. 

The grain business cannot run as a side line. I question if there is any busi- 
ness in the world which is so exacting on the men who engage in it. Success in the 
grain export business requires the constitution of an ox, an enormous capacity for 
hard work, and the peculiar qualifications which belong to a trader. The grain 
business is one of the oldest regular lines of business in the world, and one in which 
men engage as a life work, for experience and technical knowledge are necessary to 
its successful conduct. I have spent all my business life so far—sixteen years— 
in the grain trade, and my family have followed the grain business for three genera- 
tions. ‘The business of which I am now the head was established by my grandfather 
in 1857, and in the winter of ’84 we shipped to Liverpool the first western Canadian 
wheat exported from this continent. This particular shipment proved to be a very 
costly one for us, I mention it to show that private enterprise was seeking a market 
for the farmers’ product as soon as the farmer had any surplus to sell; and we, 
along with others, engaged in exporting grain, vigilantly send our cables out daily 
to every corner of the globe where there is a prospect of finding a market for Cana- 
dian wheat. The wheat exporter believes that he performs important service, and 
performs it well. Our own firm do a very large export business in wheat. The 
business has been built up in the face of the keenest competition and is the result — 
of work of many years, and to-day we rank for first place with two or three largest 
grain exporting houses on this continent. We have no desire to retire from the 
field, but we do not want to see the Wheat Board question settled merely on con- 
stitutional grounds. Personally, I feel that if the business in which I am engaged 
cannot be justified on economic grounds then I am content to leave the grain 
export business and devote my energies to some other line of work. I want to point 
out, though, that the grain trade as well as the farmer, want to see a big crop pro- 
duced, and want to see it merchandjzed under conditions that will encourage in- 
_ ereased production. The exporter of necessity works on a very small margin due to ~ 
the ease with which anyone can get into business. No plant or equipment are 
necessary. We must hold our business by our teeth. We have no trade mark or | 
protection of any kind, and profits depend entirely on a large turnover. It will be 
hard to understand how we could well have more competition than we have always 
had, and I might just instance the fact that Sandays of Liverpool, Dreyfus of Paris, 
Mueller of Rotterdam, and many other foreign grain houses, have branches on this 
continent, and we must sell in their home markets in competition with them. Do 

[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] e 
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- you suppose ieee Hie ee us wet away Faith a me ae or ree we ire them get 
away with one? 
~The fact that. the hart wheat ‘Pete work on a small margin has never eon 
questioned by any responsible writers or speakers, and in support of this, I might quote _ 
_ from the report to the Saskatchewan Government of the Royal Commission appointed 
‘ang “to examine into ways and means for bettering the position of Saskatchewan grain 
on the European markets.” This report was made in 1914; the members of this Com- 
mission were J. H. Haslam, ©. A. Dunning, now eee of Saskatchewan, Edmond 
H. Oliver, Professor of iataee and Economies, University of Saskatchewan, and Geo. 
- Langley, then Minister of ieee ce Affairs in Saskatchewan. I quote from the 
_ Report as follows: 


“All of the charges are necessary, legitimate and inevitable. Without the 
various services concerned the exporting of western grain could not be carried 
on. Some of the charges are small and fixed and are easily allowed for. Others — 
are very variable, and not only loss but actual ruin would face the exporter 
who carried on his business without making proper allowance for them. Ovean 
and Lake freights are the chief of these variable charges. The exporter must 
have the actual space he needs contracted for, or else know exactly where, when, 
and for what price he can obtain such space as he needs before, he can safely 
close with any bid or make any offer. The difference between the lake and 
ocean freight rates prevailing in June, 1912, and in November, 1912, was 

. fully five and two-fifths cents per ‘bushel. Where would the exporter have 
“ae _ been who in May sold wheat to Liverpool for November shipment, and made 
y' his calculations on the basis of May lake and ocean rates? 
ae “Tt will be seen then that exporting grain is a business that calls for 
te very careful calculation, strong financial backing and the laying of plans and 
making contracts months in advance of the movement of the actual grain. The 
ee business of exporting is of necessity too speculative to admit of any definite 
, statement [being made as to the amount realized by an exporter in return 
ve for his service. The known spread for day to day between Winnipeg ‘cash or 
ia _ futures and the Liverpool futures upon which such cash wheat or future pur- 
ope chases could be applied is one evidence that exporters’ margins are not wide. 
9 | ~The highly competitive nature of the business (a) as between exporters, 
yc - and (b) as between exporters and millers coupled with the comparative ease 
with which, under modern conditions of transportation, communication, etc., 
‘ora firms in the grain trade in other countries could engage in the business were 
e it immoderately lucrative, renders it improbable that large margins of profit 
| exist in the export business under the present circumstances of the trade. 
Bs “No doubt, some bold and fortunate speculative exporters, and some large 
my operators having the best of financial and shipping connections and favourable 
contracts for lake and ocean space make very good profits, but the commission 
y i _ has no evidence to indicate that the usual margin on which the exporting of 
*, wheat is conducted exceeds from one-half to one cent per bushel.” 


4 These gentlemen make a very exhaustive report based on actual study in Canada, 
fi the United States, Great Britain and the continent of Europe, and to show how 
accurate their conclusions as quoted are, I may say that the grain sold by our house 
for export for the six months ended January 31st last, showed a net profit of only a 
slight fraction over % cent per bushel or per cent of our actual export turn-over. If I 
- eonverted that into a percentage of our turnover, it would be a good deal more forcible. 
I came here without preparation because I did not expect to address the Committee, 
and merely dictated these notes direct to the typewriter without that information being 
available at the time. For this profit of § per cent, we buy our wheat, take our ocean 
freight, sell our foreign bills, protect our New York funds, guarantee to make shipment 
[Mr. James A. Richardson.] 
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to foreign ports in accordance th our ‘contracts, insure our re ae Bee 
work incidental to guaranteeing our-turns, adjust commissions with our foreign — 


agents, pay rail freight, elevator charges, port charges, and do much other work 
incidental to the business. For weighing and inspecting grain at Fort William, in 


and out of the elevators, the Government make a charge of $4.00 per thousand. They ? 


take no risk whatever, and yet this charge is about three-quarters of the return we 
secure for the services outlined above. This might indicate to you why the exporter 
would not fear a voluntary pool, or any other kind of competition, which would allow 
him to use his own ingenuity. Certainly the exporter does not get paid too much 
for the service he performs, and the exporter actually doing business to- day need 
not fear any open competition, because he has to justify his right to survive every 
day he lives. 

I fully appreciate that this Committee is not finding any fault with the margin 
of profit the exporter gets, but what it wants to do is to get a bigger profit out 
of growing wheat for the farmer, and the question is, are the wheat growers getting 
as good a return by havimg their grain marketed through private competitive channels 
as they would if a Wheat Board, or some other organization, could supplant the 
present private exporter. He is practically the only man who would be put out of 
business by a Wheat Board, because eastern transfer elevators, Fort William elevators, 
the country elevators in Western Canada, and the trained organizations of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange would, in any case, have to be utilized. The exporter is aware 
that it has been charged that owing to what is called our haphazard selling, the 
foreign buyer secures our wheat in the fall of the year at far below its true value, 
and in this matter the exporter is satisfied that you should be guided by the facts. 
Dr. Magill has quoted you the ruling figures for several pre-war years, and these 
figures are worthy of study. I might repeat, though, that the low point is by no 
means to be sure in the fall of the year, that the low point may tbe any 
month in the year, and it will appear reasonable to you that if our wheat always 
reached the lowest point in the fall of the year, then why, for instance, does not 
the English buyer, who can finance very large quantities of grain, buy his year’s 
requirements in the fall, and if necessary, store it in Canadian elevators, until he 
requires it, or better still, why does he not in the fall of the year, protect his next 
summer’s requirements by buying our May wheat, which, in the fall of the year, 
can usually be purchased at very close to the October price. By doing this he would 
save much interest and storage. ee AeDae 

Considerable wheat has been sold to the British buyer during the month of 
March. Recently he has bought grain at values very much higher than he could 
have bought it last fall. He could have bought wheat for May and June shipment 


~_ 


last fall just as readily as he can now, and he could have bought it for a great deal 


less money. 
But what are the facts ue the case? The Enelich and foreign buyer does not appear 


to think that we give our wheat away in the fall of the year because he only buys — 


his current requirements. ‘Now, how can we account for this? It must be that he 


expected to buy cheaper from the Argentine after Christmas, or he does not want 


to load up with our wheat in the fall of the year and run the risk of having his 
Canadian purchases show him a sharp loss*should the Australian and Argentine crop 
be bountiful and come on the market early in the New Year at lower prices. It is a 
fact that large quantities of wheat are left unsold in Canadian elevators late in the 
fall. But this wheat is not sacrified; it is usually purchased by exporters at very 
close to May prices, and moved out of Fort William and Port Arthur to Buffalo 
and Georgian Bay before freeze-up. These exporters, when they buy the cash wheat 
and ship it across the lakes sell May wheat against it, and they are in a position to 
export this grain during the winter months. The value of this wheat east of the 


lakes fluctuates in accordance with the fluctuations of the May future, and as this 


[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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_ reflects world’s values the exporter is able to meet world’s competition. Whenever 
the exporter sells his cash grain he buys in his May future and closes the trans- 
action. i . | 

What I would like to emphasize particularly is the fact that the price paid for 
any crop year is determined by the estimates of the total supply that will be avail- 
able during the crop year, and not by any local or temporary situations. The Eng- 
 jishman imports almost exactly the same quantity of wheat each month in the year, 
and he buys this all over the world, wherever he can buy the cheapest, and when 
our first October wheat is traded in the price is based on the amount of wheat 
actually available in the world at the time and on the condition of the growing crops. 
Tf growing crops improve, wheat values tend to be lower. If growing crops are 
damaged a higher value will be reflected in our October wheat. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: That means wheat which you expect to have delivered 
in the month of October? | 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Wheat for delivery in storage at Port Arthur or Fort William 
during the month of October. 
- ‘The Deputy CHamman: What about, May wheat? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: That is wheat for delivery in storage at Port Arthur or Fort 
- ‘William during the month of May. ‘ 

This price of wheat does reflect the wheat stocks and growing conditions the 
world over, and charts shown by Dr. Magill indicate this much better than it would 
be possible to explain it any other way. T remember hearing Mr. Sandford Evans 
lecture on some of the charts he prepared when he was on the Georgian Bay Com- 
mission. | 

Tt is interesting to note how some of the chief crops of the world mature. In 
Texas harvesting comes on in June and harvesting goes north at the rate of fifteen 
or twenty miles a day up to Canada and through Canada. As far as this continent 
ig concerned, the first movement of new crop wheat is through the gulf of Mexico. 
Then in July and August, there is a movement of winter wheat through Chicago 
to Montreal. Ontario wheat comes on the market in August, American Pacific coast 
wheat in volume in September, American and Canadian spring crops come out 
fe Heavily in September, October and November, with not much _let-up until © 
navigation closes about the middle of December. Australia and Argentine come in as 
_ heavy shippers in January, February and March, and as smaller shippers during the 
summer months. In May, June and July, India and Egypt are shipping freely, 
and in August and September the Balkan States are free shippers. 

This brings us back again to the time when our spring crop is again moving, 
and it is interesting to note that Russia, who is not at present a factor in contributing 
to the world’s shipments, has normally a large crop which comes on the market at 
the same time as our crop. It can readily be seen that we do not control the world’s 
by wheat prices, but there is a time of the year when importing wheat countries 
normally look to us for supply, and if we do not sell them wheat in the fall of the 
year, when they want it, what is going to be the result? It simply means that we 
, are going to have to sell. our wheat later, when other countries are pressing their 
new crop wheats on the market, wheats that have no interest or storage charges 
against them. Not only would we have to compete in selling against this wheat 
2 produced in countries with lower standards of living than our own, but we must — 
é compete with them in bidding for ocean tonnage, and pay higher rates than we have 
to pay in the fall of the year, when the ships are not employed in the long hauls to 
Argentine and Australia. 

¥ I have pointed out when some of the chief wheat exporting countries market 
their crop but I have not pointed out that during the months of June, July, August 
and September, there is produced in the world 2,.400,000,000 bushels of wheat. This 

[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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misleading to leave these figures without further comment, because the world’s wheat — 


price is determined by the exportable surplus, and the requirements of wheat import- 
ing countries is only about 600,000,000 bushels, annually, but we must not forget 
that this 2,400,000,000 bushels of wheat has a regulating influence and if prices are 
high economy results, consumption is lessened, and an increased amount of wheat is 
made available for countries that require to import. 

With these conditions, is it reasonable to think that the Gaver one of Canada, 


or any other Government can lift the whole world’s price for wheat? To accomplish 


this, economic laws would have to be suspended. If the economic laws could be 
. suspended for the benefit of the western grain grower, I would not want to oppose 
it. I know the western grain grower and no man in this room admires him more. 
He has lots of courage and boundless optimism, and with the character of our soil 
and the character of our people, I believe we will succeed as a wheat exporting 
country. The grain trade believe this, and have backed it with their money. They 
also have been optimistic and the elevator plant and equipment of ‘Western ‘Canada 
anticipates much larger crops. If we cannot grow wheat profitably and do not 
produce large surpluses, the grain trade will suffer as well as the western wheat 
growers. — 

We must bear in mind that while we have a long rail haul, that we have nothing > 
like as long an ocean haul as has Argentine or Australia. It is 3,000 miles from 


our North Atlantic port to the United Kingdom; from Argentina to the United King- — 


dom it is 6,000 miles, and from Australia to the United Kingdom it is 11;000 miles, 
via Suez, and 11,700: around the Cape. Yesterday I wired our Montreal office for 
freight rates, and they replied that the ocean freight on wheat yesterday from 
Montreal to the United Kingdom was 6-97 cents a- bushel, slightly under 7 cents. 
From New York to the United Kingdom the ocean freight rate was 5-57 cents a 
bushel, slightly under 6 cents a bushel. From the Argentine to the United Kingdom 
the ocean freight rate was 144 cents a bushel, and from Australia to the United 
Kingdom the ocean freight rate was 28 cents a bushel. I might also add that the 
freight rate from India was 14% cents a bushel. Neg : 


The Deputy CHamman: That .sems low, compared with the rate from the 
Argentine. : 
Mr. RicHarpdson: Yes. 
An hon. Memper: Have you the figures for flour? Bo 
Mr. Ricuarpson: No. 
Mr. MoConitca: Have you the rail rate from Winnipes to Now York? 
Mr. RicHarpson: J did not give the rail rate. 


Mr. Forke: Could Mr. Richardson give us any of the co! parative costs of peltine : 


the wheat from inland to the seaboard in the respective countries mentioned? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: It is only through our cables that I am aware of the price 


at which wheat can be delivered at Liverpool or other markets in which we are com- — 
peting. We get daily the figures that the other people are offering, but I could not 


give you the details in regard to their internal coste. 


The Deputy Cuamman: I think we can proced more cneaiiane if Mr. Rich- 
ardson is permitted to conclude his evidence before being questioned. . ; 


Mr. Ricuarpson: What we save in ocean freight helps us a little | in our long 
haul, but our rail freights are much too high, and must be reduced. If it is true, as 


stated on good authority, that every settler is worth $800 to the railway, then it is — 
poor policy for the railways to charge such high rates hoe they will kill sa Bore fe 


that laid the golden egg. 
{Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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oe “invites honest investigation and study. Free competition regulates the grain trade 


- throughout, and we do not believe that ; any large saving can be affected in this direc- 


; : tion. We think that the place to look for the saving is in the rail rates and threes 
~ eosts, which are really very big items. 


There is only one other point that I would like to dwell on for’a minute. I would. 


like to ask what is our fundamental right to succeed as a wheat exporting country 


if it is not our ability to produce wheat at a vost which will enable us to meet. 
world competition. If the farmer in the south-western States can grow wheat and 
ship it out of the Gulf of Mexico on a short rail haul and sell it in the world’s 


markets at a price with which we cannot compete, and if other wheat growers situated 


closer to the seaboard can produce wheat in volume and sell it at a price with which — 
we cannot compete, then we will not succeed as a wheat-exporting country. If on — 
the other hand, the wheat grower in Western Canada, with his cheap land, and the 
character of ye soil can, in spite of a higher rail haul, produce wheat cheaper than the 
United States, then the United States will cease to be a wheat exporting country. If we 
propose to sell wheat for export we must realize that we must produce against the world, 
and that the buyer does not ask whether the wheat was produced by a Hindoo or by a | 


Chinese cooley, he is interseted only in the price and quality. He buys wherever he gets 
_ the most for his money. He will not pay more money because the wheat was produced 
in Western Canada, where standards of living are much higher than in other parts 
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of the world from where he also draws his supplies. To try and boost the ‘Canadian 
wheat price above its value in the world’s market would get us nowhere. We would | 


only be holding an umbrella for wheat producers in other countries to sit under, and 


we would be encouraging prdouction in other countries instead of in our own. 
I leave this last idea with you. To increase world’s wheat prices the world must 
eat more or the world must produce less, but this does not mean that we may not 


4 produce more and other parts of the world legs. This depends entirely on our 
ability to compete, and we must remember that the higher the price the greater — 


is consumption curtailed, and the lower the price the greater is comsumption and the 
greater is the wastage. If it is a big crop they eat it all up, and if it is a small erop 
there is always enough to go round. That was passed on to me by my father as a 
saying of my grandfather’s! The basic principles do not change. i 
I do not maintain that our present grain system is perfect, nor would I attempt 
to vouch for the business ethics of every one of the thousands of men engaged in if, 
but I do maintain that the system must be judged as a whole, and in spite of what. 
may be termed defects and abuses, our system on the whole works marvellously well, 
and you must remember that some system is necessary to absorb the shock of price 
readjustments. In a business where price values are affected every month in the 
year by the condition of growing crops and general world conditions affecting water 
freights and finance. If anyone here thinks that there is big and easy money made 
in the grain business, my answer is, it is one of the easiest businesses in the world 
to get into, and people engaged in it think it is one of the hardest businesses in tae 
world to stay in. ‘So far all our progress has been made through individual initiative 
and enterprise, and I believe that our further line of progress lies in the same_ 


direction, and just here I would like to quote from a speech delievered by Julius 
Hi. Barnes at the Casino Club, Chicago, on March 20th last; Mr. Barnes was tne 


United States Wheat Director, his conclusions should therefore be given consideration. 
Mr. Barnes had been speaking about conditions in Russia, and then goes on as 
follows :— i 


“Our own theory of Government is diametrically opposite. ‘Briefly stated, ° 
the American theory is that Government is organized solely for the purpose 
of securing the equal rights of individuals. We who believe that only in the 
atmosphere of perfect equality of opportunity for individual effort can sound 

{Mr. James A. Richardson.] 
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social progress be made, must be constantly on es ayaa the ay ee 
of autocratic and bureaucratic control into the social relation. ay 


Anyone is foolish who attempts to forecast wheat prices a long ways ahead, 
because to do this well he would have to know in advance how the growing crops 
of the world mature, and he would have to have advance knowledge on the other 
factors that go to make prices. I might state that one of the chief factors against 
wheat prices has been the lack of ability to pay. What is the use of our figuring the 
eating capacity of the wheat importing countries in Europe as long as we will eell 
them nothing except against the cold cash that rattles over the counter, and it must 
rattle over the counter on this continent before our grain leaves our shores. The ability 
to pay is as important a price factor as the ability to eat. We must take into account 
not only how empty the stomach of the foreign buyer may be, but also how much pase 
he has in his pocket. 

J am in hopes that with the return of somewhat more stabilized conditions in 
Europe that we will see enlarged world shipments of wheat, and the present outlook 
gives us some reason to hope that our new Spring crop will be merchandized on a 
basis such that the net return to the wheat grower will show the purchasing power of 
a bushel of wheat considerably more than it was on our last crop. However, be this 
as it may, the price that we will get for our new crop will depend on world’s conditions 
and not on a Wheat Board. If world’s conditions justify high prices, prices will | 
be high, if world’s conditions force low prices, prices will be low. 

I was in favour of a Wheat Board the year the Wheat Board was established, 
but I am not in favour of a Wheat Board now. It is not perhaps good business for 
me to go out of my way to boost one of my chief competitors, but quite regardless of 
that fact, I would like as a Canadian to record my admiration of the very able way 
that the Wheat Board work was administered under the direction of Mr. James 
Stewart. Doubtless, Mr. Riddell was a very able lieutenant to Mr. ‘Stewart, but 
after all, it was a one-man job, and I venture to say that Mr. Stewart gave his Board 
no advance notices of what be proposed to do. World’s conditions were in his favour, 
and he exacted the last pound of flesh when the foreign buyers were compelled to 
come here for their supplies, and the prices secured in the spring and summer months. 
made a very high average for the crop. I regard Mr. Stewart one of the ablest men 
we have in Canada in any walk of life, he is a hard-headed big-fisted Scotchman with 
a constitution of iron, and yet I venture to say that he spent such an uneasy time 
during the winter of 1920, that it will be reasonable to mark several years off his life. 

In conclusion let me say that while I do not know what the millers may have 
done I do not think the grain trade made any complaint about the Wheat Board. 
Whether the re-establishment of that Board should be further considered is, I will admit, 
open for argument. From my own point of view, based, upon my experience in the 
grain business, I think its re-establishment would be a very great mistake and would 
ultimately lead us into trouble. If there are any questions which members would like 
to ask I shall endeavour to answer them to the best of my ability. 

The Deputy CHamman: May I make the suggestion that the questions i asked © 
one at a time by one member at a time. | 

Mr. Lovie: Could we have the chart for 1921-22 hung on the wall? The bulk of 
the wheat in 1921 was ‘marketed at a very low price. It started high and to-day 
it is high, but it went in at a low price for the reason that the banks shut down on 
credits and the wheat had to be sold at that low price. The reason we ask for a 
Wheat Board is in order to stabilize conditions and prevent that excessive loss to 
_the farmers in marketing their wheat. : 

The Deputy CHammMan: What enlightenment do you ane from the witness? 
Mr. Lovie: I want the reason why the wheat went down like that. 

The Deputy CHamman: Other than the banking reason you have abated 

[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] ; ia a, 
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Mr. Lovm: That was not the reason. ‘The farmers had to “a then because the 
‘ _ banks would not advance any credit in the prairie provinces. The market went 
a down below the cost of production, and a repetition of that condition means ruination. 
The Deputy CHammawn: Have you any explanation to offer, Mr. Richardson? 
Mr. RicHarpson: October wheat starts off high, around $1.50. I have tried to 
explain some of the fundamental factors in making the price. When that wheat 
was bought at $1.50 it opened there. The amount of wheat sold at that price for 
_ export was never very large, but there was a little. We, ourselves, sold some wheat 
_ for September, about one million bushels. We sold a little for October, but there 
was no general broad support of our market around that level, none whatever. The 
English miller bought a certain amount of our wheat. He grows normally in 
P “England about 8,000,000 quarters of wheat. . 
7 The Deputy CuamrMANn: What is a quarter in terms of bushels. 
; 


Mr. Ricuarpson: 480 pounds to the quarter. He grows in England about 
64,000,000 bushels of wheat, which normally is distributed over the year fairly well. 
_ when our wheat started off there was a certain amount of buying at that price, but 
not enough to take care of the market. The financial conditions were extremely 
serious in England. The English crop came on: early. It was of beautiful quality — 
and came right into the miller. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Into the British miller ? 


Mr. RicHarpson: Yes, the English local wheat crop, which averaged about 
64,000,000 bushels. It was a very hard nice wheat. It came out very fast. The English 
miller had bought a little stuff from us, but possibly financial pressure caused him 
to rush his wheat out there very fast, and that wheat largely supplied their requirements. 
They usually import about 17,000,000 bushels a month, and the local crop is distributed 
more evenly over the year. The people who bought wheat from us were being supplied 
so fast by their own farmers and growers at less money that they wanted to re-sell. 


at 
Se 


; Mr. Forrester: That is, they wanted to re-sell the options? 
Mr. Ricuarpson: No, the wheat we sold them we could buy back far cheaper than 
we sold at. : 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: After or before shipment? 


| Mr.-Ricttarpson: Before it was shipped; and we could have bought it back after it 
_ was shipped at any time. 


eis Mr. Minuar: That was brought about by the rapid delivery of the farmers? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes; and I think the financial conditions all over the world 
probably had a lot to do with it. That wheat came out very fast, and the English im- 
porter had. not guessed right. He took, probably, the biggest losses that were: ever 
taken. He got well trimmed, and, of course, tried to pass it on to the fellow over ~ 

here. To show some of the problems the exporter is faced with, I will cite an in- 

_ stance where we sold large quantities of wheat for September seaboard at.high prices. 
_ The congestion at Montreal rendered it almost impossible to get our grain shipped. 
There were 72 boats in the harbour, and we were interested in 22 of them. We got all 
our August and September stuff out except 56,000 bushels and it cost us $26,000 to 
settle that 56,000 bushels. The only other place we were in was at Quebec, where 
we tried to run a boat in and get it out. The elevator mixed the grain, and they 
had to stop and clean the grain. We drew on the English miller. Whether he 
speculated on it or sold flour against it, I do not know, but he had the ownership of 
it for a long time. Some time in October, however, before our drafts were paid, 

_ the market went down so much that he cabled over that he would not take up our 

. draft because he did not believe the grain was loaded ‘in September, that it came 
in early in October. He cabled the Harbour Commissioners at Quebec for evidence. 
_ The Harbour Commissioners at Quebec wired back to him to the effect that there 
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were 46,000 Haehels of iy! on read by ae on Sepieuiher’ 30, ‘aah ‘Ghat 2,000 \ 
bushels not then on board owing to heavy grain went on board early on the morning or: 
the 1st October. Our English friend said “You cabled us that 48,000 were on the 
ship. Your documents are not in order.” When I found that 2,000 bushels were 
not on board I knew we were in wrong, and it cost us $80,000. We cannot afford to 
make mistakes in the export business. That is the type of fellow we are going to make 
pay a lot more for our grain than he is paying now! A little while ago I was speaking 
to a friend of mine in New York about our continental business and he said, 
“Oh, I would much rather trade with the continent than the United Kingdom, because 
the trader in England knows every angle of the game. When you make a contract 
with him you can depend upon it that it is going through, but if there is an “i” not — 
dotted or a “t” not crossed, and the market goes down, he turns the deal down and you 
are licked. The continental man tries to get out regardless of whether he has a right to 
get out or not, but we know too much for those fellows.” 
Mr. Sates: What proportion of your business is done direct with the ‘United . 
Kingdom ? | 
Mr. Ricuarpson: All our export business. Do you mean eae percentage of our 
business is continental business and what percentage United Kingdom ? 


Mr. Sates: No, what percentage is done through United States points, New York 
and other points? rs 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Normally, Montreal is the best port from which i do business | re 
with the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Saves: I was thinking of those big men, Sandays of Liverpool, Dreyfus of 
Paris, and others that you mentioned some time ago, who had their agents over here. 
Do you not do business with them at New York points? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: No; they have their country elevators and organizations com- 
plete. . We do business against them in Europe. Last week or within the last ten 
days I got a wire from the Montreal office saying a certain competitor in the United 
Kingdom was offering oats at Rotterdam at 2ths of a cent per bushel under what we 
could sell at. They said they had exhausted all their ingenuity in an attempt to 
shave the ocean freight in order to enable us to meet this competition, but could 
not do it. They asked me to re-check our figures and ascertain what was wrong with 
them. I said, “I cannot see it at all unless it is in the ocean freight.” The next 
day the Royal Mail line announced a lower freight to Rotterdam. Our friends on 
the other side had received that information a day in advance. 


Mr. Sates: You spoke of the services rendered by the trade, and the low chee ! 
I believe you are also members of the Grain Exchange and owners of a line of ee AAK Ai 
elevators? 

Mr. Ricwarpson: Yes. | | 

Mr. Sates: You spoke of financing your business. , 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes. ; i. 

Mr. Sates: That is one of the things you had to do in return for the money you | 
got. My attention has been drawn to some evidence given in Regina. ~Do you know 
Mr. H. M. Baird, ex-president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and a member of 
the firm of Baird & Botterell, of Winnipeg? MNS 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes. : 3 EW NN ne 

Mr. Sates: And Mr. W. T. Thompson, of Thompson, ‘Sons & Company? 

Mr. Richarpson: Yes. ¥ 

Mr. Satzs: I see in a newspaper report of the trial of E. E. Quigley they Og Ri 
that it was a practice common to members of the Grain Exchange to pledge their — 
clients’ securities in order to obtain money to carry on their own business. Mr. a 


Thompson, upon being asked: “Is that a common practice of the trade?” replied: “ As- 
[Mr. James A. Richardson.] . ) Pi aa AL 
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. Fars as if ee a4 is. tt hae aware tee ahe! custom of my feed ne be am Cr 
sure that it is “ys by most firms in the same business.” He was then asked: 
ae “You mean that it is your plan to take your customers’ bills and borrow money on 
_ them for yourself?’ and he answered “Not for my personal use, but for the uae aie 
Itisa general practice among grain men to pledge bills on which nothing is owing.” 
Mr. Baird said: “We consider that we are privileged to pledge any securities in our 
possession to meet exigencies.” This firm. failed for thousands of dollars, and the 
_ farmers’ grain bills were pledged, according to this evidence, to carry on the business 
i; of the men engaged in the grain trade. Mr. Richardson has stated that he could not 
r answer for the ethics of all the trade, I do not suppose he can, but I would like 
hb” his opinion on the practice of pledging bills on which nothing is owing? 
ev Mr. Ricnarpson: Speaking on behalf of our own firm I may say that we do 
_ not pledge securities of that kind at the bank. I think the point mentioned sounds 
‘worse than it really is. A commission house in Winnipeg may advance a farmer $750 
against a bill of lading. They have not an unlimited amount of money. After they 
do a certain amount of business they have to take that bill of lading to the bank and 
be get an advance against it. Strickly speaking, that advance could only be for the 
3 exact amount that they advanced against it in the country. 
mee se our: Sans: That is all right, beeause when a man reveived an advance from your 
- eompany he assigns his bill of lading to you, which is a different matter to’ a bill of 
Uy: lading on which nothing is owing. 
oy ‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: What has that to do with the Wheat Board? 
) Meine: 


( Dr. Maciit: ‘Mr. Baird is attending the meetings of this Committee and is now | 
in this room. If it is a matter of interest to this Committee I submit they should ask 
_ Mr. Hugh Baird himself. | 
- The Deputy Cuarmman: We have before us now a representative of the grain 
business whose family have been in the trade for three generations. Mr. Richardson, 
what would you think of such a procedure as taking a bill of lading on which there 
was nothing owing and raising money upon it? Would that appeal to you? 
_. Mr. Rictarpson: I would rather not be asked to pass any opinion on the matter. 

Hon. Mr. ‘Stevens: ‘Do you do it? 

Mr. es No. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is all we can ask him, Mr. Chairman. q submit we. 
, should not ask ‘Mr. Richardson to sit in judgment upon Mr. Baird, who is in attend- 
‘) ance at this meeting of the Committee. I think it is altogether wrong to put Mr. 
- Richardson in that position. He said he would not do it, and does not do it. Is not 
- that. enough ? 

The Deputy CHamrrMan: I ain not asking Mr. ne ae to judge Mr. Baird. 
‘nates certain practice has been brought to the attention of the Committee, and I am asking 
_ Mr. Richardson what he thinks of that ae I do not know whether that practice 
_. is general or rare. 
eh Hon. Mr. Stevens: He gays ihe would not i nae 
Ss An Hon. Memper: What he thinks about the practice is that he would not do it. 
ie If other people do it, it is their business. 

i f Mr. WarNER: I would like to ask Mr. Richardso whether it is because they do 
not need to do it that they do not do it? Is it because you have finances enough with- 
out doing it, or because you feel the principle is wrong? 
as Mr. RicHarpson: We have never discussed it in our organization. 

Mr. Forxe: A good deal has been said about confiscation. When a grain firm | 
takes a bill of lading and uses it as credit for their business, is not that confiscating 
_ the farmers’ wheat? I sent down two cars of wheat to Winnipeg at one time, and 
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pressed for the payment for those cars of wheat when ee were sold. I tea to. Zo to 


the bank with the commission agent and back his notes in order to get the money 
for my wheat, which was eventually paid. He took up the notes at the bank after- 
wards. But it seems to me that is a scandalous method of doing business. I do not 
know whether it is common on the Grain Exchange or not. 

Mr. Forrester: Why did you do it? 

Mr. Forke: Because I wanted the money. 

Mr. Forrester: You were going behind his business. | | 

Mr. Forke: He could not get the money out of the bank until I backed his 
note. . 

Mr. RicHarpson: Mr. Forke has brought up a point that I would like to answer 
carefully and emphatically, in so far as our firm is concerned. As I previously 
stated, I cannot undertake to hold a brief for everybody engaged in the grain busi- 
ness. ‘There never was a time when we did not hold grain‘to cover every’ bushel of 
consigned grain shipped to us and not yet sold. This consignment business is handled 
by a special department of our organization. ‘hey do not ship at all out of Fort 
William or Port Arthur or east of Fort William or Port Arthur. They do not ship 
the farmers’ grain out, and they do not authorize any one else to ship the farmers’ 
grain out, nor do they close the car out until they get instructions from the farmer to 
close it out. : 


Mr. Mituar: I think we are very fortunate in having Mr. Richardson before 


-us. He has given very straightforward evidence, and I agree with nearly every- 
‘thing he has stated. There are, however, some points upon which I would like a 
little information. Mr. Richardson is interested, not only as an importer but as 


the owner of a terminal elevator. There is a matter in connection with terminal 


elevators which I cannot bring out by a single question. The idea is this, that the 
mixing elevators are a very great detriment to the growers of grain. ‘Go back to 
the British buyer. As ‘Mr. Richardson knows, the Britisher is a very keen buyer, 
and I believe he will agree with me that if even 10 per cent of the grain coming 
from any inspection—say from the Winnipeg inspection—is off colour, it affects the 


price of every bushel of grain that is shipped from that market. I understand 


that a carload of No. 3 from Canada was absolutely refused on the British market 
during this season. Anyway, I am sure that if even 10 per cent of the grain from any 
inspection is found to be off grade, it will affect all the grain from that market. If 
that is the case, what is the effect, in your opinion, Mr. Richardson, of the presence 
of mixing elevators at Fort William? About 50 per cent of our grain at the 


present time passes through the mixing elevators, and although it is contrary to 
law, a great many cars are (1 will not use the word “stolen”) substituted,—cars — 


that are supposed to go to public elevators that are very high “in the matter of 
grading. That is, a car of No. 2 that is almost No. 1 is substituted. It is taken to 
the mixing elevator, and a car of poorer grain is put in its place. I have the proof 
here, and it can be readily established. I believe the inspectors are expected to grade 
the grain out of these mixing elevators at the average of the grade, not allowing 
the mixing elevators to degrade it to the very bottom of that grade. But for some 
reason—I do not know whether the inspectors are to blame or not—the grain gets 
out of those mixing elevators in a far poorer condition than it should. We have had 
the evidence of two millers to the effect that they avoid, as far as possible, the 
grain from those mixing elevators. I believe that is a source of very great loss 
to the growers of grain, because that grain going over on the British market and 
to the millers in Eastern Canada in a degraded condition affects the price of nearly 
all our grain. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I am just as anxious as Mr. Millar or ‘ghey one else here is i 


see that the standard of our Canadian wheat is maintained. To answer his question — 
[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] ie >) say 
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ae I Roald have to ae to the development of the private Meee ‘The private eleva- 


tor has developed largely in the last few years. Part of the reason for. it is that 
sag big regular public storage elevators were not allowed to mix grain. They had 


to ship it out exactly as they took it in, covered by the identical paper. That is, - 


if they handled during the year 1,000,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern they must ship 


- out 1,000,000 bushels, and if they took in a million bushels of No. 2 they must ship 


out a million bushels of No. 2. If they 'took in a car of tough rejected No. 2 Northern, 


they must ship out that grain as tough rejected No. 2 Northern. They can dry. 


it if they like and ship it out as dried rejected No. 2 Northern, but this characteriza- 
tion on the certificate works adversely to a satisfactory sale of it, particularly to a 
foreign buyer. There were some years in which we had a lot of tough and off-grade 
grain. In those years some small elevators started up and bought, this off-grade 
grain, and on account. of the big elevators being unable to do anything with them, 
and also on account of a lack of good competition for this class of grain, the small 


e elevators bought these cars at a large discount. I cannot say definitely that it is 


j és 


true, but they are reputed to have made very satisfactory profits in handling that 
grain. Anyway, it results in more small elevators springing up around the port, 


- extending over about twelve miles. It was an uneconomical proposition from every 
point of view to have these little elevators handling that stuff, when they could not 


handle it half as well as the big houses could handle it. They had to have an 
inspector at every one of these little elevators. Then the question of a sample market 
came up in Winnipeg on account of these off-grade cars, and the Government thought 
it was desirable that. the sample market should be developed. The (Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange provided room and made some provision for a sample market, but they 
could not possibly have complied with the request for the establishment of a sample 
market, unless they had large private elevators. Speaking for our own company; we 
saw the drift of events and equipped our plant in Port Arthur with the idea that 
eventually we would go into the private elevator business. J had that in mind 


because free wheat was then on the boards, and I could see very distinctly if the 


- citizen of the United States, but the fact is that we have a better elevator operating | 


large private elevators in Duluth could pay a little premium for our choice grades 
of wheat it would draw all our wheat to Duluth. I do not want to speak like a 


in Port ‘Arthur | than in any part of the United. States, and we are not afraid of 
competition from them so long as we have a fair chance to compete with them; but if 
they could pay for grain down south, pay premiums for it and pick out the good 
cars, we would probably find ourselves, as exporters, buying some of our own No. 1 
Northern wheat coming out of Duluth cheaper than we could put it through our own 
elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur. We changed our elevator over into the 
private elevator business. I do not know of any complaint having been made with 


| regard to our own elevator. ‘When I was in New York a shipper told me that our 


grain was worth a cent a bushel more than grain from any other private elevator in 
Fort William—or some private elevators. I said “It is very nice of you to say thdt, 
but. you never paid us any more money.” I do not think there is a single complaint 
with regard to any of the big private elevators in Fort William to-day. 


The Drepury Cuamman: Are they blending elevators? 


Mr. RICHARDSON: Yes, but it has been charged that wheat has gone out of Fort 
William and Port Arthur as No. 3 Northern that is not No. 3 Northern wheat, and 
the Dominion Government inspector has given a certificate for it. The grain trade 
do not inspeét the wheat. It is fully covered by the Act. I will admit that the 
situation is much more difficult with private elevators than it is with public elevators. 
It is a grain inspector’s job. But grain going out of private elevators should be 
equal to the average of the grade. We have a small elevator in Winnipeg called the 
Anchor elevator, which runs exclusively on sacked oats for the lumber camps. I 
remember taking i in a car of ge 2 Northern, weighing it up and shipping it on to 

{[Mr. James A. Richardson.] ° 
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; Fort William. When we signed. it aut the inkpontor called it No. 3. We went feats 
him and said, “‘ But you inspected this car in yesterday as No. 22” He said, “Yes, I | 


did; and vaatenday it was No. 2; but to-day it is No. 3. When the wheat came in 


yesterday it was No. 2, but a very poor No. 2, and you know that grain going out 
of a private elevator must be equal to the average of: the grade, and this is not equal 
to the average of the grade and therefore you are going to get a certificate for it for 
No. 3.” That was the only car of wheat we handled through that elevator that year. 


We pointed out that if we had built it up we*would have got a certificate for it for 


No. 2. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Had it been a public dlwatin it would have been inspected 
out as it was inspected in. : . 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Exactly. I am not holding a brief for every one engaged in 


the grain business, but I think the average grain man will compare very favourably — 


with any other man engaged in any other line of business. If the stuff goes out of 
Fort William and is not right, I do not want to see it. As soon as I heard the report, 
I went to our elevator managers and said, “ What about these reports?” and they 
said, ““ Why should we worry? Nothing has gone out of our house that we cannot 


stand behind.” I said, “ That is what I want. We worry because it will affect the - 
standard of our grain; we do not want stuff shipped out that is not right.” If it is 


not right, who is to blame for it?’ It is the inspector that gives the certificate for 


stuff that is not what it should be. I am not saying he does, but I say we have no ~ 


-eontrol over the certificates. They are under Dominion Government inspection. 


Mr. Sates: The owner of a private elevator who is not also an exporter has not 
the game interest that you have in maintaining that standard ? 


Mr. Ricnarpson: He does not make the standard; he Government makes the 
_ standard. He has nothing to say about that. He i is going to try to get it out Just as 
low as he can, as a private elevator. 

Mr. Mituar: He is not as much interested in ae up the price on the ae 
market. . 


Met 


Mr. RicHarpson: Do not put it in- the hands of the private elevator operator to. 
grade the wheat. 


Mr. Sares: That is all right, but Waa those boats are bethg loaded— | 
Mr. Ricwarpson; The whole weakness is in the human element. 


meet 


Mr. Sates: When I ship a carload of wheat down and it is. ee in Winni- ee 


peg, the sampler is supposed to get in and stab the wheat in a number of places with — 
a long brass appliance which opens and takes in wheat and then closes. The: 
inspector is thus enabled to get samples in half a dozen places from the top to the 4 


bottom. J have seen wheat being loaded on boats and have watched the inspector a en 


catching it as it is going out of the spout into the hold of the vessel with a little tin — 


on the end of a stick. Sometimes he gets samples that are so thin and so poor, and 


the No. 3 gets so néar to No. 4 that the inspector says, “I cannot let any more go in,” 
and they fatten it up a little bit and im it goes. My contention—and also Mr. 


Millar’s contention, I think—is that the average of our No. 3 has been injured by 


the mixing houses. Mr. Labelle said he did not want to ne anything to do with — 


them. 
Mr. Ricuarpson: He does not know wheat when he sees it. 


Mr. Sates: Possibly he does not, but I maintain that aes mille who Bae ye 
his wheat to chemical laboratory tests should know wheat better, than the man mho 


merely looks at it in his elevator. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: A number.of millers are bole wheat on the Government 


TInspector’s certificate, and many of them do not know anything about wheat except 


the certificate. Many of us in the grain trade feel that if we were in ‘the as » 
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a ircin aus we could. give some oe the millers a hard run for ten money. Some of 

_ the millers, of course, , feel ahey would put us out of business if they entered the grain 
" business. ; 

Mr. Sates: I remember years ae the grain men argued that mixing grain did 

not deteriorate it, and the representation of the farmers at that time was that if 


‘Inixing did not deteriorate it there was no desire to rob the mixers of grain of the 
_ reward for their labours. At the same time we asked that any grain going through a 


mixing house should bear the word “ sample ” across the certificate, and those’ men 

said they would not have it. : 
| Mr. Ricnarpson: In regard to that I do not want to reflect on the ee til but they 
judge it by report to a great extent. There has been a complaint about our No. 8 
Northern this year because some of our No. 3 Northern was damaged by the weather 


last year. It was very good wheat but was slightly bleached and had a few odd sprouts 


in it. The American exporter bought that wheat as No. 3 Northern and expected to : 
ship it out of the American seaboard on American Federal Certificate as Dark No. 2 


Northern, but owing to the fact that the wheat was bleached it did not meet the 


requirements of the American Federal Dark No. 2 Northern, and consequently 
he felt very sore and made a big roar about our No. 8 Northern heheat) Possibly General - 
Labelle heard about that; I do not know. Possibly there has been wheat’ going out 
of private elevators at Fort William carrying a certificate that does not properly 
represent it; but that is the fault of the inspection. Mr. Godfrey buys for the Quaker 
Oats Company. He told me the other day that he had received instructions from 
the Quaker Oats Company indicating that they wanted private elevator stuff because 
they were sure of getting the average of the grade. Is that right, Mr. Godfrey ? 


R, 


Mr. Gopfrey: Yes. nee 2 es eb, 
Mr. Ricwarpson: The miller would like to get No. 1 Northern wheat that weighs 


64 pounds to the bushel. He does not get it in private elevators. He should get 


the average of the crop. If the average of the crop is 61 or 62 pounds he should get 
the average of the crop. 


Mr. Loviz: What is the reason that 64 pounds does not grade No. 1 Hard? 
\Mr. Ricarpson: If it had the other qualifications it would be No. 1 Hard. 


Mr. Lovie: How much is the wheat hurt by a shower of rain, so far as its 


. milling qualities are concerned? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not think it is hurt much more than the moisture content. 
Mr. Lovm: Is it hurt at all? ee | 
Mr. Ricuarpson: To this extent, that if there is much moisture in it, nobody 


| wants to carry that amount until next summer. ( 


Mr. Lovie: But if it is as hard as flint, is it hurt if it is bleached a little? 


Mr. RicHarpson: I would not like to say anything about its milling qualities. 


Mr. Minuar: Mr. Richardson referred to the grain that had become damp and 
was dried and disappeared with the sale of that grain if it went out as anything 


else but on straight certificate. .If there is an attempt made to sell that grain for 


something that it is not, an injury to the trade will result. I took as an example 
tough, rejected No. 2 ee eyes with an excess amount of moisture, probably rejected 


because of wild oats. If the private elevator dries that grain and cleans out the 


wild oats it qualifies for No. 3 Northern. Dry No. 2 Northern qualifies for No. 3 
Northern, and goes out as such, but, the public elevator would have to ship it out as 


dried rejected No. 2 Northern, which would not be as satisfactory to dispose of, par- 
ticularly as there might only be a small quantity of it. With a big trade in No. 3 
Northern it goes out more satisfactorily as such. “ 


[Mr. James A, Richardson.] 
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Mr. Mitiar: Mr. Richardson very wisely retuceato Node responsible for the 
sins of other elevator operators. Perhaps we are unfortunate in having before us 
a representative of a company reputably straightforward in their dealings. 

The Deputy CHAiRMAN: You do not send the worst animals to the exhibition. 


Mr. Minuar: Mr., Richardson has,: however, perhaps unwittingly admitted my 
point when he states that a member of the grain trade in New York told him the 
grade of wheat from his elevator was worth one cent a bushel more than the wheat 
from any Ohne private elevator. First, he stated “ any pthet private elevator,” and 
then he said “ some eee elevators.” 


Mr. Ricuarpson: J said they never paid us that cola a bushel. He may have 


been trying to make me feel good by talking in that way. 


Mr. Miuuar: I do not think so. The impression conveyed to us by Mr. Godfrey 
was that the grade of the wheat from the mixing elevator was not worse than the 
grades from other elevators. Is not the case cited, where the company asked for 
grain from a mixing elevator, an exceptional one? I am quite convinced we are 
suffering great loss by the existence of these mixing elevators. They were obtained 


after a great fight lasting for many years. It was claimed that we would get a great 


deal more if we had a sample market, and in order to get the sample market, we had to 
get these mixing elevators. I think the desire of those who sought the establishment 
of a sample market was to get the mixing privileges. How many cars of grain are 
sold in a year on the sample market which we have at the present time? ee 

Mr. Ricuarpson: It is not effective at the present time. It is a railway problem. 
We never had a sample market, practically. The private elevators are- paying 
premiums for grain gomg into Fort William. : e 

Mr. Minuar: It wae established by law. : 

Mr. RicHarpson: Yes; and we made all arrangements for it, but unless we 
received an order from the railway company for cars to be held ig Winnipeg and the 
‘samples placed on the tables and the wheat sold,on sample it would be difficult to 
satisfactorily develop a sample market. At the present time our grain goes through 
-with such a rush in the fall of the year that our railways think it would tie up trans- 
portation altogether if it went through; the sample market. /The problem at the 
present time seems to be a railway problem. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: The facilities are there for them if ae want to tale advan- 
tage of them? fis 

Mr. Ricwarpson: As far as the grain trade is concerned, bhex have complied 
with the regulations. 2 ; 

Mr. Miniar: Those were the very arguments used by myself and others years 
ago against the establishment of the sample market, and yet the trade— 

The Deputy Cuamman: The farmers? 


Mr. Minuar: No. At one time they wanted the aisle market, about. 15 per 


cent of them, but as the months went on they were persuaded that it was against ie 
their interests, and sent representatives to Ottawa to prevent its establishment, but — 


it was forced upon them. , 
Mr. Ricuarpson: The first resolution carried ?- 


Mr. Minuar: Yes, against their wishes; and I believe the object of aon effort to 


_ get a sample market was to get the privileges of the private elevators. 


Mr. Evans: I am not sure that this Committee has not lost to some extent the 
viewpoint of the farmer from whom the unanimous demand for the re-establishment - 


of the Wheat Board has come. James Richardson & Sons, Limited, is an old- 


established firm with whom I have done business and of whom I know something in- 


regard to their integrity, and I think Mr. Richardson is well able to answer this — 
[Mr. James A. Richardson.] fe 
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- question. It is not. fnee the. fo lets the Wheat Board iy raise the world’s 
price of wheat, but he does expect that the wagon-load price should bear some rela- 
tion to the export price. That 1921-22 chart shows an extreme case of $1.02 as the 

lowest price. The farmer at that time was getting about 72 or 74 cents. He was 
getting about 10 cents for No. 2 Northern, and No. 1 Northern was worth the spread 
-above that, on a 21- cent freight rate. I would like to know, in view of the fact that 
James Richardson & Sons, Limited, is a collecting firm as well— 

Mr. RicHarpson: We operate country elevators, yes. 

Mr. Evans: I would like to know how you fix your wagon-load price and what 
relation it bears to the present export price? How do you fix the price paid to the 
farmer as compared with the present export price? We think we lost about eight 

. cents a bushel at least this fall. | 
Ry Mr. Ricrarpson: The eight cents ‘would be the difference once what, ime 
track and street prices? 5 
Mr. Evans: Between the wagon- fond price and the cash price at Winnipeg. 
Mr. RicHARDSON : That i is 'the toll of the elevator, eight cents? 


Mr. Evans: Our price was 70 cents to 72 cents at the time it was $1.02 in Win- 


Mr. Ricuarpson: What would your freight added be? 
Mr. Evans: Twenty-one cents. 

Mr. Ricnarpson: A hundred? — 

1 Mr. Evans: No, a bushel. ~ 
Mr. RicHarpson: What was the date of that? 


Mr. Evans: I am not quite sure of the date, but it was after we started thresh- 
ane after the &8torm; just about the Ist November, I think. : 


; Mr. ‘RicHarpson: What was the price you ot on the street? 

Mr. Evans: About 70 cents. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: And the cost of putting it into Fort William would be 21 cents. 
That is 91 cents. What was the price in storage at Fort William at that time? 
‘< Mr. Evans: $1.02, : | 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I was anny during the whole of October and November. I did 
not return to Winnipeg until the 23rd December. I have no detailed information 
on these points. That price of $1.02 was for what, December wheat? 


Mr. Evans: I am taking the Winnipeg vash price. 
Mr. RicHarpson: You had the privilege of putting it on the car and shipping: 
it to Fort William if you did not want to take that price. 


Mr. Evans: We cannot all do that. 
_.. Mr. Loviz: What do you do if you have not got a carload? 


“Mr. RicHaupson: If you do not like the price you can get a‘ ticket for your wheat 
at the elevator, and obtain a 60 per cent advance against it. Or if you have a carload 
you can put it in a special bin at the elevator and get a 60 per cent advance against 
it and ship it when you want it shipped. Dr. Magill brought out yesterday one of 
the points in regard to street prices, and that is that the farmer has many more | 
‘; opportunities of getting cars under the present regulation than has the elevator com- 

panies, ‘and the grower has the privilege of putting his grain on the car and shipping 

it to the head of the Lakes and having it sold for him on the open market at a cent — 
per bushel commission. But when he gets cars, the elevator man is in a worse posi- 
tion, and has to buy that wheat on the street in anticipation of what he is going to be 

able to gain for it when he gets a car to the head of the Lakes. That brings up a 

‘question that must have Aisturbed many of the growers in Western Canada, that we 

aed James A. Richardson, ] 
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had a high spot price. 


urgently in need of wheat neamenindely: and had in pay colle fhe nose eae) every: 


bushel they received.. Our firm exerted every effort it could to buy stuff two or three 


months ahead, but they would not buy a bushel. When the price was high they bought 


as little as possible, and fizured that when’the Argentine and Australian wheat came 
on and there was more competition, they would get the wheat much cheaper. The 


man buying the stuff back in the country had to pay a price that anticipates getting — 


the grain out perhaps two or three months or longer ahead, and the man who puts 
grain in the elevator that cannot be marketed until next May has to look at the May 
price, not the October or November price. We cannot get that price for him, much 
- as we would like to do so, nor can the Wheat Board or anybody else. If prices in the 
spring come up, he wins; if he closes out his wheat in a position that he cannot 
realize on it for five or six months, we have to protect ourselves the best way we can. 


Mr. Mitiar: I asked Dr. Magill the same question yesterday, and he missed the 
point, not intentionally, of course. Would you try to forget entirely the grain: that 
cannot be put on the car at once and direct your attention to the time when there are 
plenty of cars and the grain can be loaded the next day, grain coming from one farmer 
~-who has a carload and from another farmer who hag only one load. The’one receives 
70 cents a bushel for his carload of wheat and the other receives 65 cents. It all goes 
into the same bin and the same car. They “ hedge” against the wheat bought on the 
street as well as the wheat bought by the carload. We understand the explanation you 
have been giving of wheat that has been held for a month or two, but we would like 
you to deal with the other point. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: That is the difference between the street and the oy nee 


Mr. Mituar: Yes, when there is no shortage of cars. You see, the order book 
does not then come into force at all. hy sh 


Mr. Ricuarpson: The difference between the street and the track price is estimated 


by the different members of the trade to be a fair price for the services they render, 
and the length of time involving interest and storage until they can get their grain 
to market; they take the whole situation into account. If that spread is too wide at 
any particular point and the farmer can get a car right away. his course is to take 


the car and ship it. He has the privilege of taking a car and shipping it himself, or 
getting his neighbours to join him and ship it, or elge putting the Bree in one elevator. 


- and storing it; he has those other options. 


Mr. Mituar: In the spring of the year after he hes sold i gain he has one load. 
left. Perhaps there is not ae farmer within miles, and they could not make up - 


a carload. 


os 
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Mr. Ricuarpson: I remember speskine to the Slate buyer at Re Alberta, _ . 
who said “ Confound it, I cannot buy a thing out here. <A fellow came in yesterday 


at the tail end of the season and wanted me to give him a ticket for 65 bushels.” 


They have that privilege. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before this witness is dismissed I would like to ask one ques- : 
tion: Mr. Richardson, you are well posted in the export business. The evidence : 
brought out by yourself and others is that the foreign market is pretty well controlled © 


by the British buyers. This year there has developed on the Pacific Coast quite a 
- considerable market in the Orient, and there has also been a considerable quantity 


of grain shipped through Pacific coast points to Europe. Can you give the Committee ne 
your opinion as to: the advisability of developing that Pacific Coast route for the — 


extreme western crop in order to avoid the long rail haul, particularly in the winter : ‘ 


months, to the Atlantic seaboard, and the consequent freight rates? 
Mr. Richarpson: Of course, the possibility of the Orient taking more wheat. is one 


of the attractive features of the grain trade. Once the Japanese and Chinese com- . ; 


[ Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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_ mence to consume is they will washable continue to dé so. Some years before 
the war we opened an office in Vancouver. We also sent one of our men to Japan 
_ with a trunk load of samples of Canadian wheat, established trade codes, and did a 
slight business, which was largely curtailed when the war broke out. They had been 

- buying chiefly low-grade wheat from the American Pacific coast, which covered their 
- requirements. This year there has been a considerable trade with Japan, but whether 
or not a large part of that wheat is finding its way into Russia we do not know.. If 
_ they have a short rice crop over there, the trade will be increased. The Pacific liners 
are going backward and forward all the time, and would like to develop the wheat 
trade. From a railway point of view they would like to get enough wheat to move to 
- provide empties to take lumber back. We have done some business out of Vancouver 
\ Bruen the Panama canal to both the United Kingdom and the Continent. The 

business so far has been difficult owing to the fact that the agents we have to deal 
with on the Pacific Coast are not very well informed about their business. They 
~~ eannot figure the capacity of their ships, and think that two or three days on a con- 
tract does not make any difference. 


: "Lhe Drrury Cuamman: The public men ghould try to raise the standard. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is an important point. One of the difficulties you find 
is lack of familiarity on the part of the local agents with this business. , 
Mr. Richarpson: Yes, the local agents of the steamship companies on the coast. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And lack of surety as to the time of; shipment. 
Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes. Haas, 
% Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is, pes and'so forth, in connection with ocean 
transport: 
. Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes. 
WG Hon. Mr. Stevens: So that you cannot exactly estimate the time of delivery in 
Liverpool. These are some of the difficulties you are facing? | 
Mr. RicHArpson: Yes, and also the competition of the more established trade 
- routes. We can ship out of the northern Atlantic ports 16,000 to 24,000 bushels on 
a sale, and if we want to do that business at Vancouver we have to take a 5,000-ton 
‘ship and probably she will agree to go to two ports. If we sell 250,000 bushels of 
grain and the ship takes 275,000 bushels and we send 25,000 bushels forward unsold, 
they will try to make on the other 25,000 bushels all the profit we made on the first 
250, 000, and if we are 25,000 bushels short we are up against the same difficulty. 
ae Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you expect improvement with an inereased familiarity 
with the business on the part of the agents? 
Mr. Richarpson: Yes. When there is a little space it is offering fairly cheap, — 
‘but there is a great deal of uncertainty in regard to getting the tonnage. 


Mr. McConica: What is the elevator capacity out there? 
Mr. Rrcowarpson: 1,000,000 bushels: 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: 1,300,000 bushels. 


aM Mr. RICHARDSON: A Government elevator. 
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| Mr. Satzs:. You quoted our water rates from Montreal as being 6-97 cents as 
against 14-50 cents from the Argentine. That rather conveys a wrong impression, for 
when we have to bring our grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Montreal 
that rate must be added to the 6-97 cents? . 


Mr. RICHARDSON : Yes. That rate at the present time is about 94 cents a bushel. 
Mr. Sates: That brings it up to 16-47 cents as against 14-50 cents? 


Mr. Ricwarpson: I was referring to the fact that when we got the wheat to the sea- 
board we had some advantage in ocean freights which.would help us out somewhat. 
[Mr. James A. Richardson. ] 
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. _ My question as to this practice of financing was. refe rr vs 
ie "your intention with regard to it, Mr. Chairman? = Bi | VERS ee Ce 
ay The Deputy Cuairman: I am very glad Mr. Baird ca esant.« Tf here are Gils’ ye 
Mara is or two questions to ask him, perhaps he beac! be called now. Otherwise, he could a; 
be ealled to-morrow morning. aeik cae area BoM ky Ts 
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# Mr. Bairp: I can answer you right TLOW ah . ae 1 ro 
ae The Deputy CHAIRMAN: We are’ both in the eade: of the Committeo, Mx. = 
4 Baird, and the Committee would rather hear you to-morrow morning... aaa aa 
i Dr. Macmt: There are other grainmen ‘present who pa have something to bn 
say, too. Hine ea ae Gees See i: 
a The Deputy CHAIRMAN: ‘Then we. may as well pent the ie to’ "otanndd ean | 
to-morrow morning. I think the thanks of this Committee should be extended to\> 
Aaa Richardson for the remarks he has made berore: us oe morning. ee a a | 
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SELECT STANDIN G COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
| ae ON 


MINUTES. OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, April 27, 1922. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 
Present: Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Brown, Carruthers, Charters, Chew, Denis (St. 
Denis), Evans, Fafard, Berke, Forrester, Good, Halbert, Hunt, Lelliff, Johnson — 
(Moosejaw), Kennedy (Glengarry and Stormont), Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, 


MacKelvie, McConica, McCrea, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Maybee, Millar, Milne, 


Morin, Morrison, Motherwell, Pritchard, Robinson, Sales, Senn, Sexsmith, Staneell 


Be Stein, Stewart (Humboldt), Thurston, Warner, White, Wilson and Woodsworth. 


On motion of Mr. Millar, Soparod by Mr. Sales— 

Ordered, That the correspondence with the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, referring to arrival of grain cargoes in bad condition, be brought down | 
and laid on the table of this Committee. 

Ordered, That information in the Department of Trade and Commerce 
regarding the milling of wheat and the milling values of wheat be brought down 
and laid on the table of this Committee. | 

Ordered, That the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners be brought 
down and laid on the table of this Committee. 


Mr. Hugh Baird: of Baird and Botteral, Grain Merchants, Wancies: who was 


be in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. R. Evans, Elevator Manager and Grain Merchant, Winnipeg, who was in 


attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Alvin K. Godfrey, Elevator Manager and Grain Merchant, Winnipeg, who 
was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged from further 


_ attendance. 


os 


Committee adjiourmed at one o clock p.m. to meet on Friday, April 29, 1922, at 
eleven o’clock a.m. 
/ ARTHUR GLASIER, 

Clerk to Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Be: a Commirrrr Room 424, 
Ln | Hovwvser or ‘CoMMONS, : 
? . | Tuurspay, April 27, 1922. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o'clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuairmMan: Will the meeting please come to order. 


Mr. Mituar: Before we start work this morning, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
make a suggestion, in connection with some points that were raised yesterday. I 
understand the Department of Trade and Commerce have had some correspondence 
with regard to cargoes that arrived there off colour, and also that they have had some 
information regarding the milling, the milling values of wheat. That was raised 
yesterday. I am going to suggest that as Chairman, you request that that correspon- 
_ dence be brought down and laid on the table, for the benefit of thé members of this 
rf Committee. I think also, at the same time, that it might be well to have the report 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners laid on the table. They are required from time 
to time, to report to the Department of Trade and Commerce, and I think if we had 
their report here it might be well. 


The ‘CHarrMAN: Is it the pleasure of the Meee alas | that I should ask for the 
‘information suggested by Mr. Millar? | 


Mr. Sates: IJ think it is good, Mr. Chairman. 


. The Cuatrrman: As far as the reports of the Grain Commission go, I think they 
can be procured from the Printing Department. I will see if I can get some copies 
from the printer. 


Pa 


Mr. Hucu NortrHoote Barn, called, sworn and examined. 
. By the Chairman: | | 
Q. Mr. Baird, will you kindly tell the Committee whom you represent?—A. Well, 
_ Iunderstood, Mr. Chairman, that I was asked to-day to explain a charge or reflection 
arising from the evidence that I submitted in Regina, brought up by Mr. Sales 
_ yesterday. JI am not representing any particular interest, Mr. Chairman. It is just 
~ answering a statement made by Mr. Sales yesterday, and I think, perhaps, out of 
fairness to myself, Mr. Sales might read it and just advise me from where it came. 


Poe 2) By Mr. Sales: 

Q. This was in Regina, in connection with the trial of Mr. Quigley, a grain firm 
which failed. Mr. Thompson’s evidence,is quoted and also your own, and in regard 
to the practice of pledging your customers’ bills on which nothing is owing, the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘Is that a common practice of the trade?’ Mr. Thompson replied, 
“ As far as I know it is. It has always been the custom of my firm and I am reason- 
ably sure that it is done by most firms in the business.” He was then asked, “ You 
mean that it is your plan to take your customers’ bills and borrow money on them for 

yourself?’ And he answered, “ Not for my personal use, but for the business. It is 

a general practice among grain men to pledge bills on which nothing is owing.” Then, 

apparently you- were on the stand. “Mr: Baird said, ‘We consider that we are 

privileged to pledge any securities in our possession to meet exigencies.’” So that I 

take it from that statement, Mr. Baird, that you come here saying that that is a 

general practice among grain men, to pledge bills on which nothing is owing?—A. That 
is one of the Regina papers, is it, Mr. Sales? 


a 


Sv 


{[Mr. Hugh Baird. ] 
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Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir. Sey 
Q. This is dated April 21—A. Well, Age Chairman, and ee, r. was in. 


‘Regina I think just about a week ago to-day, having been subpeenaed by the Orel } 
to give evidence in this Quigley trial. I may say first that as far as any statement 


by Mr. Thompson is concerned, I did not hear him give his evidence. J was not in the 


court house, and I most decidedly must stand by my evidence as given in Regina. 


But I do not think, sir, that it is entirely complete as it has been printed. Perhaps - 


‘I might first state just exactly the nature of the subpena. I think Mr. Quigley’s 
firm got into trouble or became involved financially about the early days of January, 


and I have one subpeena and then I had a communication from Mr. Samson of the — 


Crown that the case had been postponed. A further subpena came which necessi- 
tated my appearing there last Wednesday morning. It was Thursday that I gave 
my evidence, just a week ago to-day. Mr. Samson requested me—Mr. Samson, I 
may say, was acting for the Crown—to bring all vouchers, papers, drafts—everything ; 
in other words, the entire history of all cars that came )into our possession from 
Quigley and how they came into our possession. I brought with me and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Samson as he will undoubtedly confirm, every single, solitary 


document in connection with the entire history of each car that Quigley 


had sent to us. Mr. Samson very clearly defined in his evidence, or in his cross- 


examination, that as far as my firm was concerned, Baird & Botteral, we knew 


nothing of the transactions that took place in any shape, manner or form between — 


Mr. Quigley and the farmer. Mr. Quigley, as far as my firm was concerned, was a 


member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and not in one single instance did any 


one bill of lading come into our possession from Mr. Quigley unless it was attached 


to a draft and payment made by us in Winnipeg. As proof of that I furnished every 
draft for every bill in every car, that the Crown Attorney questioned me on. And I 
may say, sir, that I brought with me every draft for every bill of lading for every car 


that we received from ‘Mr. Quigley right from the beginning of the crop season until : 


the time when he became financially in trouble, and not in one single instance, as my 
evidence in Regina will prove, did we receive one single bill of lading without the 
payment of a draft in Winnipeg. In giving my evidence in Regina, I stated that 
my firm were in the brokerage business as well as commission merchants, but that the 


eommission end of my business—what I mean by that is the receiving of cars from 


the country—was the small branch of our business. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Mr. Baird, before you get away from that point, do we sideseeaua that Mr. 
- Quigley’s firm made a draft on you with bill of ane attached?—A. Yes, sir, for 
every bill of lading. 


Q. And unless you picked up bee drafts the grain would be tied up kh. iE had 


a 


to pay them; he drew on me for a full advance, such as the market would stand, on 


the day that the draft was made in every cane nd. one exception. 
By Mr. Sales: . 


Q. Would these be cars of grain pelle to you, Mr. Baird ?—A. No, : sir ; in no 


one instance did I buy a ear of grain from him: 


Q. Just describe them, what were they?—A. As I understand it, I do not lena 
whether Quigley bought the grain or whether Quigley was handling the grain for 
farmers in the country, but I assume, Mr. Sales, that in most cases they were bills of 
lading that the farmers gave Mr. Quigley, and on which he gave to them from time 


to time advances, and on which he drew on me with the bill of. lading attached. 


Q. For the full amount?—A. Well, not for the full amount: At times as it Gaaie 


out in the evidence, for amounts greater than he gave the farmer, but so long as. my 


equity, when the draft was presented to me, was satisfactory to me, that was all I knew 


about the transaction. Perhaps I might be allowed to answer the questions after- 


wards. 
[Mr. Hugh Baird.] 
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‘The Oven: Y ik that ne. be ee 
The Wirness: In my evidence, Mr. Sales, Mr. Samson asked me what business 


q  { did. My reply was that we were in, the brokerage business and the commission mer- 
 ghant business, and it was the small branch of my business. I may say that we do 


business for millers and exporters, in Winnipeg and all through American markets, 


-. and in foreign markets, and I was not speaking in any way whatsoever for any branch 


of the trade but my own. I would like again to repeat, to try to be clear, that you will | 
please understand that not one of these cars came direct to us from a farmer. Every 
single bill of lading came to us from Messrs. Quigley & Company by draft with bill 


} of lading attached. Now, sir, on the point that you have laid special stress on, about 


the hypothecating of these documents, as far as the hypothecating bills of lading on 


_ which we have made advances is concerned, such bills of lading would be placed in 
our general account, in our general current loan account, when necessary. What lt 


mean by that is this, sir: a draft from Quigley would come in and would be presented 
to us with bills of lading attached. In the daily operation of our business it was quite 


likely that we would have money idle in the bank. We had no trust account, no special 


account; we simply had a general account, and as these bills of lading of Myr. 


_ Quigley’s would come into us we would pay those drafts and these bills of lading would 


only, as I say, be lodged or placed in our general loan account when necessary. As 


I stated, some days in the operation of our business it would be necessary to borrow 
money; other days we would have money idle in the bank, having only-one general 


_ eurrent account—not in any way at any time financing our business on farmers’ bills 
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| K of lading. Now, should we receive any bills of lading against which no advance was 


made, I cannot, sir, recall one single instanee where any bill of lading came into our 


possession without an advance. As far as this newspaper report that you have quoted, 
_ Mr. Sales, is concerned, not one single bill ofslading that that evidence is based on, 
sir, came into the possession of Baird & Botteral without a draft, which’ Mr. Samson, 
your Crown Prosecutor, will confirm. I again repeat that any bills of lading that 


come into us, if they ever do come, sir—and I cannot think of one single instance— 


- such bills of lading are not lodged in our general loan account. The only interest we 


have in such bills of lading is to accept instructions from the owner of that grain 


3 when such grain is to be sold. Now, I may say, Mr. Sales, that since I came East, 
sir, I repeat that I. was in Regina on Thursday and gave my evidence; I left Regina 


on Thursday night, spent Friday in Winnipeg and left“for Ottawa on ituedig morn- 
ing. JI have learned since I came here that the trade in Winnipeg have taken excep- 


tion, just exactly as you have done, sir, and on my evidence as submitted in Regina, 
_ to the inference that is created by my evidence in Regina, they have taken exception © 


just the same as you have, and all I can say is that I greatly regret this situation and 
will do anything I can to clear it up. I must stand by my evidence, as submitted in 
Regina, and I must try to make that evidence clear; and I wish to say, sir, that I do 
not want to go back on anything I said, but I was in the witness box I think for some 
two hours answering a good many questions one way and another, and if I created 
any wrong impression or made any wrong statement it was without any intention, 
and, as I stated, I will do anything I can to clear it up. I think that pretty well covers © 


i: what you stated here yesterday. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With this exception, Mr. Baird: re this true or is it not true?—Because you — 
may be misquoted by the press; I readily recognize that that happens to a great many 
of us.—A. I may say, Mr. Sales, before you go further, sir, that since I left Regina © 


.I have not seen or questioned any particle of evidence in connection with what I might 


have stated. I did not hear Mr. Thompson, and I left Regina on Thursday night, 
and I do not think the trial was finished until Saturday. 
Q. This is applicable to yourself: “ Mr. Baird said ”—and I want to know whether 
this is true or not; you will know—* We consider that we are privileged to pledge 
{Mr. Hugh Baird.] 
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any securities in our possession to meet exigencies Eto jedan LA. 1 may say 
that as far as that word “ exigencies ’ > is concerned, it never came out of my lips; it 
came out of Mr. Samson’s. But, sir, I will say this, that if that 1 is the way that reads, 

then it is not the way that the question came to me. | 

Q. Then this is not true?—A. I did not say, this is not true, sir; I cannot go 
behind my evidence. 

Q. Well, then is it true?—A. Just repeat it again, as 

 Q. “We consider that we are privileged to pledge any securities in our possession — 
to meet exigencies.”—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not say that?—A. I do not know how that question was put to me 
exactly, but the point I make is this, that I have no liberties, and well know that I 
have no liberties, on any documents that come into my possession without advance, 
but if I advance against bills of lading I think I have privileges; I think it is my 
right. 

Q. That is not the Haeations we recognize that—A. I do not want to evade 
anything, Mr. Sales. 

_ Q. We recognize that if you loan money on the car, the farmer assigns that bill 
to you, and we recognize your right to use that for the money you have loaned, and 
to pay the freight, and so on; but it is this other thing, in which Mr. Thompson says 
it is a general practice amongst grain men to pledge bills on which nothing is owing, 
and then your statement follows.—A. No, no, sir; I did not hear Mr. Thompson, as I 
stated: I did not hear Mr. Thompson at alt 

Q. I am not bothering about Mr. Thompson’s statement; I am only bothering 
with your own statement as to the truth of this report.—A. Well, I do not know 
whether I got the question right or not, but certainly— : “ies 

Q. Well, I place it in your answer.—A. I do not need that, sir; I accept that 
there as eine correct, but I am placed in the position that I made a statement in 
Regina on oath and I am in the same position here, and I cannot go back on my 
evidence, and I haye not seen one word of it since, as I stated. 


Mr. SexsmitH: Mr. Chairman, what was the question that niowdkod that answer ? 
What was the question that this gentleman was asked on the witness stand? , 

Mr. Sates: It does not give the question. You mean, what was the question from 
the Crown Attorney which seqired this statement from Mr. Baird? 

Mr. SexsmitH: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you remember that question, asl Baird 2—A. No, vir; . FP seammnog | 
remember it. . , 


Mr. Sates: We can get it from the evidence neha 


Mr. Mori: It is possible that they were then referring only to bills of lading on 
which advances had been made, and that the gentleman made this answer referring 
to those. Se a 

Mr. Sass: But then there is this point, that it says “To lade any securities.” 
“ Any securities ” means those on which advances have been made and those on which 
advances have not been made. ~ | 


Mr. Morin: If the witness was cross- caamaned only on those bills of lading on 
ee advances had already been made— 


Mr. Sates: Then there would have been no objection. 


Mr. Brown: Why should Mr. Baird, irrespective of anything that may have taken 
place at Regina, not give a straight answer as to the attitude in regard to the cars — 
on which no advances have been made? I would suggest that Mr. Baird Bie us. an 
answer here. 


[Mr.. Hugh Baird.] vf 
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Bi “The Witness: I hae Aaa sir, ie on bills of £ lading, should any bills of ne 
— come into our possession without any advance being made, such bills of lading are 
not put in our general loan account. If this evidence is not entirely correct, my idea 
is to evade nothing, and to make it absolutely clear. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I accept your statement, but if this is correct, you still consider that you are 
privileged to do that if it is necessary ?—A. It is only with bills of ‘lading that I have 
paid money to get in my possession. 


Mr. Morrison: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


Q. Do you consider it’ a ies to use those bills of lading ?—A. I do not ° 
think go, no. 

Q. Do you think that other firms on a exchange are doing it?—A. I aided in 
my evidence that I thought to some extent it was a practice. Mr. Samson asked me 
if I could name any firms and I mentioned Thompson, Sons & Company, and Mr. 

j Thompson gave his own evidence, and I never heard him give it; I do not know what 
_ he stated. I again repeat that I was not speaking for the millers, the exporters, the 
elevator people; the evidence as it was submitted, as it has been printed, has had 
- \ exception taken to it by the trade in Winnipeg . 
_- Mr. Mimuar: I think this matter has been pretty well cleared up. I think Mr. 
Baird has been very frank about it. When he stated that he had been in the witness 
box for two hours, he touched a rather responsive chord in me; I remember one time 
‘Dr. Magill had me for about two hours, and by that time I was ready to say any old 
fool thing. I would just like to ask a question as a matter of infomation. You said 
that Mr. Quigley was a member of the Grain Exchange at that time. I was just 
wondering what action the Grain Exchange would take, or whether they would take 
any action, because of Mr. Quigley’s defalcations and irregularities. 

Dr. Macitu: He ceased to be a member ? : 

Mr. Minter: Yes, he ceased to be a member; did he cease to be a member by the 
action of the Exchange or by his own action ? 

Dr. Magitt: I think it was both as far as I recall it. | 

Mr. Mirzer: What I wanted to get at was, in case it did not come about by his 
own action, what action would the Grain Exchange take? | 

Dr. Macitt: The Grain Exchange would take action immediately, as far as my 
experience goes. 

‘ee Mr. Minter: To expel? 
Dr. Maaitu: Absolutely. : 
Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, might I he neni to ask just one question, not on 
l the stand? 
The Cuamman: I would suggest that we release Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Sates: Just on that point, Dr. Magill, will the Grain Exchange take steps 
in regard to the Thompson firm ? 
Dr. Maaitu: I understand that the Grain Exchange have Ws matter eae in 
hand; what they have done I do not know. 

Mr. Sates: Would it be of importance to the producers of grain to know that 
the Grain Exchange are not favourable to that? 

Dr. Macirt: There are three men here who are members of the Grain Exchange, 
Mr. R. D. Evans, Mr. Godfrey, and Mr. Leaman. Mr. Edmonds apparently gave 
evidence on the matter, and perhaps one or two other points. We have here Mr. God- 
frey and Mr. Leaman, Mr. Leaman is president of the Grain Exchange. 


The Cuamman: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear Mr. R. D. Evans? 
[Mr. Hugh Baird. ] 
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Mr. R: Evans, called, sworn, and weeaannde 


The Cuamman: Kindly state to the Committee your connection with ne grain 
business. : 

Mr. Evans: I am connected with the operation of a line of country elevators. We 
also do a commission business as a branch of the country elevator business, handling 
grain at interior points. I had no intention of coming before this Committee. I did 
not conceive the necessity of doing so in view of the fact that the country elevators 
had been recognized as a very essential factor in connection with the operations of 
the Wheat Board. But since this question of the hypothecation of documents has 
arisen, I have felt called upon, in justice to the company I represent, to come before 
this Committee and say emphatically that in so far as our company is concerned we 
do not and have not at any time hypothecated any bills of lading or any document 
on which no advance has been made, and that I do not believe it is right or just that 
it should be done. I might further say that in so far as we are concerned, we have 
never hypothecated a bill of lading or other document even where an advance has been 
made, because it has not been necessary. I just desire to state my own personal 


opinion on the matter. I cannot believe that it is the practice of the members of the’ 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange to do that. That is my personal and candid opinion. 1 
know a number of the members of the Exchange and also a great deal about their 
business methods, having done business with them, and I do not believe it is the 
practice. There are also one or two other points I would like to take up while I am 


before you, although they are not in reality arguments for or against the Wheat 
Board. These points have, however, arisen out of questions | have heard asked while © 


I have been in attendance at the meetings of this Committee. Mr. Watts in ‘his 


evidence referred in very derogatory terms to the members of the Exchange who are - 


engaged in the making of street prices in the country. I thought it might be desirable 


to explain that situation and also to show why there might appear at times to be a 


very wide spread between what he terms street and track. I take exception to that. 


evidence because no such condition exists. It is unfortunate from the standpoint of 
an elevator operator that the necessity arises during some years for such a condition, 
which is brought about by premiums such as we have had this year. It is an abnormal 
condition, and one which has not been usual in the past in other than the war years. 
In determining the price to be paid on street at country points, there area number 


of factors to be taken into consideration. Mr. Watts in giving his evidence practically — 


answered his own questions in one way, and made the assertion that it was robbery 
that there were spreads taken at.25 cents to 42 cents. In another portion of his own 
evidence in referring to a bulletin, he said that one of the outstanding features of the 


wheat was a thickening in the cash prices of 30 cents a bushel. Is it conceivable that 
an elevator company buying street wheat in the country could buy on the basis of a ; 
price liable to thicken 30 cents a bushel in a week? It is quite conceivable, in looking 


at spot prices at certain times where premiums exist, and comparing them with the 


prices at street in the country, that there might be a wide spread, but I want to call 
your attention to some figures I have had prepared showing the relative difference 
in prices in the Fall of 1921. These figures are based on an average. We must of 


necessity deal with averages. The average covers periods of two weeks. From August — 


16 to August 31 the average price paid for No. 1 Northern Wheat at country points 
plus freight to the lake front equals $1.534 in storage at the lake front. The Octobér 
average price for that same year was $1.40. There was a premium of 87 cents a 
bushel over October for cash No. 1 Northern Wheat for storage at the lake front during 


that period. There might possibly be a variation of 7s or 4 of a ‘cent in dropping a 


fraction here and there, but we have tried to get the correct average as far as possible. ‘ 
The track price at that time was not equal to the spot price. It was at a premium 

of 154 cents over October. Based on the track price, the street buying margin was 2° 

{Mr. R. Evans. ] at 3 ‘ I ; ‘y 
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_ average price of October wheat was $1.43. The premium for No. 1 Northern Wheat 


in storage at the lake front was 112 cents. The track premium for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat was 4 cents over October. The buying margin based on track at i ese points 
was 42 cents. . Wh 
I mentioned that there were cepa factors that must be taken into Soieldertete 
in determining the price to be paid for street wheat at country points: One of the 
very important factors in that connection is, first. to determine the period of time 
that must necessarily elapse before street wheat can become spot wheat in storage at 
the lake front. The next matter to be taken into consideration is what is the value > 
then of the wheat at the lake front, having regard to the period of time required to get 
it there. The next factor is the question of car supply, which naturally has its bearing 
on the length of time it will take to get it there.. In dealing with this, we cannot 
take the situation at any one point. A gentleman asked a question yesterday with 
respect to the condition at one particular point, as to why it was that where there 


were plenty of cars and as long as there were plenty of cars, the same price could not 
be paid for street wheat as for track wheat. I do not know what time of the year 


he was referring to, but in any event, an elevator operator cannot deal with the 
situation existing at one particular point; he must deal with the question, of average. 
I know—and I think everyone else that knows anything about the car situation knows— 
that there might be plenty of cars at one point and no cars procurable or available for 
weeks at dozens of other points. To that extent the question is one of average. These 
figures I am going to quote apply only to our own business. I do not know what the 
experience of others has been, but I do not believe the experience of one is very 


much different from that of the rest in that respect. As to the period of time, I find 


that the, wheat we purchased up to the end of the 15th August did not reach the lake 
front until the 15th September. The wheat purchased from September 1 to September 
15 did not reach the lake front until the middle of October, again a period of 30 
days. The wheat purchased on street at country points prior to the end of September — 
30 did not reach the lake front until the 3ist October: that is the end of the period 
of time that it required to reach there. Wheat purchased up to the end of October 31 
did not reach the lake front until the 31st December. So it is shown that from the 
beginning the accumulation is gradual but sure, and the farther you go into the crop 
the greater the accumulation and the greater the period of time required to get it 
out. A reference has been made to the position of the elevator operator as regards the © 
car supply in respect to purchased grain. Under a provision of the Grain Act an 
elevator operator is entitled to put his name on the car order book for one car in 
turn with any and every other applicant that desires a car. There are many stations 
where at certain times of the year there may be 100 names on a car order book with 


an elevator company that has one car out of that number to ship purchased grain. 


So that the man in the country who has grain to be sold on the street does not have 


a very good opportunity to be taken care of by the elevator operator in the question of 


car supply. That is what creates the gradual increase in the amount of purchased 
grain held in the country. I have heard it mentioned many times: “ Well, just so 
much grain comes out of the country in accordance with the car supply.” That is 
true, but the man buying on the street must anticipate at what price he can sell his 
grain when he is able to get it in a position to be sold other than by protecting 
himself in the sale of the option for delivery at some time in the distant future. I 
mentioned that from August 16 to August 31 the street list price showed a margin 
only of two cents a bushel. It was not conceivable that the grain at that particular 
time of the year would not reach the lake. front, but the nearest hedge position that 
the elevator operator had was the October option, and he was buying wheat on the 
street in the country at a premium or a cost of 134 cents a bushel over what he was 
paying for it or able to,sell it for. | 

[Mr. R. Evans. ] 
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Mr. Sates: Would you aN how you could do that? 


By Hon. Mr. Robb: 

Q. Do you mean buying it at less than he could salt it for?—A. No; we were at 
that particular time on the basis of the street list price hedging wheat for delivery 
in October. The wheat that we were buying was costing us 134 cents a bushel more 
than we were hedging it for. Why we could do it is because we felt confident and 
practically knew that prior to October we would be able to get the wheat to the lake 
front, and we had to anticipate that at least sufficient of these premiums that were 
then effective would remain to enable us to get back our ecst. Does that explain the 
situation ? 

Mr. Sanes: That 3 is quite plain to me. — 

Witness: I do not know that it is necessary to go into Hest figures any further. 
T think I have quoted sufficiently from them to give you a general idea of the position 
that the country elevator operator is in, and the matter may be further covered by 
questions if any member desires to ask them. 


By Mr. McComea: 


Q. You hedge against street wheat just the same as carload heat. do you not? | 


You get a report every day of the amount that is bought on the street and you hedge 
against it, as I understand it?—A. Yes. The hedging of street wheat is carried on 
concurrently with the hedging of any other grain that may come into our possession. 


By Mr. Millar: f : 

Q. I think the representatives of the Grain Exchange who have appeared before 
this Committee have given straightforward evidence except when they are. confronted 
with a question which they cannot answer, and then they appear to exhibit consider- 


able cleverness in carrying us along until we are in the clouds, so to speak. The © 


fact that this wheat you have been speaking of sometimes cannot be delivered in 
Fort William for a month or a month and a half or two months has absolutely no 
bearing on the question, because the wheat that has been bought by the carload and 
will be put on the track is in exactly the same position as the street wheat.. They 
are both bought at the same time. Two farmers come up to the elevator at the same 
time. Neither one has sold his wheat. One has sufficient to make up a carload and 
receives at least five cents, and aften times ten cents and fifteen cents more than the 
man with only a load. If it was at a time when there was a car shortage there would 
be good reason for it, but when there is no car shortage and the grain goes into sy 
same bin?’—A. I would not say the grain goes into the same bin. - 

Q. I know in many cases it has. Both can be loaded the next day if the coerce 
so desires. When the first freight comes along he can get a car. He knows that, 
and yet he pays five cents, six cents, seven cents, eight cents, ten cents and fifteen 
cents more for one than for the other. Many of these figures you have given us 


have absolutely nothing to do with the matter. Perhaps you will not deny that?— — 


A. I may, when you get through. 


Q. Just confine yourself to this point. The grain, whether carload or wagon-. 


load, can be hedged against in the same way, and.in some cases both do or can go 


into the same bin and both can be loaded into the same car. I think the reason iat 


partly that the country elevators are nearly all running at a loss because there are 


too many of them. They are handling only about 40,000 bushels as against 110,000 


or 115,000 or 120,000 bushels years ago, and part of this loss is made up by buying 
the street wheat for less than they could buy it for. That is the explanation I have 
arrived at myself, in part?—A. That is partially correct, that the elevator. com-— 
panies are in about the same position as the farmers, all struggling for a living and 


trying to make a profit, but your answer to your own question ad not answer it in 
[Mr. R. Evans.] 
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its entirety or to my satisfaction. You stated that the wheat of the man with a 
carload and the wheat of the man with less than a carload would be put into the 
same bin. J take exception to that statement. In the first place, if the man has a 
earload of wheat his car is full, and if the man has a load of wheat the elevator 
‘ operator may not have a carload of that grade of grain, and vonsequently, even if 
there were a dozen cars there, he is not in a position to complete a carload. We have - 
to assume first that he has sufficient of that grade of grain to fill a car. You then 
stated that the elevator operator can hedge the grain in the elevator in the same way 
as he can sell or hedge the wheat on the track. I say he cannot, because there are 
bids on the market from day to day making the closing quotation of track wheat, 
and you can sell it to the buyer in the market when it is loaded on track. If, how- 
ever, you -tried to sell wheat that is in storage in the elevator, you are up against a 
different proposition, and you have not the same hedge. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Both are in storage, and do oftentimes go into the same bin and are put on 
the track in the same car. I speak of times when wheat is flowing freely and the 
elevator man has all grades of wheat’and is loading cars every day ?—A. I mentioned 
a time when cars were apparently plentiful, August 16 to August 31, and indixated 
that they were buying on a margin of two cents a bushel, which gradually widened 
out as the elevator operator ascertained that the general accumulation was gradually 
backing up on him. I was going to say that this is not an unusual situation in so far 
as these figures are concerned, but I will say it is an unusual situation because it 
applies principally to location on the Canadian National road, and previous to this 
year there never was a time when there was a proper car supply. This past year it 
is presumed that there were plenty of cars all the time to take care of the general 
loading. Perhaps there may have been plenty of cars. Perhaps the cars supplied 
were all the railway could take care of over their tracks. The elevator operator that 
had purchased wheat in the elevator was in the position whereby, by virtue of only 
one car coming to him out of the general car order book list, he was kept back to the 
extent indicated by me in connection with our own figures. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I do not think you are creating a fair impression on the minds of the members 
of this Committee. The car order book, in my experience—and I have lived on the 
lines whére you have the long list—never comes into effect until there is a blockade. 
Furthermore, it is not true that there is only one car supplied to the elevator, because 
_ if I load my wheat through your elevator I order a car to be placed at your elevator, 
and you get a lot of cars in that way. It 1s not the case that only one car out of 100 
cars is supplied to the elevator?—A. It is true to this extent, that that is the condition 
we are placed in by the law. I have heard that there are many infractions of the 
Grain Act, in so far as the car situation 1s concerned. 

Q. But the car order book does not come into effect until there is a blockade, as 
a rule?—A. I would say it does. I think the car order book comes into effect in this 
way: There are various elevators at the stations. Some agent who wants to put it 
over the other fellow a little bit if he can, will get a list of names of farmers whom > 
he thinks will handle that grain through his elevator. He will try to get the farmer © 
to appoint some one as agent to put his name on the car order book, and I know— 
and I think you are quite familiar with this fact—that one man will slip over to the 
ear order book and place on it as many as twenty-five or thirty names for his elevator, 
and the other elevators have none. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. You. stated you were only making two cents a bushel margin during those 
two weeks from the 16th August to the 31st August. You-were not expecting much 
[Mr. R. Evans.] 
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street wheat at that time, were you ?_A. No; nor were we, even up to the middig’ of 


September. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Coming back to the point referred to by Mr. Millar, 1 let us, instead of Heats 
_ generalities, take two or three specific cases in order to enable you to furnish an 
explanation to this Committee. Only the day: before yesterday one of our Progressive 
members from the West—he is not a member of this Committee—told me that his 


firm had taken two loads of wheat into the town of Deloraine. I think it was Noe et 


wheat. The price for that wheat was $1. 12, and if I remember the gentleman’ s figures 
correctly the Fort William price at the time was $1.47. Then there is a freight rate 
of 22 cents a hundred from Deloraine, which would work out at about 15 cents a bushel. 
The difference between the street price and the Fort William price is 35 cents, and 
deducting the freight of fifteen cents per bushel, it leaves a margin of 20 cents a 
bushel for those two loads of street wheat?—A. I can answer that question by stating 
that I do not believe such conditions existed, and no one can make me believe they 
existed unless they present the facts and figures. 

Q. That is the difficulty to be met by this Committee when questioning members 
of the Grain Exchange. I am not quite prepared to concur in what Mr. Millar said 
to the effect that when members of the Exchange are confronted with facts, those 
facts are denied. This is a fact of which I think I have absolutely conclusive proof. 
The gentleman’s name is Mr. James Steedsman. . 

Mr. Sreepsman: JI have in my hand a letter containing the evidence, if you 
desire to see it. 


Witness: I would like to have a little time. I am not in Deloraine and do not 
know the situation with respect to any one particular point. 
By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Like Mr. Evans, I am somewhat interested in ining to make the elevator pay. 
I am able to look at this matter not only from the standpoint of the farmer who 
raises grain, which is my chief interest, but also from the standpoint of the country 


elevator operator. J know that the rates allowed by the Board of Grain commissioners — 


for the handling of storage bin grain are not sufficient to enable an elevator operator to 
run his elevator at a profit. There have been attempts to get an increase by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. That increase has been allowed, and I believe the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Company has taken advantage of it. We have not. Those 
attempts have been resisted by line elevator companies, and they have taken the 
stand that while they cannot handle special bin grain at 12 cents they have a right 


to make another department of their business pay the loss that is incurred in one — 


department of their business. The effect of that is that the poor man who has a few 
loads of street grain to sell is penalized. Take another case: I believe you were 


president of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association in the latter half of the year i 


1920?—A. No, sir. 
Q. That is the information I have received ?—A. el is Incorrect. | 
Q. During that time the street prices for grain were from $1.39 to $1. 40 as sent 
out by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. That fact will probably stand. 
irrespective of who was president of that institution at Tae time ?—A. Wate time did 
that. occur ? 


Q. The first four days of December, 1920, the street prices for grain wate $1 39 


to $1.40 and at the same time the Fort Wallen price was $2 a ‘bushel. Allowing 


for a freight rate of 20 cents a bushel from Saskatchewan points there still remains, 
a spread of 40 cents to be accounted for. How would you justify such a spread as 
that?—A. That no doubt would be based upon the same conditions as existed at the 


commencement of this year on a premimum basis. There was a particular demand yd 
for spot wheat in storage at the lake front, and the country buying would be based o om © | 


{Mr. R. Evans.] 


the are of the ey Reeauid on ee oat cate ine in whieh the grain could 
~ reach the lake front. I concur very largely in what you have stated in regard to the 
handling of charges. They have not been large enough to pay the expense of handling 
the business through the elevator. That has been discussed for a good many years, at 
least three or four years. Under the Wheat Board many of the companies felt that 
the handling charges were not enough, and I do not think there is a single elevator 
company that believes they were enough. The farmers’ company you mentioned having 
previously made the statement that if they had greater handling charges they would 
be able to pay two cents a bushel more on the street, the Increase in rates was put into 
effect. , 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Which they did?—A. And which they put into effect. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Coming back to the situation in the ones of 1920, it seems ts me to be the 
fact that the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association became ashamed of themselves 
when they saw the wide spread, and within a few days they closed up that spread five 
cents ’—A. Conditions may have aes undoubtedly they did. I cannot say what 
occurred at that time. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do your company charge the maximum price set by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners ’—A. No. 

Q. Do any of the line elevators?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is the complaint that you are not charging enough?’—A. When the application 
for this increase in rates was made before the Board of Grain Commissioners at the 
beginning of this year, a.representative of our company seconded the motion made by 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative, which shows our position in the matter. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I was going to refer 40 that pad ask you why, when the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners did increase that price from 1? cents to 24 cents—these companies have been 
on record for many years that 12 cents a bushel for handling special bin grain was not 
sufficient—your company did not raise it to 24 cents?—A. In accordance with the 
Grain Act, each company is obliged to maintain similar charges at every point: at 
_ which they operate. We have a great many points where we have other competition. 
We have not the advantage of having shareholders of our company located at these 
points. We therefore found it necessary to meet the competitive condition that con- 
fronted us in order to do business. 

Q. You admit that you are carrying on a business there which must result in a 
loss, and that that loss must be recouped from the small farmer who sells in the street? 
—A. I do not think there is any denying that fact. 


By Hon. Mr. Robb: 


Q. How do the storage rates compare now with the rates allowed under the Wheat . 
Board? You made a reference to the rates under the Wheat Board not being sufii- 
cient?—A. I do not think I mentioned those rates. If I did, I did not intend to_ 
mention storage rates, I was speaking of handling charges. The storage rates to-day 
are identical with the storage rates at the time of the Wheat Board. ‘There has been 
no change except in the handling rates of the Co-operative Company, and perhaps 
some others that may have advanced their charges. 

- Q. Are you declaring now under oath that the storage rates and handling charges 
were the same under the .Wheat Board as they are to- day ¢—A. Well, there is the 
difference between the manner in which the storage of grain was handled by the Wheat 
[Mr. R. Evans. ] 
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Board and now. The Wheat Board, if I remember correctly, allowed the elevator 
companies a storage charge from the time the grain was taken into storage until it 
reached the lake front, that is on the purchased grain. I think the charge identical 
with the charges that are in effect to-day and were in effect previous to that. Itisa 
matter of record. x 


By Mr. Evans: i | 

| Q. But there was no complaint? The elevator operators were not complaining 

under the Wheat Board?—A. No, they were not. I do not remember the exact details 

about that, but I think the charges were identical, or practically so; there may have 
been some little variation. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You referred in the beginning of your evidence to the bypotheeation of bills : 
of lading or any other documents?—A. Yes. 
Q. I presume that if I shipped a car of wheat to you ae ordered if. to be held, 
and did not take any advance on it, all the documents then would be held?—A. Yeu 
Q. Would the warehouse receipt for my particular car be retained in your pos- 
session until I ordered it to be sold?—A. Yes, sir. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Referring to the question put to you. by Mr. Millar with regard to track 
wheat and street wheat going into the same bin, that practice is observed always if 
they are both graded wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the track wheat goes in as graded wheat and the street whe goes in as 
graded wheat, they go into the same bin?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing irregular about that?—-A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What happens when you handle grain subject to inspector’s grade and dock- 
age?—A. The real import of that arose out of the question of it being almost imprac- — 
ticable to handle special bin grain in a number of smaller elevators, but there is any 
amount of grain goes into an elevator subject to inspector’s grade and dockage. That 
is.to say, when the grain is taken in, it is not graded, but if the identity of that - 
grain is not preserved, it is possible to send an average sample to the inspector and 
secure a grade. Thus the elevator operator is enabled to utilize his storage capacity 
by mixing that grain with other similar grain after being graded. 

Q. But there is a lot of that grain taken in on that ticket without being’ graded? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the only protection afforded the farmer is to take a Ae from his. 
wagonload and place it in one of the tin receptacles?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you insist on your men doing that all the time in taking this whe 
A. Yes. 

Q. But the grain is mixed with your own grain?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. At times?—A. At times it may be; it depends entirely on how rapidly the 
one who owns the carload can supply a car and ship his grain. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


Q. You made the statement that the elevators were only getting one car ais 
points where there were one hundred vars on the car order book. Before the car 
order book came into use was not the spread between track and street just as wide - 
-as after it came into use?—A. What do you mean by “when the car order book . 
came into use”? me 

Q. I understood you to say that one of the reasons for ie big spread Bictwraaiy 1 
the street and track wheat was because you could not get enough cars?—A. r was 
not in business in Canada before the car order book came into use. : 

(Mr. Hugh Baird.] 
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~ Q. But the ‘ds order hock came eno: use ‘Becatise. of ‘this’ wide. spread, te to 
Goa ble the farmer to get actual value of his wheat ? When the elevator gets a car- 
load it gets practically as many cars to-day as it did before?—A. T do not think sO. 
As an elevator, they get as many vars, but not for purchased wheat. 

_ Q. The car order book has not been in use at the point where I live since some- 
time before the war started?—A. That may be quite true. , 

Q. You stated a while ago that there were cars at some points and not at intel 
and that that was one of the reasons for this big spread and you have to make an 
average. Does that not show the weakness of this system, of marketing? Is it not 
a poor system of marketing which will not permit a farmer to get the actual value 


. of his wheat? The railroads are handicapped by this system as well as the farmers. 


ew 


They are competing to get the business, and shoving the cars to competing points and _ 
causing the farmers living at non-competitive points to pay for the-others?—A. I 
would think you were establishing a system that works on the average by taking 
from one favourably situated and passing it on to the others. I ‘think the Wheat 
Board was a question of averages: throughout. as 


By Mr. Brown: | ; 


—  Q. Some of us think it is a fact that the grain men are making use of a theor- 
etical objection in regard to that car order book and pressing it for far more than 
it is really worth in the practical working out of the system?—A. No, I do not think 
that is a fact at all. I think there are times at the besinnine of every crop year— 
perhaps not the first two or three weeks’ movement of the erop—when there is very 
great difficulty in getting the cars at a time when they are required. T do not know 
what experiences others have had. JI know there are points in the country where 
there are no car order books. There are many sidings where there are no car order 
books, but it is pretty difficult to get carg into those sidings. There is no railway 


- agent iand no ear order book at many of the stations. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. What Mr. Sales has Bea is absolutely correct. The law provides that the car 
order book shall be used only when there are not sufficient cars to go round. At the 


- point I represent, and many points of which I know, the car order book has not been 


ah 


used for years. When it is used, this annually occurs: The elevator man goes among 
the farmers that have no wheat to ship and asks them for orders for ears to be placed: 


~ at his elevator, or perhaps he: may go among the farmers before the grain is shipped 


and ask them for orders for cars. “He will say, for instance, “ Mr. Brown, will you 


_ give me an order for a car for yourself to be placed at my elevator?” and he takes 


that order over to the station and secures a car in Mr. Brown’s name. Later on he 
buys Mr. Brown’s wheat direct. Mr. Brown does not need the car, and the elevator 


man gets it. In addition to that, I have seen on the car order book the names of men 


who have been dead for two, three, four or five years. The elevator operators will 


have numerous orders for cars from farmers to be placed at their particular elevator, 
and they are used for the elevator wheat. During the last few years what Mr. Evans 


‘has stated may be true with regard to some-of the outlying points; some branch lines, 


_ but in the main it does not apply?—A. I am only speaking in the average. I quite 


concur with respect to what you say in regard to the car order book and the manner » 


3 


in which it is handled. I have heard that that is the way in which it has been handled 
in a great many instances. I suspected it myself at times, at certain points whey) we 
happened to be not so well situated. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I suppose if you are situated on Canadian National lines your exnesten ae a. 
great deal of car shortage, but not on the other lines?—A. I think the Canadian | 
National lines did as well as the others during the past year. There is no doubt there, 


[Mr. R. Evans. ] 
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Commissioners to look into the question of infractions of the Grain Act. I do not 
_ know whether the car order book comes under their supervision or not. 


» Dr. Macry: / What section of the Canada Grain Act indicates that the car order 
book is only available during a blockade? Might I also ask whether the increase 
in handling charges referred to was approved by the Governor in Council? 


Mr. Sates: Are you asking me that? 


Dr. Maciu: I am asking the Ohasena My information is that the merease 
recommended by the Board of Grain Commissioners was not approved by the Governor 
in Council, and I cannot at the momert find the section of the Grain Act that states 
that the car order book is to be brought into use only when there is a blockade. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


_ Q. The car order book can be brought into use at the request of one man ager 
Exactly; that is what I stated. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You have an elevator at Langham, Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 


Q. We nearly always had a good supply of cars in the yard before we Pe: iM 


to thresh, and nobody bothered about the car order book, and as long as they were 
coming along fairiy well—and this is not one year’s experience, but for years and 


years—not one of the farmers bothered about the car order book at all. But when © 


there is a prospect of a blockade and cars are getting short, somebody puts in an — 


application to the agent for the car order book to be placed in effect, and I have seen 
a hundred names placed on it wthin two or three days. As far as the increase in the 


handling charges for special bin grain is concerned, I think Dr. Magill is correct. — 


: I do not think the increase was approved by Order in Council. 


Mr. Mitztar: Perhaps I had better reply to the Doctor’s question. It may be 


that the clause I am thinking of may have been repealed, but I remember distinctly 
that there was such a clause reading sabi like this: ‘ When there is a shortage 
of cars the car order book shall be kept... .” I am sure that clause was in the 
Act at one time. Ma 


The Witness: When the members of the Committee commenced to question me I 
was just about to maxe a statement which had some bearing on the matter of the car 
supply. The year 1920 was mentioned. During that year when cars were not obtain- 
able on the Canadian National Road there was a difference in the price paid for 
street wheat on the two roads, which in itself shows that the car supply does have some 
bearing on the street price, and I think it would be very material if the country 
elevators were enabled to get their street wheat out, as it is bought on a very much 


narrower margin. As regards the question of distance and time in getting grain to. 7 


the lake front, we will take the position of ‘the grain, speaking of track price. I think 
in the past year grain on tracks Manitoba points was worth 4 cents a bushel more 
actual bid on the market than it was worth Alberta points, and worth 2 cents more 
Manitoba points than it was Saskatchewan points ; so that again shows the difference as 
to the question of time at which the grain will arrive at the lake front. J was also 
going to mention the competitive condition existing between country elevators. There 
are 3,840 elevators in the Prairie Provinces. I think these figures are correct, although, 
with the human element, there is always the possibility of error. There are 689 owned 


by the farmers’ companies, local farmers’ companies. There aré 498 owned by the 


milling companies. There are 1,525 stations that have elevators, and at 941 of those 

stations, or 61 and seven-tenths per cent of the whole, are farmers’ elevators or mill 

elevators or both. So the competitve condition exists there to such an extent that if the 

prices were at such variance as we have been led to believe by certain statements, it — 

would seem that the farmers’ companies should be able to hold them in better line than — 

that, because the competition does exist, and we know it. © 
[Mr. R. Evans.] 
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By Mr. ables 


Q. Just there, Mr. Evans, don’t: all the elevator companies belong to what is 
known as the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association? I know the co- operative does 
not, and I do not know about the Russell?—A. No, they do not, Mr. Sales. 

Q. Well, nearly all?—A. Well, I really do not know what composes a membership. 
I would think nearly all, yes; I think we are quite safe in saying that. 

Q. With the exception of the farmers’ companies I can speak for the co- operative | 
elevators; if we have say eight elevators at one point and these are all members of the © 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, only one wire goes out?—A. Yes, sir. I 

Q. So that at that point there is no competition?—A. There is just the same thing. 
That is quite true; the one wire goes out, as a matter of saving of expense and of 
facility, and it is considered a minimum price. I would not say there was no com- 
: petition. No one is bound by that price and never was. . 

Q. Do the members of that elevator association meet in Winnipeg day by day and 
set that price, or if not, how is it set? Who is responsible for it?—A. No; they do not, 
Mr. Sales; they have a Committee. 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. I would gather from ee remarks here that you as an experienced grain 
dealer find out that the farmers are just as ready and as active in skinning their 
neighbour that does not belong to the organization as any other dealer?—A. No. 
because I do not think any of them are out to skin any one. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You referred to the spread, Mr. Evans; can you give us any idea of what the 
spread was during the operations of the Wheat Board, as compared with the open 
market?—A. No, I cannot give the exact spread; I think it was five cents on 1 
Northern, six cents on 2, seven cents on 3, and I believe either seven or eight on ‘the 

lower grades. I do not know definitely. 
Q. On tough wheat’—A. Well, the tough grades Sesouded with the straight 
grades of the same class. © 

Q. But you are limited’ to a 5 ele margin on that wheat, and between what 
would be the track prices?—A. Yes, sir. I might touch on the question of financing. 
Just to make it clear, although I do not know that it has any bearing on the matter, I 
think reference was made yesterday by one of the hon. members of the Committee 
to the fact that a farmer could not get money on his grain, that he was obliged to sell 
it. Now, I believe that practically all elevator companies, almost all if not all, are 
prepared to advance money to the farmer on a security of storage tickets, irrespective 
of the quantity that he may have in the elevator, that a farmer having one load of 
grain can secure an advance from the elevator company on that one load as readily as 
a farmer having a carload can secure his advance. There was one Hora in connection 
with the mixing houses— 

Mr. JOHNSON (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, i in connection with this last point, does 
- the witness refer to storage charges in the initial elevators, and would it not be under 
the standing of a legal contract that the grain would be consigned to that particular 
company ? , 

The Wirvess: No, sir. 


By Mr. McConica: 


Q. Is that-arrangement in common practice? Is that generally known?—A. I do 
not know that it is known at all. We never, in making an: advance to a sad avet 
specify any way that that grain must be shipped to us. 

Q. I mean the practice of giving him an advance on a single, wagon- load ?—A. 
We do that very largely in our own company. I do not know what the others do. I 


think it is done generally. 
[Mr. R. Evans.] 
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The Wityess: I say I think it is done very generally. Paws ear anes 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) : 

-Q. That is what?—A. Advances made on small amounts; T do not know that it is 
done on a single load. 

Q. That is in the initial elevator?—A. That is in thie initial elevator. 

Q. That your company does that?—A. Yes. 

4). You mean just single loads?—A. Yes; we have Boke advances on Sep loads, 
I think—at least, on several loads anyway. 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw: Mr. Chairman, I would like to Yk the witness—I do 
not dispute his word—if he would bring evidence to this Committee, documentary 
evidence, of a single transaction of that sort—from any company. 

The Witness: An advance on— : | 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): An advance on a single load taken and delivered. to a 
primary elevator without the understanding that that grain was sold to the company. 

The Witness: I do not know that I could. I would: not undertake to do that. 
T did not say that was done; I said that we would do it if they wanted it, and I stand on. 
that statement. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I understood you to say thate you aye done itt 


f 


The Witness: That we are quite prepared to do it, and that the owner of that - | 


load can secure an advance if he wants it, and that he can secure it in so far as we are 
concerned without obligating himself to sell the grain to us. 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): That would be interesting information. to the people 
in Western Canada. I would still like to get the documentary proof of a ecu 
of that sort. 

Mr. Mituar: Mr. Chairman, asks I suggest that the charge. or statement of Mr. 
Steedsman be included in the evidence. 


a ; 


The Cuairman: Well, let us get through with Mr. oe ane If you wish to | 


bring up this gentleman later the Committee I am sure will be very glad to hear him, _ 
but we cannot interrupt Mr. Evans’ evidence. 


4 on 


The Witness: I was just going to mention a word about mixing houses. ( am 


not interested in the operations of mixing houses, but the thought occurred to me that 
a mixing house is legal; it is authorized by the Act; it is under supervision. I have 
used mixing houses in disposing of our own grain and I do not know that it has any 


V 
fe 
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bearing on the matter at all, but it has seemed to me that they have more or less — ty 


stabilized the values of the lower grades of grain. I just wanted to leave that thought; 
I do not know as to that being the fact or not. There has been a question raised — 
with respect to the 3 Northern wheat coming out of the mixing houses, as to the 


quality of the wheat. That, of course, is a question for Government regulation, as to ? 


whether the inspectors have inspected the grain or not. Mr. Millar, I believe has 
raised the point of the complaints coming before the Board of Grain Combntgtaea 
No doubt the record of these complaints is at Mr. Harold’s office; I was going to suggest — 


that myself. There is another answer which I think is a fair answer to place before i, 


the Committee with respect to the grading of the wheat. That is a letter that 
appeared in the Manitoba Free Press of April 15 by. K. Cora Hind, who is. I believe, — 
the Agricultural Editor of the Free Press, and who is at present in Europe. There 


is one paragraph of this letter eum to wheat, and if I might be pea to eee | 


it I will do so. (Reads): 


“ Asked as to the status of Western Canadian wheats 3 in Son elandl he latte 
“They are preferred to any other because of their remarkable uniformity, of — 
grading.” Number three northern may vary phen from year to year, bia. 

{Mr. R. Evans.] “4 
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| Mr. Buee ; which is Hoe peaiid bie rutahers one and ees northern 
practically never vary. The usual spread between numbers one and three runs 
from three to four shillings a quarter. The demand varies greatly, however, 
naturally our millers prefer number one but when the margin between wheat 
and flour is as narrow.as it has been, say during the last week of February and 
the first ten days of March, the demand is more strongly for number three for 
while the millers get less flour from it, the present prices for offal are so high 
as to offset the difference. , 
Broadly speaking the trade in Scotland is well pleased with Western Cana- 
_ dian wheats, finding them very satisfactory to handle and extremely well adapted 
to our trade. If I were to send any message to the Canadian farmers who grow 
these wheats it would be “do not let any one persuade you to change the present 
system of grading and handling if you wish to continue and expand your export 
trade. There is no other wheat we handle with the same confidence as we do 
Manitoba’s.” 

I know nothing of the’ letter other than as it appears in the Free Press 
from the Agricultural Editor of that paper. There is a paragraph here with 
reference to flour and shipping troubles, and oatmeal. I do not know if that 
is of any interest to the Committee; if they want to put the whole thing in they 
may have bist letter. 


Mr. Sites I eh naeeeet that the part read should be put in, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Isn’t Glasgow one of ee best markets in 1 the world for high ered flour and 
wheat?—A. I do not know. 
Mr. Srxsmitu: I have been over there, and they have told me that ig best in the 


world is what. they use. 


Mr. McMasrer : Excellent ae ene the Scottish people have. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Millar, have you something to say now. You were suggesting 
that somebody be called now to give evidence. 

Mr. Mituar: Yes; Mr. Steedsman. I see he is not here. We can call him, per- 


_ haps, at the next sittings. 


Mr. J oHNSON (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, I would call attention to the fact that 


Mr. Steedsman is a member of the House. I do not know whether it is understood 


that members should be called as witnesses here, but in any event the document which 
he did not read but submitted—I do not er whether Mr. Brown has it or not— 
Miinieht just be included. The document is all that is required. : 

The CHairMAN: I think if any member wishes to introduce the document heritage 
the Committee will allow it, but we could hardly accept a dccument without a motion, 
or unless we have the witness on the stand. 


ey Mr. Brown: I suppose ‘ may have permission to file the document at the next 
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sittings. 

The CHammMan: We will consider that if anybody will bring it up in the Com- 
mittee. J understand that Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Leaman are here from the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and wish to say something. Mr. Rice Jones is here, and I under- 
stand Mr. Stewart is also here. 

Mr. Goprrey: Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say, and what I have to say 
I can say in five minutes. 


The CuairMan: In that event we will hear Mr. Godfrey now. 
| (Mr. R. Evans.] 
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Mr. Arvin K. Goprrey, called, sworn and examined. 
The Witness: It is not my desire to give any evidence— 
Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you tell us what you are connected with! what firm or what business ?— 
A. Operating line elevators, and commission department. 

Q. What firm?—A. Canadian Elevator Company. It is not my desire, gentle- 
men, to take up time. I am here in order to show a disposition to assist you gentle- 
men in every way possible, and if there is,any assistance we can give, we are here to 
give it. I want particularly to request that the letter from Deloraine be filed and 
that we be given an opportunity to go into the matter, in regard to the margin 
referred to of twenty or twenty-three cents per bushel. I also wish to go on record 


under oath to the effect that my company does not hypothecate or finance on the > 


farmers’ bills of lading. I cannot make that to emphatic. I also wish to add to 
what Mr. Evans has said relative to the spreads in street prices during the period of 
the Wheat Board by saying that he overlooked to state.that we were also given a 
carrying charge. I also wish to point out to the Committee, particularly to the 
eastern members, the fact that we compete, as Mr. Evans’ phasized, with the farmers’ 
organizations, and I think pretty generally the same a prevail. Aside from 
that I have nothing to say, gentlemen. 


The CHamRMAN: Has any member any questions to ask Mr. Godfrey? 


By Mr. Sales: . A ) 
Q. I believe, Mr. Godfrey, that you have connected with your firm a line of 
lumber yards?—A. I am manager of a line of lumber yards also, Mr. Sales. 
Q. Will you just tell this Committee what the conditions are As you find them 


amongst the farmers in the West generally?—A. The conditions, Mr:.Sales, are just - 


as you expressed them. ‘The farmers in certain locations are in bad shape. They have 


had a series of crop failures, in some territories. The business men of the West. 
do business largely on credit which they grant to the farmers. The lumber busines. 


in particular is a credit business.” We have large amounts on our books owing to us 


by the farmers. My company to-day has $1,200,000 outstanding accounts Dipti 


lumber we had sold to the farmer on na ie The policy of Sane es is “pay for 
it in October or when you move your crop.” 

Q. Some of that will be old?—A. We did have at one time this year, ae in 
the season, a million and three-quarters of stuff, but I am not worried, Mr. Sales, 
about $1,200,000, for I have implicit confidence in the farmers.’ We expect to lose 
some of it. That is a business risk. Now, I am not here opposing a Wheat Board 


for it would be the height of folly for me to oppose a Wheat Board which my 


customers want. I am dependent on their good will. I am here, however, to point 


out, or through my associates assist in pointing out, the possibilities that might 


prevail by reason of that Wheat Board, and after considering those possibilities, it is 
for you to decide whether there will be a Wheat Board or not. I personally do not 


feel that a Wheat Board will meet the condition and there is a hazard there that I 


do not care, as a business man in the West, to have the Government or the farmers 
assume. I do not care to be dependent upon a speculation in the western provinces 


to meet the responsibilities of the farmer to. me and of myself to the bank. Does 


that answer your question ? 
Q. It is all right; will it not be a speculation in spite of what is done a A Well, 
I am looking at it as a business man, Mr. Sales; it is a speculations 


By Mr. McConica: a 


Q. You say that where there have been crop failures the farmers are in distress. 
Now, I happen to represent the Battleford constituency—A. Well, the farmers are 
[Alvin K. Godfrey.] 
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Oh ee ae in distress | in that part of fe country where we have had a series of crop 
failures. 

Q. But ae is not A HOY to teaed people ?—A. And the low price of wheat has. 
placed the farmer in a position that he would not otherwise have been in. The high 
price of marketing and cultivating during the past two years must be taken into: 
consideration, and I would also like to draw the attention of this mines to the 
high threshing charges. You must be giving that some consideration. 


Mr. McConica: I have a threshing machine myself, and I am not running it for 
profit. 3 

By ee ft Goncs: 

Q. Don’t you find that the high threshing charge is due to the mad desire of all 
the farmers to thresh at the same time, and the fact that there are about twice as 
many threshing in the country for that, reason than there should be? The season is 
short, there is a great demand for labour, and consequently the farmers who have no 
outfits bid up in order to get an early job done that they may dispose of their wheat 
soon. Is that not true?—A. You may be correct; I do not know. I do know that 
the farmers do have to pay a large percentage of the value of their crop for threshing. 
Whether it is right or not I do not know. I merely bring it before the Committee 
because I think it is a question into which they should look. 


By Mr, Millar: 

Q. Would you mind, Mr. Godfrey, eating just a ae more fully on the point 
you mentioned with regard to track and street price? You said that M. Evans had 
forgotten the carrying charges. I did not just get the bearing of that—A. In 
addition to the five cents we obtain from the Board a carrying chage. I do not 
recall what that carrying charge was but the orders will show it. ! 

Q. Were you referring to the time of the Wheat Board?—A. Yes. 


The CHamMan: Are there any more questions ¢ 


The Witness: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Johnson, T do not ee that I 
understood your question relating to the Spar Ne of small loads. ie you ee 


that to me? ~ 


Mr. Jounson ie eee: I understood from the last witness that it not ae 


could be done, but it was done on a large scale, that a famer would take a load of 


wheat to a country elevator and be able to get financed to a percentage of that 
wheat, a wagon-load, irrespective of whether it was consigned to that company or not. 


That was my statement, of course, I admit freely that if he puts a carload in there 


and consigns it to the company he will get an advance; but on the wagon-load or 


‘small quantity—I will even enlarge that to any quantity—delivered to that elevator 


and not consigned to it, I would like the evidence of where an advance has been made 


- under those circumstances. 


The Wirness: Why, Mr. Johnson, we have advanced thousands of dollars on the 


‘individual load. The farmer hauls his grain into the elevator and he does not desire 
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to sell it at the street price; he is holding it for a higher price—he is holding it, any | 


err 


way; it is his business why he is holding it. He obtains a storage ticket which is a 
warehouse receipt, whether it is for five bushels or sixty-five bushels—a wagon-load. Hi 
think an ordinary wagon-load is somewhere around sixty-five or seventy bushels; 
they are getting larger now. 


By Mr. Fohrscn (Moosejaw): 


Q. Are you finished?—A. If I have not all your question, give it to me. . 
Q. I am going to ask you another one in the light of what you have said—and I 


do not'wish to cast any reflection on your company, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 


I think we must be understood as taking the witness’s word as being true. Do you 
know of* an elevator company doing that who also has not a subsidiary business, 
[Alvin K. Godfrey. ] 
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business has nothing to. do with our elevator business; they are two separate caer 


distinct corporations. We have elevators at I think Leet twenty points at which 
we have lumber yards. We operate 100 elevators and 97 lumber yards, so that has 
no bearing upon the question at all. I have not answered you. The farmer can 
bring that storage ticket or any number of storage tickets to us, OF to our agent, 
and he gives his note. é 

Q. He gives his note?—A. He gives his note, Ter he attaches those storage 
tickets to that note as collateral. When he wants to pay that note he gets the 
regular bank rate of interest. 

Q. What is that, by the way?—A. 6% per cent uvsice companies—no, 7 per 
cent elevator companies, 63 per cent exporters, and I do not know what it is to other 
ranches of the trade, but for some unknown reason to me, various branches of trade 
have a different rate fixed. The elevator rate is 7 per cent, by all elevator companies. 
He is charged the regular rate of interest. We get the storage on that grain as long 
as it is in that position. If he desires to sell it to us we will give him the street price. 
If he desires to ship it out, but cannot make up a carload, he can use that stored 
grain with other stored grain of his neighbour’s, if the neighbour has it, and make up 
a carload. All we ask is what the banker would ask in handling that particular 
transaction. There is a note, and when the note is paid, the collateral goes back to 
him just as any other collateral, and any farmer can do that at any elevator—the 
large line elevators—that I know of. : 


By Mr. Sales: Py 

Q. Demurrage is never paid until after the wheat is sold, is it? You say when 
the note is paid he may redeem his tickets, but he is not usually in a position to pay 
his note until he sells his wheat, is he?—A. That is not our fault. It gives him the 
opportunity of carrying it if he Beate to, and if he makes banking arrangements with 
the bank he can take up his note; if he cannot make his arrangements at that time— 
and he frequently cannot make them until January Ist—we tide him over until that 
time. 


By Mr. Morin: 
Q. To what extent are these advances made?—A. I think ey go up to about Gp 
per cent of the street price. 


By Mr. Sales: ; | 
Q. You advance money on the wheat in store; that means that the wheat is there, ¥ 
does it not?—A. Yes. ; ; 


Q. That goes in with your own wheat 1—A. Well, naturally if it is the same ne 
it goes with our own wheat. 

Q. And goes forward td the lakes and is sold with your own wheat, is it Lie: WA, 
Well, we have an equivalent elsewhere for it, by the Grain Act.—you understand that 
and by the rating of the ticket. ne 

Q. But the actual wheat goes with yours?—A. That Pee as bushel may have 
gone with ours, yes. a 

Q. There are three or four or five loads of yours gone; you cannot keep it saipos nth 3 
—A, Yes. 

Q. And it is used as your own, whatever you ay with it; you cannot separate TUS 
that’ must be so. Now, you see the man is paying storage charge on what in your 
elevator which has gone forward. You have sold his wheat, or used it as your own.” 


You have received the money for it, and you are charging him interest on his own 


money ? | z 
Mr. SexsmitH: Isn’t he gambling on his wheat? ay i . 
[Alvin K. Godfrey. J ° 
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Mr. Saes: ae ea a want the answer. 
The Witness: Is that. the question | 
Mr. Sates: Yes. 
The Wirness: Mr. Evans has piinted out to you that we cannot ne out our own — 
tiedat wheat. Now, it stands to reason that if we cannot get our own wheat out, 
which we move heaven and earth to do, we will not be able to get much of that stored. 
wheat out. You read that warehouse receipt; it reads something to this effect: OY our 
have the privilege of delivering that farmer wheat from any point having the same 
freight rate, and if the car situation is such that we cannot get that wheat out we 
_' have it elsewhere.” That is not financing on that farmers’ wheat. 

Mr. Sates: If I am carrrying my wheat until May; but the fact remains hat 16) 
has gone out of your elevator, it is not in ae and yom have used it and got my 
money in your pocket. 

: The Witness: What difference ise it make if I use that bushel of wheat and 
hold another bushel in another elevator down the line? 

Mr. Sates: There are thousands of ans go forward and are used in that way, 
Mr. Chairman. | : | eat 3 

Mr. SexsmitH: There is nothing wrong in it. Daneel, 


in, be Committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. until 11 a.m. Friday, April 28th, 1922. 
® { 
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Mr. James Stewart, Chairman of Canada Wheat Board of 1919. 


Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones, a representative of the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 
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SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE es 
COLONIZATION 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fray, April 28, 1922. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 
Present: Messieurs Arthurs, Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Brown,. Caldwell, Campbell, 


- Carruthers, Charters, Chew, Denis (St. Denis), Evans, Fafard, Forke, Forrester, — 
Good, Halbert, Hunt, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Kennedy (Glengarry and Stor- 


mont), Knox, Lapierre, Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, , McLean 


’ (Prince), MeConica, McCrea, McKay, Malcolm, Maybee, Millar, Milne, Morin, Mor- 


rison, Motherwell, Ouimet, Pritchard, Raymond, Robinson, ‘Sales, Senn, ‘Sexsmith, 


Sinclair (Oxford), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Spence, Staneell, Stein, Stewart 


(Argentueil), Stewart Saag oa Thruston, Tolmie, Warner, White, Wilson, and 
W oodsworth. 


Mr. James Stewart, Winnipeg, Chairman of the Canada Wheat Board of 1919, 
who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. © 


anh adjourned at one o’clock p.m., to resume at four o cloak p.m, 
Examination of Mr. Stewart was concluded ad witness discharged. 


Mr. Cecil Rive-Jones, a representative of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, 


who was in attendance, was. ‘called, sworn, examined and discharged from further 


~ attendance. 


Committee adjourned at six o chock p.m., to meet on Monday, May 1, 1922, at 


eleven o’clock_p. m. 


Included is exhibit No. 2, “ Range of wholesale prices of is. y Nomen wheat 
at Minneapolis.” 


Included is exhibit No. 3, “ Special Heir of the Federal Reserve Agent at 


: Minneapolis, September 26, 1921, with graphs apovape spread of wheat prices at 
_ Chicago and Minneapolis.” 


_ Included is exhibit No. 4, “ Graph showing spread of wheat prices at Winnipeg.” 


ARTHUR GLASIER, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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CoMMITTEE Bod 494, 
= | House or Commons, | 
-Fripay, April 28, 1922. 


# The Select Standing. Corte hey on yee and Colonization met at 11. 00 
- o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


* The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, ‘have received from Mr. Cornell, of the Canadian 
ag National Millers’ Association a letter giving his reply to the questions asked by Mr. 
 \Sales last week. I will not read it this morning, but it will be read to the Committee 
later on. ~The witness to be called this morning are Mr.. James Stewart and Mr. Rice 
_ Jones. With the consent of the Committee I will ask Mr. Stewart to take the 
 gtand first. 


JAMES STEWART, called, sworn, and examined. 


be ne By the Chairman: a 

Q. Mr. Stewart, will you kindly state to the Committee shat you were Chairman 
- of the old Wheat Board, and also your present position?—A. I was Chairman of the 
_ Canada Wheat Board of 1919-20, and I am now a grain merchant in Winnipeg. 


Be fe Lon. Mr. Moruerwe.i: Mr. Chairman, perhaps’ Mr. Stewart would prefer to 
‘3 answer questions rather than to. make a statement. Probably less time will be occupied 
if we ask any questions that may be in our minds. I myself will ask him one. I have 
" told Mr. Stewart Tam going to ask him this. During the evidence there has developed 
* a apparently two schools of thought with regard to the practicability of a Wheat Board 


; 


re ‘holding back a portion of the crop during low prices and selling it at a more favorable 
“1 opportunity. One school thinks that that can be done. I have had some expérience 
. in handling farm produce myself, and have opinions as to whether it can be done or 
ee not, which I will not give now. I would like to know what Mr. Stewart found to be 
- the actual possibilities, while he was administering the Wheat Board. ‘There is 
-another school who took the ground that if you held back the crop waiting for more 
_ favorable opportunities to make a good sale, you will only be playing into the hands 
be > of other exporting countries. Some hold that view very strongly. Possibly Mr. 
Stewart could tell us exactly how he found it worked out when all the wheat in 
j peace was under the control of the Wheat Board, and whether he could sell it to 
better advantage that way than the way it has been handled on former occasions?— 
A. In actual practice we found it possible to withhold grain from the market and sell 
it ultimately at a higher level. Does that answer your question ? : 


Q. Les \ in 4 ! 


By Mr. Pritchard: 


@. During the sittings of this Committee there has been a great. deal of stress 

- placéd upon the importance of the bran to the farmers of this country as a feed, and 
we gather from the evidence of the witnesses that if the Wheat Board is established a 
good deal of this bran will be taken to Europe or to Great Britain, and that the 

_ farmers in Ontario will suffer a loss as well as the farmers in other provinces because 
we will not have this bran to feed to the livestock, especially to our cattle. As an 


- 
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eastern inan experienced in the raising of livestock, and aa as a buyer of bran to a 
considerable extent during past years, I may say we have bought bran because of the 
protein content in it. We found, however, that when bran got to a certain price the 
frugal, careful farmer did not buy bran when he could buy his protein in alfalfa hay, 
or clover hay of any kind, peas, oileake or cottonseed meal, and that as soon as bran 
got to a certain price where it was dearer than these feeds which furnish protein, the 
farmers quit buying it. I have questioned, during the debate in this Committee on 
this matter, whether it was any great loss to us in that way or not, for while we are 
getting our protein in clover, alfalfa or even in peas, we are not exhausting the fer-_ 
tility of our soil to any great-extent. While this has been offered as an objection to 
the endorsation of the Wheat Board, I fail to see how it affects us very materially. 
There are some questions the Committee would like to have answered in that regard. 


Was the price of bran higher during this period than at any other time i—A. That is ‘ 


in relation to the other commodities which you market? ze 

Q. Yes. And while you are finding the answer to that question I may say I have 
noticed when buying any feed, that the market or the trade im some way gets at the 
feeding content of the different feeds and places the price accordingly; so that it does 
not matter what feed you buy. We have studied this matter very carefully for years, 
and find that the men in the trade have it figured out according to its food content, 
so that it is immaterial which feed you buy. 


Mr. BretHen: Did you not find, Mr. Pritchard, hae if there was a valuation 
made of the bulkiness of bran, it eons not. show to advantage in feeding dairy 
‘eattle? 


Mr. Prircuarp: Yes, it is an easy matter to get the bulky feed in cut straw. Take 
cottonseed meal or oilcake, these concentrates; and put them with cut sae and you 
overcome the difficulty and you have a good feed. 


Witness: I think I can answer that question best by reading a ae piakeumadtt 
issued by me to the Canadian press on December 3, 1919. The statement was issued 
largely in answer to criticism to which the Board were subjected at that time in’ regard 
to the price of bran in relation to other feeds. I now quote from my own statement 
in the press:— rie 


“From various eastern interests much unenlightened criticism has been 
directed against the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board with regard to 


bran and shorts. The feeling of the dairy and livestock farmer in particular : : 
has been aroused by those who made him believe that he is. Gare charged an 


exhorbitant price for these two kinds of feedstuffs. is 
“As a matter of fact, bran and shorts are the two lowest price feedstuffs 


that can be purchased anywhere m® Canada at the present time. Bran at Fort 


William at $39.00 per ton in sacks, or at $33.00 per ton without sacks, ist y, 
materially cheaper than oats, corns, oilmeal, alfalfa, silage, bundle corn, barley, " 
shorts, timothy or clover at present prices. Ta 


“The average price of oats yesterday was 84 ee per ‘pusher which, plus — 
eleven cents for labour and sacking, would amount to 95 cents per bushel. The 
feeding value of oats, on the basis of $39.00 per ton, the present price of bran, 
is 68 cents per bushel, as gainst 95 cents, yesterday’s price, showing conclusively 
that bran is relatively cheaver than oats?’ 


t 
ey 
- ~ 4 


I may here state that this statement was perhaps prompted largely on account of 


eriticism levelled at us for allowing the price of bran’and shorts to go so high:— 


“The same condition is true of all other foodstuite that have ‘been referred 

to. The current market price of corn is $1.37 per bushel; of oilmeal, $80.00 per — 

ston; of alfalfa, $30.000 per ton; of barley, $1.52 per bushel; of shorts, $46.00 per 
ton; and of timothy $34.00 per ton. The comparative feeding bss on the 
[Mr. James Stewart. ] . 
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basis i bran at $30. 00, is oa 26 hoe corn per bushel, $45.00 for oilmeal per ton, 
$22.06 for alfalfa per ton, $1.05 per bushel for pane $45.24 per ton for shorts 
and $14.46 per ton for timothy.” : 


Does that answer your question? 3 | pi fs 


By Mr. Pritchard: 


~- Q. That is fairly satisfactory. From that syideiies we will draw the conclusion 
that bran was not relatively higher during that period?—A. Yes. 

Q. I believe from my experience that what Mr. Stewart has said is correct. An- 
other contention is that owning to the operations of the Wheat Board they’ were not 
able to manufacture as much flour. What about the milling of 8,000,000: bushels of 

_ wheat per month during that Perio How does that compare with the period since? 
| —A. During what period? 
Q. Since the Wheat Board daulad control of the marketing Hale I have not got 
the figures, sir, but I understand the Canadian National Millers’ Association submitted 
_ some evidence bearing on that 2 as to what-has been done in the matter of grind- 
ing wheat since the decontrol. 


By Mr. Sales: 


; Q. The°complaint was made, Mr. Stewart, that they did not grind as much flour 
while the.Wheat Board was in operation as they otherwise would have done? Is that 
true? They complained that the export of flour dropped off during that period. Can 
you explain how that is? Was it because the United Kingdom demanded wheat and 
- would not take flour, or what, was the reason?—A. There was less flour ground during 
the regime of the Canadian Wheat Board in relation to the volume of flour ground 
during the three years prior to that. That to my mind, can be easily explained by 
'. the fact that the European mills could not very well be operated inasmuch as the 
various, countries in Europe who were importing our flour were involved in fighting, 
and these countries found it more economical to buy the manufactured article ready 
for use than to buy the raw material, and have it manufactured in their own country. 
| Immediately the war was over the reverse was the case, in so far as the interest of the 
importing countries were concerned. They set about to try to find something to do for 
- men who were discharged from the army. Consequently, they made it a practice to 
import as little as possible of the manufactured article. For instance, at one time 
the importation of flour into the United Kingdom became a very serious matter for the 
Government in this way, that at one or two ports the men employed on the wharves 
and in unloading the ships virtually declined to unload them. Greece also entered into 
a programme of industrial reconstruction, and almost irrespective of what price flour 
would be to them, they were committed for national reasons to the purchase of the raw 
material. Consequently, as I said at the outset, relatively the volume of flour exported. 
- during the regime of the Wheat Board was smaller than for the three years previous 
to’ that. ; 


By Mr. Sales: 
 Q. It was not because you were trying to discriminate cacinee the millers ?—A. 
No, sir. 
Q. They made some accusations that you did not treat them fairly, and did not 
’ \live up to your agreements with them, but I will not bother about that. Mr. Stewart’s 
main purpose here this morning is to deal with the action of the Wheat Board in regard 
to the marketing of wheat. I think the millers can take care of themselves anyhow. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In other words, you belive that that condition watdd have prevailed with regard © 
to the export of wheat and flour if there had been no Wheat Board in operation ?’—A. 
Yes. 


~., 


- 


> 


‘ 
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~Q. It: was due more to the policy of Europe thin any aeiion taken ‘oy the Wheat 
; Board i—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. On page 158 of the evidence General Labelle appears to infer that the 
consumers in this country had some difficulty in securing the flour they needed. What 
have you to say to that?—A. It is the first I have heard of it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: a 


Q. The statement has also been made that the fact that we had hi : Odbadiean 
Wheat Board enhanced the price of flour to the Canadian consumer, and if the Wheat 
Board were re-established now it would increase the cost of flour to the consumer in 
Canada?—A. That contention could only be true if the general world’s level were 
increased by the action of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Q. Or, in other words, the price of flour in Canada is regulated by the world’s 
price, and not by any action of the Wheat Board?—A. Will you ask your original 
question again, please? 


Q. The statement has been made that due to the action of the Wheat Board the | 


price of flour was enhanced to the Canadian consumer, and that if the Wheat Board 
were reconstituted now it would mean an advauice in the price of flour to the consumer 
in Canada?—A. As a matter of fact, the Canadian Wheat Board have never stated 
’ it before, but the price at which the Canadian consumer got his flour was relavively 
less than that received for the wheat which was exported as raw material; so that 
the Canadian consumer paid less than the world’s price. 

Q. For flour?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Had there been no Canadian Wheat Board at that time would the price of 
flour to the Canadian consumer have been more or less? Is it not a fact that the 
price of flour to the Canadian consumer would probably have been higher without 


the Wheat Board than it was with the Wheat Board at that time?—A. I would not | 


like to express an opinion on such a debatable point. 
Q. I think the previous answer covers the point very well, that the Canadian 


consumer at that time was getting his flour at a less price than oe countries where | 


there was no control?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pritchard: oe 


Q. We have had before this Committee requests from the farmers of Western 
Canada to re-establish the Wheat Board temporarily, and they have proved ‘to us Bee? 
their evidence that their business has been unprofitable for the last two or three years. 
I would like to ask you whether, in your opinion, the millers made a reasonable profit 
under the Wheat Board?—A. From my knowledge as an outsider, I would say yes. , 
I would furthermore say that the millers themselves during the early part of 1920 
when we decontrolled flour, sent a deputation to Ottawa asking that they be recon-— 
trolled, so that I would regard that as evidence that they were satisfied with © the | 
_ treatment meted out to them by the Canadian Wheat Board. | ¥ 


By Mr. Sales: | ge 


a 


Q. Do you mean to say that you decontrolled flour and gave the millers a free ? 


hand, and that they asked you to re-control them again?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then what in the world are they kicking about? 


By Mr. Pritchard: 


Q. Another contention has been raised about the spread between the bran and 
shorts when the Wheat Board was in control. Would the spread of $10 per ton 
between the bran and shorts have been greater if the Wheat Board had not, been 
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controlling that?—A. You are ete to lead me into the teal of speculation, I am 
afraid. I can only give you the facts. In the feeding of hogs, particularly at 
weaning time—and the hog population of the Dominion was pretty large at that time— 
_ it is the invariable practice, as I understand it, to feed them on shorts; in other words, 
it has been found the most suitable feed for hogs at that stage. Volk cat Oita 
substitutes for bran for feeding stock. The consequence was that shorts virtually — 
_, had to be secured at any price, whereas bran had not. That accounts for the differ- 
ential between shorts and bran at that time. It was a very serious question in the 
minds of the Board as to the establishment of that spread. We investigated not only 
on the Canadian side, but also the conditions in the eastern states of the United 
States, and we arrived at the $10 spread, not only on account of the conditions we 
found in Canada; but on account of the export value to the eastern states of shorts 
and bran. 
Q. $25 hogs made dear shorts G54) Tab isi the assumption. 


By Mr. Thurnston: 


‘Q. The charge was made by.one witness. here—probably by a few of them, but one 
-. particularly—that the Wheat Board under you, as Chairman, confined its efforts 
__- principally to selling wheat, and that your main idea was to give help to the farmers 
on the prairie. I would like to hear from you as to whether your efforts were directed 
wholly to selling wheat or whether they were also directed to governing the price of 
flour to the consumer ?—A. I think the best answer to that question is this, that in 
our efforts to secure markets for flour as well as wheat, and in order to be free from 
any suspicion along these lines and:to satisfy ourselves, and incidentally the millers, 
that every impartial effort was being put forward to sell the flour, we requested that 
the Secretary of the Canadian Millers’ Association, then Mr. Stanford Evans, be 
- loaned: to: the Canadian Wheat Board to go over to Europe himself to investigate the 
situation. Further evidence that I, as Chairman of the Board, would now adduce to 
prove that there is no foundation for such a statement is this, that at one time, in 
. order to keep the mills going; we had as much as approximately—I am speaking in 
approximate figures—one and a quarter million barrels of flour on hand unsold, 
scattered throughout the Dominion. In addition to that, we had agents in the United 
States, and at one time I took the liberty of asking Mr. Black, a member of the Board, 
and also managing director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills, to accompany me to ‘New York 
City for a few days in order to try to help us in the United States market to merchan- 
dise our then stocks of flour as well as any future stocks which might be manufactured. 
Q. Would you say that in your opinion, after considering your operations, you 
were absolutely fair to all interests concerned, and that if a similar Board were 
-\ reconstituted it would be as fair again’—A.-I cannot answer for the other Board that 
j may be reconstituted, of course. 
Q. A similar Board?—A. In reflecting on the actions of the Canadian Wheat 
- Board, and having regard to the information then in our possession when we arrived 
at our decisions, I cannot see where we would have altered our actions in one iota. 
Does that answer your question ? 
Q. Then you would say that as far as you have learned since, you were absolutely 
4 fair to all parties concerned?—A. My conscience is quite clear, sir. 
% Q. And you think that if a similar Board is reconstituted under the conditions 
_ which are prevailing to-day, it would be the same ¢ 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Would it be possible that it would be the same?—A. I am afraid I do not, 
-get the point of your question. 


[Mr. James Stewart. ] 
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By Mr. Thurston: 

Q. You will note that you were operating under a little different conditions to 
those which prevail to-day. There were other countries in which wheat and flour 
were under control. JI am asking if a similar Board were reconstituted, could they 
be as fair to all parties as you were during the operation of the old Wheat Board? 
—A. It is a question of doing the right thing. | 

Hon. Mr. MotuEeRWeui: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Thurston: 
Q. It could be done, or could not—A. In the matter of fairness, as long as any 
one is fair and does the best he can—if yous had a proper Raped they would do the 
best they could, I presume. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. You made a statement here a little while ago that oe you Geonteien 
the flour in the spring of 1920 the millers wanted you to recontrol it, and that state- 
ment caused my friend Mr. Sales to say: “ Then what in the world are the millers 

kicking about?” You can tell us what they were kicking about, and why they wanted — 
you not to give up control or to recontrol flour after recontrolling it. I think you 
have led Mr. Sales and his friends astray?—A. I do not know why the millers asked 
us to recontrol them. No doubt an answer to that could be got from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, to whom they appealed to compel us to take them under 


control again. 
Q. Was not the reason plain and simple, that they had a Be oes oe of manu- 


factured flour on hand, and they were afraid?—A., No; I would not admit that. As ~ 


a matter of fact, at that particular time, the millers claimed they assumed we would 
take the flour from them at an equivalent to the wheat price on any unsold portions 
they might have; so that could not be the reason at that ne time, or the 
statements which they made sheysaee nce would not be correct. 


_ By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I have an idea it must be this: Mr. Thompson spoke of a very large profit 
‘ made by the Wheat Board. Of course, 1 know it was wrong, because the Wheat 
Board did not make any profit. I have an idea that they wanted to share that profit — 
and wanted you to increase the price of flour so that they could do so; and you 
-~refused to increase it? He claimed they made over $6,000,000 profit on the flour © 
they had ground. He claimed they ground wheat for nothing for the Wheat Board 
on some occasions, and I think they wanted to raise the price of flour and you would 
not allow them?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that question, because the thing 
has gone out of my mind altogether. It is over two years since the instance to which 
you refer occurred. 

Q. I would like to take your mind back, Mr. Stewart, to the close of the Wheat 
Board in August, 1920. The statement has been made by Mr. Wood that had the 
Wheat Board been in operation last year it would have saved to this country 
$25,000,000. That has been ridiculed to some extent by Dr. Magill, and I would like 
to know your opinion about that matter.‘ Had the Wheat -Board remained in opera- 
tion instead of being disbanded—your remember the fall in the price of wheat that 
took place so disastrously—what would have been the amount of money that would os 
have been saved to this country?—A. I am rather diffident about expressing any 
opinions, Mr. Sales, if I may be excused. a 

Q. I recognize your position. I know that as former hea of the Wheat rf. 
“Board it may almost appear to this Committee as if you were after the. position 
again, and I can assure them that that is not the case. But the farmers have — 
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3 . é imagined “that when the Wheat Board was decontrolled and they became aware of 


that fact in Chicago. they immediately started out to sell all their own wheat, prob- 

ably their own carry-over, and the more they sold the more the price was depressed, 
and they did that knowing they could come and buy our wheat in October, a better’ 

wheat than their own, at a less price. Is that right?—A. I would imagine so. 

Q. Then the constant selling by these people of the future wheat depresses the 
price the producer receives?—A. I will go thus far, that the removal of control at 
that particular time did precipitate a decline; in other words, the decline would not. 
have been so drastic immediately had the Board been operating in Canada at that 
time. 

Q. Had you been assured of a eeauing the Wheat Board for that year you 
would have been selling to the British buyer Canadian wheat in the months of July 
and August at a price of $2.85, $3 and so on, would you ¢@—A. Presumably. 

Q. So that the farmer would have got the benefit of that selling? Doctor Magill 
stated that you could not sell because you had no assurance of possessing authority, 
and the trade could not sell because they had no authority and were closed up, and 
the consequence was we-,had to suffer a big decline in prices. My point is that we 
lost many millions of dollars that year because the Wheat Board was not continued? 

_-—A. Speaking in general terms, I would say yes. 
Q. But you could not give us any idea of how many millons of dollars were ed 


—A. No, sir. 


_ Mr. Sates: Could we have Dr. Magill’s 1921-22 chart, and also the hae for 
1919-20 hung upon the wall, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Li 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Have you any connection with the milling industry or are you, purely a grain 
merchant?—A. I happen to be associated with a milling concern now. I am presi- 


dent of the Maple Leaf Milling Company. 


Q. And have you had practical farming experience or ust a business connection’ 
with farming ?—-A. I was brought up on a farm, and am conducting a farm by proxy 
at the present time. 


By Mr. Sides a 


Q. Dr. Magill pointed out to us that the price in Minheapolis was very much 
higher than in Canada, and I wondered why you did not sell our wheat to the Minne- 
apolis market and take advantage of that high price, $3 and something ?—A. The spring 
wheat crop in the northwestern states in 1919 was not of a very high quality. If 
‘I recollect rightly, during the crop season there‘was only inspected at Minneapolis 
about 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels all told of say, No. 1 Dark Northern. .The 


_ prices prevailing for, the average spring wheat in Minneapolis during 1919 and 1920 


I would not admit to be any higher than were received by the Wheat Board at that 
particular time, I mean the average price received for, the spring wheat, not for 
any one particular grade. Furthermore, we did not have access to the Minneapolis 
market until after the 15th December. During the winter months the volume of 
wheat which could be.got to the Minneapolis ‘market did we desire to sell it, could 
not be very large. As a matter of fact, when we did sell some wheat during the 
months of January and February, 1920, we had to make the condition that the 
purchaser himself would have to supply CHG cars, and he in turn was obliged to get 
them from the American roads because the Canadian roads would not allow any ot 
their equipment to go on the foreign roads. Later on in the year, as far as the 
Canadian Wheat Board was concerned, we encouraged as high a level as possible to 
prevail on the Minneapolis market, because the volume of very high grade wheat that 
was required there was very limited—which we proved from experience—and for 
[Mr. James Stewart. ] 
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purchasing countries who were not aware of that aha 2 was in our. telat to. 
always point in the merchandising our wheat to the high index i in Minneapolis, and aie 
thereby get a better price for our own product. Tt is my opinion that if we had | 
allowed even 1,000,000 buslels of Canadian wheat on to the Minneapolis market it 
would have declined at that time anywhere from 25 cents to 75 cents a bushel. 

Q. And yet you hesitate to tell me how much money the Wheat Board mnnee for . 
this country ? 

Mr. Forrester: Lost. 

“Mr. Sates: No, not lost but ‘made. 

Q. You just kept the Minneapolis market baniee? fos our Pihoat: and only fed it 
to them when they would give you the price you wanted, and when you got the price 
from the Minneapolis market you could point that out to the British buyer and say, 
“ This,is what the States will pay for it.” You gave Minneapolis as little as possible 
in order to keep that index figure as high as possible. In your report at page 11 you 


say: “It is perfectly obvious that under a system of national control, where only 
one seller exists, and buyers are numerous, the advantage in. trading is with the 
seller.”’—A. That is turning the tables on me. ‘ ; 


Q@. But you are the seller?—A. I am here to give you exactly what we did and 
why we did it; that is all I am concerned with. 

Q. And you believe that had we had an open market at. that time, no Wheat 
Board, and Minneapolis could have got this wheat freely from the farmers of this 
country and from the traders, that price would have been very much lower than it 
was.—A. Well, I am subject to correction on that. There are gentlemen here who’ 
know the Minneapolis market very much better than I do, but I regard the Atamianeta 
market as a very narrow one, and not of much consequence as an index to the 
world’s supply and demand. I fully appreciate that, I am subject to correction on 
that, but in actual practice that is the way I look at it myself. ; 

Q. Would you mind telling me—and if you do mind do not tell me—what was 
the highest price at which you sold wheat at any one time? If you do not care to 
answer I will leave it with you.—A. $3.60 American funds, f.o.b. steamer Montreal, 
which worked in actual practice $9.02 and a fraction Canadian funds. . 

Q. How is that, then, compared with the highest Hess ever obtained in Bes) 
apolis¢—A. I cannot tell you. 

@. Well, it is on that chart, J think—$3.60?—A. Oh yes, put then I may be mis- 
leading you, Mr. Sales. That was the price f.o.b. steamer Montreal. You would have 
in order to get the Canadian price, to deduct from that. transportation charges of 
probably about 12 cents at that particular time, bringing the perice back at F ort 
William to approximately $3.90. aac 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. From your statements I take it that you are trying to show us that the ~ 
Wheat Board was able to intelligently regulate supplies to the markets, and benefited — 
from that. In your report to the Saskatchewan Government you made a definite 
statement. Are you still prepared to stand by it that this system of competitive | 
selling permits us of no intelligent regulation of supplies —A. Will you S| the ' 
early part of your question ? i 

Q. I said that from the statements you be made you led us to vaiiere that 
the Wheat Board was able to make an intelligent regulation of supplies to the market, 
and that we had benefited from that, and then I quoted your report. to the Saskatchewan 
Government that, “This system ”—referring to the competitive system—‘‘ permits © 
of no intelligent regulation of supplies.” That is at page 10, under “ Competitive i 
selling system.”—A. Yes sir; I would bl go back on anything which 1 is contained in es 
that report. You must read the text. set NS, 
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Q. Then, i in Sia same ernie te we are Bocas | now iE he controlled market 

. under the Wheat Board. We have heard of a voluntary system of pools which has 

been mentioned here. If this benefit did acerue—and we have had evidence that it 

_. did—would the samq benefits result from a voluntary system of pooling?—A. Com- 
paring the centralized form of marketing only I would say that CDMA would be — 
more effective than ae 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And would you say, Mr. Stewart, that it would be less dangerous financially 
to the Government to have a compulsory scheme than a voluntary one?—A. I would 
say unhesitatingly that there should be no interest to the Government in either. 

Lt Q. But my point is this—you have missed it altogether—that under a compulsory 
scheme with you in charge of it and going back on your experience, you would begin 
to sell wheat in July or in any month that the British buyer would buy if at a price. 
that you thought would leave a profit to the producer of grain in this country—you — 
could do that because you would know under a compulsory system that you were the 
only man that could get that wheat; but suppose you were put in charge of a 
voluntary one, how would you feel about selling wheat. in July or in June or in 

| August when the grower of grain can do absolutely as he pleases, whether he gives 

| it to you or anybody else, how would you feel then’—A. Well, I do not think that it 
» would be good business on the part of a voluntary pool to sell any volume so far 
~ ahead. 


_ Mr. Satss: ded 
By Mr. Morin: : 
er Q. Mr. Stewart, in reply tb anesean 1 you stated in the report to the Government 
: of Saskatchewan that the formation of any kind of pool comprising less than the 
whole of the Western wheat crop would not be as advantageous from the producers’ 
point of view as a system of national marketing of the whole crop by a Canadian 
Wheat Board. Now, do you consider that the creation of your Wheat Board which’ — 
without any compulsory feature would take the wheat of those of the producers who 
would elect to sell or withdraw it, advance a certain percentage of the value as a first 
payment, sell it under the best condition possible, and afterwards divide the surplus 
amongst the farmers having dealt with it, would procure some relief ?—A. I wonder. 
‘if you would be good enough to ask the question again. 
Q. Do you consider that the creation of a Wheat Board which without any 
| “compulsory feature would take the wheat of those of the producers who would elect 
to sell or withdraw it, advance a certain percentage of the value as a first payment, 
sell it under the best conditions possible, and afterwards divide the surplus amongst 
the farmers having dealt with it, would procure some relief¢—A. I would say yes; 
that is a voluntary pool in effect. 
Q. Practically, yes.—A. I would say Bee yes. It should, or rather, in my 
opinion it would in a measure help. That is my opinion. 
Q. It would procure some help?—A. That is my opinion. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, may J ask Mr. Stewart a aeons in| 
view of the answer he has just given to Mr. Morin’s question? 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) : 


~ Q. You have stated that, putting it briefly, in your opinion a voluntary pool wont 
_ bring some measure of relief? Is not that correct, Mr. Stewart? That is what you 
say ’—A. Yes. 


Q. In your opinion could a voluntary pool as it has been described reasonably 
secure as high an pe eriae price for the wheat it handled as a compulsory pool could, 
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/ by NT seer aie dns re | 
or could it reasonably secure as high an average price for those using it as the average 
price secured by those who market through the ordinary channels? Have Mf made 
my question clear, Mr. Stewart?—A. Well, really, the question is not quite clear to me 
. to begin with, and secondly in so far as it is clear it is one that would require a lot of 

thought before answering intelligently. Would you repeat it again? 

Q. I will try to make it clear. Of course, I did complicate it by asking two or 
three at the same time; I will take them separately. Could a voluntary pool such as 
this gentlemen mentioned reasonably secure as high an average price for the wheat as 
a compulsory pool handling all the wheat?—A. Well, we have stated in gur report 
to the ‘Saskatchewan Government that in so far as centralized marketing is concerned, 
there is nothing as perfect as a compulsory pool. : . 

Q. That satisfies me; are you ready for the other question?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will have to explain for just a moment. If there. were a compulsory pool, 
reasonably it could not be expected to handle all the wheat; somebody would sell through 
other channels. Now, there would be two ways of selling; a lot of it would go through 
the voluntary pool and a lot of it would go through the ordinary channels of trade. 
My question is this; could the voluntary pool under those circumstances reasonably 
expect to get as high an average price as the average price secured by those who used 
the ordinary channels of trade? That is as clear as I can make it, Mr. Stewart— 

A. It is quite clear to me. There would always be a difficulty in establishing an 
_ average price at which the wheat marketed through the ordinary systems would secure. 
Mr. JoHNSON (Moosejaw): I grant you that. | 


Ed 


By Mr. Forke: 


-= 


Q. Mr..Stewart, I would is to ask you, with your knowledge of the Western 


farmer and Western conditions, do you think it at all likely that a voluntary wheat 


board would get any percentage of the wheat, paying only a percentage of the price © 


down in competition, with the buyer who is paying the full amount of the price righ 
to start with? Do you understand my question?—A. Yes, I think I do. rey 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Stewart had completed 


the answer to my question. J think that is important. If he says he has it is all right. — 


The Witness: I think I have answered all the question. What was your question. — 


" 
By Mr, Forke: | f 

Q. I said, with your knowledge of Western conditions and the Western farmer, 

and his financial circumstances in the fall or winter months, do you think it at all 

likely that a voluntary pool with a buyer who was paying the full market price wher 

he bought the wheat, and the pool only paying a percentage—do you think it at all 

likely that a voluntary wheat board would get any fair percentage of the wheat that 


was on the market?—A. A voluntary wheat board could only expect a small proportion — 


of the crop as a whole at any time, but the psychological effect it would have in cases 
of great depression in the market would, I think, justify its existence. It would be 


difficult to show that in actual=dollars and cents, but speaking as a grain dealer myself, — 


if I\was.up against even a voluntary wheat pool and even if .I feel somewhat bearish 
on the situation as a whole, I would not dare to press it too far, or at least carry my 
bearish feelings too far, as I would not know what that voluntary pool was accumu- 
lating and what it was doing. In other words it would be like a very large competitor, 
which as a dealer I would have to respect if it were properly conducted. é 


By Mr. Thurston: : . 


Q. In other words, Mr. Stewart you would say that the formation of a voluntary 


wheat pool is better than the system that we have at the present time2—A. Pardon me; 
I did not say that, if I recollect correctly. | gs, , 
Mr. James Stewart. ] i Fr 
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4 Q. Well, I took that fon your sine. hat on the shay hand a compulsory 


_ wheat board would be better still in the interest of the farmers who sold wheat.— 
A. Well, I do not recollect having made any comparisons between a Wheat Board 
and the present system. | 

Q. I just took that from the answer you gave. The other day Dr. Magill made 
a statement, and, being a farmer I do not just like to swallow it all. He accuses the 
farmers all over the world of being what you might call chronic kickers. He said in 
the West when the wheat crop is going onto the market they complain of the price 
being depressed, in the United States when the wheat is going on the market the 
price is being depressed, and the same thing in the Argentine and all the other 
countries in the world. Is there any reason why Canadian wheat is. wanted on the 
British market at all times of the year, any more than any other wheat? Has it any 
higher milling value? Is it a better grade of wheat?—A. My opinion is that as long 
as Russia is not exporting wheat in any large volume, a wheat such as is produced 
in the Northwest is not only desirable but really necessary to blend in with wheats 
which come from other parts of the world. 

Q. At all seasons of the year?—A. At all seasons of the year. I would say that 
speaking broadly the English miller has a reserve in some position or other of Cana- 
dian grain all the time. 

Mr. Forrester: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Stewart, he knowing the 
wheat trade, if it is not a fact that nearly all wheat pools that have ever been formed 

__have proved disastrous except an odd one now and then, no matter who formed them, 

- or what the conditions were? They have the whole world up against them, every 

_ trader and grower. 


- The Witness: I have had no experience with Socks other than the Caley, 


. By Mr. Witeester: 
. Q. Well, you know about them?—A. Well, really I cannot say that I do. I 
never heard of them other than the Australian wheat board. . 
, Q. I would like to ask you another question just now, and then I will be finished. | 
I understand you decontrolled flour; when you did that you took some six odd million 
dollars from the millers; what did you do with that? I always like to know where 
the money went and who got it. : 
An hon. MemsBer: The consumer got it on the price of flour. 
The Witness: You will have to show me first of all where we took the six millions 
from. 


“ 


“ 


By Mr. Forrester: 5 | 
Q. How much was it? It was close to that——A. I did not know we took anything. 
. Mr. Forrester: You took the profit. 


By Mr. Brown: 
A Q. Mr. Stewart, since we have come back to that flour question again, is. it a fact 
7, that the millers wanted that price of flour raised sixty cents a barrel, before it was 
- decontrolled? We have been told that.—A. That is right. I had forgotten that. It 
is coming back to me; it is two years since these incidents occurred and they skip 
my memory because I did not think I would have to speak of them again. As far as 
I recollect, there was a difference of opinion between the millers and the Canadian 
- Wheat Board.as to what price should be allowed for domestic flour. We thought 
that the price was high enough, and the millers, of course, thought the contrary, and | 
we thought that the fairest thing to do was to decontrol it and let them fight among 
themselves—I should not say “fight,” but compete among themselves on a legitimate 
basis, and as far as I recollect I do not think that the price did advance from that 
hich the Wheat Board has set, or rather, had approved, prior to that. 


Pi James Stewart. ] 
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Q. That is, it simply amounts to this, that thes “panied? the W axe Board iB ae 
raise them the sixty cents, and then you told them you would not do that, and told — 
them to go out on the market and get it?—A. Well, I would not like to say that. 


\ 


By Mr. Caldwell: . : : 


Q. You stated that when ‘the decontrol took place the price of wheat ‘Aecliaed 
quite rapidly; did flour decline in a corresponding degree with wheat at that time, 
after the decontrol?—A. I am sorry, sir; my interest in flour was very limited. 
Immediately after the Wheat Board went out of operation, I was not connected 
with any milling concern then, and as a matter of fact not until about a month or 
two ago. Consequently I am really sorry, but I cannot answer your question. 


* 


By Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Stewart, the first few questions here have ee as to what the western 
farmer realized on his wheat; the last few questions have been pertaining to the price 
of flour, and the price of flour under the Board was probably on a more satisfactory 
basis than under open competition, as far as the consumer is concerned. ‘This 
Committee, I take it, is equally interested in the consumer, and I would like to ask 
your opinion as to whether the consumer of flour would get a more regulated condition — 
under a compulsory wheat board, as well as having the western farmer and the 
grower of wheat get a higher average and a better price than he would under an open 
market as we have at present. Would the Wheat Board aiso be beneficial to the 
consumer ?’—A. In dealing with the advantages of a pooling system in our report to 
the Saskatchewan Government, we, after considerable thought came to this conclusion — 
respecting that. We said that the more evenly regulated movement would stabilize 
prices to the consumer as well as in favour of the producer, inasmuch as whilst the 
big movement of the crop is in progress, prices to consumers are usually low. This 
relatively low price only continues for three or four months. Does that answer ee 
question ? 

Q. What I would really ies to know, Mr. Sibwatn is this: A good many ‘mem- 
bers of this Committee are anxious to assist in every way the western farmer; they — 
are also anxious to assist in regulating the price to the consumng public wet the 
Dominion of Canada, who are the electors of this Parliament. In your opinion, 
would the Wheat Board work any hardship on the consumers of flour, the great mass 
of the Canadians who buy flour and who are of prime consideration to this Parlia- ~ 
ment?’—A. I would say this, sir, that with wheat constituting from 25 to 30 per 
eent of the exports of the Dominion of Canada, the higher the price which we can 
secure the better it is for the Dominion as a whole, because the farmer is a consumer _ 
as well as the vity dweller, and I think the last census shows that 51 per cent of the 
population of the Dominion are farmers or interested in farming operatons. Conse- + 
quently, as only about one-third of what is grown of wheat is\ consumed within the 
Dominion, I would unhesitatingly say that the ee the level, the better for the | 
country as a whole. ‘ M4 


Q. I speak from the standpoint of the Cahedian cattlemen, too, who are con- 
sumers of the by-products, and I am quite willing to support a compulsory or volun- 
tary wheat pool, provided your argument shows that it would be better for the — 
Dominion of Canada as a whole. Is your last answer to the effect that it would be 
better for Canada as a whole to take the high export price of wheat, which would . 
be reflected in the general trade, or to be in an open market such as we have to-day? 
That is what the members of this Committee who are not interested’ in wheat | 
directly would like to know?—A. Could you make your question more concise, — 
please? pcb PNK he oe Chua 

[Mr. James Stewart.] . ‘ aNd } 
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: ‘By Mr. Siesiart (Humboldt) Oh dase ene Pes : ie 
“4 (Q. May I a oalee from. Dr. Magill’s evidence at page 194 of the ‘report = am, 


“The Heaton is, was the wonsumer sacrificed ? Well, there is no con- 
sumer in the world that I know of who was better treated—none, in my judg-° 
ment, better treated, so far as most of our consumers are concerned. There 
was one class of them not protected, but that was not the fault of the Wheat 

Board. The fact is that the wheat that our Canadian mills bought at that 

price—which I do not need to repeat—is among the best wheat in the world, 
and the fact is that by fixing it at $2.30 the buyer as flour was ance pro-, 
tected. The price of flour was also. controlled. fe tN a4 | 


By Mr. Malcolm: ieee - 


Q. That is not an answer ‘to my question, but a statement by Dr. Magill with 
regard to the operations of the Wheat Board. I want an- answer oni the witness 
as to how it would work under present ‘conditions, not under war conditions 2—A. 


~ When Dr. Magill made that answer, what was the question? 


Q. “ Was the consumer sacrificed?” We would like to know if the satae condi- 


_ tions would prevail as prevailed during war years ¢ 


Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): Such conditions as prevailed under the Wheat 


Board. | 3 


Mr. Matcotm: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN : T think the. Committee must confine themselves to one question 
vat a time. 


4 


By Mr. Malcolm: ‘ : . 


Q. Mr. Stewart of Humboldt: read male the evidence of Dr. Magill in which he : 
maintained that the consumer was well treated under the operations of the old 


- Wheat Board: under the conditions that existed at that time. Do you. consider that 
_ the consumer would be well treated under present conditions if a compulsory Wheat 


Board were put into operation, and would it reflect to the general benefit of the 
Dominion of Canada?—A. If I expressed an opinion on that, would it not really 
amount to contempt of court? This Committee must determine that. I can only 
talk from practical- experience, and tell you pei iae what happened during the regime 


of the old Wheat Board. 


.Q. I do not think it Deane nore of court.. We call witnesses to obtain 
their opinions, and there are in this Committee a great many, men who are very 


~ anxious to do the best thing with regard to the question of a Wheat Board. I think 
__ we have the right to ask your opinion, because you_were a member of the old Wheat 
_ Board?—A. Well, the Wheat Board as an economic proposition is a good one; but, 
on the other hand, the measure of public opinion which would be in favour of such 


a project would be a matter that would ave to be taken into consderation by this 
Committee. 
Q. It is quite evident that there is a very large body ot public opinion strongly 1 in 


- favor of the Wheat Board, and a unanimous body of public opinion strongly in favor 


of whatever finding is going to’ be the most beneficial to this Dominion. I am in no 


way opposed to the wheat pool, compulsory or voluntary. JI am looking for 


information from the witnesses as to which method would reflect, the greatest benefit 
‘on this Dominion. If it reflects benefit on the wheat grower and. is indirectly — 
reflected beneficially on the rest of the Dominion, that is a good thing, and that is 
the point we would like decided?—A. I am afraid, sir, that I have not: a Giga os 
_ decided opinion to advise you one way or the other. 
. (Mr. James Stewart] 
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Mr. tp ELLIFF: Mr. Fa arith fon to the question sa to the Wate by 
Mr. Maleolm, should we not take as the opinions of the witness the answers to the 
questions contained in the report made to the Government of Saskatchewan in March, 
1921 2 

Mr. Matcotm: Why should we not have his opinions stated here if they are 
already printed ? | . Bt at . 

é 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. You expressed the opinion that the higher the wheat went in Canada, the 
better it would be for both the producers and the consumers in this country. I 
thoroughly agree with that statement, and am willing to support a Wheat Board to 
increase the price of wheat. You ive not, however, answered my question as to what 
you did with the profits when you decontrolled the flour. You got profit handed-over 
to you from the flour millers, and I would like to know what you did with them ?— 
A, I think I answered tat question quit conscientiously when I said that you have to 
show me first of all that we made a profit, and then that they. dee in us any money 
at all. 

Q. Close on to $6,000,000, according to the statement?—A. The statement by 
whom? 


By Me. Pritchard: 


Q. By one of the millers?—A. I think I can explain to the Committee ane that 
oceurred, or rather what is floating around in connection with that. I have been 
trying to remember what the cause of all this is.. There. was a period during the 
winter of 1919-20, say in January, 1920, when the Ontario millers were finding it 
rather difficult to keep their mills going full swing. We were not able to sell flour, 
as I have already explained. ‘The millers who had ground flour in order to make 


room got it on track and consigned it to Montreal, the nearest port they could get to. 


They knew we were not in the market, but they hoped that we would soon be in the 
market. The flour arrived at Montreal and was sold. We bought it within a reasonable 


time limit of that just to clean up the market, and to help them out in the matter of | 
taking the surplus off the market altogether. We bough that superfluous quantity, 
“put it in store at Montreal, held it for possibly two or three months or longer, and 


before ultimately parting with it abroad, we did make a profit. Somehow or other 
the Dominion millers got to know we were selling—the facts were quite easy to ascer- 
tain—winter wheat at prices much higher than the prices at which we had bought it 


from them. Well, we regarded the transaction as a business.deal when we purchased — 


it from them originally, and considered the incident closed. Had the market declined 


we would have had to absorb any loss, but inasmuch as the market advanced, the 


president of the Dominion Millers’ Association appeared before the Board and asked 
that they be given a little higher price, possibly $1 a barrel or something like that 
more, for the flour that was bought during that low price period. Mr. Thompson 
went to Winnipeg to present the case before the full Board. I did not like to assume 
the final responsibility because Mr. Thompson, who was ‘president of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association at that time, I think, seemed very serious about it. I wanted the 
assistance, of my colleagues in order to determine whether or not we were doing a fair 
thing, for I could not see any merit in Mr. Thompson’s point. Then in order to 
ascertain whether or not they had really lost the amount of money on these shipments 


which they claimed they had, we tried to get from Mr. Thompson the expenses 


incurred in the manufacturing of the flour as far as he himself was concerned, but we 


could not make any headway because actually his evidence amounted to this: That » 
he was engaged in more than the flour business. For instance, he was engaged in > 


- merchandising turnips, cement, shingles, and stuff like that, and all he knew was that 
taking it over all in his business he was not making money. He could not, however, 
show us whether he was losing the money in the merchandising of the beat So or the 


{[Mr. James Stéwart.] a xr: 
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it oa reldadieing’ of the one In any event, we bstinces that the deal was closed when 


we made the original purchase from him. 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. What relation is there haieen the price a wheat in Canada and the price of 
wheat in Liverpool?—A. The price of wheat in Liverpool should be the price of 
wheat in Canada plus the transportation and other incidental charges. 

Q. Would it be possible for a selling agency controlling the marketing of the 


_ whole of the wheat in Canada to increase or to affect in any way the Liverpool price? 


“rit the Wheat pool is eminently satisfactory to the grain growers, and is going to 


, has a better chance 
in the merchandising of any commodity. IL would accept that principle unques- 
tionably. 

Q. Would that be to a very large extent or Coals to 'a very small extent oe That 
would depend very largely upon circumstances. © 

Q. Then we might conclude that the operation of the Wheat Board would affect 
the foreign wheat price and increase it to a certain extent for the benefit of the 
Canadian producers?—A. Conditionally upon the crop not being a very large one, 


such as we had in 1915, I would say that possibly the price which a Board would 


receive might be better than could be secured under the present system. 


‘iy 


By Mr. Malcolm: . 


Q. Will you permit me to return to my question? I have been»shown this report 
to the Government, I see on page 15 the following statement: “ (2) The more evenly 
regulated movement would stabilize prices to the consumer’. . ” We agree 
with the statement that a stabilized price to the consumer is Paha ks better than a 
fluctuating price, even though it might be low at times and high at other times. Is, 
in your opinion, the re-establishing of the Wheat Board, going to give the consumers : 
a square deal? Having gone into print in this statement, it does not appear to me 
that you have any valid objection to answering my question before this Committee. 


“ stabilize prices to the advantage of the consumer, then in your opinion the wheat pool 
is the proper method? That is the point which this Committee would like to have 


answered. £ see no objection to your answering that question, having already. gone 
' on record in this report ?—A. (no answer.) 


oC): If you have changed your mind since this report was printed, I will not ask 
“you to answer my question?—A. I have not changed my mind. TI stand by the 


' report to the Government of Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. What is your explanation of the statement made by the representative of the 


~ Dominion Millers’ Association to the effect. that they ground their flour for absolutely 


nothing, and that the Board took it off them at a price that left them nothing for the 
grinding, according to Mr. Thompson’s statement on page 136 of the evidence?—A. 


No doubt Mr. Thompson’s statement there is similar to the one he made before the 


Board at the time he met us, but there was no one that could give us any information, 
inasmuch as he himself as president of the Association could not tell us whether he 
was making money on cement, shingles, turnips or flour. 

Q. The statement on page 186 is: ‘But when we ground that out we found that 


the price they had given for the flour just equalled the price we had paid them for 


the wheat, the bran and shorts included.” ’—A. He may be telling the truth, but we 
could not establish that. He may be giving you the true facts, and I would not say 
Ke did not, but we could/ not give the country’s money out to anyone on incomplete 
evidence. Anyway, we considered it a business transaction which began and ended 
when we purchased the flour from the millers at the price then agreed upon. 


{Mr. James Stewart. ] 
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Q. With regard to the 1921- 29 chart, you will Ae he sh cy ay in acne 
and the low in October, November and December. Dr. Magill i in answer to a question : 
stated that in his opinion there was nothing in the world’s supply of wheat which 
warranted that sag. What have you to say about that?—A. That a nothing that 
justified the sag from $1.40 to 1.05.2 

Q. $1.40, and then back to’ $1.02?—A, Nothing Sceaie except in sentiment. | 

Q. Sentiment or dumping, which? The West dumped its wheat on the market — 
at that time?—A. 75 per cent of the Canadian crop is marketed during these three 
months of September, October and November, and that deduction could be made. — 

Q. In your opinion, if the Wheat Board had been in operation again this year, 
and the sense of security prevailed in the West that did prevail under the Wheat~ 
Board, and no pressure had been brought upon the farmers to market the wheat during 
these three months, and the market had been fed as you fed it, could that sag have been 
avoided ?—A. I would say it could. ; 


By a Maclean (Prince) : 


Qo Dr, M. agill showed by these charts that with the exception of a very few months 
‘the highest points reached no more than paid the carrying charges for the other 
months. Could the Wheat Board hope to obtain a higher price than the highest 
point on thesé charts?—A. Your question is that the difference between the price 
prevailing say in December and that prevailing the following spring is really absorbed 
by carrying charges. Now, in addition to that, what question do you ask? . 

Q. If that is a fact, what benefit will the Wheat Board render to the farmers if 
the wheat is sold at the high price? In other words, can the Wheat Board, if it 
eontrolled the price, get a higher price on the world’s market than the high point 
on those charts, and if that is absorbed in the carrying charges, what benefit would the 
Wheat Board be?—A. First of all I would say that I am not trying to build up a ease 
for or against a Wheat Board, but I will answer your question in this way: The 
fact that a Wheat Board had complete control of the situation would possibly chang: 
the whole complexion of the matter. For instance, prices in September and October, 
according to the appendix attached to our report to the Saskatchewan Government. 
_ were higher than those prevailing in December. A Board might not have any tt 


sell in the spring time. They might, for instance, dispose ef their surplus early in: 
‘the year. . 


By Mr. Thurston: i eae 


oro. When the Wheat Board was in operation, what amount Pot ent did you dispose 
of /—A. We disposed first of all of approximately 18,000,000 bushels at about the fixed | 
price received for the wheat the previous year. We. could have sold more at that 
particular time, but we considered that the price was low, and that holding back for a : 
later period we would do better. But we had to clear the co tala of erin Ak } 
by: disposing of a certain volume. i 


Mr. Prrrcuarp: I would suggest that the Stewart-Riddell epee to the Saakatante 
wan Government be filed with this Committee. | * 


The CHAmmMaAn: It has been filed. . y : ae a 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Caneaen meet this afin ey “Mr 
Rice-Jones of Winnipeg is present and prepared to give evidence that will be very she 
able to this Committee, but he must return to Winnipeg before we meet again. 


The Cuarrman: Then we shall meet again at four o'clock. : eh i EN 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. until 4 0 ’elock pm. 


(Mr. James Stewart.] © 
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The Committee Peduiited at 4,0 selock p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. This morning we had 


not iquite finished with Mr. Stewart’s evidence. I would ask Mr. Stewart to come 


up again. 
Mr. Stewart recalled. 


The Cuatrman: I believe there are one or two members of the Committee who 
wished to ask Mr. Stewart a few more sedate | 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Mr. ‘Stewart; Dr. Magill in his evidence the other day gave the impression 
to the Committee that there is no more likelihood of a dent in the price-line the first 
three months, or during the four months when we put the ‘bulk of our crop on the © 
market than there is at any other time of the year because of the different crops from 
different countries throughout the world coming continuously on the market for almost 
every month in the year. You knowing the circumstances, practically, of the western 
farmer, don’t you think that there is bound to be a dent when we put the bulk of our 
crop on the market in the early fall, that it would make a difference in the price the 
western farmer receives/—A. There may be a dent at that particular time, but as 
wheat gradually gets back to approximately a pre-war level the dent will be less; that 
is, the dent will be smaller at a $1 or $1. 10 basis than it would be at a higher level. 


- I shall say, 


Q. But it has a tendency to come down during those cone: because we market 
our wheat all practically in that time?—A. Well, when there is a lot of wheat on 


the market, one would come to these conclusions. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Do you care to answer any questions, Mr. Stewart, in regard to the mixing 


 elevators?—A. I know very little about them, Mr. Millar.’ 


‘ By Mr. McConica: 
Q. Mr. Stewart, would you say that the control of the price in the selling for 


export of flour was necessary in order for: the successful functioning of a Wheat 


— 


Board ?—A. Yes, sir, I would. “e 

Q. Well, is it possible to control the price of flour under any voluntary pool 
system 2—A. I do not see it. 

Q. As I understand it, Canadian wheat is used: largely for blending purposes: 


ans that true ?—A. Abroad, yes. 


@. And that consumption is substantially uniform and spread over the entire 


year; is that the case (—A. Yes; speaking broading, that is correct. 


By Mr. Millar: 


~ Q. Do you remember the Grain Exchange, Mr. Stewart?—A. Yes, six 
Q. There has been a general charge made. I think perhaps it might be well that 
it be mentioned here, because it is likely to be discussed in the House, and this state- 
ment may be referred to. I have heard it several times in the country. I do not 
know whether you would like to make any comment on this or not. This argument 
is sometimes used against the present method of marketing grain, that we have at 
the present time about 355 members of the Grain Exchange; I would not like to say. 
just how many are active members and have no other means of support, but there ~ 
are a great many of them; and that the total charge of those many firms and individual 
dealers, members of the Grain Exchange living entirely off the handling of the grain 
as middlemen, with their staffs of stenographers, office boys, their rentals, and all over- 
head charges, totals up to an enormous amount on the grain, which is taken off by 
| [Mr. James Stewart.] 
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them as middlemen. An investigation took even some time eat am ale kart ot 
from memory—in regard to the Nicholas Bawlf Grain Company. I remember reading 
the evidence at the time, and I believe this was part of the evidence. If I am not 
correct, perhaps as Magill er Mr. Stewart might correct me. I believe it was shown 
that in four years’ time, four years from the time the company was organized, their 
net profits were equal to the capital invested in the company; and later on, at the 
time of this investigation, their profits that year were $700,000. ‘That was just one. 
company. Now, I don’t say positively that my memory serves me correctly, but I 
believe those were the figures. You can easily see the drift of that argument, that in ~ 
the total the tax on the handling of grain must be enormous, and that it is even too 
much, more than the grain should stand?—A. Well, speaking in general terms from 
my knowledge of business other than the grain business, I would say that it costs less 
to the producer to have his grain handled than any other commodity that I know of. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. That is, percentage?—A. That is percentage. Furthermore, during the control 
period I do not know of any other industry in Canada that benefited less by war prices. 
and war conditions than the grain business did. I am saying that from practical 
experience as to conditions prevailing around the Winnipeg Grain Exchange -during 
the last four years. True, there are exceptions. One or two companies or more may 
have been extremely successful, perhaps, in doing the right thing at the right time in 
the matter of buying grain or selling it at the right time and thereby bone 
very materially. ; bi Y 


&) : Sariy\ ashy hs aR Beet 
By Mr. Millar: | | ; 


Q. I would just like to follow that up with another question. Taking into 
consideration the loss on street wheat, and I think I might include also the loss in 
the weights of cars at terminal elevators—now this has not. been established; in fact, 
it has not been mentioned in this, yet it is charged by the farmers generally that very 
very frequently cars do not turn out right at the terminal elevators. The country 
elevator men have told me that they ship down car after car that they weigh out very 
carefully, and the farmers have told me the same, and when the cars arrive at the 
terminal elevators the out-turn in weight is sometimes 60, ‘70, '80, or 90 bushels below 
the weight at the country elevator. Now, how to account for that I do not know, 
because as you know it is weighed in by the Government weigh men, and I suppose > 
you do not feel like being responsible for the sins of the Government weigh men, 
but that is the situation; the shortage in weights occurs.—A. You mean on cars 
loaded at interior Government elevators and unloaded at Government. teneanal ele-. 
vators. 

Q. No; I mean at country elevators, loaded by farmers over the loading platforms 
where they weigh their grain on town scales, or country elevators. I might go a little 
further. One man said to me a year ago, “Send word from me to your company 
to send a man down to take my place; I am going to quit. I am bonded to make 
good all shortages.” I do not think that was done by all companies, and I do not — 
think it is done by any companies at all now, but there was a time when an elevator 
operator in the company was bonded to make good ai: snortages. If he happened 
to be 2,000,bushels-short at the end of the year that came out of his:salary. He 
told me, “JI have shipped carload after carload, weighed very, carefully, and when 
they got to the terminal they were considerably short. I am going to quit.” Well, 
I said, “If you are short and you must make good that shortage, you must take a 
little out of each farmer.” He said, “I would not do that under any cireumstances. #7 
But you can see he has to do it to protect himself, and, following that up I ‘may 
say that I have weighed many loads and I find that very often there is a bushel taken © 
off a load; in fact, I believe it is the usual thing to take from 30 pounds to a bushel 

(Mr. James Stewart. ] 
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Then there is so much dockage marked on the ticket, but the first bushel or 30 pouids 
is never accounted for at all. Now, taking into consideration all those losses and the 


handling charges, how does the cost to the producer compare now as with under the 
Wheat Board?—A. Well, the system of handling the grain under the Wheat Board 


was similar, to a large extent, to. that at present in vogue and in vogue prior to the 
existence to the Wheat Board, excepting in so far as the trade during the existence 
of the Wheat Board acted as agents of the Wheat Board. 

Q. Would there be some likelihood of shortage-at the terminal elevators A. 
Well, I really do not see that there would be any difference, because the system was 
not in any way changed in that respect, and in so far as shortages are concerned from 


‘the West, you know better than I do that there is a certain amount of loss in weight 


through evaporation and so on, and in the handling of the grain in‘*bulk from the 
time the farmer brings in his wagon-load and dumps it into the elevator until it is 


unloaded at Fort William. To give you an illustration of that, during the time I 


~ was in charge of the buying for the Allied Governments we bought a lot of the wheat 


in the Government interior elevators. The cars at these interior points wére weighed, 
Government weight certificates were issued, the cars were duly sealed, and’ I presume 
the cars properly coopered before they were despatched, in’ fact. before they were 
loaded, and these same cars arriving to all outward appearance with seal intact and 
whole in every respect, out-turned, again under Government supervision, consider- 


ably less than the amount which the original Government certificate called for. 


Q. At the interior terminal?—A. Yes, sir. That is an actual experience which 
we have had. I would not blame any human organization for that. 


Mr. JoHNnson (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, I would just ‘like to 1ask ‘Mr. Stewart 
one question, but before asking it I would suggest that it might be better for us to 
confine our questions more particularly to the Wheat Board than to other features 
of the wheat eas 

By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): | > 

Q. My question is this, Mr. Stewart: Did: you not, and would it not probably be 

so again under the Wheat Board, use the existing machinery of the Grain Exchange 


- rather than the elevator companies in the country ?—A. We used the existing machinery 


~ 


of the Exchange practically entirely during the existence of the Canadian Wheat 
Board of 1919-20. I do not see, how another Board could give service to-day without 


taking advantage of the same facilities at country and terminal points. 


& 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. Could you get these facilities? Did you get them voluntarily ’—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. From the Grain Exchange?—A. Yes, sir. When the Wheat Board was estab- 
lished in.1919 the trade responded very loyally in that respect and put all the facilities 
at our disposal. 
Q. Do you think they would do it again today?+.A. Well, there are » sotne very 
prominent members of the trade, or of that branch of the trade; who are here, and ys 
might answer that question more intelligently than I. 


By Mr. McConica: ¥ 


_ Q. Well, Mr. Stewart, if the entire business were put under the control of a 
wheat board, the elevators would have to be at the disposal of the board or the board 
could do no business; is that not so?—A. Well, the board could do business in a 
hapazard way. 


] 
{Mr. James Stewart.] 
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By Mr. Sales: | Bafa SS oer 
Q. You did everything through the Hechiyoeet of side Grain Exchange atau the 

marketing, did you not?—A. Yes, 
Q. That is, in the trade end of it?~A. Except the buying and selling in the pit. 


Mr. Sates: You did not do that. rf pit 


By Mr. Milne: 
@. Do you think the British buyer would shun the Ganciel market if it was not 
controlled?—A. Judging from what we see in the Press today I would say no. The 
British or any other buyer would. buy 1 in the cheapest market at any time. 


\ y 


By Mr. icine: 


_ Q. My. Stewart, we have had evidence to show that he spreads ‘between | street, 
_track and cash wheat under the Board were very ‘much narrower than they have been 
- since decontrol. Would you state whether or not you consider the fact that the Board 
was able to regulate that at that time was due wholly to local conditions peculiar to 
that, or do you think that if a Wheat Board functioned again it would still be able to 
control or limit to narrow margins the spreads in wheat prices?—A. You mean the 
spreads between grades or the spreads between street values and track values? > 

Q. Well, I was thinking of the latter at that particular moment, but. the other 
would come in also—A. Well, circumstances really would dictate, the circumstances — 
prevailing at that particular time. It is probable that the grain dealer, not having to 
take the risk of price fluetuation into account in his spread, eould do with a narrower - 
margin, slightly narrower. I suggest that as a possibility, but as I have stated earlier, 
circumstances would really govern that. 

@. Do you think that other circumstances came into play when ile Wheat Board 
was functioning, or was that the fact?—A. When the Wheat Board was functioning 
the elevator operator was reasonably protected all the time against practically every-— 
thing except the error in judgment on the part of his buying agent in grading into the 
elevator. In other words he did not have to take into account the flunctuations of the 
market at all, because the price was fixed. Does that answer your question ¢ 


Mr. STEWART: Yes. ; 


, 


By Mr. Forrester: 


@. As your mind was. a little hazy on the question of who got the money, I would 
like to ask you a Question about, a point on which your mind will be clear. You know 
that a huge amount of wheat accumulated on the Wheat Board’s hands, and the war. 
conditions and the state of affairs in the Old Country let you out. Do you think that 
the probalility would be that it might accumulate on your hands again under normal 
conditions, with no war to stimuate the price? What would be the consequence ?— 
‘A. It would be like any other time; if you misjudged the sero! you would take your 
inedicine. 


Mr. Forrester: That is a straight answer. ae f nie 


‘ 


By the Chairman: . ‘ | “i a; 
Q. Have you any other statement to make ?—A,. No; I have not. ar E 


The Cxarrman: If there are no more questions by the members ne the Committee, ws 
I will ask Mr. Rice- J ones to take the stand. 2, 


a 


'iMr. James Stewart. ] . \ 
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By the Chairman: ' ; 

_ Q. Would you tell the committee your occupation ?—A. I am first Vice-President 
and General Manager of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and I appear as a member 
of the Committee of the Canadian Council of Agriculture as well as in my capacity 
as General Manager of the company. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have heard 
a mass of evidence in favour of the Wheat Board, and as the time is limited, I do 


not propose to cover the ground by any means fully, I will try to confine my evidence 


to what I consider are the main arguments in favour of a Board. In the first place, 


_I am sure you are all fully aware of conditions in the West. They have been referred 


to by other speakers on behalf of the organized farmers, and I do not think that 
there is any need for me to repeat those arguments. I think we are all agreed that 


th prosperity of agriculture is a national question. Wheat is the largest single product 


_ of the farm, and as stated in the memorandum presented by the Canadian Council of 
_ Agriculture, and also by Mr. Stewart, forms from 25 per cent to 80 per cent of the | 
total exports if the country. Secondly, I do not think there can be any disagreement 


: - on the argument that it is in the national interest that.we should secure the largest 
~ possible net returns to the farmer for his wheat crop. I argue the point from a 


national standpoint, not from the standpoint of a particular industry. The more 


money that can be brought into Canada for the wheat crop, and the greater net price 
that can be saved for the farmer is a question of national importance, lespecially 
- considering the financial position of the country. Now we are dissatisfied with the 


present system of marketing. We do not feel, in the first place, that the wheat is 


afd, «kn he — 
Sis Soe 


-being marketed to the best advantage.on the markets of the world; and-scondly, we 
believe that there is too much spread between the price that the producr receives 


and the consumer pays. We believe there is an unnecessary profit being taken by... 


speculation, which enters into the handling of the grain by the grain trade—I will | 
not say by the trade as a whole but by individuals in the trade. ‘There is also the © 
_ fact that I think is beyond dispute that a large volume of grain can be marketed 

more economically than by 'a very large number of traders handling it. The © 


individual farmer is not in a position to market his grain in the strict sense of the 
word. What I mean is this: After all, I contend that the wheat crop is not marketed 


ona scientific commercial basis. It is practically just dumped out in a heap and the 


buyers come and take it at the price that they set. Seventy-five per cent of it is 


: thrown on the market in the fall. It is thrown on the market regardless of whether 
the market is in a position to.absorb it or not. My contention is that that is not 
marketing grain; it is merely dumping it out, and if agriculture is going to be put 


on a paying basis, I feel’ very strongly that not only wheat, but all the products of © 


the farm have got to be marketed on a good deal more scientific and commercial basis 


' in the future than they have been in the past. 


I feel that this question of the Wheat Board, together with the question of 


freight rates and the tariff, are three things that are of the greatest and of prime 


importance in tonnection with the getting of the farming industry back on a reason- 


able basis where there is an opportunity for the farmer to at least make a little profit. 


The farmer is a grower of wheat; he is not a marketer. In any case, his*financial 


position—the financial position of the majority of the farmers does not permit them 


any leeway as to how they will market their wheat. They are forced by their creditors 


to dump it on the market. They do not market it; they dumip it on the market — 


regardless of whether the demand is there for the wheat. In my judgment—and I 
tbink every one will agree—there is only one thing that can happen. Advantage 
of the situation is taken by speculators in the trade to buy this wheat at a low price: 
and reap the profit which should accrue to the grower of the grain.’ Even 
if the farmer was in a financial ‘position to give some consideration as to when he 


would place it on the market, even then he is not in a position to market the grain 
[Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones. ] 
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effectively because the marketing of grain is a-highly technical expert proposition, 
and it is absolutely impossible for thousands of individual farmers to have the 
technical and expert knowledge required to market his crop to the best advantage. Our 
whole aim is to figure out a system which will give the farmer the benefit of one of 
the most expert grain men in the‘trade to market his crop for him. It may be said, 
“Well, here is the grain trade; they have been marketing the crop for years.” Now, 
I have not anything to say in a general way against the physical system) of handling 
grain in Canada as compared with other countries, though I believe that even though 
I considered it a fairly efficient system there js stil] room for improvement, and I 
may Say here that I am not by any means satisfied with the supervision of the 
regulations of the grain trade which has existed. I believe that they have been 
inadequate, and at times at any rate there has been a lack of efficiency in the super- 
vision of the handling of the grain. Shs P . 
But to come to marketing again, it may be said to me, “Why, you represent 
the farmers’ company!” . That. is true, but what is the position? We do not get an 
opportunity to market the farmer’s grain in-the strict sense of the word. He ships 
us his grain and says, “Sell on arrival, sell at $1.25.” We even get instructions 
occasionally, “Sell on the 1st May.” The only opportunity we have to exercise 
judgment and to give servive is to get the best price for the farmer at the time that ° 
he tells us to sell, and every other firm, as far as I know, is in exactly the same posi-. 
-tion. The firm merely acts on the farmer’s instructions even where it is told to ship - 
the carload on consignment and hold the grain for a time if it sees fit. The grain, 
immediately it leaves the farmer’s hands, passes into the hands of dealers and specu- 
lators who are in a position then to actually market.the grain. Now the grain trade, 
as I see them, are essentially traders and not marketers from the farmer’s standpoint. 
After all, if a firm handles grain their prime interest is to make a profit if they are 
in the grain trade, and it is not reasonable to expect private traders to particularly 
worry themselves, or to expect that they will particularly worry themselves about 
securing the best possible price on the markets of the world for the whole crop. In 
other words, I do not consider that the grain trade can ever take the place, however 
efficient they may be from their own standpoint of a marketing system working for 
the farmer and acting as his marketing agency. Now we have been told, or it is at 
any rate being intimated and suggested that the law of supply and demand regulates 
the world’s price of wheat, that that price is represented by the Liverpool price and 
that the Winnipeg market follows it out. In a general way, we will agree that that 
is correct, but it is not correct in its entirety. There is a stage in between the time | 
that the grain leaves the farmer’s hands. and when it gets on the markets of the 
world, and there are those intermediate influences which are there to interfere with 
the farmer himself securing the world’s market price for his grain. Now in that. 
respect I have the corroboration’ and support of Mr. Sanford Evans, who, I think 
you all know, is an authority on the erain trade. In his report on the Georgian Bay 
Canal Commission, “Sessional Papers 19B, Part 2, Volume 51, No. 14, year 1916, : 
on page 51, at the bottom ‘of the page, we find this:— ay . 


“The primary markets of the world are those most directly in touch 
with, and therefore of most immediate importance to, the world’s producers ; . 
and it is by the selling pressure in primary markets exerted against the buying 
pressure from ultimate consumers that the vourse of prices~is chiefly deter- . 
mined, although this course may be modified by many intermediate agencies.” A, 


There is the point. Further, on page 53, we find the following a a te 


~ “What, now, is the relation between these Canadian market peaks and 
wheat prices? If diagram 8 be again referred to, it will be perfectly clear 
that we are here dealing with a method of marketing which is nof at all-in 


rs 


accordance with the general law of consumption demand.” 
[Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones. ] 
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That ; is just exactly. seat we otal that He method of is is not at all 
; in accordance with Phe general law of consumption demand. Again, we find on page 
_ 24 this statement :— p Ua eh 


: ae  “Piagram 12 makes two ina startling atc First, that western 

Canada sometimes puts upon the market in a month much more hard wheat 

$ than the United Kingdom, the only important consumer of its surplus, will 

4 purehase of all kinds of wheat and flour from all the world; and, second, that 
the United Kingdom purchases regularly and heavily during many months in 
which western Canada has practically nothing to offer.” . 


On page 53 we find the statement that during the period under review the 
_ United Kingdom was the purchaser of over 91 per cent of all the Canadian wheat 
. export. These are only extracts from Mr. Sanford Evans’ report and it may be 
— argued that it is-unfair to pick out particular extracts; but I would like you, if you 
are interested, to read this whole report which is a very strong case, in my opinion, 
in favour of the Wheat Board. Now, we have been told by Dr. Magill that large © 
- quantities of grain are generally sold before the crop is harvested. That is. just 
exactly what we claim. Now, who sells it? Does the farmer sell it? In very very 
few instances. The dealer sells it. Why does he sell it? To make a speculative 
- profit. Now there is nothing illegal about speculation. I have heard men hammer 
_ the Grain Exchange or members of it who speculated. Now, I do not want to leave 
_ the impression that I am trying to hammer anyone because of that, because spécu- 
lation is legal. But I claim that from the standpoint of thé farmer it is a poor 
proposition, that the speculator is making money out of the grain which the farmer 
should be making for himself, and which he could make under a Wheat Board or 
the pool system. I will make this statement, and I consider that in this point one 
of the strongest parts of our case exists, that there are some individuals and firms 
on the Exchange who make considerable amounts by speculation in grain. It is to 
‘eliminate this speculative profit—I mean the speculation—and save this money for 
the producer of the grain and,to market the crop on a commervial basis that we are 
asking for this Wheat Board. Now, there has been some suggestion, or some ques- 
tion, as to whether this request for a wheat board is a temporary proposition or not. 
In order to clear that up, I want to give you a little of the history of developments 
that have led up to this request. Most of you know that in the year 1920, when the 
-~ Wheat Board was abolished, every effort possible was made by the executive of the — 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, of which I happened to be a member, to get the 
Board reappointed to handle the 1920 crop. We were successful in getting that 
vp enabling legislation passed, but failed to get the Board renewed. After that, the 
question of marketing wheat was taken up at the different conventions of the 
farmers’ organizations in the various provinces, and it was decided that as we could 
not get a Wheat Board we would try to organize a pool. A committee of the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture worked on it for several months, but found that because 
of the several erop failures we have had and the financial position that so many of 
our farmers have got into, a voluntary pool would be totally inadequate under those 
conditions. Consequently, it was decided to ask for the reappointment of the Board 
as a temporary proposition for one year. I have been out to several meetings in this 
last month and have met from 1,500 to 1,700 farmers, and this question of the Wheat 
Board was discussed at every meeting, and while no resolutions were passed, the 
statement was freely made that they did not favour the Wheat Board as a permanent 
proposition, and I have not found the least indication in the country anywhere that 
there is any desire for it as a permanent proposition. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I would be opposed to it as a permanent proposition. The farmers are 
asking for a Wheat Board as a temporary proposition to tide things over until they 
can organize a pool of their own. 


~ 


f [Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones.] 
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Further, in connection with the ea mi ie ae the pare ree have | “ 
been operating, we have had thousands of individual Eaveiars trying to compete in 


selling their wheat against comparatively few buyers. That point was covered) by | 


Mr. Stewart in a little different way. To my mind it is an impossible proposition. — 
Thousands of individual sellers of any product simply cannot compete with compara-— 
tively few buyers; the comparatively few buyers can get the best of them every time. 
At the present time conditions in Europe are not back on a normal basis. You all 
know the financial condition in Europe. There is no need for me to refer to that. 
Because of that financial condition the grain trade in Europe has not been able to 
get back even yet on a pre-war basis, and there is still a certain amount of Government 
supervision or control in some countries. At the present time we have not even the 
advantage of selling the wheat under pre-war conditions.. 1 think it is absolutely 
essential for the farming industry to have some way of marketing their wheat on a 
really commercial basis, and feeding it into the market as the market can take it. 
There is not a business man nor a manufacturer in this country that would think for a 
moment of trying to market his product as we have had to market our wheat and other 
products in the past. Of the business men I have talked to in the West 90 per cent 
are in favour of a Wheat Board as well as the farmers, because they realize how badly 


it is needed, and that from a business standpoint it is a fair Pieper ion: and a question | 


of national interest and importance. | . : 


; By the Chairman: 


@. When you: speak of a Wheat Bonet do you mean a compulsory board vale 
Yes, a compulsory board. I am coming to that now. There have been questions asked 
as to whether a voluntary board would not be just as good. We believe it would be 
absolutely and entirely inadequate under present conditions. Since I have been in 
Ottawa the question has been put to me: “Ifa man would not support a voluntary 
board, why would he support a compulsory board?’ I do not see any argument in that. 


With .a voluntary board, what is the first question that comes to the mind of any — 


farmer? ‘Well, how many farmers are going to support this board?” He has his 
- doubts, and he immediately’ gets to the point where he starts to figure whether he 

cannot do a little better by selling his own! wheat, because, he is afraid there are so 
many other farmers who will not support it. If he thinks he sees the least chance of 


doing a little better, he is liable to try to do so, and thus help to develop that very effect . 


which he is afraid will take place because of other men not going into the pool. 
Secondly, there are hundreds and hundreds of farmers who are not in a financial posi- 
tion to support a voluntary pool, because their creditors would not allow them to do so. 
I have talked to two men within the last few weeks who are working for concerns who | 


are creditors of the farmers, and their view is that there will never be a year when © 


there will be a greater effort made by all concerns to whom the farmers owe money 


to be the first on the job to try to get their bills paid. Under conditions of that kind © 


a voluntary pool would not help the men at all who need it worst, because those men ~ 


could not put their wheat through it. . 
There has been some argument made against the compulsory board by the swritael 
men who are in the grain business. I must confess that I have not heard any very 


strong argument against it yet. One thing I have not been able to understand: ionic SS, 


the old Wheat Board all companies received the same handling charges, and in fact, | 
because the earrying charge on street wheat. was taken from. the time the slevatae 


took it in, the storage worked out at a little more than it did in pre-war periods, as ~ 


far as | remember. I know that our company made just as much profit as they have 


since, and in fact, slightly more per bushel than we have made some years under the > 


operations of the open market. If there are no concerns in the grain trade that are. 
not making anything more than these charges would allow, why are they opposing. the. 
-re-establishment of the Wheat Board? To my mind there is the fact, that tema ee es 

[Mr. Cecil ice: Jones. ] 
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Wheat Board + Wes aay a fair ae mer Suahel on the grain we Sidadiad and howen a 
fair and reasonable profit at the end of the year. There is no reason that I know of 
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- _ why every ‘other firm on the Exchange should not have done the same thing. If that is. 


the case, why are they opposing the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. It would 

; look as if some of them at least must have made, in years when we did not have the 

- Wheat Board, more profit than could be made by reasonable tea charges and a 

; _ reasonable profit on the amount of grain they handled. 

3g I was going to deal with the cost of flour to the consumer, phe Dr. Magill and Mr. 
_ Stewart have, if think, completely cleared that matter up, so. I do not think it is 


necessary for me to touch upon it. There was a statement made to the effect that — 


while a large percentage of wheat is admittedly shipped to Fort William in the fall, 
a considerable quantity, of wheat is held by farmers. This argument was made in 
an attempt to show that the wheat was not dumped on the market in such a way a3 


might adversely influence it. I have here a chart—I am sorry I have not got it made 


up in the nice form that Dr. Magill had his charts made up—in Mr. Sanford Evans 
| report. _ (Diagram No. 13, pp. 56.) I do not know whether you can see it. There are 
the years 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1918 and 1914. Here (indicating) are the deliveries 
at Fort William, these black lines. Here are the shipments at the bottom. This 
chart will be available to all members here. /It is quite easy to figure out approximately 
how much we shipped out as compared with how much is delivered. In fact, I figured 

it out roughly myself—I will not guarantee these figures to be correct to a percentage 

that in the four months in the fall of 1909 (September and December,) the 
: "deliveries were 50,000,000 and the shipments 46,500,000. 


By Mr. Millar: 


¢ In and out of the terminals at Fort William?—A. Yes. Take the three months, 


» October, November and December, the deliveries were 39,000,000 and the shipments 
41,000,000, the shipments being 2,000,000 more than the deliveries. In 1910, taking 
the four months, the deliveries Guounien to 46,500,000 and the shipments were 36,000,- 

000. ‘Taking the three months of 1910, the deliveries were 38,000,000 and the ship- 


- ments 32,000,000. In 1911, taking the four months, the deliveries were 60,000,000 


and the shipments 50,000,000. Taking the three months of 1911, the deliveries were 
55,000,000 and the shipments 45,500,000. In 1912, taking the four months, the 
BA itarics were 64,000,000 and the shipments 58,000,000. . Taking the three months, 
"the deliveries were 62,000,000 and the Aen 55,000,000. In 1918, taking. the 

four’ months, the deliveries were 104,000,000 and the shipments 95,000,000. In the 
three months of 1918 the deliveries were 85,500,000° and the Wninments 89,000,000. 
- Those figures speak for themselves. 


By Dr. Magill: 


x Q. Are they the figures for the country elevators?—A. No, terminal elevators; 
the deliveries at Fort William and Port Arthur and the shipments at Fort William, 
c and Port Arthur. The statement has also been made that Great Britain’s weekly 
- deliveries of imported wheat are about equal all the year around, this point having 
"been mentioned in an effort to show that it would make no difference at all to the 
price of our wheat whether it was dumped on the market in a week or fed to the 
market in a commercial manner. These deliveries that the British take all the year 
around are not all hard spring wheat. That is a fact that was not mentioned. We 
have a country here that raises a very high class of hard spring milling wheat, and 
a comparison on an even basis with all the other wheats of.the world does not, in 
my opinion, prove anything. My view would be that surely, having a country with 


oe 


“ this high-class product in it, it would be in the interest of the whole country that — 


we should take advantage of the fact thaf it,is in such demand by millers in Great 

_ Britain for blending purposes, and it should be marketed on a specialized basis, and 

full pa lege taken of the fact that it is such a high-class wheat. BA 
[Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones. ] 
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The suggestion was made in connection with that, that tie Winnipeg Da ben. 


followed Liverpool. In this chart by Mr. Sanford ‘Evatis the black line is the Liver- | 


pool price and the red line is the Winnipeg price. You will notice that in 1909 where’ 
the market goes up the Winnipeg market is almost the same as the Liverpool market, 


and of course, the statement will be made, which I will accept in a general way, that — 


the Winnipeg price at that time was not on an export basis. I claim this, that you 
cannot in any way explain these extreme differences. The black line is the Liverpool 
market and we are told that the Winnipeg price in a general way follows Liverpool, 
IT contend from that chart that the Winnipeg price even in a general way, does not 
follow Liverpool, that there are times when it is out of line. 

In connection with that Mr. Sanford Evans points out the following—this is as 
regards the price at Liverpool: ae 


“A spread in price between the two exchanges is necessary if business is 
to be done between them, the spread being at least sufficient to cover all costs. 
of the transfer of wheat from the elevators at Ft. William and Pt. Arthur to 
dock-side Liverpool. The spread is actually slightly greater than appears in 
this diagram because No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, quoted at Winnipeg, is 
above the standard on which the Liverpool quotations are based, and commands 
a small premium, about one and one-fifth cents per bushel when delivered or 
Liverpool contracts. Where the two price-lines overlap, or are very close to- 
gether, after allowing for the premium as above, it is evident that no export 
business was being done by Canada or could be done. The spread between 
the prices becomes extreme toward the end of 1912 and toward the end of 
4913.77 


Then he goes on to deal with that. » Now, we will be told, for instance that where 
theré is en extreme decline there is a reason for it; that something happened; there 
was an extra supply of wheat -over there. There is always: a reason that can ap- 
parently be given; but my contention is that when there is an extra supply of wheat 
over there, surely it would be good business for us to withhold some of our wheat such 
as was done by Mr. Stewart, instead of having to calmly dump it on the market as 
we do every year regardless of whether there is a market for it or not. The importer 
buys it, and either the importer or the speculator buys it at his own price. ee eee 

Now, I also intended to deal with Dr. Magill’s comparison with the Minneapolis 
prices of wheat, with the price that the Wheat Board paid, but Mr. Stewart covered 
that. Though I did not have the information that he had I at least was aware that 
Minneapolis is the largest milling centre in the world, and I hardly felt that it 
would at any time be fair to compare the average price of wheat delivered at Minne- 
polis, which is the largest milling centre in the world, with our whole Canadian 
wheat crop. As a matter of fact, as you all know, the report of the Wheat Board 
states that the Canadian farmer received 25c. per bushel more for his wheat on the - 
average than the United States farmer did the same year. In connection with this 
fall price, the comparison of the price in the fall with the spring and summer prices, 
the prices quoted by the Stewart-Riddell report were given as evidence to show that. 
the price from January to August, if you deduct the carrying charge, was not always 

\greater. But I do not imagine that this report was prepared specifically in a definite 

form to secure a wheat board, and to my notion, to make a fair comparison, the © 
September price should not be included. You should take the October, the November 
and the December prices, which is when the bulk of the farmers’ wheat is delivered 
in an average season. If the average price for these three months is taken—in fact — 
you can examine the charts which speak for themselves as to whether the price is — 
not always down when the farmer has to sell the bulk of hig wheat. Further, the 
fact was not mentioned that especially if there is a fairly big crop, when you come 
along to December the elevator concerns are buying on the basis of the May optior, 
and there is a lot of wheat sold in December on the basis Sah the May option, | hake a 

[Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones.] 
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for many ea ie. the war did not a a carrying ae for December. I 

notice that on the charts that are in this pamphlet the October option is not shown. 

Here we will have the same spectacle no doubt this year if we do not have a wheat 

% board that if the prices are reasonably good for a declining market this fall there 
will be lots of farmers’ wheat sold in July before they are able to harvest it. Ags I 

es I do not take any exception to that. It is not illegal, but we do claim that it is 

- no more than good business to do that for himself. The argument has been raised. 

“You are talking about speculators, and the farmers want to speculate.” If a man 

s grows potatoes in the field and holds them till the spring, do you call that man a 

: -speculator? There is a whole lot of difference between marketing produce that you 

grow on the farm on a commercial basis—that is merchandising it and buying it 

and not speculating with it—an altogether different proposition. I do-not believe 

’ there is a business man in this country that will argue against a farmer from a 

business standpoint feeding his produce to the market on a commercial basis. That 

_ is merchandising, not speculating; but when the produce gets into the hands of 

~ someone who did not grow it, then it is speculating. 

4 There was one argument that there were low prices in almost all countries at the 
time that the farmer’s deliveries were heaviest. That is a strong argument for the 
wheat board, to my notion, because it seems that the farmers are getting it in the 

neck in other countries the same as they are getting it here. There was also a com- 

parison made with other industries. It was said that if*the farmers had a wheat 
board, why should not the lumber industry have a lumber board? There is no com- 

“parison whatever, : because there is no other industry—no manufacturer, so far as 

I know, who is forced’ to dump his produce on the market in the way that the farmer 

has. While the farmer has all kinds of other produce, there is no suggestion that we 

‘want to market any other kind of produce. But with the large amount of wheat that 

: is raised, and the fact that 25 per cent. of the total exports of Canada is wheat, we 
feel that it is a big enough proposition to be a national question, and that it is in the ° 

. national interests for us to have the wheat boayd. We have no desire to unduly inter- 
fere with any other business. I do not think that anyone wishes to disturb any 

: legitimate interests in the grain trade or to make things disagreeable for them. I 
would be in favour of giving every due consideration to every branch of the trade 

7 that is doing a proper and necessary business and rendering proper and necessary 

a services as a great many of them are. d 
Now, summing up, the benefits in brief would be these: To the farmer it would 

meen a large volume of wheat from being forced on the market in the fall by | 
reason of cireumstances over which the farmer has practically no control whatever. 
by contend ‘that it would be a benefit to the creditors of the farmer. They would know 

rf that every farmer was going to get the average price for his wheat.. There is no 

e doubt that on the whole the spreads between the grades would also be narrower. They 

_ would be able to do more fall work on the land, and haul their wheat in the winter 

Be ehen they were able to haul it at considerably less cost. Because, after all, what 

_ happens at the present time? The men who live eight, nine, ten, twelve, ftselt or 
even twenty miles from town are hauling their wheat in the fall through pressure on 
the part of their creditors when they otght to be working on the land, getting ready 
for the next spring’s work. Under a wheat boar, the wheat would still be delivered by 

_the men who live close to the town and they could haul from the threshing machine 
to a considerable extent. The question of threshing was brought up. That is a 
matter to which our Company has given consideration. This last winter we had a 
meeting of about 80 threshers in our office in Winnipeg. I will merely give you my 
Personal opinion. I have been farming for about 20 years, and I think I know a 

little about it; and in my opinion it is the system of marketing wheat that has forced 
up the price of threshing. Well to go back, all you men who have been here any 
length of time will remember that we used to have a few big machines in the country 
that earried their own crew and could do a big day’s work and thresh all fall. What 

1 op [Mr. Cecil Rice- poner 
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happened? Because the men rin were on the ove of their run abe the low price, i 
every man got tired and bought these small threshing machines. I do not “know ef | 
any way in which you will get down the price of threshing, except in so far as the’ 
cost of labour goes down, unless you get back to where you can thresh with a big. 
machine and give the thresher. a run that will insure him and give him a good 
season’s work. Only then, so far as I can see, will we be able to cut prices a great | 
deal. I have not seen many threshers—I never owned one myself—I have never seen 
any getting rich; I have seen more go broke than I have seen get rich. | 
Now, I have given you my views on the Wheat Board. It is now not only a 
question of the merits of the board. This legal. question has arisen, and the decision 
of the Manitoba Appeal Court in connection with this case, the case of the Manitoba — 
Grain Company, whereby they declared a section of the Grain Act ultra vires, plus 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, has completely undermined the Grain 
Act. To the eastern members I would say that it is absolutly imperative that some- 
thing be done to re-establish the Grain Act, in some way. This clause that was 
declared ultra vires is the clause connected with licensing and bonding, and under 
such conditions, without any,Grain Act, there would be undoubtedly hundreds of mush- — 
- room firms and individual grain dealers springing: up in the West with the result that 
there would be undoubtedly a tremendous loss to the farmer. We have illustrations — 
of losses every year to farmers through small concerns ‘becoming insolvent. I merely 
mention that. We have: always looked on the Grain Act as the protection of the 
farmer in the grain business. Here we have it declared to all intents and purposes 
ultra vires. I am informed by solicitors that there are no doubt other clauses taat 
may also be declared ultra vires. When that matter is taken into consideration from 
a legal standpoint it seems to me that the’ wheat board should also be conga at 
the same time. 
In eonclusion I would ie like to say that I feel that the whole question is this: 
-as to whether a farmer has the right to market his own product if he sees fit. That 
was the intention of the farmer, to market. his own product through a pool. However, 
because of bad crops and financial conditions we were unable to work out a plan. We 
are merely asking legislative assistance for one year in order to tide us over until we 
have a crop or two to get back on a basis to where the farmer can handle his own 
crop through a pool of his own. Thank you, gentlemen. nA 
The Cuamrrman: Does any hon. member desire to ask Mr. Rice-Jones any ques- 
tions ? 2 


By Mr. Millar: t 


Q. To put a big question in a few words, would you fate te tell us how the mixing 
elevators affect the producer ? My opinion after giving it some study for several | 
years is that the mixing of grain in itself is not detrimental to the farmer. Putting 
it in another way, [ am af the opinion that if mixing were prohbited absolutely, 
to-morrow, the farmer would not get quite so much for his grain. I do not think it 
is the mixing that is wrong, but the abuses of the privileges of mixing that are wrong. 
To my mind, it gets down to a question of supervision. You all know the spread _ 
that has existed between No. 2 and No. 3 Northern wheat during these last few weeks, 
especially. I have not found anyone yet that could give any satisfactory reason for 
that spread., Someone mentioned here that a complaint had come over from the 
United ainda about the quality of one shipment at least of our No. 3 Northern 
wheat. If there was something seriously wrong with that shipment there must! be. 
something wrong with the outward inspection of the grain at Fort’ William and Port 
Arthur. I have no criticism to make of the inspection at Winnipeg. I think the 
supervision there is as efficient as we could: hope to get; but these examples make it 
appear as if there has been a lack of supervision and inspection at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. A complaint was made by one of the millers’ representatives, Mr. Labelle, 

I think, about the mixing of grain... Mr. Labelle’s only objection i is that he sadness mix ‘ 

{Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones.] . ; ye 4 
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= niecd in the Med iotes we Been over a hers oe et I see it, if the 
‘ “mixing is going to Be si you may as well do it in this country, and do it for the 


a By ve Millar: 3 Sue Hie | 
e Me ADs Le Old Country trade got 6 know ae the grain received from the United 
_. States ports was ‘not as good as that received through Canadian ports. I do not think | 
iy that argument will hold?—A. Of course, at the present time the tariff is on and our 
wheat cannot go over there, but if you are going to ‘have. the quality of our wheat 
Fe _ destroyed so that it will j injure the reputation of our product, would it not be better to 
a allow the mixing to be done here under proper supervision, and thus prevent it being 
Wea: put out below standard? If you allow the grain_to go out below the average standard, 
_ then mixing is an injury and a detriment to the farmer. He is going to lose money. — 
The reputation of the grain will be injured, and we will get lower prices for it. To be 
_ on the safe side, I think we should insist on samples from the mixing houses, and private 
elevators being a little stronger than an average sample. Under those conditions I 
i think it is better to allow the mixing to be done here rather than to permit it to be 
aye done in other countries. J understand a lot of that grain was shippedout as Canadian 
grain. That is bound to injure the reputation of ise wheat, and wahare no control 
ever it. » 
iQ. of agree that in the lack of proper supervision Hes the difficulty rather oe in 
the mixing. The grain that was mixed in the American ports and did not arrive in a 
satisfactory condition in the Old Country markets was oftentimes mixed after it got 
off the United ‘States seaboard, mixed in floating’ elevators on the water?—A. It is. 
hard to prove on paper that the farmer is getting any more for his grain than he was 
hen there were hardly any mixing houses, but my general observation of spreads is 
| » that especially with a low-grade crop the spreads would be a little narrower than they 
a were or would be with the same kind of a crop without the facilities to handle and 
mix. And in the ¢ase of the’ mixing elevators, we always pay a premium ‘Ot alfsas 
cent to one cent a bushel, and sometimes a little more, for all the grain we take in; 
ap i ea ga there are some other firms that do the same thing. 
 Q. I suppose we all realize that a substitution of poor cars for good ones would ha 
ma detrimental to the interests of the producer. You know to what I refer ?—A, 
es. Well, it seems to me it all gets down to a question of outward ifspection, and as fue 
ik whether the inspection department will allow the general average to be bere an 
é average standard. | 
ae ah Mr. JoHNSoN: Even under the Wheat Board or under the open system it wil not 
materially alter the mixing feature. I would point out that the mixing feature i is not 
relevant. +6 the establishment of a wheat marketing system. ( 
Mr. Mitrar: Let us clear that point up, whether it is relevant or Hon “if the 
a - Chairman will permit. } 3 
ne  Q. The selecting of good cars from the general trade as’ it oes forward, and ~ 
putting the poor cars back in their places will degrade what is left. What is left 
: is going to the public elevators, and on to the British market, and is deciding the price _ 
we receive. There is no doubt that will occur if it is done extensively oe Tayi may. 2 
By opinion it gets down to a question of the aii of the trade. , 
f! "ahh 
rs hi By Mr. Forrester: | iow 
: ARR 8 You made a statement here a little while ago describing the conditions in 
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which the farmer dumped his wheat on the market, and asked if the manufacturer 


would conduct his business in thas way. “I do not think there is any comparison 
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demand for the wheat product for breadstuffs. The manufacturer, on the other. hand, 
finds it utterly impossible to dump his product on the market because there is “no. ~ 
market for it. If they have not obeyed Solomon’s injunction: “Trust not in riches . 
for it availeth nothing” they will go down like a house of cards ?—A. I did not raise — 
the question of comparison between agricultural and manufactured products. The 
gentleman from the Toronto Board of Trade made that comparison and I replied 
to it. He said “If you have a Wheat Board, why should we not have a Board to 
handle lumber and ore and one or two other things?”. ~ I claim there is nothing in 
his argument, because it is a totally different proposition. | 


Bi Mr. Knox: 


Q. I understood you to say that about 90 per cent of the Aeodie 4 in the West He 
are not raising grain would favour the reappointment of the Wheat Board ?—A. 
Yes, 90 per cent \of those I have met: and discussed the matter with. 

@. I wondered where you found the 10 per cent who would be opposed to it. 
Jt struck me that possibly you had in mind some people in the city of Winnipeg. 
I do not know where you will find them outside of that place?—-A. I live in the city 
of Winnipeg and, of course, had to make a little allowance toe the sa that the grain 
trade is located in Winnipeg. : See <a ae 


‘By Mr. Ean er: ay 


Q. I do not think there is any person in the Dominion of Canada who would 
object, no matter how high you put wheat and keep it there, if you would lift Canada 
out of her difficulties immediately. Nothing could be of more benefit to the Dominion 
as a whole. I:do not think there is any person opposed to the Wheat Board for. 
any reason other than that it will have the opposite effect to what you claim it will ae 
have in the matter of raising prices?—A. Who is taking the risk? It is the farmer. — 
Surely he has the right to market his own product. You would not pretend to act 
as guardian over the farmer and tell him how to market. his own, crop? | 

Q. I am a farmer myself?—A. Do you grow wheat? 

Q. Yes, I grow wheat?—A. You are from eastern Canada? 

Q. Yes, from: Ontario. I think it would be an ay. to. the country as a whole. 

X ; 
Witness retired. a ay ‘ mea 
2 : . 
The CHAIRMAN: Gonthiaee Mr. Sanford Evans has asked to ie heard by this 


Committee. . fe 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Evans proceeds with his 
evidence, may I ask whether, in view of the fact that a number of us are about to _ 
leave it would be possible to determine our future activities now. I understand this 
is the last witness to be heard. | } ite 2 ; 

’The OrainMan: I understand that the list of witnesses is now exhausted. We are 
waiting for. the sub-committee to report. to the main committee. It was suggested Jast | 
night that we would not meet again until next Thursday, by which time we nee to 
have a report from (Mr. Johnson’s sub-committee. 

Mr. Jounson: I do not think it will be possible for us to have a report vue for — 
the main committee before next Thursday. Thad a conversation with the Minister of 
Justice this afternoon, and feel it is impossible for the sub- “committee to iheereEe its 4 
report before next Thursday. | 

'The CHammMan: Mr. Evans does not fit the time ine our alse Gitune 
adjourning is sufficient to enable him to present his evidence, especially in view of the 
fact that several members are about to leave, and suggests eae the Committee m meet” 

[Mr. Cecil Rice-Jones.] ) j rie 
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_ Mr. Jounson: I think Mr. Evans a also anyone else who desires to be heard 
‘should be afforded an opportunity of presenting his evidence, but it should be borne 
in mind that we must conclude sometime. We cannot hope to do so until next winter 
if we do not complete the hearing of the evidence soon. I would draw attention to the 
fact that even this afternoon every man present here with the exception of three or 
four is a member of that group which is to a man pledged to support this movement. 
What are we going to accomplish? I would like to see a definite decision arrived at 
about bringing the evidence to a close. Mr. Evans has asked the right to be heard and 


should be heard, but I suggest that before we come to the Tae of our witnesses we 


should say when we are going to stop. 


s The CHatrRMAN: When we organized we issued a statement hie was drawn up 
by the Committee on the Agenda to the effect that we would hear anybody who wished 
to be heard. Possibly we should issue another statement that we are going to bring 
our meetings to a close within a certain time, after which no further evidence will be 


taken. I do not ‘know of anybody else who desires to give evidence except, perhaps 


‘Mr. Riddell. - pes 


a _ Mr. Jonson: He is sick in Regina and cannot come. 
9 F The Cuamman: Then I know of no one else. 
Mr. Jounson: Of course, the message that Mr. Riddell is sick 3 is now a week old. 
‘a The CHamrrMAN: I am quite sure that the Committee do not wish to deny Mr. 
Evans the right to be heard. Would it’ be convenient for you to meet on Monday? 
ae Mr. Minuar: Yes, at eleven o’clock. ° 

,The CHaiman: I am in a rather awkard position with regard to that hour, 
Raccase IT eannot get back in time on Monday morning, and I do not know where the 
d eats Chairman has gone. 
~ Mr. ‘SELLIFF : I move that we meet at four o’clock on Monday ieee 
Pt The Cuarrman: If the Committee would rather meet at eleven o’clock on Monday 
morning and Mr. McMaster is not here, the Committee could appoint somebody else 
A to take the Chair. 


. 


afternoon meetings. 


a The Cuarman: Then we shall adjourn now until eleven o’clock on Monday 


“morning. 
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‘th ink we might meet at. four o ‘clock on B cacae As you know, it is private members’ » 


ae ‘An hon. Memper: The morning ee appear to be more pony ar than the - 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o'clock p-m. until 11 o’clock a.m. on Monday, 
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CROP RECORDS DIVISION 


RANGS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF KO. 1 NORTHERN WHEAF AT MINNEAPOLIS 
IN OCTOBER AND APRIL OF EACH YEAR FROM 1898 10 1914. 


Compiled from Commercial Papers. 
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_ -—sBate. «sigh Low «= Average 
mis 


Bee Oot. 1895* 55.00 5250 53.75 ar 1896* 62063 66,75 


H 

i 
E mim. 1896® 76,00. 63.50. 69.28: 1897* 77,62 65925 
evr. 1897° .* 92,60 65,00 86075 +: " 1698% 116.75 95,25 
Soa). 1698" 67.00 56.00 61.50 + " 18699% 72,00 68.00 
#1899" = 69,50 64.75 67012 +: 1900 66612 64450 
pre 2.” “1900 6025 73088 77606 ¢ “ 1901 74650 7025 
by " 1901 68,88 66,00 67.44. 4" 1902. 77458 «| 70.62" 
> #1902 73.88 68.00 70.94 +: " 1903 77.38 74.88 
pey\ .* = 1903 86.00 76025 82012 +: " 1904 98675 90438 
- Peui9oR 122,00. ' 211.62. 116.61. 9: 1908 108,12, 91.62 
MS " 1905 87.12 78.38) 62.76. s. %- 1906 OL ez . 76062 
Bienen.’ 1906 77662 74.50 76006. : ™ 1907 @6612 79.38 
—-™ ~«-1907 119676 103625 -111,50 + " 1908 108,00 98.75 
~ . * 1908 105.00 102.12 103.56 +: 1909 .129.25 116.38. 
eee 1909  -106,62 99.25 102.94 +: " 1910 116.50 106.50 
me * 1910 112.60 102.00 : "1912 101.00 91.60 
Ree? 2917 «212.38 105.62 ¢ 1912 116.75 105.25 
eerie”) 1922. 92.50 86.00 2" «1913 (91075 Ss 8565 
eo? 1925 86.62 80075 : * 1914 94,68 
me ia ae cal Ge es eat es a po gens os om mo cs ng es no SE peti’ pra pepannsiangie ponders bedahcule ped ole pelea and reggae ere acon fray ana x So 
(i * No. 2 northern. 
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y Total 1620.73 Divided 
by 19 | years Divided by 
gives 8563 ‘cents as . (gives 


19 


88.35 cents 


average price in as average price in 
October for 19 year | April for the 19 year 
period. period. 


Note: Under the present mrketing syatem wheat averaged 
three cents per bushel higher in April than in October. 
The interest on 85.3 cents ( Average October price } at 
six ver cent from October to Avril amounts to more than 
two and 1-4 cents per bushel alone, to say nothing of 
piles nd and insurance costs and the losses from shrinksg9 
in ide ace 


EXHIBIT NO. 3° 


Wheat Prices and Dairying in the Notthweet 


Extract from pares Report of the Federal ey Agent at Minneapolis, Ser 


tember 26, 1921. 
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Does it pay to hold wheat or is it better to sell it promptly direct from the thresh- 


ing machine? This is a question of great interest to every producer in this district 
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and one which has been debated for many years and with diverse conclusions. : 
statistical investigation of this question was made by Mr. J. E. Pope, of Big ‘Timber, . 
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Stee for the\normal prewar crop years from 1903 to 1913, and the results were 

published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics at Harvard University in Aucoust. 
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The pestkin’ ‘of Phe investigation. Lee been ramen eeupinenlie a in Chart III. 
é aed this chart the horizontal zero line is the August one in each por The irregular 


a ‘idifference abaye or below the August price in a year. 
The monthly prices (light line) are above the August a (zero line) in only 
25 months out of the 120 in which the producer could sell in the full 10 years. There- 
_ fore 85 months out of thé 120 show a loss as compared with selling for the August 
price. In other words, if the producer held his wheat in order to speculate on its price, 
he could win in but 25 months out of 110, or he would have a chance to win of less 
_ than one in four times, and a chance to lose of more than three in four times. The 
heavy black bars show the average net, loss by holding wheat from August every year 
to some one of the succeeding months. Every selling month after August without 
exception shows a loss on the average, and the losses vary from about 5% cents to 144 
cents per bushel. If the September prices had been selected instead of August, the 
conclusions would not be changed. The losses per bushel incurred on the average by 
holding from August every year until any one of the different months were as follows: 
September 5.1 cents, October 7.2 .cents, November 12.3 cents, December 13.0 cents, 
J anuary 13.8 cents, February 12.3 cents, March 13.6 cents, April 14.1 cents, May 12.7 
be cents, June 10.7 cents, July 9.1 cents; or, in other words, the prop hoes ad have 
gained on the average by prompt selling without holding. 
The investigation covering these ten normal ‘years was based upon ‘Chicago prices 

and the figures used were computed by averaging the monthly high and low selling 
’ prices of different contract grades of wheat. Allowance was made in this investigation 
— to eover all of the expense and loss incurred for storage, shrinkage in wheat, and insur- 
ance charges at the rate of one per cent of the August market price per month during 
each of the first six months, and of one-half of one per cent of the August market 
price per month for each of the months after the first six months, which it will be 
observed is sufficient after the first six months only to recover interest at 6 per cent, 
it being assumed best to give the holder the benefit of the doubt by not adding addi- 
tional costs for holding after. six months. 
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_ . As the foregoing study was based on Chicago market prices and on the assump- 
tion that the producer could ship and sell in August, it was thought important for 
producers in our district that we make a similar compilation for the normal pre-war 
_ years of 1903-4 to 1912-13 inclusive, based on the cash prices for grain in the Minne- 

apolis market, using the September price as the basic month in which our producers 
i as effect their earliest sales. . | 

Chart IV represents graphically the results of this study. ‘The aoires used were 
enim taking the monthly average of the daily high and low selling prices for 
eash sales for No. 1 Dark Northern, No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Dark Northern, and ~ 
the allowance made for the expense of holding has been very conservatively estimated — 

- in order to give the producer the benefit of the doubt by holding to any one of the 
succeeding eleven months to which he might decide to carry the grain. The carrying 
charge used is the actual country elevator charge in the states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana for storing wheat. This charge covers insurance, 
storage, shrinkage, and waste in handling, as the elevator guarantees to deliver an 
equal weight of grain at delivery as had been received, These country elevator 
charges are as follows: 4 cent per bushel for the first month. 14 cents for two — 
months, 24 cents for three months, and an additional $ cent a bushel for each additional 
month. In South Dakota the elevator charges vary slightly in minor details. 

In this chart the horizontal zero line is the September price in each year and the 
irrernlpr light line is drawn through and helps to locate the points representing the — 
monthly difference above or below the September price in each year. 
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41 months out of the 120 in which the producer could sell in the full ten years. There- 


fore, 69 months out of the 120 show a 
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elec in every ean te some one 9 Hie: eee pea Every month without — 
ption shows a loss on the average, and the losses run as high as 6.4 cents per. 
hel. The losses per bushel incurred on the average by holding from September in — 
ch year until any one of the different months, were as follows: In October 0.1 cent, 
e Vovember 8.8 cents, December 8.9 cents, January 2.5 cents, February 3.0 cents, 
March 4.9 cents, April 5.8 cents, May 1.8 cents, June 3.1 cents, July 3.1 cents, 
: - August 6.4 cents; or, in other words, the farmer would have ae on the average 
1 # selling i in every year without holding. 

s The foregoing indicates the history of ten normal years cailont the disturbing 
ae influence of war conditions. Whether or not the same results will be found during the 
r eee ten years containing the war disturbances, remains to be seen. We shall 
be interested in making a similar computation at the close of the crop-selling year, 
q 1929-23, which would give a second ten-year period for comparative purposes and 
would allow more time for postwar readjustments to work out their effects. We have 
_ been interested to work out such similar statistics, however, for the eight-year period 
ae om the crop-selling year of 1913-14 to the crop-selling year 1920-21, inclusive. When 
- the Minneapolis market prices during these last eight years are corned) in the same 
manner as we have computed the Minneapolis market prices for the ten-year pre-war 
riod and the results combined for the 18 years, we have the following results from > 
Iding wheat which could be sold in September :—October loss, 0.7 cent, November 
4.0 cents., December loss 4.2 cents, J anuary loss 0.5 cents, February, loss 
0 cents, March loss 4.0 cents, April loss 0.1 cents, May gain 6.2 cents, June loss 
8 cent, J uly loss 0.5 cent, and August loss 3.8 cents. Undoubtedly, the average made 
or these prices during nie last eight years carries a loading due to the rising tide of 
‘prices under war conditions and does not enjoy the benefit of such recessions _ as are 
Be und to take place if grain prices return to the level prevailing i in the 50 years pre- 
- ceding the war. Therefore, the conclusions shown in these figures for the 18 years 
have given those who believe in holding wheat the benefit of every doubt. 

In on it ote be ae irene that the Mederal Reserve Bank 
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; i @ 
| . CoMMITTEE Room 484, 


ae | House or Commons, 
hag , 
a Re oe ( : ' “Monpay, May 1st, 1922. 


. "The Select ec ries Committee on Amanituie and Colonization met at 11 
- dlelock a.m, the Deputy Chairman, ‘Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


Ki | The Wesury CuairmMan: We will call Mr. Evans. 


OWN, Sanrorp Evans called and sworn. — 


a By the Deputy Chairman: 
a Q. What are you connected with?—A. As of interest is the inquiry, sir, dine 
a the year 1914 I was president of the Georgian Bay Canal ‘Commission which was 
ye appointed to inquire whether it would pay Canada to build the Georgian Bay Canal. 
- When the Government terminated that inquiry in the summer of 1917, on the ground 
‘sf | that the question had for a term of years ceased to be a practical question, I remained 
in Ottawa, at the request of the Food Controller, and at the beginning became 
i ‘supervisor of flour mills for him and secretary of the ‘Committee of ‘Millers which was 
_ appointed to deal with flour problems. I continued in the latter position until the 
- Wheat Board was constituted. During the Wheat Board year} as ‘Mr. Stewart men- 
tata on Friday, I went to England for three months for the ‘Wheat Board, particu- 
: larly to inquire into the conditions in the flour market; and during the year, also 
ray, the request of the Wheat Board, I completed a statistical service for the Board, 
‘ar consisting: of daily, weekly and monthly statistical sheets keeping up to date the 
i facts and figures as far as obtainable of the movement and prices of wheat and grains 
and wheat products all over the world. At the conclusion of the term of the Wheat — 
Board, I decided to continue this statistical work and develop a commercial statistical 


position so far as it is of importance to this inquiry. For the past eight years, 
therefore, I have given practically continuous study to the facts and figures and to— 

he problems of grain throughout the world. Referenge hag been made by more than — 
one witness to the material contained in one of the interim reports issued by me as 
roel of the Georgian Bay ‘Canal Commission. Extracts from one of the three 


= of which is issuing of a statistical service on grain. That indicates my. 


reports I issued have been quoted here in support of arguments in favour of the re- 
establishment of the Wheat Board. My own conclusions based on all the facts as 
er see them are not in accord with that conclusion. I would express my appreciation 
ot the fact that material I have worked out»has been considered important, but as 
Ay my views were known at least to some of the witnesses and were known not to be in © 
: accord with the conclusions in support of which my material was used, and yet 


‘service dealing. with grain and formed a partnership in Winnipeg. I am now a x 
partner of a printing and publishing business in Winnipeg, one of the chief depart- 


no mention was made of that fact, I feel, sir, it would be only fair to this Committee 


a 


and to myself if I should have an opportunity of outlining my own position. Nowe 2 ae ‘ 


od in general my conviction is that the balance of economic argument is against the pi. 


proposal to re-establish the Wheat Board. As the result of the best study I have so 
far been able to give to the general problem of trade and commerce, I am convinced, 
sir, that the open market system as a system of trade in general, tends to work more 
Paty more equitably, and more to the advantage of society ag a whole than would 
any system of seanraueed or bureaucratic buying and selling. If any system ia 
_[Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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not to the net advantage of ies as a WHO fo cannot lane eontinue re be’ of 
advantage to any important class in soviety. : 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: . Be) ee / 


Q. These remarks I presume auc to the old Wheat Board, or do they apply to 
all wheat boards?—A. To the principle, sir, yes. I am saying that I did not believe 
that any class can long obtain an advantage which is not at the same time a net 
advantage to society as a whole, and I know that the farmers have no desire or 
intention of attempting to obtain a net advantage. Some few weeks ago a farmer from 
Western Oanada was in my office asking for some evidence and figures, and the 
questions he asked showed that he was taking very intelligent interest in the whole 
problem. He said to me more than once in the hed of the conversation we had, 
“No, Evans, we farmers do not want to be wrong.” I believe that is the attitude 
of the farmers of Western Canada and elsewhere. It is a, question, therefore, of 
economic right and economic wrong and we must look at it in its broad aspects and 
see what is for or against the advantages of society as a whole. Now, I have thought 
that in view of that fact I should like to offer the Committee a few observations — 
on what appears to me to be some of the fundamental and governing principles of 
this problem. In the frrst place, I should like to refer to the fundamental principle. 
The trading system which the world has evolved as the result of centuries of 
experience is based on theory at least upon free competition among sellers and : 
among buyers. The Wheat Board introduces an entirely different fundamental 
principle. ‘Any selling’ pool does the same thing provided it is contemplated that that 
selling pool will control any considerable quantity or proportion of the products to be 
marketed. The principle introduced by the selling pool.is that of a combination of sellers 
to restrict or limit selling competition. If the case for the open market can be sustained | 
as being of advantage to society as a whole, then it is rather a serious matter to 
consider a resort to an’ opposite and conflicting principle, whether for temporary 
or for permanent ends. If the principle of combination is accepted in respect to 
the selling of wheat, the people of Canada cannot object—that is, they would give 
up their moral right to object—to the development. of combination in the selling of 
any other article, whether boots, implements, or anything else. It the people of Canada 
or any class in Canada-wll adopt the prnciple of combination in respect to the selling 
of wheat or vanything else, there will be no moral right to object to combination 
on the part of buyers. In my opinion, sir, and I am offering only my opinion so that 
my position is clear, it would not be to the advantage of society to give up its . 
defences against the development of the monopolistic principle. At the present time, 
the intention of society in all well-organized countries and all leading. countries — 

of the world to-day is expressed in statutes against combinations in restraint of 
trade, and we have had within the past week an interesting development in connec- 
tion with this same general principle, for only three or four days ago we read in 
the cabled despatches that the Financial Commission at Genoa, which consists. of 2% 
experts and official representatives of all the leading countries of Europe, including c| 
the British Empire, had after consideration of the general financial conditions OL 
the world, arrived at the following conclusion: “Any proposals to interfere with the 
freedom of the market for exchange are to be condemned.” Jn the exchange’ market 
which, as we know, is the market dealing with money and the transfers of money 
all over the world, we have had and have to-day a condition more abnormal than 
has existed in any other market even during the war years. There are some coun- 
tries where inflation of currency is still continuing, and other countries. in which 
deflation is going on. You have a condition in which not merely is it necessary to 
exchange money to settle trade and other accounts, but these fluctuating condi- — 
tions have caused a flight of capital from-certain countries to escape taxation | or 
to escape deflation, and the extremely serious condition which hag existed - im these ; 
[ Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 


‘a pite Seees Le conditions and the difficulties which exist ede they 
mphatically recommend not only that there should not be any attempt to interfere 


LB rare that you can buy and Bell futures in oli as well as you can in wheat 
an d you could not carry out transactions to-day which required or called for ship- 
ment or receipt at any future date unless you could buy and sell futures in exchange. 


ok Ybnormal conditions in one of the leading markets of the world, any proposal to 

interfere ‘with the freedom of the open market in exchange is to be condemned. 
‘The judgment of the world, therefore, as far as I can gather, not only from the 
statutes that exist but from expressions of opinion such as those, is that the open 
market as a general principle of organizing trading is to the advantage of society 
s a whole. If that is true, sir, it is a serious matter, unless a case of extreme 
_ crisis should be established, to interfere with that principle and by adopting another 
__ principle tend to weaken in Canada our right to defend ourselves against the develop- 


ment of the closed market principle in any line of trade. 
a, Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, are questions in order at the present time? 
‘The Deputy CHatrman: I would like the witness to express his desire as to 


- 


_ questioned as he proceeds. 


Bik 
| ‘te are ‘relevant to the subject then ows discussed. 


By Mr. Warner: 
0. I would like to ask you whether you are aware of the fact that ho men who 


.. 


think is a crisis?—A. Yes; I am aware of that, and that was very clearly expressed 
by Mr, Rice-Jones on Friday. He said, as I have his words here: “TI would be opposed 


a pool of their own.” Those, I think, were his exact words. I accept that, but that 
3 ~ makes the situation even more serious than if we were debating this as a permanent 
hange in policy. It seems to me that only the most extreme case of need could 
justify taking from under the whole structure of society’s trading organization the 


_ temporary ditch. I do not believe that we could ever put that pillar back again if we 


~ wanted to, so as to make the structure secure in Canada at least for many years to — 
-eome. If the arguments in favour of a Wheat Board such as those I have listened — 
Eto. for the most part during this past week are sound, then they would seem to estab- 


| ish that the Wheat Board should be a permanent proposition; and those arguments 
ay perhaps: may have proved too much or they may not have proved’ enough. Even if a 
temporary crisis exists, and it has existed, there is no doubt, I have given the illus- 
tration of the temporary crisis in the world’s money market, and the decision of the 
world upon it, and it is my view that it is a very serious matter to consider this 
change in iyeatarteital miaerplen provided it can be shown that the general tendency 
et the working of those principles is for the advantage of society as a whole, and 
erefore, for the interest of the farmers. 

{[Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 


e Bias eS one oe he chief robles which led to ‘a usta of the Genoa 
erence. Yet at this. Conference some two weeks ago the pial hee Com- | 


ith: open ee in the day to day ure pae Gige i gl that the futures omg in L 


oiWe have therefore within this past week the judgment of the experts and officials 
bist every country in Harsue that in ‘an extreme case of temporary difficulty and ~ 


: whether he would prefer to make, his statement and then be questioned, or to be 


i The Witness: I would prefer to be questioned at any stage, provided the ae ie 


- are asking for the Wheat Board agree with your idea, generally speaking, and are — 
rt Ba asking for its re-establishment ag a temporary measure to get over what they 


to the Wheat Board as a permanent proposition. The farmers are asking for the~ 
Wheat Board as a temporary proposition to tide things over until they can organize - 


“i _ fundamental pillar of the open market, and using that to fill up a little local or — 
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i should like to-day, if I may, to give a few a the facts orbit seem to: me , to. 
show how the open, market system does tend to work in the wheat markets. We 
must look at the whole wheat problem from a world’s point of view, because I believe 
there is probably no article of commerce which has as truly a world market as has” 
wheat. The general situation with respect to the production of wheat, as we all 
know, is that some 92 and a fraction per cent of all the wheat in the world is grown 
in the northern hemisphere, and a little less than 8 per cent is grown in the southern 
hemisphere. About 75 per cent of all the wheat in the world is grown in the north- 
ern temperate zone. That is, in four months of the year there is harvested three- 
quarters of all the world’s supply, and in the remaining eight months of the year 
the other quarter. As wheat is consumed every day in the year with an approxima- 
tion to regularity, the first fundamental fact in the world’s situation is that the 
world must provide for a very extensive carry-over of wheat. 


By the Deputy Chairman: Cees My 


Q. Carry over from what?—A. From one period. to ua We When the Cana- 
dian crop, which is one of the latest to be harvested in the northern hemisphere has 
been reaped there is at that time in the world the greatest quantity of wheat that 
exists at any time in the year, and 92 per cent of the total quantity of available for 
the year is then substantially known to have been harvested. There remains doubtful 
only 8 per cent practically that comes on during the balance of the year. We have 
therefore of necessity as a fundamental condition in the grain trade the question 
of the bulk of the supplies becoming available at one fraction of the year and the 
necessity of making supplies last out the year around. How now does the world’s 
system of open trading in wheat which has been in effect handle this distribution? 
I may use these charts which I loaned to Dr. Magill and which he did not have 
time to refer to the other day. Of course, the wheat grown in a country which is 
consumed in that country itself is a local question of storage and distribution. 

Q. Were those charts made especially for this hearing, or for prior investiga- 
tions for another -purpose?—A. These are from diagrams from the first interim 
report of the (Georgian Bay Canal Commission. 

Q. When you made them you had no idea you were going to be called before 
this Committee for the purpose of discussing the re-establishment of a Wheat Board? 
—A. These were first made about the year 1914 or early in 1915. 'T think it was 
in 1914 I drew these up with the idea of forming a picture for my own mind of how 
the world distributed its wheat. This takes in the world’s shipment of wheat, that 
is wheat as it enters into the international trade. I may state, Mr. Chairman, that 
in discussing these charts qT may use lengyage that ‘will not appear pat eee on 
the record. eo 

Q. Then after you have stained the Biel you had better give the conclusions 
you draw, and the reporter can record them?—A. Yes. 'There are 52 columns in this 
chart for the 52 weeks in the year. I took the world’s shipments in the first week 
in January in each of the nine years from 1905. to 1913, and averaged that to secure 
the average quantity shipped in the first week in January, and so on for each of 
the weeks of the year. The result of these total figures shows on the average how 
much exporting countries ship to importing countries in each week of the calendar 
year. The total figure shows shipments to all countries. From this white line to 
the base shows the proportion of the whole which was shipped to Etrope. ‘Then I 
took this European figure and divided it into the shipments to the United Kingdom, 
which is the largest single market for wheat in the world, and to the continent of 
Europe. These two figures put together make the figure from the white line to the 
base; these are the shipments to non-European countries. It is notideable that there 
is a reasonable approximation of regularity in the weekly shipments to the world 
as a whole.. This is particularly striking in the case of the United Kingdom. It is 
hardly conceivable that you could get a much i degree of toe leerar in the 

_(Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] Ch ee A! ares \ oe 
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me “distribution of a | commodity that i is Eee ne on that chaae ert more diversity, 
greater differences in periods on the continent of Europe. There are some prob- 
id able explanations. This diminution in imports comes just at the period of the 
; on year when the new European crop | has been harvested. They require less wheat 
: at that time of the year. This is a little greater in the fall of the year than in the 
other period of the year. There are two considerations to be taken into account there. 
In the first place, Central Europe in so far as it imports wheat uses very largely 
_ its canals axd rivers, and it always imports more before they are closed up. That 

__would partly account for drawing their supplies at that period, but these differences, 
fo after all, are very slight, and if you take one-half of the year and compare it with 
the other half, there are only seven million of bushels of a difference. 


cs "lie hay the Deputy Chairman: 

4 i Q. Seven millions out of how many?—A. Between five hundred and six hundred — 
hes _ million bushels. ‘They are practically the same. The tendency of the world system 
as shown by the average facts of pre-war normal years is that it distributes the 
a wheat of the world with almost absolute regularity. Now, if that is a fact, we 
' ——-want to see how that oe is made up from the other countries which contribute 
a _ | supplies. : 

P! @. Before you pass on to the next chart, would you just dictate to the reporter 


the gist of your explanation of those charts?—A. Perhaps. I had better give the 
number of the page in the reports in which those figures occur. ‘These are dia- 
grams appearing on pages 47 and 49 of the interim report of the Georgian Bay 
Canal Commission published in 1916. The first figure is in diagram No. 8. 
Q. That is figure 1—A. Figure 1 is in Diagram 8 and gives the weekly world’s 
shipment of wheat on the average of 9 years, 1905 to 1919. On the whole it shows 
a remarkable degree of evenness and regularity in the shipments. The proportion 
_ of the world’s shipments which we ship to Europe is indicated on the white line of 
the diagram, and in figures 2 and 3, these shipments to Europe are divided into 
shipments to the United Kingdom and shipments to the continent. In the case of 
the United Kingdom, the regularity of the shipments is strikingly manifest, and in 
the case of the continent of Europe, there are two periods in which the regularity is 
less marked, ‘the first one being the mid-summer and early autumn period, at the time 
when Europe has on hand the first of its own crop of wheat; and in the autumn, a> 
somewhat larger quantity than the average is shipped to the continent, perhaps 


largely due to the fact that the movement of grain to Central European countries — 
as largely passes over its rivers and canals, and extra supplies are taken before navi- — 
Ret gation closes. Taking the world as a whole, for those nine years on the average, 
pets there is a difference between the shipments in one six months and in the other Six 
oe errs of only some seven million bushels in the total. 
es 


Hb | By Mr. “Jahnston: 


Rte: arn Wee 
ae Q. Is it your opinion that it is a denials state of affairs that the disteibieigtn te 

should be so even over the months?—A. It is, and there are a good many reasons st 
mee for it. 
an. Q. ti is your opinion that it is a better system; that the more evenly it can ~ 
be distributed the better?—A. Exactly. Taking the world as a whole, and that — 


‘. fy your freight rates and everything else in the meantime; and moreover, even if the 


- 
‘ A ocean. 
ae see [Mr, W. Sanford Ehret " 


‘3 it is more expensive to store at the end of the journey than it is at the beginning. 
__ It would not be economical for the world, provided Europe could take all its supplies 
ot and store them. It would be a waste of money. You would be storing interest on 


. financial difficulty did not, exist'in that respect, you could not move it across the 
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By. Mr. Milne: | . aga Vc eee eh 2 oe 
Q. What would be the difference in that if the Wheat Board were in dyed Gan an 
A. After we have discussed this figure, I can perhaps answer that. I do not think 
that even a world’s wheat board could make any appreciable difference in the distri- 
bution if it were going to secure the best results. A local wheat board would not have 
a very important effect on the world’s movement. HSN 


By the Deputy Cheimine 

Q. Would it not be true that the quantities in which poole ee ae is some- 
thing within their own power, and that if that condition which you have demonstrated 
is a correct demonstration, it shows what the buyers wanted rather than what the 
sellers wanted. Is that right?—A. Quite right. 

Q. The buyer dominates the situation, so far at least as the sdnntiies which he 
wants to acquire are concerned.—A. Yes, the quantities which he wants to acquire, 
and that is particularly true in respect to wheat. We do not import wheat from 
Europe; Europe imports wheat from Canada. | 3 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. But the Canadian farmer ie not sell to the ultimate bison SAL No, my 
object at the present time is to discuss with you the fundamental conditions domina- 
ting the world’s situation, and then we can see the measure of the local conditions, 
and the extent of the problem. / 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Your charts show: the uniformity of the delivery of ee in the™ United 
Kingdom. How would that compare with the purchases by the United Kingdom 
and Europe of wheat in the other-countries’—A. I have no definite information 
about the actual purchase of wheat, there are no statistics which can give that so far 
_as I know because purchases are vaturally of private concern and i cannot tell when 
they purchase. 

Q. The delivery may depend very~ largely upon the facilities for moving the 
wheat {—A. i does. 


By lr. Knox: pee 

Q. You have said that the buyer dominates the world’s market as shown in 
that chart?—A. A little later in connection with one of my points I wish to offer 
certain general conditions to you which seem to me to throw some light even on that. 
~Q. It has been said that if the policy which supports the commercial handling. 

of Canadian wheat were taken away, it would be impossible to replace it. Did we not © 
take it away in 1920, and replace it without any difficulty?—A. Evidence was 
given here by the millers’ representative and to some extent by Mr. Richardson _ 
as to what they regarded as the very serious effect of the disruption during the Wheat 
Board year, of all the connections which they had built up after years of enterprise. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You say you think the more evenly the wheat is distributed the better, 
but-you must have changed your mind since you wrote this report. On page 56 of 
~ the Georgian Bay Canal Commission reports, you are reported as saying: 
“In each one of these 5 years (these are the years 1909 to 1918) the heavy 
sey saith marketing at the end of the year have coincided with a depression i in price. 
“Tf we leave out of consideration the short squeeze in 1910, it will be seen that ashe 
with the exception of one year (1911)” i “ee 
That was the year in which our crop was very poor, only forty-one per cent bee a 
of contract grade. : , 
-{Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] | ; 
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" “ Other patties asda! and. avteus, aes an unusually heavy loads” 
ak Tike your language because it is my own. 
— “Dump unusually heavy loads on a market that was weak hence thewe had been 
two large world’s crops in successive years. Canada dumped her crop” 
~~ “YJ like your language because it is my own” 
“Canada dumped her crop, as usual, a few months later, but, although it. was 


the largest Canadian crop in volume up to that time, it was probably the poorest in 
: quality, only about forty- -one per cent being of contract grade.” 
a “Tn no case has any tered volume of the Canadian crop met a relatively 
t. high price. Other countries selling when Canada does are, of course, subject 
es to the same price basis but a study of the peaks marketed by all other large 
2 exporting countries within the above period shows that no other country has 


_ marketed so large a proportion of its crop when prices are low as has Canada.” 3 


I think you are arguing practically for a new system of marketing wheat when 
you wrote this report. Whether you have changed your mind or not, I do not know. 
—A. I have a diagram which accompanies this on the other side of the Board, and 
as soon as I have finished, we will turn it around, and I will deal with that matter 
with the diagram before us, if we can wait for a few moments.» 


By an Hon. Member: 


: On that chart to which you refer, wasn’t it world-wide as well as in Winnipeg? 
—A. I would like to offer, and I will offer you a little later, the world conditions 
which accompanied that decline in price, but that would lead me to another point 
altogether. I am now talking about the world system as a whole. How is that 
uniformity made up? It is made up by taking some irregularity, so far as the seasonal 
distribution is concerned, from several different countries, and the way in which the 
world on the average draws from each of the principal exporting countries is shown 
on this diagram No. 9. The bottom, which you probably all can see, shows the 
Australian shipments. The Australian harvest is in November and December, and 


they begin to ship heavily in January, and they ship their peak in the first two or - 


three months. The Argentine harvest is a week or two later than the Australian, 
and you will see how heavily they ship just after the new wheat is harvested. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


Q. Because their wheat fields are close by the sea-board. That is one reason? 
—A. It is.one, and there are financial and other reasons which enter into it. But 
‘the fact is obvious from the figures of three war years. That is followed by India 
whose harvest comes in March and April, and in May, June and July India ships 
the peaks of its surplus. These two are the main sources of wheat supply in the 
southern hemisphere. India, while in the northern hemisphere markets in April and 
May. Now we come to the main sources in the northern hemisphere, the Balkan 
states shown here (pointing to chart) Russia here gand North America, that is the 
United States and Canada combined, here. Our harvest in the northern hemisphere 
- enmes at this time of the year, and you will see in each case larger shipments im- 
mediately after the harvest, and putting them together you get the regularity which 
exists in this other chart. That regularity is secured by taking a little larger supply 
just after harvest from each of the principal sources of wheat supply. Now looking 
at that under those conditions, is it not clear gentlemen that as far as the consuming 
world is concerned, that is the more economical, probably the most economical way 
of taking wheat if they are going to have a regularity throughout the year; that is 
if they are not going to take 92 per cent of their supply right after the northern 
hemisphere harvest. This wheat has not accumulated storage charges to any extent, 
nor has this (pointing to chart) nor that. From the standpoint of the consuming 


world, you would expect that the world would want to buy that way. That is the 
% [Mr. W. Sanford Eyans. ] 
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way the world does buy, and if the world is ine to buy that way we DANTON as it. 
very much as producers if they insist on buying that way. But is it really a dis- 
advantage to the producing countries? There are two considerations. here. When 
Mr. Stewart was asked a question which I think he only personally answered the 
other day, as to the quantity of wheat he sold in the autumn, he said that to clear the 
routes of transportation he sold at the beginning 18,000,000 bushels of wheat. A pro- 
ducing country such as Canada could not afford to bend back its possible supply of 
wheat unless we were prepared to create enormously greater storage facilities than 
we have in this country; and if we dam back the first of the wheat we would have to 
very vastly increase our transportation facilities to handle it all during the remainder 
of the year. We cannot afford not to ‘clear our routes of transportation at the 
beginning of the season. If Australia which has less crop and less storage facilities 
than Canada cannot get rid ‘of it we would have a great big problem. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 

Q@. Did they not have great trouble ice the war through the hed being pniea 
by mice?—A. An enormous quantity out of one year’s crop, some 9,000,000. bushels, 
was eaten and destroyed by mice. It was stored in boxes piled in immense piles on 
their docks and was in a very serious condition. There is still another determining 
condition which we must bear in mind. \ | | nS 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Why do you tape that the Canadian Wheat Board would. dam _ back the B 


Canadian crop?—A. I should not make such an inference at all, because I think Mr. 

Stewart definitely said he might not have any left this winter, he would sell it all in 

the Fall. But that point of view has been expressed so often in the discussions here 

about holding back wheat. ) 
Q. It is not sof—A. No. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 
| @. Did not the Wheat Board actually hold back the wheat when they operated, 
and did not they win out by doing so?—A. When we come to the figure Mr. Sales 
referred to a few moments ago I will show that the movement under the Wheat Board 
was exactly the same as under other conditions. We did not move our crop up to the 


month of: December any differently than normally, and I do not think we could, 


as a matter of fact. The other condition here is the condition of ocean transportation. 


By the Deputy CHamrman: Mr. Clerk, will you kindly ask those people ps loon 
to desist running their electric potato pooling machine Sige the sittings of ‘this | 
Committee. } | 


The ‘Witness: On, the ocean there are liners and tramps. SP have are a- certain | 
number of vessels which ply regularly between certain ports and move on a schedule. 
Then there are a vast number of vessels which are open for hire and -will exe) anywhere 
at any time, provided the price 4s right. The number of lines in the world is small 
as compared with the number of tramps. The number of liners on any particular 


route is regulated by the minimum regular amount of traffic. Tramps carry all the 


peak loads of the world: If you draw a line through there (indicating) you get 
relatively the liners’ capacity for wheat in the Argentine, here for Asutralia and 
here for India. If you take what the Balkans ship and what Russia ships regularly, | 
the liner capacity from the North Atlantic or North America is vastly greater than 
it is in any other part of the world, and the liners carry the regular part; the peaks 


are carried by tramps. The world must use its tramps not only to carry wheat, but — 
to carry all the other bulk products of the world, and it is a very delicate adjustment — 


aie 
> 


that is brought about in the distribution of the world’s shipments to keep it fairly, 


equally employed throughout the year and avoid that excessive demand at one period — 
which in the sensitive freight market will make a vast difference in the cost. It ‘takes a 


[Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] Ber ateetie . he i ae 
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very great deal more thins to move a given guecrite on a long voyage than it does on 
a short voyage. It will take about three and a half times the quantity of shipping to 
deliver in Europe a regular quantity of wheat from Australia than it will take to move 
the same quantity of wheat from North America, because it takes the vessels some 
eight or nine weeks to go out to Australia and eight or nine weeks to come back; and 
it takes them only a couple of weeks each way from North America. If these peaks 
are to be picked up in the southern hemisphere on the long voyage you cannot use 
your tramp tonnage to the same extent in moving your northern hemisphere stuff 
beyond that date, because there has to be a gap employed in switching tonnage from 
the North Atlantic to the other end of the world. 


By Mr. Milne: 


 Q. Would a Wheat Board not re able to Perulate that shipping just as easily as 50 
exporters could?—A. I do not doubt that they would be subject in just the same way 
to the freight market, as the private dealers would be. They could not control that 
freight market, because it is contrelled on the economic principles of distrubtion all 
over the world. They could, undoubtedly, work in with 1t in the same way as the 
others do. At this stage I am not arguing as to whether or not the Wheat Board 
could work efficiently with this system, but merely showing that the open market 
system, as far as the consuming world is concerned, does give you almost the 
theoretical ideal distribution, and I am indicating here that when the open market 
system comes to take supplies from the various countries, it not only takes them in 
the way that is best for the consumers, but probably also best for the producing — 
countries; and you probably could not do it in any other way and yet be able to use 
ocean tonnage to the best advantage. When shipments are coming largely from the 
southern hemisphere there is about 40 per cent more ocean tonnage employed in - 
carrying wheat than is employed in carrying that peak (indicating). Recognizing 
that the Wheat Board might not hold over the crop at all, suppose it was decided 
that they would hold over their wheat and not ship it, then if they did not ship it at 
that time, they would have to ship it some place else. Would they begin to bid for 
tonnage at that time when the tonnage is ample for the greatest demand? If you 
go into the freight market at a time like that, you might have to wait eight weeks to ten 

- weeks before shipping would be freed from its long voyages and enable you to get it. 
It is not a matter that you can suddenly decide. Canada and the United States do 
not move much wheat to Europe that is not bought and taken for delivery at the 
specific dates at which it is moved, and we cannot afford to do it. There is practi- 
eally no consignment from Canada or the United States to Europe except small odd 
parcels. Europe buys it and it moves out at the time at which they want the delivery 
to take place and the buyer for the consumer on the other side regulates that movement 
from May, with the result that he gets his supplies as he needs them fairly regularly 
throughout the year; and I see no way in which you could materially alter that Mal 
any new form of organization. 


ee By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any idea how much wheat has been eed from Canada by liners ?— 
A. It varies. Some take only 8,000 bushels. What happens is that a liner will 
first take whatever higher-class freight it can take, and whatever space is left it is very 
glad to fill with wheat. The liner will bid for wheat to fill its extra space at slightly 
below the tramp rate, and the result is that in the North Atlantic, north of Phila-. 
_delphia the tramp gets comparatively little of the business of shipping grain into- 
‘ Europe, because the liners fill up with it. 
Q. I was thinking of that when you asked could we bid for tonnage at that 
particular time of the year? We had a very pleasant trip to Quebec, and had this 
information from the officials of the C.P.R.—and this is, I believe, apart from the 
question of the Cunard line—that they would have sailings from those ports every 
(Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 
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two days. If that is the case, it seems to me there is a lot of tonnage which will be 
offered to us, and we shall not have to go out and hunt it. That upsets your argument, 
I think, Mr. Evans?—A. I do not think it does. Those liners will not be run unless 

there is traffic both ways sufficient to justify their being run on that course, and if they 
ean fill up it means there is less tonnage goes to some other port in North America. 


T do\not think you can increase the liner capacity between Canada and Europe in. . 
‘any artificial way; it is going to be relative to the trade both ways between Canada 


and Europe. } 

Q. But instead of this dumping in the fall we would he able to ‘provide a 
regular tonnage which would insure the ships running regularly ?—A. At that minimum 
you have all that regular tonnage from North America itself. “A vast part of that 


is regular ; there is only this little peak Cindicating United States-Canada chart). After 


the opening of navigation on the Lakes the extra peak moves out. With that Hina 
tion there is a remarkably rapid movemerit from North America as it is. 
@. And 50% to 60%. of that wheat goes through United States channels?—A. Yes, 
because the bulk of the liner capacity is at the North Atlantic ports. 
Q. I think it would be a good thing for this country if some means could be 


devised whereby the peak would go through our own ports and not through the 
United States?—-A. Yes; if we could do it economically. We would have to bid for ~ 


tramp tonnage. ‘The second point I wish to discuss is the way in which the open 

market makes basic wheat pac) I am taking this also-from the world point of 

view. oN ae | 
By Mr. Warner: | 


Q. Before we get away from this shipping question, I Powe like to ask if we could 
control a certain amount of our grain here would it not make the bidding sharper and 


et 
Tay 


reduce the amount of freight rate more or less, if the freight was not going too plenti- 


ful just at the time when our freight was going?—A. Yes. 
Q. I understood you to say that it did make some difference when they got the 
bidding for the freight?—A. The liners will bid and the rates which Mr. Richardson 


quoted here the other day, which he obtained by wire—I have forgotten what they were — 


exactly—were in effect about 5 cents from Montreal and 14 cents from the Argentine; 
that is below the normal parity between the Argentine and Australia. It was quite 
clear that the liners at that particular time were bidding for freight. In the London 
Times the other day the tramp rate for North Atlantic to Enrope was qucted at four 
shillings per quarter, which at parity of exchange would be about 12 cents a bushel. 


~ 


If the liners were taking that stuff at five or six cents on the North Atlantic, there rs 


a case where they were bidding for traffic and dropped below the normal rate. 


By Mr. Forrester: | en 


Q. The tramp steamers go to New York and wie American ports because ie 


get a cargo both ways, and Canada has a lesser consuming capacity and cannot aoe 
the vessels?—A. Yes. 


The Deputy CuairMAN: And a protective taxift to keep: ude ‘out. ve 
By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Could not the railway companies move our wheat a good deal a if 1 a 
were spread over the entire season, rather than bulking it in the’ first three months 


2 


of the year? In the latter event they would require an excessive amount of rolling 


stock?—-A. Unquestionably, unless other factors came in, and even distribution of 
the traffic load would reduce the cost. 


By Mr. Forrester: ' fice 


| Q. Do not the Canadian winters render mie fendisportstion more expensivel—A, 
Yes; they haul slightly smaller trains. 
Q. Quite a bit?—A. Yes; I have not seen any hares on thie subject, but ze 
believe it is somewhat more expensive. 
[Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 
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LBs He Deputy Chunucie 
Q. Depending on the severity of the winter ?—A. bbe 


By Mr. Forrester: 


Q. And in the case of a very a) winter it would be 100 per cent more expensive? 
A. I could not say that. This diagram appears on page 12 of the report. This diagram 
was prepared in order to ascertain whether there was any relationship between world 
prices and world supplies of wheat. I had no idea of what the figures would show. 
With the draughtsman I had at that time I worked out a seale for wheat, a scale 
for prices and a scale for the index number of wholesale commodities, to show the 
range of prices in general, and co-ordinated the scales so that a quarter of an inch 
variation up or down would represent the same percentage change in prices that a 
quarter on an inch here would represent here, in order if possible te secure an effect 
that would be substantially true to the eye as it followed it. Jf that work is done 
correctly, the appearance of those three figures would substantially represent to the 
eye the modifications which occurred in each of them during that period from 
- 1904-05 to 1913-14, The total quantity of wheat grown in the world that year was 
reported here as nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels. For my prices, I took the Liverpool 
contract grade wheat market, which is the most truly representative world price of 
wheat, because Great Britain is the chief buyer of the world’s supply. Great Britain 
purchases over 30 per cent.of all the world’s supply. She purchases 43 per cent of 
the total taken by Europe, and is altogether the largest market for wheat and flour 
in the world, and all the world hedges in the Liverpool contract grade market. 


By the Deputy Chairmans 


Q. You say all the world hedges in Liverpool contract grades. That is a tech- 
nical grain exchange expression which I do not understand, and perhaps there are 
other members who do not understand it, so perhaps you might explain?—A. What 
is called the contract grade market in Liverpool is a futures market; that is it is a 
sale for future delivery. Any one on the continent of Europe, for example,—a dealer, 
might have a chance to make a sale of wheat in that country, and he might be 
expected to get but might not get security; probably in that case he would buy in 
the Liverpool contract grade market, and make his sale on the basis of the price at 
which he bought. He might not ultimately take delivery from Liverpool. He might 
secure his wheat elsewhere, and if he did, he would sell in the Liverpool contract 
market. In the meantime it affords him a protection and a basis. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


Q. He would always acquire a potential supply, of meat he required by putting 
an order in that market?—A. Yes. . 

Q. He might not use that; he might only sell it in eae market. and get his. 
supply elsewhere; but he would be always secure. He could get it if he wanted it? 
—A. Yes, and the system is such that the probability is that if the Liverpool mar- 
ket went up, every other market goes up, and at the same time if it goes down, 
they are down. So that if he bought in the Liverpool market at a high price, and 
when he came to sell, or to deal with the stuff and the price was low, if he bought 
in Liverpool and secured it here, he would lose money in Liverpool; but he would 
make the same amount of money on the other transaction. 

Q. This is outside the point we are dealing with, but I would like to have your 
view as to what is the economic effect of this whole operation as regards the con- 
sumers in the United Kingdom? Are they not able to get their supplies always at 
the cheapest world’s prices?—A. If I may postpone that until I have just run over 
this point, I will come back te it. This solid black line (pointing to chart) repre- 
sents the average of the price lines in the Liverpool markets in each crop year. I 
have taken the European crop year from August to the end of July, for I have become © 

; [Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 
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convinced by my studying that you must take the none ten hondcohens crop year 
as the regulating statistical period. The world does its thinking in terms of the 
northern hemisphere crop year. Here are your prices and the averages of them, 
with a crop in 1904-05 of the size mdicated here (pointing to chart) you had that 
average price for the year as the basic world’s price. With a bigger crop, you had — 
a smaller price, and with a still bigger crop you had a still smaller price. With a 
‘smaller crop you had a bigger price. In the meantime, the’ average price of all 
commodities was tending to rise while wheat was going down. ‘Wheat would not 
‘purchase as many other commodities at that price as it would purchase here. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


(. Because there was more of it?—A. Because there was more ee it; I mean the 
actual decline in wheat was greater than that shown on this chart by the extent to 
which that line has risen above the line here (pointing to chart). I have figured 
out the adjustment for these four years, and I do not think that if any one of us 
was to sit down and to free-hand and with delicate instruments draw the relationship 
‘ between this and that in percentage changes during those four years, we could make 
it much closer to the world’s open market system in those years, the average season’s 
price in the world’s price market, and adjust the price to quantity, as closely as is 
mdicated by these figures. As you will see, we have had two short crops in succes-. 
sion, and we had a tendency for the price to rise during the two years. There is an 
interesting point there to which I will come back. There (pointing to the chart) 
is the year of the Patton corner which was.referred to in evidence the other day. 
It probably could not have had much effect, if it had not happened to occur at the 
close of two seasons of small crops; and in any case, it was more a market flurry 
than anything else, because neither Canada nor the United States could sell wheat 
for export at those prices, because Europe did not follow to the same extent. Here 
(pointing to the chart) you have a bigger price, following two years of the biggest 
crops the world ever had. You get the reverse of this Eons down for two years. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


Q. The full effect of 1909-10 was not felt in 1911?—A. No, quite right. 

Q. I see that the crop of 1910-11 was a little shorter, and the price went down 
still lower—A. You are quite right. It worked for two years in both those years; 
the bigger the crop the smaller the price. I remember when I was in the little office 
in Queen Street when I brought the first draft of this diagram and put it up on the 

wall, I had no idea of what it would show. I had no idea that such relationship 
seated: It was done carefully, and these are the facts. — } 

Q. Is that not just a graphic demonstration of the correctness se the economic 
laws as laid down by the classic economists, Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
others?—A. It is the most remarkable demonstration I have ever seen of the relation- 
ship betwen quantity and price, or what they call supply and demand. Now, there 

is one other aspect of this. You will see the three thousand million mark here 
- (pointing to chart). There was a very great increase in the world’s production of 
wheat, and if you notice the relationship, you will see that they come closer together 


there (pointing to charts) than here. Relatively, the price of wheat was declining 
while on the whole the price of other articles was rising, and you have quite clearly 
a slight tendency 1 in the world in those years to over produce wheat. pees 


By Mr. Know: 


Q. I would like to point out that the demand for the Wheat ‘Board is not for 
the purpose of regulating the world’s price, but for the purpose of stabilizing the 
Canadian price.—A. I quite recognize that, but it seems to me that we cannot see 
what the local problem is unless we see what the whole foundation is. We can see 
its foundations better. I do not think I am disposing of the much Sa har mh 


referring to the world’s conditions; they are a tiicomeien 
[Mr. W. Sanford EXvans.] 


1 B13. 


vey an hon: M a. 


-Q. The wheat market is on an even Pa ——A. The Ne i is On an even 

keel, as you see there, as regards a basic world’s price. Now let me refer to one or 

two rather exceptional conditions. That short rise in that year (pointing to chart), 

| and this decline here (again pointing to chart) was due to a slight miscalculation 
on the part of the world as to the total that would be available in that year. The 

: crop in the southern hemisphere turned out exceptionally large, larger than was 
- contemplated at the beginning of the year. The southern hemisphere had some 
eighty million bushels more this year (referring to chart) than it had this year 
(again referring to chart). In the northern hemisphere it looked as if the world’s 

crop was going to be short and prices responded immediately. As soon as it became 
clear that the southern hemisphere was going to have an unusually large supply of 
wheat, the price took a lower level for the balance of the year, ‘This period (refer- 
ring to chart) was the period of the Patton corner. That is abnormal. This other 
period is the period of the paen war. ; 


By Mr. Johnston: 


. Q. You have referred to what you have called the Patton corner. In a con- 
é trolled market, could that possibly have happened?’—A. No, you could not have it, 
and since that Patton corner, the Chicago Board of Trade has passed regulations 
whieh are designed and nanan would be effective in preventing cornering. I do 
not think that and cornering has been profitable for the man who attempted it any- 
way. : 


,; 


” 


By Mr. Sales: 


-*  Q. Did not that take place recently ¢—A. This was in 1909. 
Q. There was a speculation in the exchange in Chicago which resulted in the 
price of wheat going up nine cents in one day. Is it right that any man, never mind 
what side he takes, whether he thinks wheat is going higher, or whether he thinks it 
is. going lower—is it right that any man should have an influence on the price 
obtained by the man who produces the grain to such an extent as that?-A. If there 
is time, I would be very glad to take up that whole question of the future market in 
trading, because it is a big question in itself. J am not sure whether it would show 
that there was much net loss or gain on either side, for while the farmer may be at 
a disadvantage when the price drops, if he has the wheat, he gets the advantage. 
-Any farmer who had wheat at the time of the Patton corner would get the price. 
¥ Q. Suppose that you and I are partners, and our grades are of the same quality. 
But some man gets in on the Chicago market; it has nothing to do with our Cana- 
dian wheat at all; and he sells his wheat ‘because he thinks it is going cheaper. He 
sells and sells and knocks the price down ten cents. If I were on the market ten days 
‘before, and got ten cents a bushel more than you did, how would you feel about it? Is 
it any good to either the producer or the consumer?—A. No, I do not know that it is 
much good, but it is a question whether you can substitute anything that would work . 
better. Leaving out these exceptional conditions, there are two things that seem per- 
fectly clear to me from these facts. The first is that your general level of prices tends 
to be very closely indeed in conformity with your relative quantity; and in the second | 
‘place ; in a world’s basic market, the world’s system tends to produce a stabilized price 
for the crop year. That is evident here in that year (pointing to chart). Forexample, _ 
“prices were higher in the autumn than for the rest of the year. I have traced back — 
for sixteen crop years before the war in this Liverpool contract grade market to find 
out what are the lowest points of the year, and in the sixteen years it occurred three 
times in September, once in October, twice in November, once in December, once in 
March, three times in April, twice in June, once in July and once in August. In_ 


the sixteen years before the war, ao was no regular recording of the causes which 
{Mr. W. Panpeesc es Evans. } 
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tended to produce at any particular period of thes year the: ie pone in aa Liverpool 
market. If'the world can correctly estimate the southern hemisphere’s crop which © 
has only just been sown before our crop year begins; if it can fairly correctly esti- 
mate that, and if it correctly estimates what has been harvested in the northern i 
hemisphere, the system tends to produce a stabilized price for the whole crop year. 
Where there are miscaleulations, as sometimes, happen, and as are indicated here ~ 
(pointing to chart), where the quantities are higher or lower and the quality is | 
better or worse than was estimated, you will have a very level figure. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You have undertaken to show that there is a stabilized price. We want to 
avoid those fluctuations. If you draw a line through that chart you will find that 
seventy-five per cent of the farmers are being penalized while the other twenty-five | 
per cent may be getting the advantage. Is thata good system?—A. Stabilization is 
unquestionably a good thing. I am not giving the local conditions, nor the special 
conditions; I am merely showing that the tendency over the world as a whole in 
determining the world’s basic price is to determine it in direct relationship to quantity, 
and to stabilize it for twelve months. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In what year is that low figure? (pointing to chart).—A. That is 1909-10. 
- That is very interesting. I¢{ came in the summer of 1910. It puzzled me when I 
saw these figures, and when I looked up the American markets I saw that they con- 
tained no such drop as that. I saw that our markets declined here sympathetically, 
‘but you could not export from one to the other because there was no margin. So 
we were not doing any business on that American market. I wrote to Mr. Bloom- 
hall in Liverpool, and asked what had happened in the Liverpool market at that time 
to cause that drop, and he wrote back that it was merely a temporary condition due 
to the arrival in Liverpool of several summer cargoes of grain on ship’s account. 
To put it into less technical language, some shippers from Australia had started their 
vessels about this time but had-not sold. On those long voyages they sell on passage, 
and one cargo may, change hands a great many times in the eight or nine weeks that — 
the vessel is afloat. But the price can be dropped, as we see, in Liverpool and the 
shippers of those cargoes kept expecting that they would get a better price, and ~ 
hesitated to sell until they finally tied up at the dock at Liverpool. Europe had ~ 
bought all that it wanted, and nobody wanted the wheat, and they gave it away. — 
That is the most striking illustration I have yet come across in grain statistics of 
the fact that the shipper cannot ship unless he has a place to put it over there Gs 
any chance of coming out on the average with a whole skin. na : 
By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. All safe trading in farm Hei avoids as far as possible shipping or con- — 

signment?’—A. It is just as true of wheat as anything else. . 


By Mr. Warner: 4s 
| Q. Do you think the farmers have been getting a fair proportion of the stalviliza-— | 
tion that came? ‘Have they been receiving the benefit from the stabilized market — 
going from this continent to the world’s markets?—A. We will come to that in 
connection with these two charts (indicating) and if I do not'cover it to, your satis- fe 
faction, please let me know. : Feet. ' 


By Mr. Telli: ; RAN aA 

Q. How many million bushels. is represented in that aes to which you have ‘ 
referred?—A. As far as I can remember, he said four or five steamer cargoes. That 
might have been anywhere from 750,000 to 1, 000, 000 bushels, or a little over. 
Se. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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By the Pe Chairman: 
AT As I understand it, that wavy ie shows the fener and is no indication of 


e thie volume of ‘goods sold at the peaks, either up or down ?—A. No. 

Ps Q. If you had one single cargo sold at the low price, it would bring the peak 
_ down PAS Yes. 

: By Mr. Sales: 


: Q. In what month is that drop (—A. It Weald be May and June. as 
Q. Does not that drop show that the market can be manipulated? Sup- 
posing there had been one million bushels in those four or five shipments, and that 
- the grain trade would depress the market until they took that. from them at. their 
‘own price, is not that an unsatisfactory state of affairs? Does it not prove that the 
grain trade can manipulate the market?—A. In a condition like that where wheat 
is tied up at Liverpool, you have to unload it or pay demurrage on it, and every buyer 
had made his arrangements elsewhere because he had not been able to buy that wheat, 
and nobody wanted it. Under a condition like that, which is very satisfactory to 
shippers, the price might go anywhere. At that date there was comparatively little 
- accommodation except warehouse accommodation in Liverpool. They have greater 
facilities now, but relatively Se like the port accommodation we have on this 
Re side. 
“Teer By the Deputy Chairman: 
' Q. As a ‘matter of fact, that wheat would come in in sacks from Australia any 
Yes. Now we come to the relationship of the Winnipeg prices to the prices which are 
-* shown in this diagram to which Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Rice-Jones and Mr. Sales have 
made references. The earlier report from which diagram 13 is taken was a report on 
traffic and how it moved. As wheat was the most important bulk traffic coming from the 
_ West to the East, I believed it was necessary to make a study of how wheat moved 
and why it moved, before undertaking the responsibility of any recommendation as 
whether Canada could afford to spend another $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 an altera- 
_ tions or improvements in transportation routes. It was from ‘the traffic point of view 
_ that I approached this subject, and as it was impracticable by reason of the inter- 
vention of the war to conduct this enquiry as enquiries are ordinarily conducted, by 
~ holding public hearings, the Govérnment requested me to work out some of the funda- 
mental material and statistics in order to have some hand-books of fact which might 
form the basis of discussion when we began to hold public hearings on the trans- 
ah portation question. In the introductory statement in this report, I said, “It is not 
a report on conclusions, but rather a general introductory statement of the case to 
_ be argued.” I did not know, except as an ordinary citizen of ‘Canada, anything about 
the wheat problem when I started this enquiry, and this enquiry is the history of my 
own intellectual progress in connection with this problem. I took out in diagram 
No. 18 the quantities moved into Fort William and the quantities moved out of 
- Fort William. It was movement that I was studying. I put prices here (indicating) 
_ to see if there was any relationship between, movement and prices. The thing that. 
might cause a certain amount of apprehension—as it did me at that stage—was that 
‘2 I drew that by calendar years and not by crop years. On the whole, you will see 
that your prices in those five years tended to drop. If you take a calendar year, the 
fall of the year is lower than the earlier part thereof. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


Q. Forgive me for interrupting, but you start at one hundred?—A. Yes. its 
Q. Do you not end up at one hundred?—A. Yes; but in diagram No. 18 I take 
only five years, and the tendency of wheat prices is down in those five years. My 
+ later studies, for reasons already given, have led me to conclude that we must take 
A 7 [Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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7 a : ae Py og ee ph gt 
the northern hemisphere crop year od Hor eA baa year. Te you es the a4 
northern hemisphere crop year, it is not true in that period that. even in a ‘majority — ea 
of cases the price in the fall months is lower than in the others; it is lower in some 
and higher in others. If any one thinks the calendar year is the proper statistical — 
year, I think my figures are correctly worked out, but I went deeper, as appears in 
the Georgian Bay interim reports. It affects the situation, and the distribution of 
- quantities which I showed at the other places is getting pretty nearly to the bottom 
of the problem, and we must build up further. ‘The figures I used in this diagram 
are the same figures that Dr. Magill reproduced on his charts, with the exception that 
the scale which he used was slightly different. Mr. Stewart’s figures are the same. 
We have all used the same figures, and as I think Dr. Magill’s evidence clearly estab- 
lished, the facts, whether you take them for Chicago, Minneapolis or Winnipeg, do 
not show that on the whole there is realized a lower price in the fall than in the _ — 
balance of the year; at least if you take the carrying costs into consideration. So I. 
do not think that is established as a matter of fact, if we take the crop years. The 
facts as stated in that report were arrived at by taking calendar years. Coming sik 
to the other point, this red line is Winnipeg and the black line is the contract grade ; 
4 
. 
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market shown on a larger scale. Sometimes the Winnipeg price 1s close to the Liver- 
pool price, and sometimes there is a considerable spread, as Mr. Rice- Jo ones pointed | 
out on Friday. | | Bae, 


By the Deputy Chairman: th His 

Q. In which direction is the spread ¢—A. Always. CLaunieand: Theta, is an 
abnormal, exceptional time where you may get a peak running AbOVE tke 

-Q. Is that “down” after you have taken into consideration the cost?—A. No, 
those are absolute prices without taking costs into consideration at all. i 

Q. Then, in order to make a fair comparison between ‘Liverpool and Winnipeg, FE 
should you not take into consideration the cost of transporting the product?—A. Yes; _ 
and although I did not work that out at the time, I gave in this report the ocean 
freight rates for all those years. In 1909-10 the ocean rate is 8 cents and 4 cents a ; 
bushel on wheat. The cheapest rate is about 2 cents a bushel; there is another rate a 
of 6 cents and 7 cents a bushel, and also 10 cents.and 11 cents a bushel. The differ- 
ence in those spreads is almost entirely accounted for by the difference in ocean gga Ht, 
and the ocean rate on wheat here (indicating) was 5 times what it was there. 

Q. Is the spread about 5 times as big?—A. Substantially, yes. If you net uf 
all those rates you will get left as a local condition responding to those local 
peaks about something like that (indicating). That is, the tendency of our big 
peaks 1 in the fall is to make our price go down. The effect of our peaks is to depress 
prices, but in these years, as I have restated, that does not show itself over and above a 
the effect of ocean freight rates on those spreads to a greater extent than an approxi- 
mation to a carrying charge. If we not only sell but deliver wheat faster than it is 
going to move into actual current consumption, those carrying charges have tobe: 
provided by some one, whether by the farmer or by the dealer. They are being " 
incurred. Jf you sell wheat at that time of the year your price will tend to drop a 
to include that carrying charge. I do not doubt, sir, if it were not for the general — a 
world system that tendency to drop would go to a very much greater extent than . 
that, but the whole world’s system of trading comes in to help to sustain or strengthen — n 
any local weakness in the position. In connection with the discussion of futures _ 4 
prices, you cannot have a cash price drop out of relationship to the nearby futures 
or the futures at that time. That is, your cash price cannot or will not go down to 4 
a point which represents more than the carrying charges on wheat between that time 
and the time when the future runs out. It would be easy for any one to buy the cash re a 
wheat and store it and make money on it if he could sell .a future ata higher price | a 


than he could buy the cash plus carrying charges. Your future sustains your Tocal rs, 
(Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] . peg 
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Pe ish price within the carrying margin. On the other hand your cash price may — 


go very much higher than your future and you get then what is known as cash 


‘premiums... During those past two years we have had cash premiums running up to 
. forty cents a bushel more for the cash than for the nearby future. But you cannot get 
your drop out of relation to your future. The Winnipeg May futures, or all 
futures, tend to sag also whenever deliveries exceed the current consumption require- 
ments; but as soon as they begin to sag you get two influences coming in which are 
_ very important. In the first place, in the case of all grain dealers throughout the 
world, whether dealing in Argentine, Australian or United States grain in Liver- 
_ pool or wherever it is, if Winnipeg begins to drop out of relationship to Chicago, 
_ Liverpool] and the other markets, those who want to purchase in order to protcet a. 


hedging sale will pick out the Winnipeg market to hedge in, and put their buying 
orders in Wninipeg. If Winnipeg futures get out of relationship higher than others, 


: they would put their selling orders in the Winnipeg market, and that helps to 


strengthen the Winnipeg market, and then there is a class of persons who perform 


the function known as arbitrage in the financial markets, and particularly in the 


Exchange markets. In London, England, there is a recognized business called 


arbitrage dealing in foreign exchange. If the direct exchange rate between France 
_and the United States gets out of line with the combined rates between London and 


the United States and London and Paris, these men would sell the low and buy the 


- high, or sell the high and buy the low on a fraction of a cent. Those transactions 


_ tend to keep the world’s exchangé markets always on a parity so that the business 


man ean deal direct between New York and Paris just as well as he can by figuring in 
a round about way, and it is considered to have resulted to the general advantage 


‘of the world’s financial transactions. The same thing happens in wheat. There are 
- thousands and thousands of men who are watching the fluctuations of all the main 


markets of the world, and if any one market gets out of line with the other they 
will buy the weak and sell the strong, because they know that when the period is 
reached, say the end of May; and the wheat that has been dealt with under futures 


contracts becomes actual cash wheat, that wheat, no matter whether it be at Winnipeg, © 


- Chicago, Buenos Ayres or out in Australia, is going to have, relatively to distance and 


_ quality, exactly the same value. 


Jo uby the Deputy Chairman: 
Q. Relative to distance from Liverpodl?—A. Yes, and quality; it is going to have 


the same value because those men will take that at the same price so that hedging 


and arbitrage come in to help support every local market or to check any local 


market. If it were not for that, I do not question at all that there would happen in 


Canada exactly what so many believe has happened, and what does tend to happen 


and really does happen with a commodity which has not a real world market. The 


best illustration I know of that is corn in the United States, which is produced in 


enormous quantity, there being four bushels of corn grown.in the United States for 


every five bushels of wheat grown in all the world; but the United States corn is 


“> 


| 
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marketed almost wholly in the United ‘States, only 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the 


American corn market being exporting. Every year the cash price of contract corn 
in Chicago tends to decline as deliveries and visible supply increase. It drops down 
and rises again as consumption absorbs the extra quantity which is on the market. 


As every one knows, corn begins to be heavily delivered in the United States in 
December and January. I looked up the prices of contract corn in Chicago for the 


ten crop years before the war and I find, sir, that the lowest price of the crop year 
in Chicago occurred once in December, three times in January and five times in 
. February. : 


_ By Mr. Walker: 


~ Q. When you employ the word “corn” do you refer to corn as it is Be a in the 
English market, or corn in Chicago? 


is cr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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Tue Deputy CHamman: The witness if calling corn corn ee 0 Y wheat. 


By Mr. Milne: x Bis Brean : ap ae a 


 Q. Did I understand you to say that we would lose the advanines of com- © 
petitive selling if we had a Wheat Board?—A. I did not mean. | exactly that. 


By the Deputy Chairman: | | bet? 

Q. I think you used those words. It seems to me what you intended to convey ’ 

to the Crile was that the sellers would lose the advantage of competitive buying. — 
You did say “ competitive selling?—A. I did not intend to put it in that way. K 
Q. Repeat to the Committee your thought on that subject?—A. I was referring 

to society as a whole, and as I recall it, what I said was that no general class could ~ 
secure any advantage for long out of anything that was not of advantage ta society | 
as a whole, and that in my view it was better for society as a whole that there should ~ 
be the advantage of competitive selling as against competitive buying. I did not intend 
to take the farmers specifically. 
Tue Deputy CHamman: The Witness Kas peck. talking about wort markets, 2 
and has not yet dealt with Canadian markets. Is it the pleasure of the Committee 
to sit again this afternoon? - Bea 


Some hon. Mempers: Yes. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.07 p.m. until 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


GL eS, Papel ale 


pn 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m.,; the Deputy Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. ; Ah 


W. Sanford Evans, recalled. : 
The OuarrMan: Please proceed. ive | “4 
- The Witness: We had been discussing this morning; sir, the principals involved 
in the diagram No. 18 which appeared in the first interim report of the Georgian Bay _ 
Canal Commission. Some of the gentlemen who were asking questions with regard a 
to that have not yet come to this afternoon’s session, and perhaps I might go to the — 
next general point which I had in mind, and after se come we can go back and | 1s 
finish up any details of this portion. | 


~The Cuairman: There are others present who may. not have asked questions so) 
far but who are interested in the matter, and I would suggest that you go ahead. 


The Witness: Then it is evident that this particular aun a the first report 4 
some ae fa even since this Poenius s session I gather shat it has boon 4 in te Sisds % 
of a good many people. As I pointed out this morning, this was some of the first — 
work which I did, the Georgian Bay Canal Commission. That other material and os 
all the basic material which we have been discussing this morning was also broughit’ 
out in the Georgian Bay Canal Commission reports. Those reports, as the intro- 4 
duction states, do not profess to do more than offer certain material as the basis for the es 
discussions which it was contemplated would take place, and they expressly stated that é 
they did not represent the conclusions. As that diagram stands, and as the text a 
reads with the notice accompanying it, standing by itself it is misleading for the — 
reasons which I stated this morning, that I later found we must go more deeply and — 
take the general world conditions into consideration and take their effects before — 
noting what was left to be accounted for by local conditions. These world conditions — 
and materials are all provided in the report. I did not know any better at that. time a 
than to draw my diagram by the calendar years instead of by crop years. These — 
figures and proportions are all correct, and with the conditions on the diagrams ther a 
(Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 5 aan fie 
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and with this diagram of the world’s conditions taken into effect, what is left can be 
studied in relation to the local systems of delivery. As I pointed out this morning, pe 
my conclusion is that only a comparatively small proportion of those declines is left 


to be accounted for by the fact that deliveries have taken place in those months 


faster than current consumption has absorbed them. In the Wheat Board years our 


wheat arrived at Fort William and Port Arthur and was shipped east from Fort 
William and Port Arthur in practically identically the same general way as those 
years. I have prepared a rough sketch on the same scale to show the movement under 
the Canada Wheat Board, and it corresponds to those we have particularly referred 
to. There was a small crop under the Wheat Board in this particular year, the 1912- 


13 year. Even a bigger proportion was held over in that year than in the Wheat 


Board year. It is very similar in general principles, and it ig just the same in regard 
to the question of delivery. 


By the Deputy Charman: 

Q. Do I understand your evidence to be that during the operation of the. Wheat 
Board the grain actually went to the consumers overseas in about the same proportion 
as in normal years?—A. This does not necessarily show how it went for export, 
that is how it actually went to the consumers; but the movement in the Canadian 
west and from the ‘Canadian west was about the same in both years, and I doubt 
whether under all the conditions it is possible to have it moved differently; that is, 


TI do not think that the Wheat Board would make a very important difference in ~ 


regard to the movement of the crop. 


By Mr. Millar : 


Q. Do you mean to the country elevators or out of the country lev utara? ¢4— 
A. No, this is to Fort William and Port Arthur and this (pointing to chart) is from 


Fort William and Port Arthur East. I mean in those two respects the’ farmers’ 


deliveries in 1919 and 1'920 in the three months, September, October and November, 
amounted to 69-9 per cent of the crop of 1919. 

Q. Delivered to where?—A. To the country elevators and loading platforms. 
In the following year, 1920-21, the deliveries were 68-2 per cent. About one per 


-eent less was delivered by the farmers in that year than in the Wheat Board year. 
If you take the shipments east from Fort William and Port Arthur in 1919-20, the 


Wheat Board shipped east by lake and rail in the three months, September, October 
and November, 51.2 per cent of the total shipments east during the crop year. In 


1920-21 the shipments east were 46-8 per cent; that is the Wheat Board actually 


shipped a slightly larger~percentage east—presumably the normal percentage of that 
would have ‘been engaged for sale abroad at the time. The change began to occur 
in the month of December and the total shipments east in December under the Wheat 
Board were slightly below the normal. In other respects the movement was just about 
normal, and I doubt whether under all the conditions of this country any very 
important change in the movement can take place. That leaves still, of course, the 


question of how sales are made. 


By the Deputy Chairman: 

Q. May I ask this question? Have you figures to show for a term of normal 
years, say for 10 years prior to the outbreak of the war, what proportion under the 
Wheat Board would be disposed of by farmers to the country elevators or loading 
stations in the first three months?—A. There are no figures definitely to show what the 
farmers have sold, and it is only in the past three years that you could obtain the 


figures further back. Of course, you can take the receipts of the country elevators for 


a series of years. In the three months, I think, the normal deliveries ran from 65 
per cent to 70 per cent, and if you take in the month of December the normal deliveries 
{Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 
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from the farther would run over 10 per cent, hGieean 70 per cent and 80 4 per “cent re ‘ 


the four months—these are deliveries from the farmers. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it possible to get the volume of wheat sold ‘ie October delivery payer There - 


have been some figures. Do you make a distinction between hedging sales and what 
they call speculative sales? Do you mean sales in the punuees market or do you mean 
sales by people who are purely speculative? 

Q. The man who has not got the wheat must be purely a speculator, must he not? 
—A. Yes, all dealing in the futures market is speculating in a way. <A good deal of 


it is resorted to by people who wish to protect themselves against Specnleion, ae, 


any dealing in future deliveries involves speculation. 


Q. The man who sells in July and August has not got the wheat?—A. The futures 


market is a market dealing in binding contracts to sell or take delivery on and 


purchase before the close of the last business day in the month specified, and the 


quantity of wheat stated in the contract is in existence. 

Q. How can October wheat be in existence in July 4—A. If you buy on October 
contract in July, you agree to take delivery of the wheat that will be grown and that 
will be in existence at the time specified. 


Q. But the man who sells that has not got itl—A. No, he -can not have it 3 ga 


general, but there will be wheat available which he ean get in October. 


Q. And having sold it at $1.64, as was the case last J uly, and made a binding 
contract—haye you any idea as to the volume of wheat sold in July ‘and August 7—A, 


There was evidence given before the United States Committee on Agriculture by 
officials of the Chicago Board of Trade in reference to certain very large figures which 


had been circulated in the United States. My memory, I am afraid, does not quite — 


serve me, but I think the returns given showed that the total volume of wheat, that is 


the future sales in Chicago, had been over nine or eleven times the volume of grain 
marketed through Chicago. 


Q. What about our own Winnipeg Exchange?—A. Mr. Fowler gave some Fob 
in the report which he prepared for that enquiry and which were submitted to that. 
Commission. The figures are very much smaller in our case. I have forgotten what 


the Chicago figures were exactly, but they were not anything like as large as has been ~ 


reported. 


By Mr. Sales: | sy i en 


Q. Having sold nine times the quantity of wheat for October delivery, naturally 
the men who have sold this and have made cast-iron contracts to deliver are interested 
in buying it from the man who produces it at as low a price. as possible?—A. 


Certainly; those who take the selling side anticipate that the price when October ' 


comes will be lower than the price was when they sold. 
Q. But your own remark that nine times as much was sold shows that the satitae 


side is very strong, and naturally it a interest ari to depress the price to the © 


farmer ? 
Mr. Sates: I do not know. aa i 
The Witness: There are just as many purchasers as there are ‘sellers? 


By Mr. ale: 
-. Q. There must be a buyer, of course?—A. Yes. 


By the Deputy Chairman: - | . ai er 
Q. Will not the interest of the buyer at any certain price be to bring up the 


price to at least as high as he bought a att—A. Well— 
‘Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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By Mr. Sales: Rem. a 
Q. It does not appear ah Ee out. that way?—A. It works out both ways, and 


there has never been anyone who could continuously, successfully, play the grain 


futures market, although he might do so once or a few times; if he could do so 
continuously it would be the easiest Way in the world of making money. I do not 
think any of the outstanding world’s fortunes have been made in grain speculation. 

@. You know many gentlemen who are engaged in the grain business in Winni- 
peg, and you doubtless know that they appear to be living fairly meena (— A, 
Oh, yes. 

Q. Would you say that the producing end of grain is as profitable as the handling 
end of grain?—A. The erode end of grain has not been profitable at all Ce 
the last two years. 

Q. Does not the gist of your report attempt to prove that our method of marketing 
grain before the war was not the correct method? We have not changed that method ? 
—A. I regret it very sincerely if my report has influenced anyone in a wrong direction. 
My point is that some gentleman who quoted me before this Committee as an authority 
in support of a change should not have done so, because they well knew my views. — 
Ever since that report was written I have continued to investigate these problems, 
and have continuously issued material and opinions upon them, and my views are well 
known. If anyone likes to take the position—with which, unquestionably, I started 


- that report—that the calendar year should be taken and put conditions directly in touch — 


with world factors without first taking other world conditions into consideration, that 
effect would be produced. 

Mr. Sates: You will note, Mr. ‘Chairman, that we have no very great complaint 
as to the physical handling of our wheat. We must have the country elevator and 
the terminal elevator and all that kind of machinery, but I wish to draw your atten- 
tion, sir, to the fact that it is the speculative element which we desire to remove out 
of our grain handling system. — 

The Deputy CHamman: Ag I understand it, the gentlemen who are the pro- 
tagonists of a collective producing system believe that the speculative element unduly 
depresses the prices they receive for what they have produced. 

Mr. Sates: We do, sir. , 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the witness would like to give. his views on 
that. — 


By Mr. Forrester: 


_Q. Mr. Evans, Mr. Sales just said that the dealer was living in Saskatchewan. 
Ts not his business largely, as a commission business, a safe business? He takes his 
orders and either buys or sells whatever he gets hold of ?—A. By far the greater part 
of the business which centres in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is merchandising 
and commission business, and the fact that the future market is used so extensively 
for hedging purposes is proof of the fact that the grain dealers, and particularly the 
country elevator dealers, take every possible step to protect themselves against the 


‘speculative risk in grain handling. If a country elevator or a system of country 


elevators should receive in a day ‘10,000 bushels delivered from the farmers, the local 


agent notifies the head office in Winnipeg that they have purchased 10,000 bushels. 


In practically every case, the head office goes on the floor and sells that for delivery 
in some future market., The original purchase is based on the current flow of prices, 
as has been explained here, and they make that sale in the futures market. That 
would be a sale which would be accounted in the volume of speculative selling to 
which Mr. Sales has referred. As soon as the cars are received and that grain is 
brought forward to the terminal elevator, in most cases the country elevator would 


- sell that as spot wheat on its arrival there, without reference at that time to their 


[Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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sale in the futures market. As soon as they sell it, they give instructions and make © 


a purchase in the futures market, and their purchase there balances their sale and 
completes the transaction. What has happened, however, is this—because generally 
the cash and futures fluctuate with some close parallels—if he has bought on the 
basis of $1.50 in the country, and if when it arrives at Fort. William the price has 
declined to $1.40 and he sells on that basis, he has on his cash wheat lost 10 cents; 
but it is practically certain that the futures market will have declined the 10 cents, 
too, and he will have sold on nearly $1.50, and when he comes to buy back his hedge 
it is down to $1.40 and he has made his 10 ‘cents in the futures market that he lost 
in the cash. If the cash goes up he loses on the futures what he makes on his cash. 
Theoretically, if you put a hedge on you cannot make any money except what you 
calculated as your original spread when you bought in the country. That is the 


purpose of the hedging market, to avoid the speculative risk, and the grain trade 


can deal on comparatively narrow margins because they can safeguard those margins 
in the futures market. - 


By the Deputy Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Evans, you heard Mr. Sales’ statement of faith. eos believes that this 


method of hedging or re-selling- and re-buying operates to the disadvantage of the | 


original producer. What have you to say as to that? 


Mr. ‘Sates: Pardon me, sir. I am perfectly familiar with the question of — 


hedging from the country elevator. Our own Farmers’ ‘Company carries on business 
in that way, but the Farmers’ Company never go out in July and sell wheat for 
October delivery, and then sell more and more and depress the price; they never 
indulge in that kind of business. I am talking about the futures in July and 
August before there is any wheat coming on. 

Mr. Forrester: How would it depress the market? 


Mr. Sates: I cannot tell you, but I will ask you to look at that chart. Mr. 


Stewart placed his finger at $1.40 and then carried it across to the other side and i 
said that there was nothing in the world’s supply of wheat which warranted that — 


decline in prices. I cannot tell you why, because I do not know. 
Mr. Forrester: The world’s market followed that, too. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Mr. Stewart is considered the finest grain man on this continent, and that 
is the information he gives to this Committee?—A. I would like to offer a ea 
later something which I think will have some bearing on that situation. 


~ bd 


By the Deputy. Chairman: 


Q. I may have misinterpreted Mr. ‘Sales’ ueante. but TI think you undete 


what he is driving at?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. You understand what his attitude of mind is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to say, either confirmatory or the reverse?—A. In my 
opinion, in the long run the speculative market does not have a depressing effect, and 
I doubt whether it is of much advantage in raising prices. The majority of people 
because of the peculiarity of the way in which human beings are constituted, are bulls. 
There are fewer individuals who will sell in the hope of buying cheaper at some time, 
but there are any number who will buy in the hope that the price will rise. I think, 
taking speculators as a whole, there is a greater tendency to taking the buying side 
than the other. That may at times afford an opportunity for the unusual individual 


who is prepared to take the other side, but from my study of the situation I have been 


rather surprised at the accuracy with which the world has forecasted even some months 

In advance conditions that will tend to prevail or do prevail when the later period 

comes. When Mr. Sales speaks of future sales in October taking place i in July, that is 
{Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] 
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not a long period in advance if you take, for example, the London market. ‘You can 


get London futures in September and October quoted then, and they are beginning to 
make purchases because it will take them almost that long. They are still drawing 


« wheat from Australia and the Argentine and dealing at least that far ahead. When 


our market starts up it is because the world is already trading at that level, and it has 
to be prepared to offer facilities for their buying our wheat if they want to buy it. I 
doubt whether, if we were confined to the Northern American market, you woud find 
the October future opening quite as early as it does. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


Q. With regard to the question of the option Cee being a protection to legi- 
timate dealers in grain, I think you said the great majority of people are bulls in the 
market ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were correct in stating that; for every buyer in wheat there has to be a 
seller?—A. Yes. 

' Q. The option market is evidently a safety valve for the legitimate dealer in 
grain?—A. Yes. 

@. When there is a buyer for every seller, somebody ultimately has to bear the 
burden when the market fluctuates?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not the scientific dealer but the mass of dealers that are not scientific 
dealers in grain, or else it is the producer or the consumer that: has to bear the burden ? 
—A. In the speculative market the man who takes the selling side loses if the market 
goes up, and he loses just what the other man makes. The money that goes into that 
pool in the form of margins is the money that is divided at the end of the deal. The 
money which the speculator makes does not come directly out of anybody outside of 
that pool. It is divided up. You would have to look for the effects of this speculative 
dealing at the possible effects on the course of cash wheat outside. Every agent who 
has a trade for himself or for a client in the futures market must keep good his mar- 
gin, based on.the closing price that day, and keep making good every day. Every day 
a check passes either to or from the clearing house, keeping that margin good until 


the end. The margins put up on one side, if they have guessed wrong, are the money 


which the other side makes. There is a speculative pool of money in there, and it does 
not come directly out of anybody outside of that pool. It is only a question whether 
the effects of the fluctuations in the speculative market have any effect either advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous on the cash price outside. 

Q. But there are only a few bears compared with the number of bbulls?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a great number of people that are buyers of grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those other fellows want to press the market down?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have not the big men the ability to manipulate the market?—A. Only to a 
very slight extent. ‘Temporarily for a day or two, or a few days, there may be mani- 
pulation but every one who buys in the futures market must sell again in that same 


‘market before the close of the time. If there is a strong and enthustastic element 


comes and sells to-day May wheat, those same men have to buy back in that same May 
future before the close of it just exactly the quantity that they sold, and the same 
man has to ‘be on both sides of that market within the terms of the same option. — 


By Mr. Millar; 

Q. I understand the closing price each day is fixed by a committee?—A. No; 
that is actually the last quotation tnat was made in the pit in open trading. 

Q., I understood that they refused to accept that as the closing price for the day, 
and that a committee was chosen to fix it?—A. Oh, no; neither in the cash market 
nor the futures. 

Mr. Leaman: In the case of a dispute as to the fraction of a closing price, a 


-eommittee would fix it, but the quotation as settled is the quotation that goes out on 


eash or futures. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q@. That is pretty nearly what I understood to be the case. Is it not possible for 
a bunch of bears to get together and for one to say: “At the last moment I will drop 
10,000 bushels on the market, and you can drop 30,000.” Is it not possible for them 
to influence the closing price, even although the committee functions?—A. That 
committee does not function if there is no dispute. 

Q@. In case there is no dispute it seems quite apparent. Tat they could Siahenes 
the price?—A. I think you would find very few people, indeed, who would be prepared 
to go short at the close of a market. 

Q. What do you mean by “ go short” ?—A. To sell, to run the Tie of sad at 
the close of a market. 

Q. I mean it is a question of throwing out a sprat to batch a eign ae Yes. 

Q. If they can bring the closing price down even a quarter of a cent it would 
sometimes mean hundreds of thousands of dollars?—A. Yes; but. there are others 
watching to make it the other way. My own opinion is that it would be very hard 
to trace each net effect either way. But we must not forget that there is inherent in 
the grain business a speculative risk which is inherent in any other business, and 
which involves a period of time at which no one can tell exactly what the consumers’ 
condition. or the demand may be even a few days in advance. There may be changes 
in the general financial conditions which may affect the general buying power. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. That is, according to my sean a little extra rake-off?—A. Some may wet 
it, but they do not always guess right; it see-saws back and forward. There is a 
rather more speculative risk about ree than in. any other commodities because of 
the necessary length of time before a large part of the world’s grain actually reaches 
the consumer. If you take from the interior of the Argentine, or from the interior 
of Australia, or even from the interior of Canada, and if you take the approximate 
consumer, the miller in the United Kingdom, there are several months which may — 
elapse. That grain should be financed upon because there is not capital enough among 
the producers or in the grain trade to carry that load all that time. If you were to 
finance against the security there must be a good deal-of protection for that. It must 
be a safe loan for banking institutions, and the problem of the grain trade has been 
to arrive at some system which will give security and which can be financed against. 
~ Q. Do you mean by that that the margin for handling must be in proportion to 
the risk ?—A. Exactly, it would be. If that cannot be done, the margin would tend — 
to be very much larger. Now, that speculative risk in grain has been handed over 
to the futures market; it is specialized and differentiated from the speculative risk | 
in other forms of merchandising, but the speculative risk remains inherent, and I 
am of the opinion that if there was a development somewhat corresponding to the 
futures markets in grain and in exchange, and in certain other main lines of trade, — 
if there was something corresponding to that in merchandising we might find fewer 
occasions for those collapses and periods of depression than we do, because the ordinar 
merchant cannot protect himself for any length of time, and he has got to take that 
risk;'and if conditions change and they go against him he finds a lot of things on his 
hands which he cannot sell at anything like the cost to him. The speculator—the 
man and woman who is anxious and willing to take a risk, comes in to help with a 
pool of money the carrying of that speculative risk. I am not. prepared to sagas 
speculation; on moral or on general grounds— 
Q. You separate that from hedging @—A. Yes, I am talking about the apevhinines . 
If the speculator was not present in the market, you could not have a hedging market 
which would accomplish its purpose, because you would not always have hedgers _ 
enough who were buying to counteract the hedgers who wanted to take their hedging © 
back. We have those men and women who speculate in everything, who have been P Bi 
doing the same thing in stocks and exchange; and it seems to me that Pky 8 and rey 
(Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] a 
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oe industry have been able to make use of that speculative tendency ultimately to the 


%- 


advantage of trade, because it provides a way in which you can insure against certain 


risks in the grain business, or in exchange, or in some of those other lines. 
By Mr. Sales: ! 


Q. You speak of the speculative tendency in other commodities; can you point 
to any commodity that suffered such a collapse as grain has suffered, as is shown on 
that chart, even with your speculative element working ?—A. Yees, sir, I can do that 
alright, and I will give you some figures in a few moments. To lead up to that. point, 
the last heading under which I would like to offer a few observations is what I would 
call the exchangeable relation of wheat to other commodities. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that the ultimate consumers of wheat products are some tens of 
millions of men, women and children. If they do not consume the flour, the flour. 
will not be milled, and the millers will not buy. The millers do not mill any way 
far ahead of the actual sale of flour. They cannot afford to do so. The ultimate 
consumers of this product, I repeat, are tens of millions of men, women and. children. 
The conditions are different. The financial condition of each is different, and the 
taste 1s different. In accordance with the means of the individuals, he or she is 
prepared to take a certain amount of wheat or of wheat products, and he or she must 
give in exchange for that certain other products, or pay a certain price which is 
equivalent to giving something in exchange. Now, what proportion of the available 
income is one prepared to give for wheat? That will vary, but there comes a point 
beyond which they will not relatively deny themselves other things in order to take 
a little bit more wheat. Wheat consumption and sales do actually vary in accordance 
with price. I have a few notes here. During the year 1905-6, for example, the price 
of wheat at Liverpool was some four cents a bushel lower than in 1904-5, and the > 
importing world in that year took some fifteen million bushels more wheat than it 
did in the previous year. In 1906-7 they took thirteen million bushels more, but when 


the price went up the world’s shipments were seventy million bushels less than they 


were in: that year. Those were broken years, but in 1909-10, with the Liverpool 
price about $1.10 a bushel, importing countries took five hundred and _ fifty-six 
million bushels, and in the year that the ten-cent drop took place, they took six 
hundred and sixty-two million bushels, over one hundred million bushels more. When 
the price went back to approximately $1.10, they went back to five hundred and sixty 
million bushels, or approximately one hundred million bushels less, so with compara- 
tively few exceptions consumers purchase in accordance with price, a little bit more, 
or a little bit less. Now, it does not take very much of economy or diversion of cost 
to make a very important effect in the world’s market. . Europe grows a little over 
fifty per cent—that is with Russia producing—of the world’s wheat. During the 
five years before the war, an average of a little over eighteen hundred million bushels 
of wheat were imported from other countries than Russia and the Balkans, that is, 
outside of Europe altogether, three hundred million or four hundred million bushels, 
so that we may say that Europe consumes every year something like two billion and 
one hundred or two hundred million bushels of wheat. If the wheat consumers of 
Europe would deny themselves either one-tenth of a slice of bread or one-tenth of a 
bit of pastry made of wheat flour, the world could get along without any of the average 
surplus production of Canada at all for that year. It does not take much of a change 
to effect a very important change in the world’s conditions. Now, there is a certain 
exchangeable relation between wheat and other commodities. People will give up a 
certain proportion of what they have available in return for wheat, and beyond a 
certain limit they will not give more. If the price goes down with a certain propor- 
tion, they may take a lot more, and if it goes up they will take less. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: AN . 
Q. Does not that apply to a great many commodities?—A. I think it applies to 


a them all. {W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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By the Deputy Chairman: 
Q. It is the economic law?—A. It is the economic law, but I think Ae it applies 
as truly to wheat as to everything else. 


By Mr. Milne: 

-Q. I am not quite clear about the hedging performance. 'T ean quite understand 
that they hedge when they buy in the elevators, but when they sell wheat in July for 
October delivery, is there any risk in that, or have they a way of protecting them- 
selves?—A. A man who sells and who does not own wheat has no way of protecting 
himself; he is a pure speculator. We are talking not about hedging transactions at 
all; we have made a distinction between the hedging transaction and the pure specu- 
lator who may go into the market. 

Q. It is possible to carry on under those june contracts without any degree 
of risk whatever ’—A. With comparatively little risk. You cannot do°saway with it 
altogether, because you can never hedge and protect the premium on cash grain. 
But whenever the cash is in proper relation to the futures, you can protect yourself 
almost completely and there are very many, a very much larger proportion, of the 
total grain trade who try to avoid all possible risk and are pure merchants. 

Q. Is it sound economies for a body of men to step in between the producer and 
the consumer and say, “ Here, we are going to look after your stuff and assume ail 
risks;”’ a body of men that apparently are patriotic and have the farmers’ interests 
at heart, is it sound economics, or should the man who produces the wheat not get 
actually what it should bring? Jn other words, if something happened the market, 
should he not assume the loss instead of the middleman or the body that is in pe 
the producer and the consumer ?—A. If the producer could, he might do so; but ? 
seems perfectly clear to me that it is absolutely necessary that somebody distinc 
from the producer must act as middleman between him and the consumer. There 
is not possibility of grain being marketed direct from producer to consumer. It is 
utterly impossible. ; 

Q. You made the statement that the biggest part of the business doug’ in Winni- 


~ 


peg was a purely commission business A. Not purely commission, but purely a_ 


merehandizing business. 


Q. Is that not suficient? Why should you have to continue this snedulee : 


If I pay a cent or two cents or three cents or ten eents to take my wheat from my 


elevator at the siding and put it on the market—is that not sufficient?—A. That is 


what it amounts to, and what the speculator gets does not come out of you at all; 
it comes out of some other speculator. 


By Mr, Johnson: | 
Q. The witness says that it comes out of some other speculator. Where is it 


coming out of other speculators? They do not all lose money.. They must get down > 
to a solid foundation somewhere?—A. I am convinced that the pool getting smaller _ 


all the time has got to. be resupplied. Taking it as a whole, I am absolutely convinced 
that the speculator’ s pool runs into diminishment, due to the commissions which have 
to be paid. ‘ 


By the Deputy Chairman: 


@. There is a further crop of suckers its A father crop who keep supplying 


that pool. 
By Mr. Knox: 


Q. I think you will admit that the money made by the speculator comes off the ~ 
difference in the price received by the producer and the price paid by the consumer? — 


—A. No, sir, I do not think that at all. > 
Q. I fail to see it in any other way?—A. The consumer can buy. at ‘that price, 


and you get that price. At Fort William you can sell your wheat at that preie, and 
the consumer or his agent buys exactly at that price. There is nothing taken off. 
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By thie ete Chace 


Q, May I ask a question which has possibly clarify the situation? If one takes 
say a series of ten years in normal years, say prior to 1914, and establishes the average 
price paid to the producers of, Canada for the wheat which they produce during those 
ten years; and if one takes on the other hand for those ten years the average price 
paid by the importers into Liverpogl for Canadian wheat, would there be any greater 
difference than what it would ive 46 take the wheat from Canada to Liverpool, plus 
fair handling charges?—A. I think not, sir. 

Q. Could not those figures be provided? It seems to me that they would 
enormously help the Committee. 

Mr. Minne: You are speaking of the average year? 


The Deputy CHamrmMan: Take the average price of wheat for ten years prior to 
1914, so as to make it perfectly clear—your average price may run down as low as 
‘75 cents a bushel, but suppose we call it $1—then take the average price paid by the 
- Importers of wheat into Liverpool, by the people who bought Canadian, wheat at 
Liverpool, and the question I ask is would the difference of price be greater than 
what would be a fair charge made up of the transportation charges on the wheat from 
western ‘Canada to Liverpool, plus interest on the money invested on the wheat during 
the time of transport, insurance, and fair charges for handling? It would not be fair, 
-if you were paying five or six different commissions, but supposing you were paying 
one commission, what would be the result of that inquiry? Mr. Sales, would not that 
go to the very heart of the inquiry ? 

Mr. Sates: I did not hear your statement, sir. 


The Deputy CHarrMAN: Let me put my question again, because it seems to.sum 
up what you are driving at: Suppose we take the average price of wheat in Western 
Canada for the ten normal years before 1914. Suppose we take the price paid by 
importers, grain brokers in Liverpool for Canadian wheat during those ten years, 
* would we find the difference in price more than what would be justified by the costs of 
transportation, Insurance, interest on the money invested, storage, and a fair handling 
charge ? 

Mr. Saues: I think you would. You would have to find the amount of wheat 
delivered practically on each day, and the price the farmer actually received for that 
wheat. This averaging business is no good at all, because as that chart shows, and 
as Mr. Evans proved conclusively years ago when I heard him in Regina, our system 
of marketing is wrong, and he says in his own language that we delivered at a certain 
time more wheat to Great Britain than Great Britain was willing to take, and at the 
time when we are delivering 75 per cent of our wheat the price is low. The law of 
averages would be all right if there was a similar amount of wheat delivered on each 
day, but how can you average it when 75 per cent is down low? 


The Derury CHARMAN: Is not that the question, whether 75 per cent of it is 
low? I do not want to argue the matter, but tell us whether if those figures were 
obtained it would help us in arriving at a conclusion. 

Mr. Sates: I would commend you to Mr. Evans’ own: words. 

The Deputy CHARMAN: I presume Mr. Evans is thinking of the aphorism: 
“Oh that mine enemy would write a book,” 

Mr. Sates: Let us take Mr. Stewart’s statement— 

The Deputy CuairMAN: Are you going to argue something, or to ask a question? 
I would suggest that we have a couple of days set aside for argument. I think we 
had better postpone argument until we finish with the witnesses. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I heard a statement made this winter by a man who is aoneitnod to be 
something of a grain expert, to the effect that at one time during this winter if you 
é : [Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] 
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took the Liverpool price and Maieted the carrying chareens Rivers was a spvend af 12 
cents ?—A. I have never traced any conditions showing ee like that. | 
Q. You have traced some?—A. Oh, yes. 
- Q. To any great extent?—A. Very frequently. For a time I followed. it quite 
regularly. 
Q. What was the greatest spread you fonnd ive Ths varies according to freights 
and everything else. 
. Q. But if you take off the carrying charges Lo Mero very small; it is often 
difficult to figure out how the trade could have taken place. 
Q. When the Liverpool market is glutted, is there not a considerable spread /— ! 
A. Not very often. 
Q. What is the greatest you have known?—A. J have not those ficures hares and 
I would not like to say. That has never attracted my attention as indicating any 
margin that would be significant of anything. 
Q. You could not give the figures oye No. 


The Deputy CHamman: A farmer in my county quoted ‘the hae of an 
expert to me as follows: “An expert is just an ordinary man a long way from home.” 

The Wrrvess: In this chart I took the relationship that existed in the year 
1913-14 in Canada between wheat prices and the average of all wholesale commodities 
in Canada. Wheat was a certain price and other commodities on the average were a 
certain price, and at these relative prices wheat was exchanged according to the | 
quantities we had in that year. It is my opinion, as indicated by this chart, that 
probably wheat prices were relatively low in 1913-14, but in any case, taking that year . 
and putting them both at 100 per cent, they are in their normal, exchangeable relation- 
ship with wheat and other commodities. During the first year of the war other 
commodities tended upward on the average, but wheat showed all that excess inerease 
in percentage. Wheat came to the point where even the Allies had ample supplies, 
because we had that enormous crop in 1915, and the United States had a very large 
crop. Under those conditions you will see that wheat returned to its normal -relation- 
ship to other wholesale commodities. That was higher than this range of prices, but 
you will see that they straddle each other during that crop year. Then the scare of the 
submarines occurred, and other special war conditions, which drove up the prices of 
wheat, and it showed that excess margin over other commodities on the average. Then 
you have here (indicating) the Board of Grain Supervisors years, with the fixed price, 
and here your Wheat Board year with the price of $2.30. Jf that had been continued 
another month it would have brought them to what we describe as the normal relation- . 
ship. Owing to«the conditions outlined by Mr. Stewart with reference to the 
Minneapolis market, he increased his price, and there was in the Wheat Board year 
that excess margin as compared with other commodities. General commodities had 
been moving upward almost continuously during that period until May of 19920. 
At that time deflation began to take place, and the prices of all. commodities began 
to drop. General prices began to come down before wheat prices. That was owing — 
to special conditions and an abnormal, fictitious, unstable relationship between wheat, 
and other prices. Wheat was relatively scarce and relatively higher than the pride 
which, under normal conditions, people would purchase it at. ‘Tf general prices begin | 
to come down wheat must tend to come down until the exchangeable relationship is 
re-established between them. Largely owing to the peculiar condienee which have 
been outlined to you, in which the Alhed governmental commissions over-purchased — 
in April, May and June, with purchasers out of the market that decline in wheat was 
very sharp, and by December it had almost come ome. to the normal exchangeable ; 
relationship. i ut ‘s ie a le 


By Mr. Johnson Minaeiud) te ene 

Q. You mean December last?—A. No, a year ago; this is still 1920. When Nit’ 
prices are going up, if anyone purchases here and sells here he makes not only his ‘ 
(Mr. W. Sanford Evans.] i ; 
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“ haya hargin pane an excess coca When. pees are: going up tas ig nee 
nad. ey to excess S profit. Tf you via your tea at that time with Theos and 


| theoretically a tendency to some excess soak but ier was all. ia (indicating) 
i in addition. When you harvested the | erop of a year ago you put it in at cost, there, | 


- *h loss. That was not any different to Whae happened, MRE a at ae to every- 
o thady in the business at that time, but I want to point out that the working of the 
general forces, the resultant of all the influences that existed in the open market when | 
_ that charge took place‘did not even under those exceptional poet aone put vee 

‘s below what we call its normal Sieet it 


i By the Deputy Chairman: 
a Q. But wheat having gone up higher, the descent was Ae ra Yes: and 
that was an absolutely artificial elevation. It was caused by the-panie buying Ee the 


_ European commissions at the tail end of the last crop. They bought IS Ce in 
sight, and the drop was exceedingly severe. 


By Mr. Johnson (Monee 


a 
Bie 


: ~~ -Q«. It is very clear to me how you can get toa specific place with that dark line, — 
Bs “because it represents one commodity and a definite figure at which you can easily 
. arrive. I would like to know on what you base your calculations on the dotted line? 
You say the wholesale price of other commodities. Where was that price based ?— 
_ I took for that purpose the index number of 272 wholesale commodities as worked 
out by the Department of Labour; that is the only index we nan and it should be 
a pee onably satisfactory. | 


By Mr. Knox: 


vy 
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ee 


4 
a —Q. How do those two lines compare if you carried them on through another year 
ee Beene to chart) ?—A, Carrying that along, wheat remained above other prices 
a until last August, as compared with preiwar nies wheat last August stood at 115 
‘per cent instead of 100 per cent. At that time thexprice you realized might not have 
ae enabled you to buy as much as before the war of retail articles, because .retail prices 
? were lagging behind wholesale prices‘in coming down. Compared on a wholesale 
pe basis even last August it was 115 per cent. 
 Q. How about the end of the year?’—A. I am coming: to that, because we run 
into a serious condition which, however, is related to a world condition. To trace 
- the relationship in the United Kingdom market, which for ‘this purpose as well as 
for others may {be accepted as the dominating market, we have to go back to a year 
ago last November, when the industrial boom in every direction following the 
in Armistice ended. As you know, for many months following the Armistice there was 
extreme activity in every direction, and then following the Railway Strike in Great — 
‘ ‘Britain theré happened what has been described as a strike of purchasers and con- 
_ sumers, and there was a collapse in almost all values. Taking the London Tumes’ 
index numbers which distinguish foods of all kinds as a class from tthe main materials 
BY i of industry—in the latter class are included iron, copper, steel, tin, lead, coal, petro- 
_leum, wool, cotton, hemp, flax, jute—in November of 1920 fide were 276 per cent 
of pre-war prices on the average and materials were 265 per cent. That is, there 
i was only a fraction of percenitage of difference i in their relationship as compared with 
i pre-war times. But following the collapse of the industrial boom, one after the 
~ other of those raw materials suddenly dropped. Wool dropped, and Australia experi- 
enced extreme financial difficulties. Cotton dropped, and Egypt suffered as well as’ 
the southern States. Ores dropped, and also lumber. Everything came down with a 


_ rash, and when last August arrived we found that foods as a whole were 209 per cent 
: TW. Sanford Evans. ] 
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‘of their pre-war value nae materials were te 169 ; per cent The’ OES me ah 
‘dropped 40 points below food. They could not use those materials, largely because 
labour was too high, and labour was too high largely because foods were too high. If - 
there is anything in the normal exchangeable relationship between foods and the 
other main materials that are used by men, then you had there a fictitious and’ 
unstable relationship which had to be adjusted. During September and October 

~ foods collapsed exactly in the same way as these other materials collapsed before them, - 
and at the end of October foods were 175 per cent and materials 169 per cent, less 
than 6 points separating them; whereas 40 points had separated them two months 
before. Foods came down pretty nearly to the normal ‘exchangeable relationship. to 

_ which they must get in some way if trade is to take place normally. That took place 
in this chief and almost dominating market of the United Kingdom, and foods . 

suffered last; all foods came down at the same time. 


By Mr. Evans: ; | vet 
Q. When you say’ foods, do you mean wheat or flour ars Both wheat and cis 
are taken by the Times.» 
@. There has been no relation in of prices of wheat and flour during the last : 
year ?—A. The Times takes both wheat and flour and eggs and butter and all sorts 
of things that enter into foods; meats and everything of Seals kind are included. |” 


By Mr. Knox: 
Q. When you take materials, you take the raw ppodeEr. When you take food. 
should you not also take the raw product 2—A. I should. I am merely accepting the 
index as worked out by the Times. It is considered a pretty ee index, and it is 
the only one that happens to be available. 
Q. But I think that that is manufactured food ee 1—A. It aise the Panes 
- it does not take the animal on the hoof. . 


By Mr. Milne: — 
Q. How did you arrive at he normal relationship pol That is “ihe rela Genetee 

witch existed in 1919. | 
Q. Is it your opinion that that is the normal relationship that should have existed ? 
—A. I would not say in all respects, but that is what this is composed of. That is - 
taking the relationship in 1913 as 100, we have those changes taking place: Now what 
happened in western Canada was this: Our general prices in Canada as a whole were 
drifting down steadily somewhat like this and they continued to drift down.. Those - 
general prices in Canada were not seriously affected when wool dropped. Australia tgs 
was all tied up, but it had only a slight effect when iron dropped and when cotton ~* 
dropped. All those things one with the other, had only a comparatively slight effect 

at the time on our general prices. When nbs August, in September and October, 
that readjustment took place in the markets outside of Canada, our prices dropped 
below the line of the general prices in Canada, and at the end of October your bushel 

of wheat would, only purchase 74 per cent as much of the general commodities as it 
would purchase im the two years 1912-13 and \1913-14. Your cattle in October would 
only purchase 46 per cent as much at the general average of wholesale prices as they 
would have purchased’i in the two or three years before the war. ‘Your oats were down | 

to 68 per cent I think, and your hogs were not down quite so far. The main staples « 
«of the western country, and the produce of Canada as a whole had dropped below the — ‘hi 
- average of the prices in the country, and that diminution of purchasing power is what peg 
has been the matter with the farmers and with Canada the past few years. Now the 
general tendency is for those things gradually to readjust themselves, and that read- 
justment though somewhat slow has been going on. At the end of the month of March | - 
the wheat at the average price for the month of March would purchase 94-61 per cent 
as much goods at wholesale prices as they would have parched before the war. 

_ [Mr. W. Sanford Evans. ] hes 
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ae Q. But that is not fair ae Why Saat 

: Q. Go back to when we were getting only $1.25?—A. It went to 74: 6 in December, 
 %6-3 in January, 88-45 in February | and 94-61 in March, and at the highest price of 
- eash wheat it went back to 100 in purchasing ' power. 


By Mr. ‘Sales: 
Q. How does that help the man who sold his wheat in October and got only 80 
_ cents a bushel for it. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. I would like to ask a. | question— 


The Deputy CHairman: Mr. Sales has asked a question and I think that Me. 
Sanford Evans is going to try to answer it. 
The Witness: I would not know how to deal with Mr. Sales’ question because the 
prices I have taken in 1912-13 and in 1913-14 are the Fort William prices. I am tak- 
i. ing the same prices here and making a comparsion there. I do not know about the 
country position. 
 -Q. We will take the Fort William price at $1. 02 or at $1.07 at which many 
our farmers sold their whole season’s production—A. If they sold at that price in 
~ October they could not buy more than three-fourths of the quantity of goods which 
they could have purchased hbefore the war. 
_ Q. I would say about one-half—A. Taking the three main staples, the farmers 
. Paid not purchase two-thirds at that time, probably not more than that, of what they ‘ 
could have purchased before the war. There is no question about that condition, but 
as I say at the end of March, after the readjustment which has been taking place rail 
q the decline in other prices and the stiffening of wheat, you have wheat back to 94-61 
ig and oats back to 83-83. Cattle is still very low, at 64:05, and hogs are at 98-93. 


By Mr. Warner: 


 Q. I wanted to draw the attention of the witness to the fen that he has told us 
- that 92 per cent of the grain was harvested in four months?—A. Well, in six months; 
_ about 75 per cent would be marketed in four months. 

Q. He is now giving an illustration of what wheat would buy in March after it 
“had passed out of our hands altogether. I wish to give an illustration if it is per- 
missible. : 

The Deputy CuairmMan: We ought to try to finish with the witness and then argue 
on his evidence afterwards. It seems to me that that would be the better way to 
- proceed. If you have a direct question to ask, this is the time to ask it. 

Mr. Warner: I will defer my illustration until afterwards, but I would ask what 
percentage of wheat would be in the farmers’ hands when as you say the commodities 
had got so closely together ? 

The Witness: I have no direct evidence of what OSES of wheat in western 
~ Canada is still owned by the farmers. Some of it undoubtedly was at that time, 

and perhaps a fair proportion, but I have no figures. 


By Mr. Warner: 


Q. Would he have any marketable grain to speak of over and above what the 
country elevators would show?—A. Do you mean the surplus on the farm? 
‘ Q. Would there be a surplus among the farmers to geed the farms again, or 
would there be a surplus over and above that?—A. In the previous year, from the. 
beginning of March until the new crop began to come in, I think the farmers’ 
_ delivery from the farm approached 20,000,000 bushels. There may not have been 
that much this year; I cannot tell. But there would be some surplus on the farms 
. P [W. Sanford Evans.] 
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certainly, and the farmers oa own some in ties country slevnterck aaa some in 
the terminals. But taking the whole visible supply, and not counting what was on — 
the farms, as compared with last year’s visible supply, the purchasing power of wheat 
in western Canada this year was greater than it was in Canada the year before. 
That is the first encouraging sign that I have seen during the past six months. — 
Q. What benefit would the farmer get when it was not his wheat any more?— | 
A. If it was not his wheat, he would not get the benefit, but some of his neighbours 
might benefit, and he might get something indirectly. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In regard to oats, unless they have risen much in price since I lett, I tink 
the price was 20 cents a bushel. What percentage could 20 cents per bushel buy ?— 
A. I do not know about the 20-cent price. I was taking the Fort William — “price 
during the two years. Twenty cents would not buy very much. 

_ Q. Did you give the prices covering last March?—A. Yes. 

-Q. I am not eure, but I think that in the country about 20 cents a puehen would 
be the price of oats——A. During the month of March the average was 49. 5. uae 


By Mr. Brown: ah, 

Q. Basing those estimates on the Fort William prices, is the comparison fair 
when you take into account the great increase in the freight rates? The proportion 
which a man is receiving on a farm to-day is not what it was.—A. That is very 
probable. J am not making any argument, I am not arguing that now the farmer 
is ‘relatively well off even with those prices compared with what he was before, 
taking all conditions into consideration. 'I am merely dealing with general world 
conditions which must affect the price of our grain. Of all your other commodities, | 
which in one way or the other form the basis of the purchasing power of the world 
_ which consumes your wheat, they can only give in exchange a certain proportion for 
your wheat, and your wheat has to come into an exchangeable relation with other 
commodities. And if any of the conditions, such as have prevailed, do prevail, all those 
other things drop. Those things have to come together, and if one does not come 
up, the other has to come down. That has occurred in two violent movements, one 
in the fall of 1920, and the second one in September and October of last year; and 
those changes took place outside of Canada altogether before they showed their 
effects here. They affected everybody’s food. In the United Kingdom food: was the 
last to come down, and it never came down near to. other things. Here, owing to 
the conditions of this country, our general prices were slow to feel the effects of 
those drops in the main staples in other countries. Our foods dropped low and did 
paralyze the purchasing power of the farmers in this. country, and the business of | 
this country. There is no question about it, and there is no one who realizes the 
situation at all who does not appreciate all the earnestness which has been put into 
the representations made in that respect. It was when I first noticed that change — 


in the relationship, and became convinced that serious consequences would follow, 


that I started to work out these index numbers, and I have kept them up ever since. ) 
There is a slight improvement. The farmers’ condition is not normal even yet, but — 
the conditions are gradually tending with those great forces to modify and remove 
the extreme of disability which was created at that time. Now those three points 
were in my mind particularly as possibly being of some assistance to this Com- 
mittee in considering the local problems: first, to show how the. world system does 
distribute wheat and why; how it takes and distributes it; in the second place, how 
the great world’s conditions tend to create basic prices and adjust them and adapt 3 
them to the quantities that exist; and then third and most important that wheat 
has a relationship to other things, that it must be exchangeable, and that it ean only 
be exchangeable in a certain relationship. That applies to tage things outside the 
[W. Sanford Hyans.] ; a ee 
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wheat noble Migseen? If cn) ities ae away from ne ey Bice wheat is 
at, or if they soar above it, wheat will in time seek its adjustment and must do so. 


By Hon. A “Motherwell: 
-Q. Had a Wheat Board compulsory or otherwise es in ton Yast Sep- 


ey 


tember or October during the headlong rush which we all remember, do you, think 


ae it would have had any appreciable effect of steadying up that tendency?—A. I think 
4 ‘not. I do not think it would have had any appreciable effect. Every country 
& suffered from it. Australia at that time had a Wheat Board, and its Wheat Board 
ts was in full operation until the 30th of November, and yet sae velit i prices collapsed 
in the same way. 

4 Q. Supposing that every exporting Ete had complete ee of their output; 
4 take the Argentine, Australia, the United States and ‘Canada, and possibly India; if 
' they had complete control of their output could they have acted in collusion? I pre- 
sume they could have kept up the price?—A. They would not have sold much wheat. 
as Q. For a while?—A. Of course, anyone with Governmental powers ‘can force up 
the price, but the higher your price goes, the smaller becomes the class of consumers 
i m who will take it. Your problem always is to dispose of whatever quantity is produced 
_ in that year. That is the world’s problem, to get people to take it. You cannot compel 
_ the consumer, no Government could dictate to everyone of the hundreds of millions 


= and such a proportion of your total amount. They cannot do that. Unless the people 
take it, you cannot dispose of what you have to sell. Wheat Boards, if they existed 
in all countries, could force a high price for wheat, but they ‘could not sell the crop. 


By an hon. Member: 


_ besides wheat, and there are many hundreds of millions in the world who never eat 


pip noet, but a very slight change in regimen would make a big difference to the export- 
ing countries. 


By the Deputy Chairman: ' : 
Q. The consumption of oatmeal porridge might considerably decrease. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


“a Q. Would it be possible and could “i ibe reasonably Non tonanieiae: that the Wheat 
Boards of Australia, the Argentine, Canada and other countries would all co-operate 
__ raise the price?—A. I would think it ‘would be extremely difficult to bring about 
a effective co- operation, and. it is my opinion that no matter what ‘co-operation they 
te effected, they could not compel the consumer. 


: ee By the Deputy Chairman: 


QQ. It would also be an interesting question of ethics as to how far the countries 
- who had large exportable surpluses of wheat to sell would be justified in forming a ring 
a for the purposes of forcing the countries who needed wheat to eat to pay a higher 
- price. 


t 


- By: Mr. Millar: 


te should too readily and too rapidly press their wheat on to the British market as long 
as their supply lasts, does not that affect the price in all the wheat exporting countries 
of the world to a certain extent?—A. I believe that everything tends to affect the 
4 market. The law operates even locally as well as generally. My point is that there 


; lw. Sanford Evans.] | 


wheat. A lot of people would sacrifice a great deal rather than eat without some 


rs Q. If, Mr. Evans, in any one year any one of the great wheat rrowing countries 


are so many correcting factors. If one gets too weak and its prices pet down, there 


_ who use wheat flour and say you must eat so much, or you must give in exchange such | 


& 


Q. Would not the people have to eat?—A. There are a great many things to eat 
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are so many that buy; they put all their purchasing hedges in it and it tends to raise ~ 
that. Temporarily there is a slight effect, but under the world system as it is organ- i 
ized they never get very extreme. 
-  Q. But the effect is there?—A. Both ways, and slight delays would tend to affect 
at, 

By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I would not urge for a Wheat Board in this or any other country to increase 
the cost to the consumer, but I would like your answer to the question put by the 
Chairman, a little while ago as to the cost of handling. | The ‘Chairman’s question 
related to the price to the producer as compared with the price in the Old Country. 
Would you care to state your opinion as to whether there has been more than a fair 
margin of handling charges together with transportation ?—A. On the whole, in my 
opinion, the margin has been small. It varies at times, of course; but I believe that 
the general conditions and competition tend to keep that on the whole pretty narrow. 


By Mr. ‘Millar: 


Q. Does that cover transportation across the lake, and also insuranee?—A. Yes. 
Q. Could not that be lowered?—A. If you can lower any one of the factors that 
enter into cost— 


By Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. The poverty of Europe is a big factor?—A. Yes. 
Q. The need is there, but the ability to pay is not?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Milne: | 
Q. You have displayed a remarkable grasp of the situation. I understand from 
your remarks that you are opposed to the principle of centralized selling. Will you 
sum up concisely your reasons why, in your opinion, the Wheat Board would not 
operate to the best interests of Canada as a whole?—A. I had not thought of attempt- 
ing to sum up the case. I stated at the beginning hat it was my conviction, after 
very careful consideration, that the balance of economic argument was against the 
re-establishment of the Wheat Board. The Wheat Board might or might not succeed 
in accomplishing much that has been claimed for it, but as I see it, under the condi- 
tions in the world, there could be no assurance, nothing that would render it inevitable 
that a Wheat Board could make any net saving to the farmer in price. They might 
or might not succeed in getting on the average a little more of the higher points 
and a little fewer of the lower in the year. J am convinced that a Wheat Board 
eould not alter the world’s basic price, and it might or might not in some cases get a 
little bit more. Then as regards the cost of marketing, I see no reason why a Wheat 
Board could make any saving, because the costs are moderate and the Wheat Board 
could. not do without the machinery that now exists. In any case, the margin in 
_ whieh savings could be effected is narrow. There is not very much field for them to 
‘operate in. Under. those conditions, when the possibility of gain is small, the balance 
is turned by the effects and dangers of attempting to displace the whole system on — 
which our society is organized to-day, and our civilization built up, with a different 4 
system which substitutes combination and monopoly with bureaucratic direction for — 
the free play, under some regulation, of individual initiative and enterprise. One — 
of the important points which weighs heavily with me is the regulation of production — 
and supply. Iam convinced, sir, that quantity makes price. It ought to, theoretically, 
and the effects seem to me clearly to prove that quantity makes price. If you. want a 
higher price basic level it will only come about either when you stimulate or increase — 
consumption, which might possibly be stimulated in many ways, or when you decrease 
or regulate production. When you get quantity once in the world, price Is going to " 
be made during the time that that quantity is in the world, which is in conformity 
with the relationship between that quantity and the. factor of dere 
(W. Sanford Evans.] 
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By Mr. Millar: F 


Q. Which price are you speaking of, he price to the consumer or the nines 
price!—A, The price to the consumer, the world basic price, which we find nearest 
to the consumer. You can over- produce any particular article. I do not think it is 
possible that there can be over- -production in general. This world has never yet pro- 
duced enough of all kinds of articles to give a satisfactory share to every human being, 
but it is very easily possible to over-produce any one class of articles; that is, to pro- 
duce them out of relationship to the other classes so that people will not exchange these . 
other things for the balance that is left because it is too much. If that is true at all, 
it is true of foodstuffs, and perhaps more so than in the case,of certain other things, 
because you and I can only eat a certain quantity. If we over- -indulge at one time 
we shall under-consume at some future time. If this statement is true of foodstuffs 
in general, it is particularly true of some certain kind of food, because tastes vary. 
Theoretically, it is easily possible to over-produce wheat and to produce, it in such 
quantities that people will not exchange for it enough to give the producer a satis- 
factory return for all he has produced. How are we going to tend to maintain that 
adjustment? JI am quite certain that no bureaucracy can ever regulate production, 
even a world-wide bureaucracy. It would involve giving instructions to every indivi- 
dual producer as to how many acres he should plant and how many bushels he should 
raise, and the multitude of contingencies that would arise would make it absurd to 
expect any satisfactory result. You could not do it, but if you could you would not, | 
as producers, stand for it. Furthermore, it would be too slow. It would take a year 
or two before you could find out exactly what you had had the previous year, how 
much was eaten and where it was grown. You could never catch up with bureaucracy 
in the matter of production. You want something that would act more promptly 
and more directly than any bureaucratic system could, and it seems to me that that } 
‘is supplied in the open market system, because every consumer is, by the price he 
- pays or the-price he refuses to pay, or the counter-offer he makes every day all over the 
world, registering his opinion of the exchangeable value of wheat at that time. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. You have compared world prices of grain with other commodities, but you 
have overlooked from beginning to end the price paid to the farmer. We do not hope 
to raise the world’s prices by means of the Wheat Board, but we hope to affect a 
saving between the farmérs’ price and the export price, and even if you could say 
that there is no margin there, I cannot see the objection to the Wheat Board. T want 
to point out to you that the farmer here is in exactly the same position as those 
sellers of wheat were who put their cargoes on the Liverpool market before they made 
a contract. That is the position we are in, and I feel, with all deference to yourself, 
that you have missed the very point that the farmer has in mind, the saving in the 
cost between the farmer’s wagon and the export price?—A. I am not quite sure as to 
what you would include there. Do you mean you would have preferred me to base 
this discussion on street and track prices instead of\ Fort William, or what? 

Q. The price the farmer gets in the country 2A. That would be either street or 
track. 

Q. Yes?—A. If I had been prepared I should have been quite glad to take the 
discussion on that basis, too, but I have not got a list of the street prices here, and 
I took the available ones of Fort William. 


Mr. JoHnson (Moosejaw): Mr. Evans’ argument on the general economic situ- 
ation has proved wonderfully instructive, but he himself admits that the thing has 
got out of relationship. We want to get it back into relationship. His expert advice 
is splendid in theory. It is just like a school in domestic science, if you want to learn 
how to cook, go there and learn; but if you want to get a good square meal, go home. 


Wirness: In my mind I had not wandered. 


[W. Sanford Evans.] 
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By the Deputy Chairman: Rah nee ; ti, ea 
Q. When you have concluded your: remarks you might answer Ae. as ohnson’s sr 
observation ?—A, Yes. — | | 


By Mr. Sinineooee 


Q. We will agree that the situation exists. What shall we do to remedy Py sth : 
I believe that the ordinary natural forces will bring about that adjustment as quickly 
as it would come in other ways, and it is not necessary even for this readjustment in — 
- these exceptional circumstances to go outside of the ordinary laws any more than 
Europe should decide to go out to meet the extreme Se in connection with the 
question of exchange. 

@. In other words, you believe that a continuation of the resent system will soon 
adjust matters?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Warner: We would like this adjustment immediately. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is it not possible for wheat to go above the level of other prices to which you 
have referred on that chart, and yet the farmer raise grain at less than .cost?—A. 
You. mean it comes down here (indicating) ? 

Q. The prices at the very time when the wheat line is above the other one. He - 
should be doing pretty well, and yet he would be producing those oats and wheat at 
less than cost?—A. That man ought not to be in the wheat farming business. 

Q. That is where he is now?—A. Yes, because this process is still going on, and . 
every time he increases his costs there (indicating) he sells down here. He cannot 
help losing at this stage. 


_ The Deputy CuairmMan: As we are not going to sit again until Thursday I think 
we should permit'the witness to proceed without interruption for five minutes. 


2 


¥ 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, the price every consumer pays or declines to pay is 1 
a ; : ff 
direct message to every producer, and you get that every day over the wires. If you 
cannot produce at the prices which the world’s consumers are prepared to take wheat 
for, you. should not be in the wheat farming business. As has been said earlier, we 
must bring our costs of wheat production down if we expect to stay in the wheat pro- 
ducing and wheat exporting business. The world’s system has worked fairly well with 
- fluctuations, despite changing conditions of climate. The world’s production of wheat 
has increased and has never yet in all these centuries for any long period of time been © 
found altogether unprofitable. There has been a relationship maintained, and be 
it departs for a year or two it tends to.be brought back to a relationship which gives — 
a return that has fairly well satisfied hundreds of thousands of wheat-producers. If : 
you substitute that system for a system which makes the farmer who has low costs 
or who is in a position of advantage carry the farmer who is on the margin of produc- — 
tion or below it, you run a grave danger of letting that system carry him along on 
the backs of those who are well situated until you may find that every man in Canada — 
is below the margin in which wheat can be produced at a profit. I can see no systém © 
of a bureaucratic character which obscures from the individual the direct relationship — 
of price to cost that will not incur grave danger. That argument alone would out- 
weigh with me anything but the clearest possible demonstration of an enormous 
temporary saving for the farmers in connection with their business. 


‘ By Mr. Sales: 


Q. In spite of all that, New Zealand, which is one of the most progressive coun-_ 
tries in the world, is doing the very thing which you say is no’ good, both in connection. 
with its wheat and its meat?—A. New Zealand’s system of control will last until 
March, 1923. During that time the Minister of Agriculture or the commission the 
concerned is going to purchase at a guaramteed price the total New Zealand crop. wont Te 
- Zealand is the only part of the world, with some slight exception in the case of the? 

[W.. Sanford -Evans.] 


te > ae 
} 


& 


Ds Seandinavien countries, hat hes any sa of direc tedanel boil over ‘anything, 
Their meat problem is entirely different from their wheat problem, — In December | 


 Jast the Premier of New Zealand, as I remember it, outlined his meat scheme and 


what it was hoped to accomplish a it. He stated definitely at that time that there 


ae was no expectation that they would materially affect the price of meat. He said 


a8 


there might be some slight effect in stabilizing prices, but, the situation in New 


Zealand was that they were shipping from a large number of dilerait ports, and the 
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meats were not graded. Drovers sent their cattle and had them slaughtered at a 


great many different ports, ‘and a vessel carrying meat would call at one port and get 
a load, and there would be two or three classes in each section. That vessel would 


- go to another port in New Zealand and get some more, and they would sail all around — 


the coast, pick up a load and start for the United Kingdom. The proposition was 


to limit the number of ports at which shipment would take place, in the first place, 
so as to concentrate the shipments. Then they decided to put in a system of grading 
so that the cargoes could be loaded on the vessel according to grade and not according 
to a lot of different consignments.% There were those two savings in New Zealand and 
when it came to London there were similar savings to be made for the handling and | 


storing in London. The Premier of New Zealand admitted that they might save 
between a penny and a penny and a half a pound in those ways, but he expressly 


stated that it was not intended to have any particular influence on prices. What 
New Zealand is trying to accomplish in meat, we have in. wheat. We have grading, ) 


we have bulk handling, the most economical and simplest system of handling in the 


world. This New Zealand meat scheme is an iene to get for meat what you have | 
- already got for wheat. | 
) Mr. Mackay: At a former meeting I idee on that the Sub-Committee were © 
- authorized to get information which would be offered to us by Mr. Evans not only 


with regard to New Zealand, but to Australia, Have we got that information ? 
The-Depury Crairman: We have conferred meh the tae officers and have got 


‘some further information from them. | 
| Mr. Mackay: We have ‘had a good deal of information on that ae during the 


last three or four days in the newspapers. 


The Deputy Cuairman: The Sub- Committee has not yet prepared this report. . 


‘We hope to have it for the next meeting of the Committee. Now, I think there is 
nothing left for us to do but express our thanks to Mr. Evans for his interesting 


and exhaustive treatment of the subject. I am sure we are all grateful to him. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 4th, at 11 0’ clock a.m. 


ie 


| URSDAY, May 4, as 
eater 1929) : 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
E ; | | bie Tuurspay, May 4, 1922. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock, a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 
Piecit: Messieurs ‘Baldwin, Boivin, Boucher, Bourassa, Brethen, Brown, Caldwell, 
‘Carruthers, Chew, Clifford, Déchéne, Dents (Joliette), Desaulniers, Desrochers, Evans, 
_ Fafard, Fontaine, Forke, Forrester, Fortier, Fournier, Gauvreau, Good, Hatfield, Jelliff, 
& Johnson (Moosejaw), Jones, Kennedy (Cleneares and Stormont), Knox," Lanetét, 
a Lapierre, Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacLean (Prince), MeConses, McCrea, 
_ McKay, McKillop, McMaster, McMurray, Maleolm, Millar, Milne, Morin, Mureicon . 


»” 
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mond, Robinson, Sales, Savard, Saou Senn, Sexsmith, Sinclair (Oxford), Sinclair 
~ (Queen’s P.E.I.), ‘Stein, Stevens, Stewart (Humbolt), Sutherland, Thurston, Tolmie, 
_ Warner and Wilson. 


The Chairman read the letter from Mr. F. O, Cornell and the telegram from 
z| Mr. F. W. Riddell which appear in the minutes of evidence. . 


i oa saad = 
7, = 


On motion of Mr, Johnson, seconded by Mr. Tolmie the bonane oF the sub-com- 


is ' mittee appointed to confer with the law officers of the Crown and grain experts, yi 
Be received and ordered to be printed in the minutes of qvidence of to-day. 
3 On motion of Mr. Evans it was ordorad 


~~ That Mr. FF, W: Riddell be notified that the Conimntce would ee him on 
perocsday, ie ninth. 


= Shae 


o 


insiok of Mr. McMaster it was ordered 

That the Resolutions and Correspondence on the table of interest to the Com-. 
€ mittee, be taken as read and incorporated in the minutes of evidence of to-day. 

ae ’ On motion of Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. Johnson, it was ordered 


e That Messieurs Warner, Stansell and McKay be a sub-committee to collect; 
é _ examine and tabulate the Resolutions sent to members of the Committee and tot 


: Committee Oren at one o'clock, p-m., to meet on Tuesday, May rhe! at 
* eleven o’clock, a.m. 

ean | «» ARTHUR GLASTER, 

aS * Clerk to Committee. 


_ Morrisey, Motherwell, Munro, Ouimét, Papineau, Prévost, Pritchard, Raskin. Ray- ~ 
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a | Satie Room 421, fing 4 | oe 
Riya House or Caan | 
- Tuurspay, May 4, 1922. 


The Select Standing Committee on oe Colonization met Pima eB Ze 
o’clock a.m. the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: I have here a telegram from Mr. Riddell: 


“Sorry unable to appear before Agricultural _ Committee. earlier owing to 
sickness. Am able now to get about and if necessary would be glad to appear. 
Wire me latest date. Would like to defer it if possible for another few days — 
to enable me to get into better condition but will come whenever you desire. _ 


| (Sed.) F. W. Ruwvett.” ; 
(Discussion Followed). : 


Ns CuairMaN: I will read this letter from Mr. Cornell: se 
“April 27th, 1922. 
ap W. Kay, Eezq., ee ay 
Chairman, Committee on Rote liars and Colonization, 
Room 457, House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir:— Rg Ne 


In reply to request made by S eibes of your Committee, we beg to place 
_ before your Committee the sol Rans information: 
TRACK PRICES (oasis 
These are track prices as paid by millers located at Rasen and Medicine 
Hat for One Northern Wheat delivered to the mill: alee k 


~ Medicine Hat— 


Oct. 31 Nov. 30. _ Dec. 31 
1919 $2.08 | $2.08 | $2.58 
1920 2.104 Ate Si pags Tae a pent 
19214 982 gic MUL OBS. ay! ae a is 
Saskatoon— . . Fake 
1919 $2.08 $2085) ok, OE Se ee 
1920) - 2.11 1.49 Bags bs) 
1921 : 95 He te 1.00 pie 1 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices given Ralow are the list prices in effect at Medicine Hae and Sees 
toon on corresponding dates and are the net cash price f.o.b. the mill in 98lb, Jute, 


bags: | 2 . 
Medicine Hat— | f 
, e, Oct. 31 Nov. 30, Dec. 31 Na, ee 

‘ “1919 $5.10 ee eB aD: $6.22 

1920 — : 5.724 Re 8) ere ry ee oe ER 
199% 4. 3.25 . 8.25 ' 3.80 * eS 
Saskatoon— NAGE RA a Mescot a aea Pa aa 
1919 | fs GBB GRAB) Mo TOR iN a 
1920 5.724 emer Se Maeten rept Sy ohn 


1921 8.30 B80: oh Sait 


1920 and 1921 are for Standard Second Patent Flour as this grade is the only grade wy 
now on the market which compares with the Government Standard of 1919.” AN ae xu 


, we th J 
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Cia Hews ied into connidern en the price of flour, there must of necessity 
be poneidened: the price of bran and shorts. For every one dollar decrease in 
mill feeds per ton a corresponding advance of 24c. per barrel must be made on 
Bele flour or vice versa. We quote below prices on bran and shorts in dollars per 


3 ‘ ton packed in 100-pound jute bags: 

a Medicine Hat— | 

a Nye eee Oct. 31 Noy. 30 Dec. 31 

¥ * Bran Shorts Bran Shorts Bran Shorts 


1919.) 2... $40 00. B50 00 $40 00 $50 00 $37 00 $44 00 
WQVGA OO 2 Ae OD: 786 00 41:00." 83.00: 85 00 
WIS ie kh. hOsO ber OO! © AT 00-19. 06. 19 000 OE 00 


a SAE, 


Saskatoon— : : 
WOO ree 2 40500 80 00 .* 4000 50-00 - 88: 00:7) 45.00 
DADO i ele ala 0s ee OO, Oo OO 242, 00): 34 OO... 86. 00 
BE a. a ts) Sokeh Uae eRe eh OU ko Aho LO OOK 2 Ot) 


5 Seam ate 


* 
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by the mill located at these points and millers who are located at outside points 
must meet these prices to do business. The reverse also applies. There seemed 
to be some misunderstanding on this point. b 


In answer to a further request, we are quoting below flour prices at 
Montreal. These are the net cash price per bag packed in 98-pound jute bags 
‘ and for purposes of uniformity 1919 quotations are on Government Standard 
iD Flour and 1920 and 1921 ate for Second Patent Flour: 


ee ean ae cae 


Pteke Se 


en 
at 


Bd" Mu eae 
a Bach: Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Dec. 31 
ALU IRR heey Ae MR RRA 22 OG SA SEE atk, tae Stee $5 45 $6 574, 
1920... tite hs pha ano Ue 5 25 4) 5 15 
1921. M3 NAC es gies U: 3 45 3 45 


Bran ad Sis rN on re same dates were as follows :— 


Montreal— 


Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Dec. 31 
-Bran Shorts Bran Shorts Bran Shorts 


1919.. .. J... $45 00 $52 00 $45 00 $5200 $45 00 $52 00 
et 1 Sy ae 40. 00 45 00 40 00 42 00 40 00 42 00 
Bet PO ee pty ie tie ike! Oak OD 23 00 23 00 25 00 26 00 28 00 


’ COST OF MANUFACTURE 


- With regard to the cost of manufacture we quote here below the actual 


- truly representative of the average commercial mill: 


September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920, $1.19.68 per barrel, 196 pounds. 
September 1, 1920, to August 31, 1921, $1.00.72 per barrel, 196 pounds. 


Note— 42 

1. Wages and salaries practically the same in both years. If any dilfer- 
ence slightly higher in 1920-21. / ; 

2. Production in 1920-21 was 71,329 barrels | over 1919 20, 
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The prices quoted above both on flour and feeds are the list prices in effect. 


wa qe eee aunts. cost per barrel of a 1,500-barrel mill which, in our opinion, is © 


ra 
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3. Costs do hee include cost of containers, ‘These ae are derived from. 
the following:—%- > 1 eae : ‘ 

. General expense. 

. Management, office and mill wages. 

. Selling. 

Power. : 

. Interest and exchange. — 


or F oF be 


. Insurance. 

. Depreciation. / 
. Bad debts. 

. Bond interest. 

. Preferred stock interest. — 


co CO =I OD 


= 
—) 


We would like to refer you to the independent audit made of the mills in 
1918 by the Department of Labour in which the finding of their investigation \_ 
which covered a period of five years conclusively proves that the profit per — 
barrel on flour was less than 2} per cent. ‘Competitive conditions at present 


_ are if anything more keen. 


In closing we would like to. place this Association on record as objecting 
very strongly to the insinuation made by members of your. Committee that we 


are attempting to evad¢ answering questions. We have absolutely nothing to 


hide and are thoroughly prepared to answer any question within reason pro- 
vided sufficient time is given. - As an Association, we keep absolutely no record 
of wheat prices or flour prices and it was therefore necessary to get this infor- 
mation by telegraph. We regret very much delay in placing this information 
before you, and trust that oe delay will not inconvenience you in any way. 


“ Yours very truly, . | : 
: : (Sgd). F. C, CORNELL, | i 


8 e cretary. 
6. 


The Cuamman: Have you the report of the sub- Committee tende, Mr. J ohnson? — 
Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): (Reading) : ce oseaat Bae, (cs ; 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 


Composed of Mr. R. M. Johnson, Chairman; Hon. ss oe Tolmie ne Mr. 
A. R. McMaster, to Agricultural Committee. 


ae 


Your Committee begs respectfully to report: 


4 


i 
1. That your Committee were appointed on the 24th day of ‘April; 1992, “J 
“with authority to confer with the law officers of the Crown and experts in ‘ 
the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, and : 
such others as it may deem advisable to ascertain to ‘what extent the Canada © 
Wheat Board or other national Wheat marketing. system, compulsory or other- | 
wise, may be established by this Parliament, with or without supplementary — 
provincial legislation, and to report their findings to this Committee”. 


2. That your Committee submitted to the peeus Minister of nears the q 
following same k : 


eae by the Federal Bases and by the several provinces of the Deana 


a 


to create a Canadian Wheat sass with powers identical ese that created ; 
in 1919? — . Oo eee ae. 


rt 
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2. What powers must he given to das a. eC ne the Federal Power, 
ana what from the Provinces? 


a, What would: the extent of such powers fo fertoriliy 


3. That your ‘Committee, accompanied by ‘Mr. James Stewart, waited upon 
the Deputy Minister of Justice and had the advantage of a personal conference 
with him on the points raised, and we also received from him a copy of his 
Memorandum under date of the 28th April, 1922, submitted by him to the 
Minister of Justice. This Memorandum is in the following terms: 


Referring to my memorandum of the 14th instant with regard to the pro- 
posed re-establishment of the Canadian Wheat Board, the following additional 
questions have now been submitted for my consideration :— 


1. Is it possible from a legislative standpoint through legislation 
passed by the Federal Power and;by the several Provinces of the Dominion 
to create a Canadian Wheat Board with powers identical with that created 
in 19192 

2. What powers must be given to such a Board from the Federal Power, 
and what from the Provinces? 

3. What would the extent of such powers be, territorially? 


As to the first question, I would answer theoretically in the affirmative. 


. As to the second: question, I am of the opinion that Parliament may con- 
stitute a Board for the purpose of trading in wheat throughout the Dominion, 
and it may I think confer upon the Board such capacity as any: one of the 
King’s subjects possesses to contract, buy and sell, transport, account, and 
otherwise to exercise such powers as may be necessary or useful for the purpose 
of acquiring any wheat produced in the country which the proprietors may be 
~willing to dispose of and upon such terms as may be agreed or otherwise legally 
authorized; also to market the wheat and to receive and account for the pro- 
ceeds. The capacity and power with which such a Board may be endowed by 
Parliament are of a voluntary character and do not include the authority which 
the former Board possessed to impose its will compulsorily upon the proprietors 
either in the way of forcing sales or fixing prices. 


The Board thus constituted would be subject to its transactions locally to 
the laws of the respective provinces in which it might operate, and the legis- 
latures of these provinces, having exclusive authority over property and civil 
rights and matters of a merely local or private nature, could in my opinion, 
each within its own provincial limits, provide means by which the wheat pro- 
duced in the proyinces might be acquired by the Board, and whereby the price 
or compensation might be regulated in conformity with the requirements of 
the Board. It may be suggested for example that a provincial enactment 
forbidding the sale of wheat except to the Beard, and providing that sales 
should be governed by the terms prescribed or stipulated by the Board, would 
be effective to enable the Board to acquire all. the wheat grown in the province 
which would be offered for sale. 

As to the third question, the teritorial extent within which the Board 
might exercise its powers would be governed by its constitution, and they 
might extend to the whole Dominion, or to any two or more of the provinces. 

While in my opinion it is thus constitutionally not impossible by the 
exercise of the respective legislative powers of the Dominion and the province, 
each within its own sphere, to establish a Board having the capacity and 
coerciye powers which the Canadian Wheat Board possessed, I express no 
opinion as to the practicability of the project. 
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4, That dibdenoetly your Coumiues waited aie Mr. Newcombe and 
submitted to him the following question :— 

“To what extent may the use of terminal Siecirwass or aisvaben Lenten 
in provinces, other than those passing legislation supplementing the proposed 
Federal legislation, be acquired by the Wheat Board that it is proposed to 
establish ? 

| . That in conference concerning this gueeton we intimated that’ the 
“use” referred to in the first line of this question was to be interpreted as - 
exclusive use. The view verbally expressed to us by the Deputy Minister was 
that the use of elevators owned by the Dominion could be exercised in any 
manner whatever by the Dominion Government: that as to privately owned 
elevators such could be declared works for the general advantage of Canada, 
and when so declared would fall under Federal jurisdiction. a, 

In conclusion, the Deputy Minister expressed the view that by legislation 
passed partly by the Dominion and ea by the ie it was legally pos- 
sible to control: 

(a) The acquisition of all wheat raised in any provinces passing such 
legislation ; | 

(b) The storing of the wheat so acquired in country elevators; 

(c) The storing of such wheat in terminal elevators even though those 
elevators be situated in provinces 2g than those passing laws for the com- ‘ 
pulsory acquisition of wheat; 

(d) All export and import trade in wheat and Whelt products. 

The whole respectfully submitted. ae 

(Sgd.) KR. M. JOHNSON, 
Dy fe ‘TOLMIE. 
«6 ALR. McMASTER. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I move that the report of the Sub-Committee be — 
received.” ye \ wie : 
Hon. Mr. Toitmir: I second the motion. (Carried.) 7, sy 


(Diseussion followed.) 


Mr. Evans: I move that the Clerk of the Committee be teu to wire ae 
Riddell that the Committee would like to hear him on Tuesday next. 


Mr, SAEs: Might we go on with the correspondence in the meantime? — * 
The Cuamman: Yes. Some of.the correspondence ‘which I have received is quite 5 


lengthy. Is it the desire of the Committee that it should be read or that it should 
be accepted and printed in the minutes of to-day’s proceedings ? 


Mr. McMaster: I suggest that the correspondence be printed in the nies Of Ne 
the proceedings, thus affording every member of the Committee an opportunity GE! See 
reading it. \ cnt’ 

The CHairMAN: Is it the wish of the Committee that these letters be taken ¢ as, tae 


read and printed in the minutes of to-day’s proceedings ? . 


Agreed to. 


‘ 

| 4 

(The following Soletedbondenes was taken as read in accordance with suggestion i ; 

of Mr. McMaster.) a 
‘WorpsworTH, SAsK., March 18, 1922, 


4 


“Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons, Ottawa. a e : 
“Dear Sir,—Now that the matter of the re-instatement of the Canada Wheat em 

Boards is to be considered by your Committee, I would like to submit the following: for — 

your consideration. 


hs Care, Mh of ; i ™ 
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ie First, the Moines tebe: the Pte ee Counail ‘of Agriculture which presented 
_ the case for the Board only represents a small fraction of the farmers of this provinée, 

_ and while probably a majority of farmers favour its re-establishment there is a strong 
ae minority that are absolutely opposed to it for the following reasons: | 


yin Ba Gc deprives: the farmer of the right of property in the product of his - 
a labour, and is against all our ideas of democracy. It is ultra vires the 
a Dominion Parliament, and will no doubt be declared so when it is tested out, 
my which it undoubtedly will be if again instituted. 
ne x _ “ (2) Because we had no say in the appointment of the Board, and there 
Mi was only one man on the Board who could reasonably be expected to have the 
N interest of the farmer at heart above every other interest. That’man was H. 
: W. Wood. The remainder were grain merchants with the exception of Mr. 
: - Murdock, who was supposed to look after the interests of the labourer! 
3 i “ (3) Because the Board was not instructed to get the best possible price on 
the world’s market, but were told to handle the grain in what they believed to be 
the best interests of all classes in Canada. — 

“(4) Because we did not receive as much as we could have obtained on the 
open market as evidenced by the following facts. Wheat was $2.454 on the 
Winnipeg market on the day that trading was discontinued, and the price was 
set at $2.30 to the miller. Millions of bushels were sold at this price when the 

hs market was still rising rapidly, and wheat was being sold by our farmers in 
4 Dakota at from $2.75 to $3.40. Again, millions of bushels were sold for seed 
: at $2.45 by the Board, when individual farmers were disposing of it across the 
q border at from 75 cents to $1 above that figure. Again, the Board allowed 
‘ elevator companies two cents per bushel per month fon storage, which is double . 


ae - what was ever paid before or since. 
; - “(5) And, lastly, because we have never got an accounting iar the wheat 
~~ -which the Board took from us in 1919. We have been simply handed a certain 


amount of money. When, where, how or for what price our wheat was sold we 
have no information. Neither have we any idea what the expenses were in 
connection with selling. 

“For these reasons the thinking Fariiers are absolutely opposed to the 
|. appointment of a Board with the same powers as before. 

. “ As regards what should be done, we are convinced that a system as near as 

possible like that which obtained in 1919 but voluntary instead of compulsory, 

ei and with a Board appointed wholly by es farmers who have no other interest to 


f: 
j serve, could not fail of success. 

ee ~ “Yours: truly, 

4 ; 

= Se (Sgd.) G. W. STOCKTON” i 
.s f % : ® 

ys | | “ Board of Trade of the City of Toronto, April 11, 1922. 
ie “ RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE-CANADA WHEAT BOARD 

W ¢ 


“ Resolved that the Council of the Board of Trade of the City of Toronto is opposed 
to permanent Governmental control of any branch of trade or in any commodity which — 
involves the violation of the civil right of freedom of contract, and the interference with 
legitimate private enterprise. In the opinion of this Council such control is only 
4 - justified, if at all, in times of war, or extreme national stress which is not in evidence 
at present. 

ws “ Further resolved that for the reasons hereinbefore stated this Council ong its 
disapproval of the re-establishment of the Canada Wheat Board. The Council is — 
‘ convinced that, in the event of the average selling price of the season being lower than 
_ the initial allowance paid to the producers by the Wheat Board; the return to the 


Bh 
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producers in excess of the selling price will only be made at the expense ots the con- 
sumer, with a loss to be borne by ‘the whole peels of Canada. 


“ Adopted Council Meeting, , 
“The Board of Trade of the City of Poronto: 
~ “ April 11, 1922. 


(Sed.) “F. D. TOLCHARD, 
: “ Seoretary.” 


THE MONTREAL BOARD OF TRADE 


“ Miontreal, April 19, 1922. 
“Wm. F. Kay, Esgq., 


Chairman, Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


House or Commons, Otrrawa, ‘ONT. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to say that the Council of this Board notes with concern 
the effort being made by certain interests to induce the Government to re-establish the 
Canadian Wheat Board, for however justifiable and necessary the constitution of such 
a body may have been during the war, in view of the abnormal conditions then pre- 
vailing, such interference with the ordinary course of business is, in the opinion of the 
Council, now unwarranted and, moreover, the Council is convinced that Government 
control or operation either directly under one of its Departments, or indirectly through * 
a Board or Commission, is prejudicial to the interest of the country at large, and 
would not in the end serve even the special interests of the agricultural community for 
whose supposed benefit the proposal is advanced. 


“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed) “J, STANLEY OOK, 
Secretary.” 


: “Wynyarp, Sask., April 20, 1922. 
“Chairman Agricultural Committee, She Stent: vs 

Ottawa, Ont. | ee ca. 

“ Sir,—At a public meeting of farmers and business men of Wynyard and district, 

held here on the 15th April, the following resolution was passed and I was instrueted 

to forward a copy to you. oD 


(Sgd.) “ “WM. THOMSON, 
m3 Overetane 


“Resolved, That this meeting of eae and businessmen of Wynyard and district, 
places itself on record as being unanimously in favour of the re-establishment of the — 
Wheat Board, with the old personnel and with unimpaired powers, in time to handle the 
1922 crop.” 33 

“ WINNIPEG BoarbD OF TRADE, Lee 96, 1922. 
“Mr. Frep. Kay, . 
* Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of. Commons, Ont... 
yee Sir: \ } 
“Enclosed please find a statement from the Council of the Winnipee Bohed ob t 
Trade, dealing with the re-establishment of the Canadian Wheat Board, ond) 4 ‘most 
‘ fedpnattally request that you read this to your Committee. % 
' - “Very truly yours, és NG 
“ Winnipeg Board of Trade, — ~- 
“(Sed.) W. E. MILNER, | 
" natn Sec’ ve 
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“The Council of the Winnipeg Board of Trade having carefully considered the 
memorandum prepared by the Council of Agriculture in regard to the re-establishment 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, have come to the conclusion that it-is not in the best 
interests of Canada as a whole to support the same, for the reason that in our opinion 
the proposition is economically unsound. Some of the reasons which have forced us 
to this conclusion are as follows:— 

“(a) The Council does not deem it advisable for the Sh Seta to guarantee. 
4 price to any class for-its products. © 

“(b) The Memorandum of the Council of Agriculture states that, owing to the 
large shipments in the early part of the crop year, these deliveries have a depressing 
effect on prices and the inference is that these heavy shipments should be withheld 
and shipped later in the year. 
| “We think it inadvisable to defer shipment of grain in the months of September, 
October and November; we. are of the opinion that, owing to advantages’ offered by 
Lake Transportation, the movement of grain should begin as soon after the harvest as 
possible, and continue in a large volume until the close of navigation. 
_ “We believe that the advantages in freight rate offered by lake and rail shipment 
to the seaboard, will fully compensate the farmer for delivering in the months of 


\ September, Ovtober, and November, in comparison with what he would have to pay 


if shipped all rail in the months of December, January, February and March. It 
would be a suicidal policy not to take advantage of the water rate which this country 
enjoys to a fuller extent than any other country in the world. 
_ “(¢) The Council are satisfied that the arguments set up by the advocates for a 
Wheat Board,—‘ That, owing to the large deliveries of wheat in the months of 
September, October, November and the early part of December, prices during that 
period are materially depressed,’ is not substantiated by facts. 

“We present a comparison in range of prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat in the 
months of October and May, ee over a period of six years, namely, 1908 to - 


1914: wo | 
October May 


High Low Average High Low Average 

° : Cc c c re & c ‘ 
4 1908... Bet ett e VL OO OO 96 18 98 09 1909 Sot oe Saree ZS SS A Bees ares 
SBE OR AU ie es a 3 de QO TD 94 50 97.42 SE Oss Aree Bea ee re COM 2S 86 50 93 37 
LSI GIES ielstan aarti sbo onanme UY UMW AS 91 75 96 00 OSD Toes ais: | hats cathe 96 25 93 50 94 87 
ee be st ecg Wael LOA*OD 97750 GUTS PEt 2st ro kos eee POE Lay Sa. lee i ee eure 
Jeg? Bh © yA eae at 94 00 88 00 91 00 TOE ieee tack kite, 95 00 91-38 93.48 
BM ae as ties 82 62 78 00 80 31 g ROS be 98 apa Nie 96 62 90 38 93 50 


rN If 5 you will look over these different years and take into weceaeseatier the carry- 


| ihe charges from October to May, you will observe that the farmer made money 


selling his wheat in the month of October, five years out of the six. We have illus- 
trated with pre-war years, because we do not think that war years represent normal 
conditions. 

“(d) In view of the many interests involved, the Council can hardly see how 
Parliament can justify the establishment of a Wheat Board. The milling industry 
is the greatest industry in ‘Canada and has reached immense proportions during the 


past decade. ‘There are, at the present time, over 1,200 millers in Eastern and 


Western Canada who have built up a wardertal export and domestic business and 
whose brands are recognized in almost every country in the world. ; 
/ “To upset or disarrange this industry, would, in our opinion, be extremely fatal, 
and in view of the fact that some of the prominent advocates for a Wheat Board are 


asking for only a temporary Wheat Board, having the idea of experimenting for one 


year, we ask: What would become of this industry during this experimental period? 
» “We are looking forward to making Winnipeg and Western Canada the greatest 


_ milling centre of the world. We have millions of acres of virgin soil in the three 

_ Prairie Provinces yet untouched by the plough and it is safe to predict that, within 

fhe next half century, Canada will be the greatest wheat and flour exporting country 
¥ ’ 


‘ 
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in the world. We are of the opinion, that such. a t eosen ean be attained more ‘ 
rapidly by an army of highly trained men who are taking an individual interest in — 
their respective enterprises, rather than by a group of S1xX or seven men coneuPa ts | 


the Wheat Board. 

“Other advocates for a Wheat Board tell us that by holding quantities of wheat 
off the market, they will be able to advance the price. This statement is without 
foundation. The withholding of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat from the markets of 
‘the world would not, in the opinion of experts, materially affect the price in the 


world’s markets. It is more than likely that if 20,000,000 bushels of wheat were 


carried in the interior elevators from October to May, the interest and storage charges 
would wipe out any advance in the price. 

“(e) The harvests of the World are most Providentaie arranged. First we hive 
the States of Oklahoma and Texas, harvesting in the months of May and June, and 


shipping their wheat via the Gulf of Mexico. Next we have Kansas, and then East- 


ward through the States of Illinois, Ohio and Michigan in the month of July. Then 
follows Ontario in the month of August and the Prairie Provinces in August and 
September. The British and European harvests come about the same time. Finally 
comes Australia, Argentine and India. So you will see that we have a harvest every 
month in the year and if we do not take advantage of the Markets in our turn the 
- world’s demand will undoubtedly be filled from some other quarter. ‘ 

“(f) Physical Handling of Grain—The facilities for handling grain in Western 
Canada are superior to those of any other country in the world. We have 4,000 
elevators in Western Canada and several large interior Government ‘Elevators, 
together with Terminals at Vancouver, and the great terminal system at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, in which there has been an immense amount of private capital 
invested. These elevators are under the supervision and control of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners appointed by the Government of Canada. The Commission 


has the right, and does, fix all elevator fees and charges. This is done after a confer- 


- ence with all interests affected, and has been recognized as fair and equitable for the 


past ten years. In fact, no business in Canada today is so highly supervised by tha 


Government as is the Grain Trade. 


“The System of grading in Canada is acknowledged, not only on this Continent i 
ae in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe, as almost perfect. A. 
certificate bearing the signature of Chief Grain Inspector of Western Canada, is a 


guarantee not only to the Purchaser, but to all financial institutions, as a reliable and sh 
negotiable document. ph 


“This grading system as well as the werthine of grain | is also hae, the control 


of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and the ‘Canada Grain Act’ is “Pie with 
clauses and enactments protecting the Agriculturalist. eae i 
“We give this review of the physical handling of grain to show. that vents of 


study and experience has produced what is acknowledged to be the very best system in 


the world, and we do not think it should be interfered with by any experimental a 


schemes. 

“(g) The Council regards the pe Eibhidhinne at of a Wheat Board as being ‘justifiable 
only under very extenuating circumstances, such as war or famine, when perhaps the 
distribution of grain would have to be in the hands of Government or Military, 
authorities. 


“We think it highly impossible for any Board, Individual or Corpora ‘to. 


successfully guess the fluctuatioys of the world’s markets. Those who have tried have. 
met with disastrous financial losses, not only on the North. American Continent, but | 
in Russia and the,Jnited Kingdom. 0 A Ne ee SE 
“To est¢, you, mWVheat Board for the purposes enunciated i in’ the’ idomeradele? 
sub’ Wefure prices thes nothing more or less than asking six or seven men to guess — 

| Sble and would, in cill prevail in the world’s markets for wheat. This is not 
opinion, prove a disastrous experiment. Of Coaseue hee 
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“ “In baniaee mes: ne aM eae ‘of the Winkie Board of ree 
have done so only after the most careful consideration, because we recognize in the 
_ world-wide deflation which has tdken place during the last two years, a great hardship 
has been worked on the farmers, particularly the farmers of Western Canada. We. 
q recognize that without a prosperous farming community - Western Canada cannot be 

successful in any. of its business enterprises and that we in the cities and towns 
engaged in various business enterprises are all interwoven and inter-related in the 
-_ elosest possible manner with those on the land, so that the one cannot succeed without 
the other, but we feel that the worst is over and that business, not only in Western 
_. Canada, but all over the world is on the mend and to establish such an artificial and — 
_. experimental system as embodied in the Canadian Wheat Board, at this time, is a 
_- retrograde step which will not work for the Sie ear prosperity of either the farmer — 
Re. of this Western country or of business as a whole.” 


Montreav. CORN EXcHancr ASSOCIATION, 
eg | ) Orrice Boarp or TRApE, 
ge s o _- Montrean, May 2, 1992. 
ec)“ ‘Arthur Glasier, Begs) 40 
i “Secretary, Select Standing Committee on eran lane and Colonization, 
“ Ottawa, Ont. 
» DEAR SIR } ‘ 
ae. “With ee ovencs to my letter of 98th ult., in which I indicated that ihe asso- 
Y ee ciation might desire to be afforded an opportunity of submitting evidence to your 
- Committee in the matter of the proposed revival of the Canadian Wheat Board, I 
beg to say that after perusal of the evidence already presented to the Committee, | 
ia notably that given by ‘Mr. Jas. Richardson, Dr. Magill and Mr. Sanford Evans, this 
-__ agsoviation is of opinion that all the salient facts have already been brought to the — 
attention of your ‘Committee, and. that as the ground has been so fully covered ae 
_ + the gentlemen referred to, it would seem to be unnecessary that this association — 
- should occupy the Committee’s time by making additional representations, which in 
the main would consist merely of a repetition of the evidence referred to. | Pe 
og Without undertaking to enter more fully into the discussion, I am to say that 
this association considers that the establishment of a Wheat Board as proposed, 
_ besides being unconstitutional, would be a wholly unwarranted restriction of the 
right of individuals to trade and barter. The experience of Government ownership — 
and operation on this continent, not to mention the rest of the world, has not, been 
such as to warrant its extension to businesses now conducted by private enterprise. 
_ Moreover, this association is convinced that should the Wheat Board be revived it 
-_—will dislocate the entire grain trade and milling industry, without benefitting those 
in whose interests it is Presumably advocated. 


“Tam, Dear Sir, 


“Yours, truly, 


ae ye ene th Ged.) “J. Stantey Coox, 
“ Secretary.” 


eTrarelatini 


x a) April 12, 1922, 
+ To the Chairman; Nhe 
Agricultural Committee, 

iter Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sr 


: e ye The discussion which is taking place at present before your Committee and the 

_ winding up of which will soon come in the House of Commons, draws the attention 
of the country as a whole, but more especially that of the western provinces, which — 
aa the most rpterested. 


oa 


« 


Yo 


ss 


You have already heard the ‘ueada of the Gane a ander vai Ae 
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of Grain Growers or Agricultural Council. You will soon have before you the repre: * s- 


sentatives of the Grain Companies, of the banks, 6f the millers, ete. It is to be, 
‘deplored that the non-organized farmers, who represent 4 75 per cent of the western — 


rural population, seem to be ignored. | 

For my part, living in the West since 20 years, sowing every year nigra aay 
1,200 avres of grain, meeting daily my neighbours, farmers like myself, often talking 
with them when they are not under the influence of some easy chatterers in search 
of popularity, knowing their sentiments, I think I have the right, as anybody else, 
to be heard and to give my opinion upon a subject in which I am directly interested, 


~ as long as the discussion is held in connection with one thing that is mine: my. 


wheat. 

I am a declared antagonist of the “ Wheat Board” as I am oe all measures 
of coercion, which tend to encroach on individual liberty and right of property. I 
am in favour of a Wheat Pool, which should bring the same results as the. Wheat 
Board and which would have the immense advantage of not coming into conflict: 
with any principle of liberty whatever. It is said that all the farmers of the West 
-ask for the re-establishment of the Wheat Board. This is untrue. It is a fact that 


at the last general convention of the Grain Growers of ‘Saskatchewan, they have ~ 


voted unanimously—one vote being against—a motion asking for the re-establish- . 


ment of the Wheat Board; but one must take into account the circumambient air 
of a hall. which had been overheated “during” two days by high-pitched declamation 


and eloquence. More recently, in going over the papers of Regina, I noticed that 


after much vontradictory discussion, one local of the Grain Growers voted upon the 


same motion but with a majority of two votes only. And at last, I may say that if 


the Grain Growers are the only organized farmers, they do not represent ali the 
farmers, as their membership in Saskatchewan is not over 20,000 at present out of 
a population of 700,000 inhabitants, the greatest part of whom is rural. 


In December 1921, an independent district convention held at Meyronne approved \ 
unanimously of a Wheat Pool, and the daily papers were filled with letters of farmers. 


which are far.from being all in favour of the Wheat Board. 
The Patriote of Prince Albert; had in its last edition a very sincns attack agate 


the Wheat Board and its former chairman, Mr. Stewart, and said attack was signed « 


by a wealthy farmer of the southern part aE the province. This unanimity of opinion 
that is now invoked is far from corresponding to the truth, and taking for granted it 
is the truth, the argument is not sufficient, as the mass of people are inclined to be 


guided much more by their instinct than by the voice of reason, and the first duty of — 


the law maker is to resist those fot ee of opinion, a they tend to bring 
dangerous departures. 


The Wheat Board is the first step towards State Socialism, that j is to say towards 


doctrines which are the true negation of the principle of order and liberty which 
characterizes our present society. This reproach has been addressed to the Wheat 
Board by,the leader of the Progressive Party, Mr. Crerar himself, in a speech which 


he delivered in 1920 before the Federal Parliament, a speech of which I have a sum- — 
mary before me. I hope that the honourable leader has not changd his mind since 
1920. It is in vain that Mr. Wood, of Alberta, who-has not always been a great. 
champion of the Wheat Board, states that it is not more coercive than the present. 
system. His arguments fall in face of examination.’ At present, we feel that we can 


dispose of our property in the way we like; it is ours, it belongs to us. We send it to 


Fort William or to Vancouver, as we Minhas we sell it to whom we like, ‘when we like, 
where we like» Among the iitideeds of firms of the Grain Exchange, we choose that 
which pleases us best; if it is our wish to sell outside the Grain Exchange, we are at — a, 


liberty to do so; and more especially the oats or barley may be exported profitably 


towards Ontario. or Quebec. Nothing prevents me from coming to an° understanding _ 


with my neighbours and from dealing seas with the exporters, if I want to. If | 
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ee prices has bon ay me, 1 can we. I have the rieht to do 80. This means absolute, 
entire liberty, a liberty to which man is attached as much as to his own n life, and upon 
“a which it is most dangerous to lay the hand. 
a With the Wheat Board, I have no other means than to ia into the hands of a 
commission imposed upon me the grain which is my property. I have not the choice, 
a trust has been created, they have suppressed my liberty, I am no more a free and 
_ intelligent man. .They want. me to be a man without a will, or, more correctly, a 
man who bends his will under the mechanism of State autocracy. This grain upon 
. which I have toiled, which is my property, upon which/I rely to bring up my family, 
_ disappears into the hands: of people over whom I have’no ¢ontrol, who will do what 
i they please with it, and who, in selling it, are liable, just as myself, to make mistakes 
for which I could not hold them responsible. 
a Furthermore, if I may judge by the past Wheat Board, ‘i would know only one 
year after, at what price my grain has been sold, and I would have to remain wncer- 
tain during all that time, asking myself: Am I rich? Am TI poor? What have they 
done with my wheat? \ As a Cariadian farmer and citizen, I wish to protest most | 
- emphatically against such an abuse. My grain is my property and I deny the right 
of any Government to deprive me of that possession. The Wheat Pool being free 
will avoid these abuses. I shall form part of it because my. liberty is respected. Upon 
_ the staff of the Wheat Board the farmer has no control; the Government alone makes 
the appointments, I might say, how long will it take before that staff has become but | 
a collection of friends of the Government? Who will have us believe that with our 
ie -present political system, these appointments will always be made on merit? Of 
 eourse, we are told that the Wheat Board will only be temporary, but some of those 
_ temporary measures last a very, very long time, and we fear greatly that this one 
will become definite. At all events, we farmers will have no means of abolishing it. 
_ This measure will stand in the hau of the Government which will represent not 
only the Western provinces, but also the rest*of Canada. It may be that for a long 
4 “time we will have had enough of the Wheat Board, but the Government will still 
9 persist in keeping it full fledged. The creation of a Wheat Board means that we are — 
a caught for an indefinite time; with the adoption of a Wheat Pool, we are at liberty 
~ to withdraw should the results be bad; we can maintain it and make it-a permanent 
organizatioin if the results prove satisfactory. Why talk so much of grain and so 
little of cattle? Breeders who, we must admit, are fewer in number, have experienced 
bs as many difficulties as the grain growers. The price of cattle has gone down even 
more in proportion than that of wheat. The altogether too large importations that 
encumber the market during autumn, cause the prices to drop, as is also the case with 
ee grains. These prices rise again in spring, when the breeders have nothing more, to 
sell. Breeding, much more than culture, tends to disappear. Why give a Wheat 
_ Board to some people and nothing to others? Are the latter not all equal before the 
country? Are they not citizens on the same footing? Are you going to refuse the 
fruit growers of British Columbia and the farmers of Ontario and Quebec, with their — 
butter and their cheese, the privilege that you intend granting the farmers of the 
¥ West? If it is a good thing, they are entitled to it in the same way as we are and 
e ‘you must grant it to them; if it is a bad thing, we do not need it more than they need 
. it themselves. With the Wheat Board, if it is not the intention of making a special 
_- class out of the western farmers, it will be necessary to transform the Government 
c : into a vast commercial agency, as badly kept as can be the public services of a Gov- 
ernment. The Wheat Pool, being only a large co-operative society, helped and 
‘& encouraged by the State, might be successfully extended to the country as a whole. 
Be Will the Wheat Board be at least profitable to the farmers who grow wheat? I might 
Z say that I am doubtful. 
A It is well to remember that the farmers requested before anybody else the abolition. 
of the Wheat Board, as then they realized the losses they had sustained. They do 
not remember it to-day, at least most of them have no recollection of the fact. But 


ye 
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it is none. ae less true a sane the year oh eniaicane! ane ne Wheat ‘Baarat ae 
American farmers got for their wheat a far bigger price than was paid for Canadian © 
wheat. Statistics are proof of this. To controvert them would be a hard task. 
American wheat is of lower grade than ours; the American exchange, then, ‘proved a 
serious drawback to the European buyer, that is, the American wheat ought to have | 
been cheaper than ours, and instead, taking the average for the whole year, that wheat 
. was sold at a far higher price than Canadian wheat. This result goes against our, 
former Wheat Board and bears no guarantee in favour of the one called for. Should 
I mention the scandal concerning the certificates of participation, which, through 
neglect of the Board in issuing certain necessary information, fell in the hands of — 
speculators who purchased same at.a very low price. It was then said that certificate - | 
affair was the most shameless speculation of the past years. Farmers lost millions 
through it. This is no reeommendation for a fresh experience. Besides, who is going © 
to be the head of that Wheat Board? From all sides the name of J. Stewart, the 
former chairman, is mentioned, and it seems that the Wheat Board is only called for 
inasmuch as Mr. J. Stewart will preside over that body. Now, of how many grain 
and elevator companies is Mr. J. Stewart president and director? I do not know, 
and on the Winnipeg market, in the professional world, he is called the “ Wheat 
King,” a title which places him on an equal footing with Armour, of Chicago, the 
prince of speculators. How can that man care at the same time for the interests _ 
of the Western farmers, entrusted to him, and for his own interests? It is said the 
interests of the grain companies and the speculators are in direct opposition to those 
of the farmers, and according to the public rumor, it is precisely to one of those t 
speculators or the most prominent of them that it is proposed to entrust the interests 
of the farmers. How is he going to defend at the same time his own interests and 
those entrusted to him, without either of those interests having to suffer? As for 
me, I view as supremely dangerous the fact of entrusting the whole harvest of a 
country, a harvest equivalent to 25 per cent of the exportations of the world, to a 
speculator or speculators who can use it as a means of influencing the neighbouring — 
markets and building fortunes to the detriment of the Canadian farmers. People 
calling for the Wheat Board say wheat fell in price as soon as that body ceased to 
exist. True it is, but the price of the same wheat dropped at. the same time im all 
countries where no wheat board had ever been in existence. The wheat market is a 
world-wide one and the Wheat Board could not have prevented the slump of the past 
years. In view of appreciating the results achieved by that body, we must refer back © 
to prices obtaining in other countries during the same year, and not during the . 
following years. Such a comparison positively condemns the Wheat Board. | 

It cost millions to the Canadian farmers; the experience was costly enough and _ 
it is not expedient to’ renew it. No board can foresee what future prices will be, 
for market prices are ruled by conditions nobody is apt to control. In November and 
December last, prices dropped under imports in Winnipeg, but also under prospect of — 
a plentiful harvest in Argentine and Australia. Those crops did not fulfil the expecta- 
tion. Who could know in advance? In February, prices advanced, because the crops — 
of winter wheat in United States were in an alarming state. Later, the rain preserved 
the harvest from danger and prices fell down. What commission, what Wheat Board 
could have foreseen such an eventuality? Prices are now from 10 to 15 cents lower — 
than they were a month ago, through improvement of the United States Crops - ‘and the ; 
shippings from Argentine and Australia. Could a Wheat Board sell our grain under — 
those conditions?) Should they dispose of it and the prices advance, they would Ka’ 4 
charged with surrendering our interests. Should they refrain from selling and there 
be a drop in prices, they still would be accused. That isa very delicate situation. ee 
farmer may keep his wheat and dispose of it whenever he chooses. Should he make 
a mistake, he will take the consequences thereof as being the only responsible eit 
The Wheat Board may be subject to similar blunders but the country as a whole, all | 
the farmers at least, will suffer by the mistake which is jotta Wheat | is a Ye 
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to be desired. The Wheat Board would not get a higher price; it would be subject 


ur 


% 
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’to the same mistakes, and whatever those mistakes may be, we will have to take the. 
“consequences while maintaining the Board as long as the members from all over 


Canada choose. With the Wheat Pool, should the blunders become unbearable, we can 
withdraw of our own free will and the Wheat Pool will then drop out of existence. 


We remain our own masters ; with the Wheat Board, we abdicate our independence. 


The Wheat Board might prove extremely dangerous, because it puts into a few hands 
enormous powers. Nothing prevents its most influential members from haying 
important contracts passed with firms in which they may be directly interested. Who 
will dare affirm that such a thing might not happen? Nothing prevents the chairman 
or those amongst them who control the sales to withdraw from the market, during — 
a certain time, all our harvest and to throw it afterwards, in enormous quantities, — 
on this same market in order to influence the stocks in Chicago, Minneapolis or 
Liverpool and thus make through themgelves or their associates enormous fortunes 
out of the product of our labour. 

The witnesses that you have heard on behalf of the Grain Growers have told 


about the profits made by the small speculators, the farmers, labourers, workmen, and 


dealers. Those people are not to be feared; they are not to be feared, who manipulate 


a market upon which they lose more often than they gain. Those who manipulate the 
market and cause fluctuations sometimes incomprehensible are the big speculators and 


“it is‘to them, through the Wheat Board, that our crops are being entrusted. 


Such members of the Wheat Board as are not speculators will become such 
through the very strength of continudus temptation. They will become such by them- 
selves or through people who will find that they have an interest in their own specula- 


tions. The small speculator will be replaced by the large one, with the difference that 


the latter will speculate, not with his own money, but with our crops which he will 
have in hand. For my part I refuse to run such a risk. 

The Wheat Board, whether it is wanted or not, will require a minimum price. I 
do not object to such minimum price. The principle is based on protection, and we 
are entitled to it as much as the mechanics and the manufacturers. In order to pro- 
tect industries as well as the manufacturers and the mechanics, the’ consumers, who | 


~ are mostly farmers, are compelled to pay considerable customs duties on everything 
they buy. Why should not we, who pay to protect others, be entitled to protection 


as well as the other Canadian citizens, especially as we are going through periods of 
crisis? That is perhaps the only right and beneficial point of the Wheat Board, but 


_ we have also that same right point in the Wheat Pool, with the difference that in the 


ee F 


latter method it is suggested to us and not imposed upon us. What will that minimum 


price be? If you put it too high, it 1s possible that at the end of the year the Govern- 
ment may be obliged to make up for the Wheat Board’s deficit! Should you make it too 


low,. you will hear the legitimate outeries of the farmers. The latter need money; they 
‘are indebted everywhere, they are overwhelmed by interest; in the fall they need all 
the money that can be derived from their crops to meet their responsibilities. They 


_ cannot afford to wait-one year to receive the full payment for their grain as they are | 
so much in need of money. If the minimum price guaranteed to farmers is not at_ 
least $1.25 upon the basis of No. 1 at Fort William, the entire West will be dis- 
appointed. It can be said that those who require the Wheat Board do so inasmuch 
ae as, they will be given the guarantee of a solid minimum price. If you offer but 75 
Eile cents to No. 1 elevators and $1 in Winnipeg, they will be disappointed; they will ali é 
turn against the Wheat Board, which nevertheless will have to be supported as it is 
- compulsory. As regards the Wheat Pool, we are perfectly at liberty to join it inas- 


much as the minimum price paid over to the farmers will appear satisfactory to us. 
The Wheat Pool therefore tenders all the advantages of the Wheat Board and 


Lg ; mone of its disadvantages, and I am surprised that the head officers of the Grain 
_ Growers, with whom I am generally in sympathy, do not accept the proposition. It is 
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stated ‘hist to obtain a eee resale He Oraneey wen of ae Canddinn crop BEE ee 
be controlled by one and the same Board, whilst with the Wheat Pool the majority ae 
farmers will still sell through the medium of the Grain Exchange. Of the two alter- 
natives, either the farmers want the Wheat Board or they do not want it. If they 
agree to it, they will also form part of the Wheat Pool willingly, as they will derive 
the same advantages from it. If they do not wish to have it, why should it be imposed 
upon them? And it verily seems that the Grain Chern are of opinion that the 
majority of farmers are not in favour of it since they admit that to obtain good results 
the proposition submitted must be compulsory. The farmers will not willingly agree 
to be a party to it; that is the verdict itself against the Wheat Board. As yegards 
equalizing prices among the farmers, this is but imaginary. . . . Should the selling 
price even be equalized, there will always be a difference in the freight—between Mani- 
toba and Alberta, for instance—and the farmers from Alberta will make less profit 
with the same selling price because they have to pay more for conveyance. There will 
also always be a difference in the quality as well as’a difference in the output, whatso- 
ever may be the toil displayed by each farmer, and it is not through the Wheat Board 
that you can arrive at equalizing absolutely the whole agricultural class. 
Summarily, the Wheat Board proposition, has been spread among a certain portion 


of the agricultural class by a few agitators in quest of popularity, and the idea has 


been received as are received all propositions embodying socialistic and equalizing 

tendencies when they are held out to a population who have suffered for many years — 
and who are ready to accept relief of any kind without taking its efficiency into 

account. The Wheat Board proposition is closely connected, among the people, to 

that of a minimum remunerating and satisfactory price. 

Se aueaseyy price lower than $1.25 per bushel at Fort William will be most ‘disapoe nan 
and the grain producers will protest against the Wheat Board being imposed upon them 
with a far more commanding rally than that witnessed at the present time. 

. The principle of the Wheat Board is unsound. and may become extremely — 
dangerous. Individual liberty cannot be trodden upon with impunity, and the right ~ 


of property and any arbitrary measure becomes speedily unpopular and éreates dis- — 


- eomfort detrimental to the prosperity of the country. The powers of the Wheat Board 
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are enormous, they escape the control of the farmers, whose products they seck to 


acquire, and, under pretence of avoiding speculation, the Board is offered, for greater 
facility, the manipulating of the entire Canadian crop. The latter point has not 
been thoroughly considered, and if the farmers understood all the peril thereof they 
- would unanimously protest against the Wheat Board proposition. 

- The Wheat Pool advantageously supersedes the Wheat Board, and ate all her 
dangers of the latter. If bad results are obtained, it can be set aside free of will 


without having to wait for legislative action. And if, for its success, the co-oper- — : 
ation of the majority of the farmers is needed and not obtained it will be evident that — 


the latter have no trust in.a Board of any kind and prefer to sell their wheat them- 
selves. The Wheat Board would aE ee Ag not respond to the Toes of 
the farmers. 


For myself, and on behalf of my friends, as a farmer ae the Wea sind as a ea : 


dian citizen, we therefore request a trial. for the bid: Pool and we positively éon- 
demn the Wheat Board. — ! 

* In concluding I may state that an investigation. on the iicpeoiae of grain an its 
methods and on the overages at terminals would seem of a greater advantage and of 
a closer interest. for ourselves, ‘farmers from the West, than any. other proceeding. 

I have often weighed my wheat before shipping; I could never obtain the same weight — 
at. the central elevators, and ‘every time we have to calculate upon 1 per cent at least 
of invisible dockage which we lose on our shipping.. As regards the inspection. of 
_ grain, abuses and errors are committed which tedmate a chipete sige i. the ‘methods ~ 
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AES of a group. ie ioe farmers. and d thanking you in » advance, , ‘bee t o 


oe Mr. Chairman, TA a Cn is . pe Ih 

SF AR ae ON a | Yours very. ay i a te Oe ae 

Pecan A e i ‘ (Signed) RAYMOND. DENIS, a Pee ; 

Neg Me are aE tot President of the Farmers’ Co-operative of Vonda.” 
Se DISCUSSION HOLLOWS ea 
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Moved by. ‘Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. J ohnson (Moosejaw) : 


That Messrs. Warner, ‘Staneall: and McKay’ be sean a ae nouuieees 
to collect, examine and classify the various petitions: and resolutions that have 
been received by the members of the House, and make a 4 report silat to the 
Clerk of the Committee. ati A ay. : He oy ; 


_ 
= 
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Agreed toe: . ay ke a ea Ge nS ae 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: ae Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the Cominities : 


....We will say vitioat aay cents for the sake of anedment, You ae a 
50 cents over $5.00 you have 10 per cent. You sprees Ae over $10.00 hey ay | 
60 per cent. ad ae | cae : 


Bi ae statement was: “You spread it over 85 tee which was the figure I a pre: ‘ 
viously mentioned. That “$10.00” should read “85 cents.” 


The Cuairman: That error was corrected i in my copy of the motel 


- Hon. Mr Stevens: I mentioned the error to the Clerk of the Committee the day eae 
after it appeared. I now request, with the consent of the Committee, that the “$10.00” ae 


v4 


» appearing i in the second line from the foot of page 170, be changed to read “85 cents.” 
‘The Cuatrrman: That is in case the evidence is reprinted? : 


Hon Mr. Stevens: Yes. ‘iy ae | es 


Vn 


‘The Committee adjourned at, 12.15 0 clock p.m. until Tuesday, May 9, 1922. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tunspay, May 9th, 1922. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock, a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


-Present:—Messieurs Baldwin, Bowen, Brethen, Campbell, Carruthers, Charters, 
Denis (St. Denis), Dickie, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, Fontaine, Forke, Forrester, _ 


- Fournier, Good, Halbert, Hunt, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Knox, Lafortune, 


Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Titeae, MackKelvie, MacLean (Prince), MceConica, © 
McCrea, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Malcolm, Millar, Milne, Morin, Morrison, 
Motherwell, Ouimet, Pritchard, Rankin, Raymond, Robinson, Sales, Sexsmith, 


- Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Spence, Stansell, Stevens, Stewart (Humboldt), Thompson, 


Thurston, Tolmie, Warner, White, Wilson and Woodsworth—58. 


On motion of Mr. Warner, the Report of the sub-committee to collect, examine 


and classify the Resolutions sent to members of the Committee, was received and 


ordered to be incorporated in the minutes of evidence of to-day. 


Mr. F. W. Riddell, General Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 


~Co., Ltd., who was in attendance, was called, sworn and gave evidence. 


Committee adjourned at one o’clock, p.m., to resume at four o’clock, p.m., this 
day. . 


Committee resumed at four o’clock, p.m. 


Examination of Mr. Riddell was concluded and witness ucbameed from further 


E attendance. 


Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) gave notice that, at the next meeting of this Committee, 


he would move the following Resolution, seconded by Mr. Pritchard :— 


- Resolved that,— 


1. It is desirable in the National interests that the Government immedi- 
ately create a national wheat marketing agency similar to the Canada Wheat 
Board of 1919, for the marketing of the wheat crop of 1922, and that 

2. This agency be given all the powers of the Wheat Board of 1919 as 
are within the jurisdiction of Parliament to grant, and that 


8. An Act be passed, based on this Resolution, to become effective by 
Proclamation as soon as two or more of the Provinces have conferred upon 
this agency such powers possessed by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come withia 
Provincial jurisdiction. 


Committee adjourned at six o’clock, p.m., to meet on Thursday, May eleventh, 


at eleven o’clock, a.m. 


: 
e: 


Included is Exhibit No, 5—“ Advertisement which appeared in Toronto Satur- 
day Night on March 25th, 1922.” 
ARTHUR GLASIER, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE OS 


Housst or Commons, ~ 
ComMMitTEE Room 424, 


TUESDAY, May 9, 1922. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o'clock, a.m., Mr. W. F. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Cuamman: The meeting will please come to order. Gentlemen, we have this 
morning the pleasure of the presence of Mr. F.-W. Riddell. JI think Mr. Riddell is 
probably well known to all of you. JT-would ask Mr. Riddell to give us the benefit 
of his knowledge in the matter before the Committee. ~ 

Mr. Stansexit: Mr. Chairman, just before taking further evidence, I might say 
that the Committee appointed to collect resolutions have a report ready, and it 
would seem to me that if that report were submitted following right after the 
resolutions that were last printed, it would give the Committee’s mind relief, and 
possibly be the proper place to put it in, before you take further evidence. 

The Cuamman: What is the pleasure of the Committee? 

Mr. McMaster: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is only right that these sesbinngas 
which probably indicate a different attitude of mind to the others, should be placed 
in juxtaposition to those afterwards. a 

The CHamMANn: Is it the pleasure of the Commniyies that the sub- Connie 
make their report now? | 

Some Hon. Mrmpesrs: Yes. | : 

The Onamman: Mr. Warner, you are the Chairman of the sub-Committee. 
Mr. Warner: I was asked to act as Chairman. You want me to read the — 
report ? . ; rok 

The Cuamrman: Yes. Is it lengthy ? 

Mr. Warner: Not very long, no. Mr. Chairman, we tried to condense the report 
as much as we could. We have reported for the three different provinces in as smal] — 
a space as it was possible to do. The first report is from the resolutions received 
from Alberta. | | SPS 

» | Report or Sus-Commirrer — 


oe 


“Your sub-committee, composed of Messrs. Warner, Stansell and McKay, 
appointed to collect, examine and classify the various Resolutions received 
by Members of the House, respectfully ee leave to report as follows:— . 


1. Province of Alberta: nae IN SNe 
(a) That the United Farmers of Alberta in annual session assembled at | 
Calgary, on January , 1922, _passed the following Resolution: — 


‘That the new Baderal Government be urged to reinstate’ the’ nua ae a 
Wheat Board under the old management with Ja ames Stewart as Chairman, 
this Board to handle the wheat crop of 1922 and to continue to handle the 
crop until such time as world conditions again becomes normal. | oe, 


(Sed) H.W. HIGGINBOTHAM, - SN RL 
vs ‘Secretary. Ls y 


ee 


350 


“That convention was ie of the Walgnlen fon diferent locals Pico uahout 
- the province. There were about aH 500 delegates where if my memory serves me right. 


4B) That 248 Local Organizations in the Province of Alberta have 
passed: the following standard Resolution, signed by their respective secre- 
taries.” 


We did not submit the names nap the ne at ‘all, because we e thought that 
' pond be taken from our statement. 


a Witiass the serious financial condition of the European importing 
Be countries (where the bulk of Canadian wheat is consumed) and the disor- 
ganized state of world markets having caused the price of wheat in Canada to 
fall below the cost of production bringing about great hardship. and con- 
‘ \ siderable suffering in the Prairie Provinces, and has also demoralized business 
| all over Canada. 
| THEREFORE be it seoleed that this Local of the United Farmers of Alberta 
goes on record as strongly in faveur of the re-establishment of the Canada 
Wheat Board to market the 1922 crop and until such time as world condi- 
4 tions are again normal believing that the Canada Wheat Board will stabilize 
the markets and sell the wheat crop with greater advantage to the producer and 
thus help western agriculture as well as improve business conditions generally. 
aie we urge the Member of Parliament for our constituency to use his best 
efforts to have the necessary legislation enacted at the ensuing session of Par- 
lament so that the Wheat Board may be re- established in time to handle the 
1922 crop. 

(c) That 1,304 circular letters have been received from individual farmers 
in Alberta, who may or may not be members of the above Local Lig 
tions, all of whom concur in the said standard Resolution.” 


= 


> 


As to the Province of Ocukancheman’ at the annual meeting, I am not certain 
as to how many delegates were there, but it is supposed to represent the whole of 
the organized farmers in Saskatchewan. 


=> 


“2. Province of Saskatchewan: 

(a) The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association in sian sets ks In 
February, 1922, passed the following Resolution: 

‘ResoLvep that this Convention is in favour of the re- SAAN ent of the 
Canada Wheat Board for the handling of the 1922 crop and until such time as 
world conditions again become+normal: 

Anp FurtTHER to invite the former Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the ~ 
Canada Wheat Board to resume the active management thereof. 


(Sed.) J. B. MUSSELMAN, 


= 
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Secretary.’ 


The annual meeting of the Saskatchewan Co-operative’ Elevator Co. 
passed the following resolution, J uly, 1921 Ratha a resolution was passed for 
three successive years). 


_ Mr. J. B. Musselman, General Secretary of the Saskatchewan Grain 
_ Growers’ Association, moved that ‘This meeting is in favour of the reinstate- 
ment of the Canadian Wheat Board under the old management.’* This was 
carried with only two dissentients. 

That 169 Local Organizations in the Province of saa utenaven have 
passed the following standard Resolution, signed by their respective secre- 
taries: | : 
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‘Wuerras the serious financial condition Af the Talia esk importing — 
countries (where the bulk of Canadian wheat is consumed)~and the disor- — 
ganized state of world markets having caused the price of wheat in Canada 
to fall below the cost of production bringing about great hardship and consider- 
able suffering in the Prairie Provinces, and has also demoralized business all 
over Canada. 

THEREFORE BE It Resonvep that this Local of the United Farmers of 
Saskatchewan goes on record as strongly in favour of the re-establishment of ~ 
the Canada Wheat Board to market the 1922 crop and until such time as 
world conditions are again normal, believing that the Canada Wheat Board 
will stabilize the markets and sell the wheat crop with greater advantage to the 
producer and thus help western agriculture as well as improve business 
conditions generally. And we urge the Member of Parliament for our con- 
stituency to use his best efforts to have the necessary legislation enacted at 
the ensuing session of Parliament so ee the Wheat Board may be re-estab- 
lished in time to handle the 1922 crop.’ 

That 1,435 circular letters have been received ears individual farmers in 
Sascaiehowan: who may or may not be members of the above Local CEA: 
zations, all of whom concur in the said standard Resolution. 

Also that the “ Saskatchewan Union of Rural Municipalities aa the 
‘ North East Local Association of Rural Municipalities have passed the fol- 
lowing: 


‘Resouvep that this Convention go on record as eee the establish: 
ment of a National Wheat Board.’ ” 


There is a resolution from the Municipalities Organization that is similar to 

Mr. Musselman’s resolution. That would be covering the whole problems. That is, 
three Provincial Organizations, not necessarily all farmers, that have concurred in 
these provincial resolutions. For the Province of Manitoba we find the following :— 


oe Province of Manitoba: 


(a)- The United Farmers of Manitoba, in convention, in J a 1922, 
passed the following resolution :— 


“WHEREAS there is general dissatisfaction with the present kyetem of mar- | 
keting our grain; and whereas the deplorable condition of our agricultural 
industry is such that it demands the attention of the Hederal Government to 
the need for national marketing of wheat and other grains. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we urge upon the Dominion Governiien: 
the necessity of re-establishing the Canada Wheat Board under the former 
management with the wide powers to sell wheat and other grains. | 


(Sgd.) W. R. Woon, 
Secretary .” 


None of the other provinces asked for the handling of other grains, and the 
Committee thought it would be better to put the resolution in just as it 18, although 
they are not pressing for anything except the handling of wheat. 


“(b) That 52 Local Organizations in the Province of Manitoba } have Sea 
the following standard Resolution signed by their respective secretaries :— 


‘Wuereas the serious financial condition of the European importing coun- 
tries (where the bulk of Canadian wheat is consumed) and the disorganized 
state of world markets having caused the price of wheat in Canada to fall below 
the cost of production, bringing about great hardship and considerable suffering 


iM 
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in the Panis Provinces, anal has also ones ace business all over Canada. | 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this Local of the United Farmers of 
Manitoba goes on record as strongly in favour of the re-establishment of the 
Canada Wheat Board to market the 1922 crop and until sweh time as world 
conditions are again normal, believing that the Canada Wheat Board will 
stabilize the markets and gell the wheat crop with greater advantage to the 
producer and thus help western agriculture as well as improve business con- 
ditions generally. And we urge the Member of Parliament for our constituency 
to use his best efforts to have the necessary legislation enacted at the ensuing 
session of Parliament: that the Wheat Board may be re-established in time 
. to handle the 1922 crop.’ 

(c) That 413 circular letters have been received from individual farmers 
in Manitoba, who may or may not be members of the above local organizations, 
all of whom concur in the said standard resolution.” 

The above report respectfully submitted. } 

( Sed.)  D. W. Warner, 

i ‘J. L. STANSELL, 
ig M. MoKay. 


I suppose it would be TEOReE Mr, Chairman, for me to move the adoption of 
the report. ) 


The CuamrmMan: The report will be printed. I think you might move the adoption 


_ of the report. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, J understand the object of the ruling was 
simply that this might appear on the record. Is that not accomplished now? 


Mr. Warner: We would want the privilege of putting that in if it was not in. 
The CHammMan: It was decided at the last meeting that it would appear in. the 


fi report. 


Mr. Waryer: Then I do not think it is necessary to move the adoption. 


F’. W. Ripper, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. -Would you tell the Committee, Mr. Riddell, what is your business ?—A. Winet 
of all I wish to say that I was the Vice-Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board of 
1919, and both before that and since I have occupied the position of General Manager 


of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. I am here to-day in response 


to a communication from the Secretary of your Committee, and I wish to offer an 
apology for not presenting myself last week, as was originally arranged. Unfor- 
tunately, I was confined to my house through sickness. The case of the farmers 


_has already been presented to your Committee, and consequently I have no statement 


to make in connection with that. Our own organization hag been represented here: 
through the Canadian Council of Agriculture. My understanding of my visit here 
is that you might wish to get some information from me which I may be able to “ 
give regarding the operations of the Wheat Board. I shall be very pleased to answer 
any questions you care to put to me to the best of my ability. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, taking my cue from Mr. Riddell, as I was one of those who_ 
made the suggestion that he should appear here this morning, it has been suggested | 
since that I should start the questionnaire. I think possibly I might, as well 
as not, because I was the one who made the suggestion. that he should come. 


Some of us possibly have all the evidence we desire, but inasmuch as Mr. Riddell 
{[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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is one of the two men who are responsible for the pavnitistration of the Wheat 
‘Board, it seems to me that the evidence would not be complete without his say on 
a number of matters with which we have not dealt to any great extent. There is — 
one question I would ask, and lest my purpose might be misconstrued, I will say 
that it is simply for the purpose of allaying some fears. You will recall that two 
years previous to the establishment of the Wheat Board, fixed prices had been arranged 
for by the Government, which was thought to be quite satisfactory and is believed 
yet to be quite satisfactory, although the purposes of both of them, I think, was to 
keep wheat down, and we accepted that. Then when the Wheat Board was introduced 
there was a general feeling that the primary purpose was to stabilize—not to put up — 
the price of wheat, but rather, if the same tendency prevailed, to keep it down; and 
I have a word to say Abate that. However, lest some might think that its was 
one of the primary purposes of the Wheat Board, lest that might be thought by some to 
be the primary purpose of the suggested Wheat Board, to keep prices down, I would 
like Mr. Riddell to let us know if that was one of the purposes of the Wheat Board, 
to steady wheat and keep it from flying here and flying there, and posstbly keep it 
from going to such an absurd extreme that it might not be to the benefit of the 
producer in the last analysis to get some fabulous prices, or what was the primary 
purpose of the Wheat Board? If that question is embarrassing, Mr. Riddell, I will 
not press it, but it seems to me that it has been suggested here and suggested there 
with a sort of insinuation that there was something wrong. here was nothing 
wrong about the suggestion as to the Wheat Board, even if its purpose was to keep 
prices from going too high. That was the purpose of the fixing of the prices two 
years previous, and we accepted that. ‘ 


Mr. Srtansrty: Was not the principle to hee speculations at a time of scarcity . 
rather than to keep prices down ? 


Hon. Mr. Morurerweitu: Yes, or whatever it was. 


Wirness: My connection with the Wheat Board was in the capacity of carrying 
out a specific duty outlined in an instruction given to us by the Goverriment, and 
anything I may say in regard to the point raised by the Hon. Mr. Motherwell would 
be only ar opinion as to what the purpose of the creation of the Wheat Board was. 
I know many people out in the West thought the Wheat Board was created for the 
purpose of preventing prices going up, and the evidence given’ in support of that 
statemeut was that the market was open for a period of about six days, during which 
time the prices advanced to about $2.47, I believe, and then for some reason was ~ 
elosed, and the Wheat Board created. I can only confine my reply to the facts of 
the case. I could not say what was in the mind of the Government at the time they 
created the Wheat Board. I can, however, state that there was considerable feeling 
out in the West amongst the farmers that the reason the Wheat Board -was created 
was to prevent the market going higher. Does that answer your question ? 


Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: Yes, I think so. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask: two or three questions 
consecutively, if I have your permission to do so. + 


The CHAIRMAN: -\ Yies. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. First, from your experience on the raremer Wheat. Board do you consider 
that in order for such an institution to be effective and successful it should have all 
the compulsory features of the previous Board?—A. In order for it to be completely 
successful I would say yes. To put it in another way, if you wish me to do so: 
The further you depart from the system which was in vogue before, the less effective 
your Board may be. That is, the further you depart from the compulsory features, 
the less opportunity you have to be completely successful. I think that is perfectly — 

[Mr. F, W. Riddell. ] a day 
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Seren m you give Ag a little eet. a tie one case you have complete con- 


trol over the whole of the commodity. In the other case, if you have not the com- 


-pulsory features, you have not complete control, and to that extent you have com- 


petition, and an undetermined proportion of the crop coming to you, which is a vastly — 
different proposition. from controlling the whole of the commodity. 

Q. My second question is: In the event of the inauguration of what is known’ 
as a voluntary Wheat Board or voluntary Wheat Pool, do you consider that said 
voluntary pool would make any considerable contribution towards the solution of the 
present problems regarding the marketing of wheat?—-A. I would answer that ques- 
tion in this way, that that would depend very largely, if not entirely, upon the sup- 
port which any voluntary pool might get. The greater the support the greater the 
relief, and the less the support the less general good might be done; but it is 
impossible to say whether any relief would be granted; the amount of relief would 
depend very largely, if not entirely, upon the amount of support given. 

Q. My third question is: The former Board did and the proposed compulsory | 
Board would control the export of flour?—A. Yes. I would regard that as an 
absolute essential. If you have a Board whose duty it is to export the surplus of 
wheat produced in this country to foreign countries, it is impossible to conceive of 
a situation where the exportation of flour would be in the hands of private individuals 
or firms such as the millers, because you would be setting up a form of competition 
unless the millers were prepared to accept daily fluctuating prices for their own 
wheat supplies, based on export values. You see what is involved in that? Under 
the old Wheat Board, supplies of wheat were delivered to the millers at certain 
prices which ruled for fairly long periods, and the Wheat Board controlled the 
selling price of flour, which was based upon whatever price they may have been 
paying for wheat. During a period of time in which there was a uniform price for 
wheat to the millers, the prevailing price for Canadian wheat in importing coun- 
tries moved, and in a general way moved upwards; so that if you could conceive a 


_. eondition where wheat could be given to the millers at a stated price for a long 


period during which the foreign market was increasing, you would have the millers 
shipping flour to those foreign markets and killing the market and rendering it 
impossible for the Wheat Board to sell at the proper values. Consequently, wher- 


ever your control of wheat values is, there must ‘be your control of export flour 


values unless you could meet the condition by making daily prices to the millers 


for their supplies of wheat. 
Q. My last question. is: What steps would such a Board take to preserve the 


market for flour built up over a period of years, and also to supply the incentive 


for the purchase of Canadian flour, resulting as it does now from the personal efforts 
of the miller? In other words, what steps or machinery could the Board put into 


operation to take the place of the machinery now in operation by the private 


exporters of flour?—A. That is a matter that would require some consideration, but 
I do not think it is an unsurmountable difficulty. For instance, there might be no 
objection to the millers keeping up their trade relations as now, so long as they 
were not permitted to export flour excepting at prices which would be regulated by 
the Board. In other words, they could occupy the position of agents of the Board 


in the export business. Speaking offhand, I see no objection to that. One of our 


large mills having certain trade relations with European importers of flour could 
still maintain those relations by getting the business on terms, so far ag price 1s 
concerned, regulated by the Board so as not to interfere with wheat values in the 
same markets. Do you see the point? : 
Q. Yes. Assuming that the miller in Canada has bought at a given fence say 


one dollar for the sake of illustration’—A. Yes. 


Q. We must assume that at some period a corresponding price plus transportation 


charges, and so on, is obtaining in the consuniing market, say Europe ?—A. Pardon me. 


F [Mr. F. W. Riddell] 
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Wok are now stating the case under an Sener whereby pegs would tis daily 


fluctations in prices of wheat to the millers? 

Q. Yes, and there would be an equivalent price in the consuming market ion Vee 

Q. Now, the millers in Europe would purchase in that market a stock of wheat 
for milling purposes ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is an increase in the price of ieee’ in the European market ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The Boned: if it were in operation, would prevent the miller from exporting 
flour except at a figure commensurate with the now increased price of wheat in Europe? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But the miller in Europe, having bought the wheat at a lower figure, would 
absolutely shut out our flour which was exported under the higher figure?—A. I think 
you would find, if you look at the reverse side of the case you have stated, that the 
millers would require protcetiom in the one case. As a mater of fact, I do not think the 
millers would accept an arrangement such as you have outlined, because of that danger 
of which you are speaking. if 


Q. They would have to accept it if the compulsory Board were adopted?—A. No. 


I have looked over some of the evidence which has been given before this Committee, 
and I think a wrong impression has ‘been created in the minds of the Committee in 
connection with the relationship between the Wheat Board and the millers. The 


millers appear to have attempted in a general way to show that the Wheat Board has | 


been very hard and arbitrary towards them, and that they have taken the short end 
of the deal all the time. I want to make this general statement before referring to two 
or three specific cases, that all the regulations of the Wheat Board which affected the 
millers were the result of consultations with the millers. Any particular matter was 
thoroughly discussed with the accredited representatives of the millers and a fair basis 
agreeable to them and to the Wheat Board was arrived, at, and an arrangement by 
way of regulation, public or otherwise, was drafted after consultation. In a general way 
the impression that is being left upon the minds of the members of this Committee 
is that we got the safer end of the business all the time. That is not so. The millers 


were protected against loss all the way through in everything that was done. They are 


only enabled to convey the impression of which I have spoken with an appearance of 


truthfulness, simply because the general trend of prices went upwards. If world values — 


had gone down slightly, the millers would have been in an entirely different position with 
a drop in price on any stocks they were holding. Our arrangement was that we took 
all responsibility for fluctuations in values, and if world values had been down we would 
have had to absorb the loss involved. I challenge any miller to disprove the truth 
of that statement. I feel very, strongly about it, because of some things that have 
been stated here. The millers assumed absolutely no risk in regard to the fluctuation in 


values of any commodity we were handling, either up or down. For instance, the — 


statement was made that the Wheat Board inflicted a surcharge upon the millers. That 


surcharge would, under entirely reversed conditions, be the equivalent of a Diichelen iG 


was either a surcharge or rebate. 


s 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. A rebate on what?—A. Let me deal with the surcharge first. Wheat is handed 
to a miller at a certain stipulated price. 

Q. Under the Wheat Board ?—A. Under the old Wheat “Naeey yes. Wheat is 
handed to a miller. at a certain stipulated price and the agreed upon value of flour 
is also controlled by the Wheat Board. Next week or some time afterwards world 


values for wheat are higher than the price set to the miller. We do not advance 


the price of wheat to the miller for the reason that we can get flour from them 


on the basis of the price they have already taken. They have no relationship to 


export value at the moment. They will deliver to us flour on exactly the basis that we — 
“ 


[Mr..F. W. Riddell. ] 
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deliver Bere to thew: tt i is ne aa to Rien, in the strictest sense of ihe word; it is. 
handed to them for milling purposes to be handed back to us. Two weeks hence, or at 
some later period, the world’s values for wheat and flour are advanced, and the miller 
wishes to export. I may make this explanation in connection with this, that insofar as 
Newfoundland and the West Indies are concerned—and later, I think, West Africa— _ 
the mills were doing their own exporting under regulations, so far as price is concerned, 
by the Board. Very good. , They wish to close an export deal for flour between these 
_eountries. Their complaint has been that they were not permitted to do that without 
paying’a surcharge. The surcharge is merely the difference between the value of flour 
under the Board’s price, which is based on the value of wheat charged to them, and 
the actual value of wheat or flour at the time they ship. . 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. In other words, their complaint is that they did not get the advantage in the 
increase of flour pricey which was brought about by the - increase of wheat prices? 
—A. Exactly. 

Q. They were not allowed to get that advantage for themselves?—A. Yes. Now, 
if that is satisfactory to you, | want to deal with the other side. Let us assume that 
_ conditions have been such that the world value of wheat in these countries was down. 
The mills would have delivered the flour to us at the high price which was set by the 
Board, on the basis of the price they paid for wheat, in exactly the same way, and we 
would have had to export wheat on the basis of the world values. 

_ Q. That is to say, if there had been a loss that loss would have been absorbed 

by the Board?—A. Absolutely. 

: Q. And therefore the Board considered it right and just that when hese was a 
profit that also should be taken by the Board?—A. Yes sir, although in the strictest 
sense of the word, I object to the word “ profit.’ There is no question of loss or 
profit. There may be in so far as the mill is concerned, but so far as the Board is 
concerned, strictly speaking, wheat was loaned to the mills on a certain basis and 
flour was taken on an equivalent basis, and the price was controlled on that basis. 
That is the point I want this Committee to clearly understand. There was no 
outright sale of grain for milling purposes to the mills for the export of flour. I 

am speaking entirely from memory, but I think it 1s stated in the price regulations 
- that wheat will be dilevered to mills on a certain basis—not sold. I am only speaking 
- from memory, but that is a matter of record that can be looked up. | 


By Mr. McConica: 


Q. The arrangement then was an arrangement by which, practically, the millers 
ground certain wheat for you for so much money, took your wheat and gave you 
back the proceeds?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Mr.*Riddell, there is a definite statement here from Mr. Thompson, at page 
- 136 of the Minutes. I put the question to him myself. “It is not quite clear to me 


yet in what way the witness arrives at the fact that they milled this wheat for . 


nothing,” and Mr. Thompson answered, “the Board said ‘We will give you the 
wheat at a certain price—$2.30—and we will give you so much for your flour, X ’— 
whatever it was. But when we ground that out we found that the price they had 
given for the flour just equalled the price we had paid them for the wheat, the bran 
and shorts included.” So that cannot be true.—A. In connection’ with— ' 


An Hon. Memper: That was in regard to a certain specific order given to small 
mills. 


The Wirness: Yes. In connection with the first portion of Mr. Thompson’s 
reply, it seems to me to bear out what I have been saying previously. Wheat was 
given to them at a certain price and flour taken from them at a certain price. 

[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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Those prices were Haver ained after eeu ine. with the ‘mills. I ional spent Ri 
more time in connection with this milling question, the question of. milling costs, 
than probably anything else that we did. Is it fair to assume, as Mr. Thompson 
states in his evidence, that the mills did not get fair treatment, when we have on 
the Board two of the ablest millers in this country, Mr. Black and Mr. Matheson, 
and also Mr. Watts, who was representing a very large number of mills in Ontario? 
Is it to be assumed that they did not get fair treatment? If you will give me a 
little time, I will try to explain to you how we arrived at these costs. I am speaking 
from memory again. I think in connection with that I might say that it is very 
important, so far as this Committee is concerned, that you get accurate figures, and 
if I am not in a position to give accurate figures I will at least be able to tell you 
where you can get them, and I think you should get them. My recollection of the 
milling cost allowance to the Canadian mills is that the average agreed upon was 
about 85 cents per barrel plus 25 cents of profit. Now, I am not going to make this _ 
positive statement, but this information can be ascertained from the records of 
the Wheat Board, and I wish any one who challenges it—if it is challenged—would 
do that. That would be the difference between the value of wheat, the necessary 
quantity of wheat to make a barrel of flour, plus $1.10—85 cents representing the 
agreed-upon manufacturing cost, and 25 cents per barrel representing their profit. 
Now, gentlemen, you will easily see, we have mills running from 50 barrels up to I 
don’t know how many thousand barrels capacity per day. We had a uniform price. 
agreed upon which was supposed to be fair. If, as Mr. Thompson states, he grinds. 
wheat into flour for nothing, all I can say is that he should not be in the business, 
and he could not possibly be in the business under competitive conditions, because 
mills did grind wheat and make money under those conditions. Further, I just 
want to call attention to this, that somewhere in Mr. Thompson’s evidence, he 
stated—I am subject to correction here, but if hesdid not some other representative 
of the millers stated—that they made a reasonable amount of profit under the Wheat 
Board. They could not do that if they were milling wheat for nothing. Now, when 
we were obtaining evidence as to the manufacturing cost of mills, per barrel manu- 
facturing cost, we had statements submitted to us ranging—once again I am speaking 
from memory—all the way from 65 cents per barrel to over $4 pes barrel. 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. Say that again.—A. I say that when we were ascertaining information as to 
the milling costs per barrel, milling costs from mills, we had statements submitted to — 
us ranging—I am speaking from memory—all the way from 65 cents per barrel to 
over $4 per barrel. J am prepared to admit that the outrageously high figure would 
be an isolated case, and probably some small mill, but the fact is there nevertheless. — 
The information submitted to us was of such a wide range that it was impossible — 
to do anything with it—absolutely impossible. I think, perhaps, I had better ce 
that; I could keep talking about that for half-an-hour. ih 

Q. What mill did you take as the average mill which would have to He a 
profit under this price fixing?—A. I would say this, Mr. McMaster, that my recdl-— 
lection—firet of all, let me make this statement: We had in our employ Mr. Kelley, 
George Kelley I believe, a man of twenty years’ practical milling experience— 

Q. If you will pardon me interrupting you, will you try to answer my question 
direct, and then go on and modify it as you like?—A. Now, Mr. meee I hope 
you will pardon me— 

Q. It seems to me that we would get “forrader” so much quicker if you aid 
_ just do that. I say, what mill did you take? Was it a large mill or a small mill? | . 
_ Was it a moderate-sized mill? Was it a mill with modern machinery or inadequate  _ 
machinery? What mill did you take?—A. We took neither the large one nor the - 9 
emall one. We took the moderate-sized mill; such as may be found in Ontario, pay a 

[Mr. &. W. Riddell.] : 
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- years’ milling experience. 


Q. That would be a mill which ‘would be fairly well ates to the purpose for one 


which mills are intended ?—A. That is what we thought, yes, sir. 


Q. That would mean that the mill not quite so well hated or considerably 
less well equipped, would not be able to make a profit, and it would mean that the 
~ mill that was very well equipped would make a very handsome profit; is that not so? 


—A. Not necessarily so, sir, for the reason that some of the small mills—so I am 
informed; I have not access to the figures—made money under the prices which were 
granted to them. 


Q. Would I be correct in my idea that the larger mill with the more up-to-date | 
machinery and labour-saving devices would be able to manufacture much cheaper 


than the less well-equipped mill?—A. That might be the case. I woud rather ea 
it would be the case, possibly because the more up- -to- date SNES enabling: them 
probably to make a greater extraction. 


Q. Now, don’t we hit there the great difticulty that lied will find in a irvine to 


fix prices?—A. Yes, Mr. McMaster, they meet these conditions under competitive 
conditions any way. 


Q. I have no doubt they hone to meet them—A. You have identically the same 
conditions. As a practical proposition, I submit that it would be impossible to give 
each mill its own price, manufacturing flour, or you would never get any where. 


By Mr. Knox: 3 
Q. I wanted to ask Mr. Riddell if through his connection: with the Board he 


would be able to tell us whether the mills made a comparative profit during the years 
they were controlled by the Board, with their business at other times. Have you any such > 
- information as that, Mr. Riddell?—-A. Well, there has been some—if you will pardon 
me a moment, gentlemen, I want to file here, with your permission, some information 
regarding the profits of mills, a matter which I would not thave probably felt inclined 
to deal with in this manner had the mills not appeared here, leaving the impression © 


that they were very badly treated. I have here an advertisement cut from the 


Toronto Saturday Night, extracted from the Annual Financial Review of 1921. I ) 


LS refer to that for confirmation of the figures. Tihig is an advertisement of the 
ankers’ Bond Company, advertising milling debentures, and offering them as an 


attractive sale. They quote the dividends that were paid by mills over a period of 
four years, I think. I would like to file that. That is the 1921 edition of the 


Annual Financial Review, which is the source of the authority for these figures. 


(Exhibit 5. Filed advertisement from Toronto Saturday Night. See appendex. ) | 


I submit, Mr. (Chairman and gentlemen, that if those figures are accurate the 
mills were not very badly treated by the Wheat Board or the noe of Supervisors of 
Food Control. 


. The CHairman: Is it the wish of the Committee that Mr. Riddell be allowed | 


to Gh this in? 
Mr. McMaster: I think it is only fair, Mr. Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think, Mr. Chairman, on that point we ought to recognize 


that Mr. Watts, if I recollect correctly, and Mr. Cornell,‘ and one or two other 
millers, stated that they had no complaint as to the treatment by the Wheat Board — 
in the handling of the business. They did complain about certain specific effects. 
I think perhaps Mr. Riddell has a wrong impression, and I would not like it to pass 


without some word of justification, because I remember very clearly that it was 


stated on two or three occasions that they had no complaint of the manner in 


which the Wheat Board management treated them. 
(Mr. Fk. W. Riddell. ] 
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‘The Wirness:I would prefer as far as possible to keep my remarks to the 
answering of questions, but in connection with this another point occurs to me. 
T can speak of the conditions in the West because I am more familiar with them, 
but serious complaint has been made by I think General Labelle, and I think sup- 
ported by figures furnished later by Mr. Cornell of the loss in export business during 
the life of the Wheat Board, by comparison with their previous exportations of 
flour. Prior to the war period the smaller mills out West were closed and had been 
closed for many years. I do not know whether or not that was the condition in the 
East. During the war period when we had control‘of wheat prices and when the 
Wheat Export Company was purchasing food supplies for the allied countries, many 
of these small mills were permitted to open up, and for this reason: The exportation 
of flour very considerably increased, and flour export orders were divided amongst 
the mills proportionally to their milling capacity, regardless of whether they had ever 
exported flour previously in the whole of their existence or not. The result was that 
I know of cases where mills which had been closed for very many years were taken 

’ over iby certain people who were wise enough to see what was likely to happen, and 
were operated for the period of control only, and were closed again immediately, 
and never manufactured, to my knowledge, a single bag of flour for domestic con- 
sumption. Now, if you will compare the exportation of flour under the Wheat Board - 
with the exportation of flour under conditions of that kind, of course there is 
going to be a very considerable reduction in the amount of flour exported during 
the period of the Wheat Board. In addition to what I have said, the conditions 
were that during the life of the Wheat Board when the war was over, I was over, I 
might say in connection with what I am about to say, in Great Britain in the 
spring of 1920, and if I was correctly informed, the mills in Great Britain had 
been taken over by the Government under an undertaking whereby the Government 
paid the owners of the mills a rate of interest on the capital invested, simply 
because their business as millers was not there. They had been buying flour in- 
stead of buying wheat. Conditions were changed, however, during the life of the 
Wheat Board. The Government, in effect, said, “ We must pay for these mills any- 
way; whether they are working or whether they are not working. We have guaranteed 
an interest rate on the capital that is invested. We are going to buy wheat and 
grind it ourselves. Why should we buy flour?” That is the condition that the 
Wheat Board was facing in so far as the Government of Great ‘Britain was con- 
cerned during the life of the Wheat Board. Another statement which occurs to 
me is that the Wheat Board concentrated on selling wheat instead of flour. I 
absolutely repudiate that statement, no matter who makes that statement. We 
did all that we possibly could. to make the sale of, flour with wheat, and to make 
it eonditional on wheat sales that flour should be taken. I will state that most 


emphatically. 


By Mr. McMaster: 

Q. That is, to your foreign buyers?—A. Yes. Moreover, the previous condition ~ 
which I have recited was the reason we did not sell more flour. You cannot make 
a buyer who is a free and independent buyer take flour if he wants wheat, and particu- 
larly so when he is paying for the cost of a flour mill in any case, which was the “4 


position of the British Government. 


By Mr. Millar: Ge hee 

Q. It has been contended, Mr. Riddell, by some witnesses that the drop in the 

price of wheat to the producer—what you might call, I think, the annual drop—about 
the time most of the wheat was going on the market—has been only just sufficient to 
take care of the carrying charges. That is one statement. On the other hand, 
the producer claims that, selling on a market that has been more or less glutted, he 
“has been losing money. Those witnesses that gave that evidence claim that their state- — 

[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] , 
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ments and their charts oe the Woe: Does it Ete do so?—A. I ak 
the argument advanced in connection with that, as I understand it, would be not. 
strictly sound. I think it must be admitted that if you put a large volume of any 
commodity on the market all at oonce, it will affect the price. I think that probably 


is all that it is necessary to say in connection with that. Let us just admit for the 


moment—I am not admitting this except for the moment—that the argument is 
correct and that the only question in price is the carrying charges ; what evidence is 
there that the fall price would not have been larger if the larger volume had not been 
there? What evidence is there that the discrepancy would not have been greater? We 
can only guess at these things; we may guess right, or we may guess wrong. How- 
ever, there ig another point that occurs to me. In dealing with the figures in the 
fall and the figures four, five or six months afterwards, certain adjustments have been 
made covering the question of carrying charges, I think at the rate of a cent a bushel 
a month, and by that process it is shown— 


Mr. McMaster: A cent and a half, J think. 


The Wirness: Yes, pardon me. I should have said carrying charges ineludine 
interest and storage, made up of a half cent of interest and a cent of storage. That is 


_ included there. By that process it has been demonstrated that there is no advantage 


in hauling. The whole argument is based on the assumption that the farmer pays 


out these carrying charges to somebody else. Insofar as the interest calculation is 


concerned, I will admit that he is out his interest if he waits a longer period, but I do 
not necessarily admit that he pays storage on his grain, because he can keep it on 
his farm and earn the storage himself. 

Q. We had a long talk about this yesterday, Mr. Riddell?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I could not get it through my head that you should not charge something 


- against the grain representing the interest on the capital cost of the bins on the farm 


bins 
ea 


« Beton of a voluntary Wheat Board, and your answer, I understood, was to the 


in which the wheat is stored.—A. Yes, sir. JI am perfectly familiar with your point, 
Mr. McMaster. 


Q. Then will you answer that?—A. Yes sir. My reply to that is this, that the 


“question of capital invested, the cost of the farmers’ own bins, is involved in both of 


them, consequently it is not a question of difference at all. If he uses them himself he 
is under the cost; if he does not use them himself, and uses the elevator for the 
storage, he is still under the cost. I submit that if that is in both-of them it does not 
influence the question at all. 

Q. But let us suppose that one year a farmer has no bin on his farm, and he goes 
and stores his wheat in the elevator; he will have to pay a cent and a half per bushel 


per month, won’t he?—A. Yes sir. 


Q. Now, the next year he spends let us say one or two thousand dollars for bins? 


‘ . oA. Yes sir. 


Q. And he stores his wheat in his own bin; should he not charge against the 
mheat so stored to offset the charges in the elevator, at least’ interest on a thousand 


. dollars plus a sinking fund to take care of the depreciation of the bin? It seems to 


me he should.—A. Yes, but, Mr. McMaster, will you permit me to go one year 


further? Having done that, you come along to the third year, and he has the choice 


of using his own bins or using the elevator bins. My contention is that it costs him 
just as much insofar as that capital investment is concerned whether he uses the 
elevator bins or whether he uses his own bins; he must pay for his own bins. There 
is the point. ; : 


& 

The Hon. Mr. MotHEerWELt: ite Cha: I might say that the average farmer 

has to have bins. anyway, unless he lives quite close to the elevator. Might I ask 

another question which I have in mind, which is suggested by Mr. Stevens’ question ? 
By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


@. Mr. Stevens asked you if there would be any considerable advantage in the 


[Mr. F. W. Riddell. ] 
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effect that it depended upon the extent to Gane a was Pee eet Ae Yes. ait Me a 
Q. Now, there is no other appreciable difference between a voluntary Board 


and a compulsory Board than the extent to which they are patronized, and the success 
of any kind of Board depends upon the volume of business that goes through?—A. 
Yes sir. 

Q. The larger the volume the smaller per -bushel expenditure?—A. Would you 
just permit me a moment? My understanding of your meaning of a compulsory 
Board at the moment is, compulsory on the farmer insofar as the elevator is concerned. 
We are speaking of no other compulsory features except that. 

Q. Compelling all the business to go through that particular channel?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Then with regard to a voluntary Board, there is no doubt about’ its constitu- 
tionality, nor is there any doubt about its havipg a non-monopolistic tendency. The 
Board is not monopolistic and it is not unconstitutional to raise the question of either 
Board, if the rulings of the law officers of the Crown are correct and sustained by 
Gadicents of the Court. Would the success of the voluntary system not be exactly 
in the hands of the men who will patronize it or not patronize it? In other words, 
won’t it be in the hands of those who are asking for a Wheat Board? If*they patron- 
ize it say fifty per cent they will get an appreciable value; if they patronize it to 
seventy-five per cent of the total grain they will get more value. Therefore it lies 
exactly with themselves, those for whom the Board is being asked. The extent to 
which it is patronized determines the value of that Board. If it is not patronized 
except to, say, ten per cent of the wheat, the expense of handling it will be so enor- 
mous that the man who patronizes it will be worse off than if he sent his grain 
through the ordinary channels. Isn’t that the idea?—A. I would answer that in this 
way: The effectiveness of the whole thing would depend very largely if not entirely 
upon the extent of its patronage” 


Q. You will perhaps recall in Regina—I do not know to what extent your atten-— 


tion has been drawn to it, because I know you are a busy man—that there was a 
voluntary Butter Board. We did not call it a Butter Board, but there was a voluntary 
control of not only the selling but the manufacture of Saskatchewan butter to the 
extent to about 60 per cent to 70 per cent for about ten years, and during that time 
that percentage of the butter gravitated toward the voluntary Board. We called it a 
Co-operative Creamers, but we could if you like call it a Butter Board, and under 


the actual test the people making butter in Saskatchewan voluntarily con-— 
tributed about two-thirds of the entire production of Saskatchewan ‘through that 


channel. Now, while that is not the same, while it is not exactly a ‘parallel case 
with wheat, and we have no right to assume that the same volume would go through 
a Wheat Board, what I want to point out is this, that it was entirely dependent 
upon the people themselves, the dairymen of Saskatchewan, whether they patronized 


it or not, and if only 10 per cent had patronized it the thing would have been a 


complete failure, but with the larger volume going through it, with the large dairy 


industry that is now being handled largely by the farmers themselves, handed over — 
to the farmers themselves as a co-operative concern—A. Might I ask:a question in — 
connection with that which might have some bearing? Have you any idea to,what 
extent the butter manufactured in Saskatchewan is consumed domestically, locally? — 


Q. Well, a lot of it was shipped out—A. It might have some bearing on “ 
success or otherwise. “4 


Q. It just depends on the local demand. In the early days the dairy butter was _ 


uséd a lot locally. Later a large percentage became creamery butter. However, what I 


wish to ask you is this: you know a great many people decried the voluntary Wheat — 
Board, and as compared with the compulsory it is non-effective—there is no question ; 


about that. The greater the volume and the more closely you get to the 100 per cent 

handled through one channel, the more control you have. In other words, the greater — 

volume of business any concern handles, i more it is a controlling factor on . that 
[Mr. &. W. Riddell. ] ; 
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particular Piet tthere is no. Sion ee that. | ‘Bw L bay ae a Sac ulsee 
~ system has been considered’ as unconstitutional. but there is another system of com- 
~ pulsory wheat selling that we might consider. Tf it is thought that that is the only - 
possibility, there is no virtue or no relief to be found in the voluntary system, as some 
4 think. Then let us consider what we call the Australian system, or the report sub- 
mitted by the sub-committee the last day we met. Have you read that?—A. No sir. . 

‘ Q. Well, the sub-committee consulted with the law officers of the Crown, and 
_ they decided that by concurrent action of the Dominion Government and the Provincial 
_ Governments a system.of compulsory marketing might be established there that would 
be constitutional—aA. I have seen the press report only on that. ! 
t Q. That would involve three Provincial Governments—there being three vitally 
concerned—and one Federal Government. That means four Governments working 
- along parallel lines, as it were, to ole common object. Now, the question I would like 
to ask is, what do you think is the likelihood of that being practicable? I believe that 
will get what some people want, a compulsory Wheat Board. The other has been con- 
_ sidered for the time being unconstitutional. Now, here is the constitutional means 
of effecting the same end. It has been tried out, in Australia in the early days of 
the war. It has been abandoned there for a voluntary Board since then, and I think the 
s _ voluntary’ Board is still in force. The law officers of the Crown in consultation with 

“ your sub-committee have indicated that that might be invoked. here, and that the 

compulsory features might be carried out—those parts declared unconstitutional for 

the Federal Government to do would be quite proper for the Provincial Government. 

— What do you think about it ea Well, insofar as either’the Federal or the Provincial © 
- or both combined are able to pass along the powers which the Board previously held, 
_ speaking from a practical point of view, there is not any reason why the Board should 
* not operate successfully that I know of. My point is this, that it does not matter — 
‘g very much—as far as I can see; I am not a lawyer—so far as the Board is Ons 
4 where the ‘power comes’ from, so long as it has it. 
~  -Q. Do you think a Board of that nature should handle options?—A. If Raabe a 
- compulsory scheme—and by “compulsory” I mean compulsory so far as the farmers’ 
_ deliveries are concerned—we would not have any option market at all; there would no 
ae to operate in, but I would say that there would actually be no necessity for it. 

-Q.- But with the voluntary Board, you think it would be almost necessary to handle 
options then?~A. Yes; I think you would have to, on occasion, do the same ag the 
people outside of the i ohiin acy Board. 

Q. Just another question before I sit down. If it was a voluntary Board, options 
‘* would be indispensible?—A. Yes. 

QQ. Now, the old Wheat Board sold the wheat at a time when tei ‘derinl 
told them they would. get the best results. In other wordy we poured our wheat 
- into the Wheat Board, got our advance payments, and they sold it at their discretion. 
| _ Now, no private concern does that on the market.—A. I would not say that, sir. 

Bs Q. Am’ I right in that?—A. I would not say that no private concern is buying 
° and selling grain at their own discretion; I would not say that. 

hs Q. The usual way of consigning grain, in my experience—A. Let-me make this - 
4 distinction. If you are speaking of a private firm handling grain for a farmer, 
2 then I would say that they must carry out the farmers’ instructions. That is 
A, 
‘% 
| 


% 
af 


va 


4 | 


a different proposition. But if you say that a private firm does not buy and sell 

grain at its own discretion, I would not say that. 
- Q. I did not mean that. I think we are all looking for some system that is 

“a little better than the present, but any system that is established as a result of this 
Be enquiry, is it intended that farmers will still consign their grain with instructions | 
to sell immediately, or on arrival, or on inspection, or on further advice, or is it 
- the intention to transfer to the judgment of this Board-the right to sell when they 
_ think they can sell to the best advantage? Which would be the better way?—A. I 
4 a ee: f [Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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think the eres ier ae ene ake Signe iehioe. Has ead: nee and 
retaining the right to sell when he thinks fit to. sell, would be almost ineftoctive: Pele ait 
Q. That is to say, the hy ycuue: should be in the hands of the Board t- te aa 


lutely, sir. 


By Mr. ‘Millar: 


Q. The matter of the voluntary ee pool has come up so often that I bene I 
ought to throw some light on the dark spot by asking is question. “Under a volun- 
tary pool would it not work out like this, that a man who has a odin machine | 
of his own, who lives close to an elevator, a man who year after year is able to take — 
advantage of the early market, which is nearly always much better than the later 
market, would almost always stay out of the wheat pool? He would know that he : 
could get better than the average pyice. ‘The result is that the man who is now at 
a disadvantage is the man who would join the wheat pool, The wheat pool would © 
have control of, say, 50 per cent of the grain, and the remaining 50 per cent would 
belong to the man who usually gets the early market, and if the pool should hold 
back what they control so as not to elut the market, they would be holding it back 
so that the other man‘ would have the good market. Is that not’the way it would 
work out#—A. It might very easily work out that way. I think there will be a very 
great difference of opinion, however, amongst the men who were close to the market. ‘ 
There would be the men who might figure the way you say, and there would also be 
the men who would figure, “ Now, that may be a better price than somebody else 
gets.” That is to say, “There is available to me in the open market a better price 
than somebody else may get, but I am not sure that price could not be influenced by 
marketing through the agency,” your pool agency. That is, influenced upwards, or 
steadied. I think there would be a difference of pinion on that question. 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): 


Q. Mr. Riddell, right on that point, assuming that there was a vole baal. 
knowing. conditions as you do, and as we from the West do, and the farmers’ obliga- 
tions, would there not be pressure brought on the farmer by his creditors to~ compel 
him to sell to the agency, whereby he would get the total value of his wheat when | 
he delivered it?—A. Well, of course, I would not pretend to know what would be in- 
the minds of our financial institutions, but if past experience is anything to go by 
I would think there would be a great possibility of that, that is, of attempting to 
liquidate their loans and to get, their debts ave as fully and as quickly bee gn ‘ 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. Mr. Riddell, in reply to the first Pie by Mr. Stevens, you one re ue: ; 
ereat advantage of the compulsory Wheat Board would be the control of wheat. I 
infer from that that the Wheat Board would be in a position to completely control . 
_the price of wheat in Canada, that there would thus be a great advantage to. the 
farmers, but that most probably the consumer would have to pay for it. Now, would 
the compulsory Board have also the power to control the price of wheat in the foreign — 
market in competition with the other wheat-selling countries?—A. Well, your remark — 
consists of a statement and a question as I understand ite I do not know ‘that ie 
altogether agree with your statement. 

Q. Control of wheat—what does it mean 93 A) You said that hel Wheat Bossa : 
could have control of the domestic market and make the donsumer pay any price it 
liked. I say that is not so. I do not admit your statement to start with, and you 
have asked a question that is based on a statement that I do not admit, for Rasta 
that the legislation under which the Wheat Board acted stated that the price must 
be based as nearly as possible on the export values. It was lower than the export 
values, very much lower than the export values, for a long period of | Me, $0 yo 1 
see I cannot admit your statement.. e a 

[Mr. F. W. Riddell.) . tS aes 
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ae hc Would you answer ae ial hee ‘of ne ea What ae iol wie un 
sf Wheat Board have on the fixing of the foreign price?—A. at would depend, sir, very 


“largely if not entirely upon circumstances. When I say “circumstances” I mean by oo | 


that, world conditions, the necessities of the importing countries at various times in 


_ the year, and you would have to assume that the people marketing the grain had at © Y 


least ordinary intelligence, and also that they were well informed as to the situation. 


_ ‘Fhat would depend very largely upon those circumstances. It would be impossible _ 


for me to give you, any idea of what the Wheat Board might do, because in the first 
place I could not tell you what the crops are going to be like, what the markets are 
- going to be like, whether the people in Great Britain want our wheat or whether 
. they do not, whether Russia is coming into the market—there are a thousand and one — 


ia ‘to day. The point is this: one single agency properly informed and exercising the — 
“ average amount of intelligence, I think, would have a better chance than several — 

~ bundreds of thousands of farmers trying to do the same thing. : ! 

— By Mr. ‘McMaster: : | | , in ae 

Q. Mr. Riddell, as I understand it, there is a certain amount of chance in the ! 

wheat business ?—A.Yes, sir; there is a chance in everything. | 

. Q. But the chance is pretty well developed in the wheat business. Now, as. I 

are understand it, the Wheat Board operated on a rising market—you, will correct me if yi 

ya my statement of facts is not correct?—A. In a general way that is correct. 

poe. You were able to make handsome eG for the Canadian ahh, i—A. Yes, a) 
Be oir), | 


© 


te, . things that enter into that which you would have to meet as they came up from days. 1 


Q. For ‘the he crop of 1919; and as a consequence the names of Stewart a Eee 


- Riddell are blessed throughout Canada ¢_A. We hope so. 
Q. Now, let me put this proposition to you, Mr. Riddell, and let us have an : 
answer: suppose the appreciation of Mr. Stewart and yourself as to the probable 
ht trend of markets had been wrong, or suppose under a reconstitution of this Board’ your — 
. prognostications of the trend of the market had been wrong, and instead of realizing 
: the expectations of the western grain growers you severely disappointed them; now, » 
| where would the names of Stewart and Riddell be then?—A. I would say this, thet Pee 
a we guessed wrongly and they got to ae about it, we might have been pie an ys es 
-damned—I don’t know. | Ra 
co An hon. Member: Just called a aoe i 
Bite My: Wuirn: Mr. Chairman, in considering the voluntary proposition and He 
Ke compulsory proposition a great deal has been said about the uncertainty as to the 
amount of grain that would be delivered under the voluntary Board. I do not know. 
_ whether that has been brought out or not. I was wondering just how far that. should | 
Es 20. Ts the voluntary pool supposed to be a condition of affairs where the farmer as 
- soon as he threshes his grain decides where he is going to sell, with the Wheat Board 
_or some other place, or is there going to be an agreement signed by certain farmers, 
% ~ possibly when the grain is planted, to deliver the product of a certain number of acres 
to the Wheat Board? .In that case the Wheat Board would then know about how — 
yy much they would receive, and that uncertainty would be to some extent eliminated, " : 
’ would like to get some information on that. aie 
The Witness: Do I understand, sir, that that aneeion would be addressed tt) 
- through the Chairman to me? | 
My. Waite: Do as you like aieh the answer. Answer it yourself, or ae ; * 
to the Chairman. | | 
‘The Cuamman: I think it would be addressed to Mr. Riddell. | 
The Witness: It seems to me that it is a question that really should not be 


- directed to me at all, pete i you are asking Boy as to what the Government might 
} -LMr. F, W. Riddell. 
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do in regard to the details of ks see scheme, , and T am afraid I will 1 have © i$ 
refer you to them. deste 


Mr. McMaster: I was talking to some members. ot: ‘the Commitee ihoet this, r 
and the reply is that it would be almost impossible to get the farmers to sign up. | 
Well, it seems to me that that would be a guide as to whether the demand for the 
Wheat Board is really sincere or not. If the rank and file of the people want the 
Wheat Board they would be quite willing to sign up. three months ahead of harvest 

time, I think. 8 


The Witness: I would like to make a suggestion there, because 7 have given 
some little thought to the point mentioned— 


“The Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: Mr. Chairman, mee io what has just been said— 
Mr. McMaster: Mr. Riddell was just going to answer, Mr. Motherwell. 
The Hon. Mr. Moruerwety: I beg your pardon. 


The Witness: I think you will find this—this is my own opinion—in connection: 
with signing up of the contract: You will find very many farmers whose financiai 
condition is such that they cannot enter into a contract like that, because of the. 
pressure brought to bear on them by their creditors. They would say, “No, you 
cannot enter into an arrangement PEE Dy | you get an advance on your commodity 
and perhaps keep - me waiting a year.” He would not be a free agent at all as far as 
that is concerned, On the other hand, I believe that our financial institutions and 
our wholesalers under an arrangement such as the Wheat Board had _ previously 
regarded their accounts as being reasonably safe. That is to say, they did not have 
to contend with the fluctuating values. They knew every man was going to get the 
same price as everybody else, and there was a certain amount of stability to the 
eredit arrangements. That is the impression I have gathered from the business men. 


By Mr. White: Ma | - 


Q. Is it not true that the percentage of value advanced to the farmer when he 
delivered his grain would be the same in the case of the foreign pool as the compulsory  ~ 
pool 2—A. Well, I would.not like to say that, sir. I would not like to say that those 
in charge of a voluntary pool would dare go as far with an advance as they would 
with a complete system such as we had before. I would not like to say that. 

Q. Of course, in- the event of the farmers signing agreements they eualte be 
reasonably sure of a certain amount. of wheat to deal with?—A. Well, is that so? 

Is that correct? A man signing an agreement—let me point this out to you, sir— ae 
any man entering into an agreement to deliver grain to a voluntary pool three or FOU SS 
- months before his crop comes off can only make his agreement on the basis of his: re 
acreage, not on the basis of the volume. So far as your selling agents are concerned, 

they do not give a hoot about the acreage; they want to know the volume. You are be 
entering into a contract to deliver the product of so many acres. That conveys no e 


general information three months ahead of the harvest to any sensible selling pea ns 
By Mr. Sales: 4 
Q. It may be five bushels or it may be fifty?—A. Yes, sir. a 
By Mr. McMaster: ea Ne. Nag ee 


3 
Q. Wouldn’t the compuplsory Wheat Board be faced with the same ea : 

‘A. The compulsory Wheat Board would know exactly that it was going to get the — 

whole of the crop in this country—that is the difference—the other one would not a 

know anything. oy 
Mr. WuirE: My suggestion was not that the farmer would agree to nee 50. nec 

many bushels, but that he should agree to deliver the product of so many acres. : Mae 3 
The Wirness: I did not know whether you had that in your mind or not, and Fe 

that is why I explained that was all that could be done. The point in connecti oa 
[Mr. F'. W. Riddell.] . 9 ms 
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with it is that that ; is oe very ee information to the panes whe is selling by ee 
is not selling the acres, he is selling the bushels. 


~@ 


By Mr r. McMaster: 


.Q. It would strike me that if a voluntary Wheat Board ae contracts fon iat us 
say, 95 per cent of the acreage of Saskatchewan in wheat, they would know that they | 
were going to control pretty nearly the whole crop of Saskatchewan, would they not? 
—A. If you had a voluntary Wheat, Board, with 95 per cent signed up, then I would 

- say that you would be getting very close, so far as selling is concerned, to a ronnie 
compulsory system in so far as selling is concerned. 

Q. May I ask you one or two questions just arising out of that? Do you or do 
you not consider it necessary in order to have the beneficial effect that you claim for 
the proposed measure, do you or do you not require to control flour?—A. In regard 
to the first portion of your question, Mr. McMaster, I do not know that I have made 
any claims about the beneficial effects of this ve by comparison with what they 

are doing now. 

Q. Well, I will ask you that question cal Do you consider it would be wise 
to have this proposed compulsory Wheat Board?—A. Well, sir, I have strictly avoidéd 
answering that question. We have been discussing the Wheat Board in relation to 

_ voluntary Pools. We would open up an entirely new field if we were going to discuss 
the Wheat Board in relation to existing conditions. I want to make that clear. 

Q. Have you any objection to answering the question? It seems to me a very 
peeinea. one.—A. I stated at the outset, sir, that representations so far as the 
organization with which I am concerned have already been made to this Committee 
by Mr. Robinson, representing the Canadian Council of Agriculture. This morning > 
you have heard resolutions passed three successive years by the shareholders of our 
company asking for the re-instatement of the Wheat Board. J occupy a position as a 
servant of those gentlemen who want that service. 

Q. I was thinking that you were here as a citizen of Canada?—A. Was sir. 

Q. To give us the advice that you could give us by reason of the special knowledge 
you had of this matter?’—A. I am perefetly willing to do that. I have been trying 
to do that to the best of my ability all the morning. aus 

 Q. Iam putting you up against this question; of course if you feel that it would 

_ be disloyal to the organization with which you are connected, to answer it, J am not 

going to insist—_A. Now, Mr. McMaster, that is the lawyer’s way of putting it. The 
suggestion immediately in your remark is that I believe differently from them. I do 

/ 2 not admit it. ! 

Q. You neither eat it nor deny it?—A. No sir. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. McMaster, that is not fair. 

Mr. McMaster: I think it is very fair. 3 

The CHarrmMan: I think, Mr. Sales, you will have to let Mr. MoM nator deal with 

Mr. Riddell. . 4 
Mr..McMaster: I do not want to interfere. If Mr. Riddell does not want to 
give his personal views on this matter that we have been discussing now for about. 
six weeks, I do not know whether or not the Chairman has the right to put him ina _ 
tower as a witness who won’t answer questions. At one time a witness who refused 
to answer questions before a Parliamentary Committee was committed to the Tower. . 


The Wirness: I am not so sure but what I’ would rather be there than here just 
now. 


s 


Mr. McMaster: I will try, Mr. Chairman, in my/questions to avoid any expression 
-- or to infer any expression from the witness as to the advisability or the inadvisability 
of the proposed Wheat Board. 


‘ ’ : [Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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By Mr. McMaster: agri warns 1 beats sei h ut 

Q. But if a Wheat Board is s Wwopbueetueed) wena oe to ie effective require to 
have powers of controlling flour as well as wheat?—A. Yes. Bile ee eee Pe ey, 
Q. Now, flour milled from Canadian wheat would when exported to Gens Britain Lie 
come in competition with flour milled in the States, would it not?—A. Yes sir. - ‘That | i 
is, four in a general way, yes, Dut, more particularly with flour milled in othe roe Q 


rd 


' of the same quality. " ) as a ae 


Q. Which under ordinary Ree ee is rane tderased: Nar a least Re our 7 
wheat, our Northern Manitoba Wheat?—A. Yes sir. Well, that may be. TI would 
not say that definitely, sir, I would like to correct that. That might happen. 

Q. Perhaps I had better put it in this way: The flour which the Canadian Wheat — . 
Board would export, let us say, to the London market would there come into competi- 
tion with flour cnapuraeuired © in Dane of wheat of grades of qualities similar to—A. es 
It might, yes. ) GR. I 

Q. Similar to our eg wheat?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Well, how would that fact effect the Wheat Board’s operations on icy us say me , 
the London market?—A. I do not really see the significance of your question, sir. Gs, 
We must assume that the buyer of flour on the other side will know whether the four 
that he is buying is a 100 per cent Manitoba hard spring wheat flour or whether 1h 
is 20 per cent so... may say for mformation that we met similar conditions to that = 
during the life of the last Wheat Board where—I am speaking once again from 
memory—the actual content of flour being shipped out from the United States as hard 
spring wheat flour was really somewhere in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent to 95. * 
per cent of hard spring wheat flour; but then we must assume that the buyer. knows | Re 
that just as well as we know it, and that he is going’ to base his price on the actual 
relative values. ‘I think that would be a fair assumption. If it is possible for us” 
to find it out it, ought to be possible for the buyer to find it out, ath we have: no mene 
to assume that he does not know his business. . 

Mr. Kwnox: Mr. ‘Chairman, I wish to ask Mr. Riddell a etn si helo pattie it 
ey hear more or less on his personal opinion again, I think may be answered — ie 


, 


\ a 7 : eM presi 


By Mr. Knox: } ieee fos 

Q. Supposing they had a compulsory Wheat Board, aud ‘it not aie Bal bees sh 
ficial effect on the producer with regard to lake freights and ocean, freights, and also 
insurance?—A. I would say, sir, that most probably that would be SO, just. simy ) a 
on this principle that with charges for services, the charges not being’ definitely set, 
competition would tend to raise the prices. For mstance, bidding for boat charters 
on the lakes might result at certain times in higher prices being obtained, whereas 
with one organization the possibility is that you can make an arrangement on a 
reasonable basis for a long period of time at the uniform rate. There may be certain, 
obligations on both sides; for instance, in obtaining that lower rate you might ray ot 
to give some assurance of fairly uniform deliveries, in order that an econothical © 


handling can be made so far as the owners of the vessels are woncerned,. rather than : 


spasmodic handling, which might come under other conditions. For instance, as De 
recollect it, the light freight lake freight rates were uniform all through the sea 
or at least for a greater portion of the season, and a certain number of. vessels 
engaged in moving grain. They were loaded almost regularly all through the seaso 
The vessels just plied between certain ports, and: there ,was no delay. Sel 0 
was to keep them moving all the time, the necessary aut of vessels, | I think, 
move at the rate of some five or ‘Six million bushels of wheat. Wale er sc: n F 
William. A a 

Q. While it would not have * any effect on the changing of rates on t 


ways, would it not be of great benefit to Yee Fed in HE yeeataee of ra 
[Mr. F, W. Riddell} — ie fig, Ae 


a ge teictee of. course, retend to i a. ttivas. Cpe man, ae in pee Coma 
Y widhes to get some information. on that from the railways, I am inclined to think 
that you will find that considerable saving in their business can be accomplished by 
the operations of a Wheat Board, handling the large volume of a somamodity. 


* ; nad 


cant i 


D By ‘Mr. Sales: og | 
- Q. Because of the more gradual marketing as aut ae would be one point, 


_ but not necessarily so. When I say “not necessarily so” I mean not necessarily lim- oy 


¥ 


, ited to that, for instance, deliveries of grain may come with a rush at some certain por- 
~ tion of the province this week, some other portion next week, and so on; that is the — 


way this thing happens, anyway. Bear in mind that under the open conditions 


represented all over this area are a number of grain interests, each one naturally 
enough looking after its own business and wanting some sefvice, each one buying 

_ grain as it is delivered to him and entering into contracts for future .delivery, and 
each one pounding the ag company, for cars to enable them to ship out ‘to meet. 
’ their contracts. The result of that is that you do not: get, a distribution of Cars, ' 
necessarily, proportionate to deliveries of grain. Now, if you have no open markets 
my with these individual contracts in existence, you can by arrangement with the rail- 
_ way company place your cars just exactly where the grain is. That is the only con- 
~ sideration, because working through one agency, you have only one set of contracts 
- to look after, and you do not care whether your wheat comes from Southwest Mani- 
—toba or Northwest Alberta, or where it comes from. First of all, take. it from the — 
‘ place you ean get it most easily, at the same time having regard to congested points 
$0 that you can relieve it, enabling the farmers to bring it in if they wish to do so. 


5 , “By Mr. McMaster: : 
as Q. Are the prices paid to the- producer ne the country elevators a dias 
properly reflect the prices paid at Fort William at the time when the wheat would 
- naturally reach there, less proper charges for carrying the grain that far? Do I 
make my question clear?—A. Yes, sir, 1 think I understand your question. Street 
_ prices paid to country elevators are based upom the values or the priees which may 
. be obtained for future delivery at Fort William one month, two months, or three 
_ months hence, as the case may be, depending upon the ability of the buyer to deliver 
" within those various periods. For instance, if he thinks he can buy grain in the 
- country to-day by the load and deliver that next month in Fort William, he will 
base his street prices on to-day’s prices of Fort William grain next month. If 
circumstances are such that he does not believe he can deliver within a month he 
moves to the two-month period, and we have a quotation to-day for grain delivered 
in Fort William two months hence, which is the basis of his buying price. Now, I 
“want to make this clear in order that there may be no misunderstanding. When I 
: speak of prices for grain in store Fort William two months hence, I am referring 
: to. the option prices, which are the only future quotations. They may or may not 
_ have a relationship to existing cash prices to-day. , There may be a wide spread- 
: between. them. I want to make, this clear also, heenued I understand the millers 
i represented by Mr. ‘Watts had gome very hard things to say about this. I think if ~ 
I had been present I would thave told you that the prices which resulted in those 
_ wide spreads, those wide spreads were the result of prices offered to us by the: millers _ 
and the buyers for future delivery. Those are the men who set them. 
-Q. Well, leaving aside the wickednesses of the millers for the moment, and 
; coming back to the question—are the prices which are paid by the country elevators 
3 for grain to the producer fair prices, taking into consideration the prices ruling for 
_ delivery at the time when the grain will reach the elevator at Fort William? Do. 
_ you understand my question? I do not know whether I made it clear or not. —A. 
iy Your question hag varied somewhat from the original queers) which I answered in 
_ the affirmative—yes, sir. T think you will— ' 


(Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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¢ ; neta ; Ds eo hie* fi Bi ATR tha Brae as Ae 
Q. Me intentionally; I cannot see Feces Whae I have pee ea Tee me just : 
ask my question so that there will be no question of variation, variableness. or shadow 
of turning.—A. Will you let me explain what I mean? . 
Q. If you do not.mind, I should like to ask my question. I vane the question 

-T want to ask.—A. Yes, sir. @ 

. @. I understand that when a country elevator purchases wheat from a grain — 
grower the purchaser has to consider the probable time it will take that wheat to 
reach the head of the lakes?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. And the price which he offers is based upon the price at which wheat sold on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for delivery at the time when, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the wheat he 36 buying i in the country elevator Soni reach Fort Wil- 

‘liam?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the question I ask | is, is the price paid as a general thing by ae aah 
elevator to the producer a fair and reasonable price, taking these facts into considera- | 
tion?—A. I would say this, sir, in regard to that, and seeing that you had your 
opportunity to re-state your case I want to call attention to what happened in the 
first place. The first question was, are the country prices based on something? I 
said yes. Your second is, are they fair? ‘They are really two questions. I would 
say this, that for the whole of the past season—and by the way, I do not want to be 
in the position of blowing our own horn—we have not thought they have been just as 
fair as they might be. When I say “we” I mean our own organization. We have 
put out an official prices list running two cents, and sometimes over, better than the 
prices lists used by the other companies, but because of that I am perfectly satisfied 
that at competitive points—that is to say, where we are in or where our prices are 
effective or influencing the surrounding country—they have paid the same price. 
In other words, they have been exceeding their own official lst. I think that will 
answer your question as to whether or not the prices are fair. The prices we have 

paid we regard as fair. They have been slightly higher than those offered sy the 
general run of the trade, at nous where we were not Eeeroneitet 


By Mr. Sales: 


@. Will you explain about these dicts to which you have eee I do not 

_know, Mr. Chairman, where we are getting to in connection with the Wheat Board, 

but the facts of the matter are that very many of the companies—I do not know just” 
how many, but certainly in so far as the volume of business is concerned they repre-_ 
sent a very large percentage of the balance of the elevator companies, I mean the — 
private companies—have some form of association which furnishes each of their — 
elevators with an official prices list, agreed upon, I believe, by some Committee 
amongst them; but remember, there are some companies not in that. I think perhaps — 
some of our taille are not in them, we are not in this organization, and they may put 
out their list but it can be influenced by a certain amount of competition. ; (ta 


neh By Mr. Morrison: a P “ ee : 
Q. Mr. Riddell, are there not points where a fair price is not paid = the { 
elevators, by some of the line companies, where they have been. getting competition — ‘4 
_ sto penton: with? Is there not too wide a spread to @all it a fair price?—A. That is 4 
wveally a question I have previously answered. In so far as our organization is 
concerned we have paid higher prices than the— ee 
Q. But there are some of the old line companies whiek have not paid a fair ; 
price because they were not subject to competition—a very wide spread ¢—A, As to” 
that, ‘ think the thing to do would be to— 


~ Warner: I would like— —- ph See ak ei 


McMaster: Ask him whether last year there was the difference between | hia 
admirably managed company and the organised people. + 
Sal VET a madsensy " 


o 
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ee : Me. Wane: 1 will ee you” one eae that. a i Pes Aa 


i ‘ | Bes ew, ue Epes Mr. McMaster: 


ae Oe Q. You say, Mr. Riddell, that between your sonepaty ian is the ee ee 
i —A. Co-operative Elevator Company. 
Q. And the other companies in the same line of business, you were able to pay 
a couple of cents more per bushel for track wheat 1 Ae Kor street wheat. 
_.Q. For street wheat, then were you competitors!—A. No, sir. Now, I say that 
our list is two cents over theirs, but I am perfectly satisfied that at places where they 


a 


compete with us they pay two cents over their list and compete with ite or else | 


they would not have got any business. : 
eA Q. Did that condition obtain the season before a Not uniformly, ro sir; in 


fact, it may not have existed last year. I have seen the time when for several 


months we have been four cents over; I have seen the time when we were one cent 


over. We pay our own price, and it is merely accident as to whether it is the same | 


as theirs or whether it is higher one cent, two cents or three cents. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


Q. Did the other line companies ever pay a larger price than your company /—A. 
Yes, sir, but not uniformly. I do not recall that ee lists have been higher than 
our lists. 


-Q. I meant, by the line?—A. I would ape you, when you say “ did fred 


ever do that?’ that is a long time. I do not recall any such case. 
Patty. + Q. I mean, in recent years’—A. I do not recall any such ease. 
\ 
By Mr. Warner: 


Q. This may vary just a little from the questions you have been answering just 
now, but there was an impression, I think, left by Dr. Magill that there was no 


depression of the market by putting so much grain on the market all at once. He 
stated, I believe, that there was some place in the world where farmers were placing 
their wheat on the market at all times in the year, and that that was just a notion 
that the farmers had, that this depression came about. Now, I would like te hear 
your idea as to whether the market can be depressed by the farmers in Canada 
putting their wheat on the market very rapidly?—A. I would answer that, sir, by 
saying that I think that is an economic law. JI do not think that the question as to 


whether the price is higher or lower in the fall need be considered very much. If we 


:! _ have a certain standard of prices in the fall with a large volume of grain on the 
market, it is only a matter of conjecture what would happen if we had a smaller 


in excess of the power of absorption you are going to have a deflated price. 
_‘  '  Q. There is one more question I would like to ask there. Mr. Evans in giving his 


evidence here claimed that there was an equalizing of markets all the time through 


the season, and the farmers feel that this equalization does not benefit them, because 
.. ‘that comes about after they have sold their wheat at a lower market right after harvest? 


' those things. Mr. Evans probably has devoted very much time to analyzing the 
My experience in the grain business has been confined very largely to the country 


ale, VeRY extensive knowledge regarding that. I do not really understand what is involved _ 
-* in the question, Mr. Warner. 


: Sa Q. You think, then, there is no depression of the market at the time tahoe we are “he 
putting our grain on the market—A. No, sir. ; 
=" (Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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volume of grain on the market. I think I tried to deal with that before. It is all _ 
a matter of. speculation, but I think it is an economic law that if you flood a market — 


statistics of world eonditions. JI do not pretend to be a statistician in that respect. - 


‘ey 


—A. Well, Mr. Warner, I am afraid that I cannot give you ¥ery much assistance on : 


oP Ket 


elevator end, the Commission office and the operation of terminals, and I have not | 


SE SaDri 


that ab all. T say in ale to that het ‘a is. an economic. ‘aa ere if you ne feet 


volume of a commodity on a market in excess of the actual requirements of the market, _ ee 
you must have depression. That is my point, and I do not care what the price isan) 7%); 
relation to the price some other time. The assumption would be’ that if you put Jess: eee 
on at the time when you are now. putting: a large amount ceryou might have a eile sh ah 


price than you are getting now. ‘ Wife nue ae 
~..Q. Then the farmer would not. ile, benefit of» ante equalization that was 
supposed to go on, because his grain would be out of his hands, and it would be 
somebody else’s grain at the time that the equalization took place?—A. Mr. ‘Warner, 
may. 1 say that I am not at all familiar with the argument advanced by Mr. Evans: 

-T have had no opportunity of seeing what it is, and consequently I really could LOG Sy 
reply off-hand to it. ul have not any idea whatever what the basis of his argument is. oe 
I understand, however, that he has gone so far as to change his opinion regarding some _ 
figures which he submitted a few years ago, and it is quite possible baat next year he — 
may be doing the same thing—I do not know. ‘ 


Mr. McMasrer: “ Let knowledge grow from more to ‘more.’ Be tg 
The Cuamman: The Committee will adjourn until 4 o’clock this afternoon. RO ei 


~The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 4 o’elock p.m. a ce 4 ee 


~ 


The Committee resumed at | o'clock p.m. — | Al ft en ant 


‘ 
The Cuarrman: The Committee will please come to sre eA there is a very Af - 
interesting debate going on in the House, perhaps we had better proceed without waiting a 
for more members. Mr. Riddell was being tae ‘by, Mr. ieee just before the 
adjournment this morning. _ . ) 


Mr. Knox: Yes, what I Hada in mind at the time was this: I aeiced Mr, Satanen au 
Evans if he did not think the profits secured by the speculators on the Grain Exchange © : he iy 
came out of the difference in price received by the producer and that paid by the 2 
- consumer. Mr. Evans said No, that the profits secured by BoE Or came from 0 other ale 4 

speculators. I wanted Mr. Riddell’s opinion upon that? Ole K 

The Wirness: I do not think anybody could give you an accurate answer: to at ee Soe 
question. I would say it is possible that it is partially from both. That is to say, ne og 
if there are other speculators in the business who lost, it is to be assumed that certain av 
speculators made money. On the other hand, if they all won, the profits came either — ‘4 i 
out of one end or the other. That is obvious. If you get into the trading game and 
make $1,000 between the producer and the consumer, it is obvious that one or the 
_ other has lost, but as to determining which it is, I would not undertake to do that. 


By Mr. Knox: one Pris ithe. 
Q. I can quite see there would be times when rar a BopA, slice. af: that profit 
would be made ott another speculator, but I think we must oe a good por ge of ie 


small, and ihe RAT iH speculators numerically ines in number. Be can 7 
tell. The general impression seems to be that the small speculator almost inevitably _ ee os 
loses. Dealing with grain prices. is very much like spinning a coin, the market goes. Soa 3 
up or down as the coin falls head or tail. Under those conditions, it is conceivable oe ‘3 
that some speculators make money. Whether they go in again and lose. it or a st T Hie 
do not know. . i aes 
Q. Suppose we take the general profits of the eee as 4 ley the ne ; 
left over would be secured from either the producer or the consumer Ves To rs 
extent that the speculators take money out of the business’ I think it is ashes. bat t AN 
it comes out of either the producer or the consumer, MR cree 

[Mr. F. W. Riddell. ] ie eh ih > ; 


% 


Tas By Mr. Wore TN Rien 4) Ley RL nat UNE DH : 
oO. Then do you think that if Boe were no abeciauine | in grain ‘hove mies ne 


pe little better price to the producer ?—A. To come to that conclusion we would have to — ue es 


assume that the speculator in the business make money out . it. ir you assume : 
that, I would Say yes to your question. _ aah | } | 


By Mr. McConica: 


Qv ‘As I understand it, the consumer buys in about the same asciire each magni Hed 


Is that substantially true?—A. I really could not answer that question. I think : 
perhaps there may be a little misunderstanding i in regard to that. As I stated before, GG 


I have not gone over this evidence sufficiently closely—in fact, I have not seen some 


“ot: 1t-—to: be familiar with the point raised, but it would be quite possible for the con-. | 
suming countries to be taking deliveries in uniform quantities when they did not buy 


in uniform quantities. In other words, they may buy a whole lot of grain to-day for _ 


“periodical deliveries; so you do not establish anything in the matter of markets by 


merely stating that a European ey takes a certain quantity of grain month by 
month.’ : 
Q. That is, your miller may buy a UR Ey Oo: quantity in dnticnation On his 


future requirements’—A. Yes; I presume that is what he does. 


Q. But the amount beueueed is substantially uniform throughout the year ¢ re 
A. I would think that would be so. — 
| Q. I understand about 75 per cent is sold by the farmer in. the three fall months? 
—A. That is to say, it is marketed by him? I do not think anybody could tell you. 
Q. Not exactly, but substantially?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Then during those three months 25 per cent cahstanuialty would be used by the 
consumer ?—A. Actually consumed, yes. ~ Atay 
Q. Then 50 per cent during those three months would pass into the hands of those 


who were holding it for future disposition?’—A. That would be the logical conclusion. 


@. And these men would either be men buying in anticipation of their ana 


_ wants or speculators?—A. That would be a logical conclusion. 


Q. And their object in buying. this 50 per cent that they did not intend to use 
would be to get it ata lower price than they would subsequently have to pay for it? 


'—A. I would regard that as good business on their part. 


—— +r 


— 


Q. So that 50 per cent goes on the bargain counter and the ociee 25 per cent is 
sold in competition with it later on?—A. That would be so, according — to Your 
illustration ; but your figures may be slightly out, nevertheless. 


ts 


By Mr. Lovie: 
Q. Is there any manipulation in prices of Siecet wheat sent out from doy i day 
to different country elevators?—A. What do you mean by “ manipulation” ? 
Q. The prices sent out every day are supposed to be the closing prices on the © 


it 


Grain Exchange on that particular day?—A. You refer now to the street prices? 


Q. Yes?—A. This morning I made an. explanation of the manner in which the 


street prices are determined. ie 
' - Q. I have that?—A. That is ne manner in which the street prices are set. The eae 
difficulty in connection with it so far as the farmers are concerned is that they will 


insist on comparing street prices with the current day’s spot prices in Fort William. 


-Q. Are they always sent out the same to different stations having different freight 
- rates?—A. As far as I know, yes. As far as I know the lists sent out are uniform 
lists on the same freight rates, and will vary (ee as the freight differential os 
itself. ata 
Q. I know there is a difference and I can prove it?—A. If that were the case I 
think perhaps the matter could be very well handled—I was going to say the Board 
ye of Grain Commissioners, might be able to handle that, but I question very much if 


[Mr. F.. W. Riddell. ] 
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they have any Pont We over street prices. a lee Ci have, Bob ane 1 of 
differential lists being sent out. I have heard of lists being sent out and then perhaps - 


owing to a keen competition on the market the people have exceeded those lists. I 


have not known of them being sent out over a large area in the way you suggest. I 
have seen this condition, when the official lists of the Grain Traders’ Association have 
' differed as between provinces. 


By Mr. Sales: 


@. And between railway lines?—A. we that is not 4 ace ‘botwoen™ 
two particular stations, but between two ion railways, either by dividing as ‘between 
the Canadian National line and the C.P.R. for a certain reason, or pevaeen Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for another reason. 


By M r. McMaster: 


Q. What are those reasons?—A. In the case of a division as between railways it 
would be entirely because of the difference in the service which was being given by the 
roads in the matter of the supply of cars. 

Q. That is to say, the buyer would. be able to pay a little higher price for cars 
that might be delivered to a railway that was giving a little better service*—A. Yes; 
that condition existed last year over quite a period, to the extent of four cents a 
bushel as between the Canadian. National lines and the O.P.R. lines. 

me Which was giving the better service at that time?—A. (No oa 


By Mr. Lovie: 


Q. I am going to carry this point a little farther. The man to whom I made 
reference had a seat on the Grain Exchange and was a country buyer, and he so 
controlled the buying of grain in that town that the Board of Trade took the matter 
up. It is said he sént word to the Grain Exchange to lower the price of. wheat so 
that street wheat was always about two cents lower there than elsewhere?—A. I 
could not undertake to answer for those conditions unless it could be shown that 


f 


we were represented at that point. I do not know of any such circumstance. I 


could very easily understand where on a certain market the price would be two 
cents less than on another market, but I cannot understand phat where the Pe was 
lower it was lower than the official list. . 
_ Q. The reason assigned for the fact that it was ee at his particular ons 
was that this buyer had a seat on the Grain Exchange and controlled the price for 
years and years?—A. I do not believe that is a possibility. The Grain Exchange has 


no control over the members of the Exchange in the matter of fixing these prices; — 


but certain firms who are members of the Grain Exchange ‘have’ an organization of 
their own, and appoint a committee for setting what the Comenattre betes to be 
fair street prices. . 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. What is the name of that association?—A. The A Anion cee Grain Dealers? 
Association, an entirely separate organization which may, however, consist entirely 
of members of the Grain Exchange. , 


By Mr, Pieiies : 


Q..A member of the Grain Exchange would have the ned track ?—A. My ag | 


is that the fact that he was a member of the Grain Exchange would have nothing to 


do with it except in so far as he was also a member of the Rosser Grain Dealers’ « 


Association. 


By Mr. McMaster: i 


Q. Is there ever manipulation for the purpose of establishing a low or. a. high 


closing price on the Exchange?—A. I have heard that such briteack have "been done, — 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell. ] 
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af i Pie os prove ‘it. oy aa not é think <t Could ie ate. fe tay: heii mk 
to do it, because there are always two sides to a deal, a purchaser and a seller. I. 


- have heard it stated that certain people might be interested in having the market 
closed up or down; but I do not know that that really matters very much, because, the 


closing value does not represent the price of wheat for an extended period, but merely — : 


the price at which the last deal was put through. 


Q. But does it not represent the price that would be offered by country elevators 
the next day for producers’ wheat?—A. Yes; in so far as that last deal might be an 


4 ‘option transaction, that is true. It would afleat purchasers for a period between that 
, time and possibly the same time the next dy. 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. Would there not be just as many forces operating on the exchange to have the 


4 - closing’ price high as there would be forces operating with, the desire to have the 


ql closing price low?—A. I would not say there might be as many on the one side as 


_,on the other—that is, numerically, individuals—but there would be just,as much ‘ 
interest on one side as there would be on the other, but the interest on one side may 


. ‘be represented by a few individuals, and on the other side by many individuals. You 
see my point? ; 


ee Mr. McMaster: Exactly. 


opinion has been expressed before this Committee that a Wheat Board could to 

advantage- withhold wheat from the market, and also we have had figures and charts 
». -to show to us that it could not to advantage be held for any length of time off the 
market and in any quantity. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


~~. Q. I would like you to express your opinion, Mr. Riddell, as to whether or not 


the Wheat Board could, say, hold the wheat from fall to spring to advantage, if 

- necessary ?—A. I would say the Wheat Board could, providing the circumstances, the 
conditions, ‘were favourable to doing that, and they knew their business; they 
undoubtedly would withhold supplies from the market. 


markets?—A. Yes sir. 
could not. One other question just along that line. The point has been raised as 
to whether the quality of our Canadian wheat would not enable a Wheat Board to 
use that wheat in feeding the world’s markets, according to demand just because 
it hag a special quality?—A. Yes sir, to a,certain extent I would say yes, and the 
ta _ extent would depend more or less upon the volume of similar kind of grain grown 


@ ‘Northwestern States, because the a people are out of the market. 


By Mr McMaster: 


-Q. Do the Russians, in ordinary times, grow the same quality. of wheat as we 
do’—A. It may not be so true to type and so well developed, but I make no pretence. 
si know much about milling values; however, it has very similar milling charac- “ong 

teristics, from the milling point of view, but it will perhaps be inferior in quality. © 


By Mr. Stewart: 


» own opinion NEY a ae because in later years there has developed in the United 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 


es Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, to come back to the point that Mr. McConica was - 
a on, I would like to have Mr. Riddell’s opinion expressed a little more definitely. The 


Q. Just to make that clear, you are basing that on your experience in the ‘ 


Q. That is, of course, where we have the figures attempting to show us that we 


” by our competitors, which under present conditions would be mainly limited to the 


Q. Is it at all possible that the Northern States now could supply even’ ihe 
domestic market with the hard wheat?—A. Well, of course, anything is possible, Teva 
~ will say that they have not been doing it in later years—and I am only giving my 
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States a local trade for a aoe: quality of. fous ‘dian was. in Vogunew an ce. years ¥ 
ago. For instance, that might have occurred through, the prosperity, the comparative Wee 
prosperity, of the southern States during the war period, for instance, when. the prices — ts 
of cotton advanced so tremendously. The usual consumption of low-grade wheats 
and corn and so forth was in a measure switched to a better quality of flour, creating 
a greater home market for the hard spring wheat flours. That is the explanation 
given to me. They have in the last few years developed a better home market for 
their better. grade flours, and of course if circumstances force them they may have 
to go back again to the same conditions they had before. 
Q. But could you give us any idea as to what percentage of our wheat, or at not 
In percentage in quantity, that market is liable to take? That is, under its present 
condition, with a fairly good demand for hard wheat’ and just an average crop in 
their own country’—A. I would not be able.to give you any information on that, 
sir, because there would be a number of features enter into it. If you mean for 
domestic consumption I could not help you very much, but if you mean for trading 
purposes, the market probably could absorb most of it. We have here two exporting. 
countries, each producing in an ordinary way more than its natural consumption, 
Therefore any volume of grain moving from one country to the other decreases the 
exportable service in one country but it increases the exportable service in the othér — 
country. Now, to the extent we pass grain from Canada to the United States they | 
may keep it for their own consumption, but they release an equivalent quantity for 
export. If you are referring to how much of our wheat they would absorb for domestic 
consumption I could not tell you. They will just take as much as’ they need to meet 
their demand, and they still might continue takimg our wheat and exporting either ae 
it or the equivalent in their own grades of wheat or flour, as the case might be. 


hi : ae 


os 
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By Mr. McMaster: ’ : | 
Q. Under the proposed reconstituted Wheat Board, would the Wheat Board sell — 
as much to the States as under non-control?—A. I think you will see immediately 
Mr. McMaster, that I could not answer that question as to what any future Wheat 
Board might do, but I would say this, that the Wheat Board knowing its business 
would sell to them if it were advantageous to do so, or if it was disadvantageous, 
bearing in mind all the time that they are selling to somebody else; that is to say, 
you would have to regulate your sales to them in the matter of quantity and price so — 
as not to interfere with your main object. If the quantity they were. taking was — 
small, it is obvious that you could not allow that to interfere with the greater sale. Re, 
There would have to be a correct relationship based on conditions at the present si Sh 
so I could not offer any predictions as to what they might do. ' 
By Mr. MecConica: : é ahi 
Q. I have two letters from the States saying that during the time of the low ‘price |, 
last fall they imported a consicerable amount of wheat from Canada and paid the © 
duty on it. Do you know whether that movement was general at all or not?—A. I 
could not answer that question, that is te say, from lack of knowledge. I have’not the : 
knowledge necessary to answer that question. There is a point, however, that the 
Committee itself might be able to get information upon, and that is as. to- whether _ 
after paying that duty-ihey have not an arrangement with the United States for nae 
rebating 99 per cent cf it upon the exportation of an equivalent quantity of flour. ve 
I have not’ been able ‘to get any satisfaction on that point yet. R 
Q. T have one other matter. We have had before us considerable talk. phone he oN 
carrying charges, and how that would affect the farmer if he attempted‘to carry his ~~ 
wheat through until spring. Is it not a fact that the carrying charges would be the _ 
same to the farmer as to the speculator? Would they not both be substantially _ the — oy 
same?—A. A speculator may speculate i in grain without makin taking delivery of a 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] b / : 


we fushel: on ve ase esaiaies in . contracts, as a eae of fact, een are rane very few ae 
speculators, if any, who speculate in grein. Grain costs money to hold and to store. 
Ncaliee! § ies perfectly. obvious | that if a man was wishing to. speculate he would speculate on ne 
- the most economical basis he could; that would be the buying or selling of contracts 
Q. But if fifty per cent of the wheat remains in somebody’s hands from fall until 
spring, somebody has to pay the carrying charges, whether it is the farmer or the | 
speculator?—A. Absolutely, sir; but they may be carried by a man who would not be 
classed as a speculator for tie reason that he could have wheat on hand and be 
protected by his le either of options on the market, or contracts for pug ae delivery v 
of Pre ayy 


By Mr. McMaster: | 
Q. Might it possibly he the cere ain yee A os sir, 1t might. — 


— By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I was just gcing to ask « question in regard to the American sat: Mr; 
Watts made ie debe of the fact that Kansas wheat came on the market about J uly, 

. and that. the necessity—I thittk he put it almost strongly enough to justify the words ~ 
“imperative necessity ”—of marketing the Canadian erop before it came in compe- 
tition with the Kansas wheat. In connection with your experience with the Wheat 
Board, how much stress wouid ycu lay on that point? Did you try very much to get 
rid of it before the Kansas wheat came in competition with Canadian wheat, or did 
you assume that it was marketed judiciously ?—A. Well,.in connection with that, the 
legislation under which the Wheat Board operated, or the Order in Council, as the 
ease may be, was not passed until I think the last day of July. I am not quite sure eof 

, the date. 


Mr. McMaster: July 51, 1919, 


The Witness: So that any questi ior of the Kansas crop was certainly not betow | 
| the Wheat Board insofar as iis past experience was concerned. It was the middle of» 
_ August before the Board was appointed end could meet, and we were actually getting 
ie ipolies’ ‘of new wheat of our own western crop on the market before we started oper- 
ating. Now, as to whether, if the Wheat Board had been continued a second year 
they would have oe it desirable to enter into prior contracts, I would say most 
likely they would. ' Once again, that would depend absolutely upon conditions, which 
would have to be sized up by. the people who were in charge. 


as i By Mr. Stewart: i ae og he a 
dg - Q. How late in 1920 was the Wheat Board still marketing’—A. The life of the 
nee a Board really was the marketing of the Previous erop, the 1919 crop, so that 

“he there was no 1920 crop touched. 

|  Q. I meant, how late in 1920 was the 1919 crop still being pute on the market by | 
the Wheat Board?—A. Speaking from mnemory, I would say nat the latest deliveries 
were made in the month of September. Now, let me make that clear— ihe 


: er By Mr. McMaster: neat 
“Q. September of what year 2—A. 1920. I do not mean to say by that fiat the. sia 
latest sales might be made then, We might be delivering grain in September, 1920, : 
a that was contracted for in August or September, 1919, and I believe such is the case, 
at Q. Let me clear up something that is in my mind, probably because I do not 
understand the terms as well as I should. You say, had the Wheat Board been con- _ e 
tinued for the 1920 crop you might have had to deal in futures; is that what you say? (— - a 
ae No, sir. That is to say, we might have made contracts in June or J uly—that is } 
ere point raised by Mr. Millar originally—for the new crop coming in in September. oe snake 
- Q. That is, you would have had to contragt—A. I would not say that definitely. ayy 
Q. You might have had to contract—A. Yes, sir. eR 
‘ , UM, F. W-; Riddell.] | 


Q. ae the ae SE vehi tion unten: would ne harvested in 
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By Mr. Sales: oe Fe ORE RO a 

Q. And would that not have been to ths advantage of ie consumer, Ne Riddell, 
to have done that?—A. Well, I don’t know.. We are in the realm of speculation. ; 

~Q. But take wheat, tales the price of wheat in July in the year in which you 
closed, October, or take the price of wheat in Chicago at. the time the Wheat Board was, 
discontinued?—A. I really could not do that 

Q. Well, the price of your last sale in August, $2. 50 something ?—A. is escapes : 
my memory, Mr. Sales; it is a couple of years now since this happened. 

Q. Yes, it isa jee time ago. Well, In your opinion, if you had been operating \ 
at that time and had made future contracts and delivered wheat in the manner I have 
gathered from your remarks you would have done, that is, fed the market as it would 
have taken it, do you believe that the price could have been maintained ( Evan 
speaking of a year ago.—A. That is the price of wheat? - | 

Q: Yes—A. And you are speaking of the year i eae the operation of the ; 
Wheat Board? — * uh 
Q. Yes.—A. I don't think that the very high price prevailing in the summer of — 
1920 could have been maintained all through the next year, but I do think this, that 
you would not have had the very serious and rapid eat that did take piaKe lilt 


it Was open. 


Mr. Sates: Now we will fotlow the next year.’ I and not find, Mr. ohaiagens : : 


chart No. 10 in this volume 7. 


The Cuamman: I think it isin a later volume. 


The Crerk: That was the very last chart, was it not? | Se Sieh Na 


Mr. Sates: No; it was the chart which showed the decline of prices in this season. 
The Crerk: There is no plate for that. . ' | 


Mr. Sates: Well, I asked Mr. Stewart and I asked Dr. agile. Ai ae here on fae 


September 1, 1921, the spot price of wheat, $1. 59. Then we got down— ay. 
~ Mr. JoHNSON (Moosejaw) : When you say spot pricé—“; . Bie. i. hy 
Mr. Sates: That is Fort William price: — ates £ 
The Witness: That is No. 1 Northern in store Fort William? 


By Mr. Sales: em ee ae * 


*. Q. No. 1 Northern in store Fort William on oben 1, $1.59; on September — 
15, $1.48.7, that is $1482, practically. Then we get down to October 31, at the end > 
of October, $1.10. On that chart I believe the lowest price shown was. $1.02, and” ‘Eo 
asked Mr. Stewart, in his opinion, had the Wheat Board been-in operation could that 
have been avoided, and « further question, was there anything in the world’s supply 
which warranted that declining price, because you remember it came back 3 in March 
‘to $1.472—A. Yes, sir. What now is your question ? : ee i 
Q. My question is, was there anything in the world’s supply, visible supply of 


eats to warrant that decline, we will say from $1.47 back to $1.47 a: Nog sir, not a 


that I know of; I know of no reason. 

Q. Except that we dumped our wheat on the market ae I do not ‘know even 
as to that. It is a fact that it happened, with no apparent reason as far as I know. | 
: Q. Well, a little further—I do not know whether you will know or not; you are — 
a very modest man—would you say that had we had an intelligent marketing system _ 
such as the Wheat Board and the pressure removed from our farmers in the van. 


and marketed gradually, that decline might not have taken place?—A. ae hey 
age: 


certainly think that it would not have taken place. — ean Se Segal io a 
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6 Now, there 3 is ee pon ve Riddell, that I ne ie get at, berdase this is. 


Asier important. As to the spreads in grain during the operation of the Wheat 


Board, the spreads between 1 and 2—A. Yes, sir, I understand. 

Q. Between 2 and 3, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and tough; can you give us that, or have you 
it with you?—A. Well, those are all contained in the regulations of the Board. If 
you wish me to look them up I could find them, but they are a matter of record, and 


I presume that the regulations— 


1 and 3 on October 15. 


Q. Let me quote you a figure. On September 1, I find that in Fort William No. 
1 was $1.59.4, No. 2 was $1.52.4, that is, 61> between 1 and 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Between 3 and 4 it is 15 cents a bushel, between 4 and 5 it is 15 cents a tuichel: 
and between 5 and 6 it is 15 cents a bushel. Now, there is no quotation here for 
tough wheat, but as I understand it, when the Wheat Board was in operation these 
spreads were definitely fixed, and you sold your wheat at the same spread that you 
charged the farmer; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if you can give us any idea of what spreads were in operation during 
that year, we will get an idea of what advantage it was to the farmer in this con- 
nection?—A. You will have to excuse me a moment nr I look them up, because : 
am not— 

An hon. Memper: Will you tell the Committee the difference in spread between 
1 and 8, contract grades? 

Mr. Sates: On September 1,.9 cents. They vary in different periods. On 


October 15, here is No. 1 at $1.30, and No. 3. at $1.13. There is 17 cents there between 


The Witness: I have the regulation hove covering the first 3 grades. There are 


some subsequent regulations covering the lower grades. As between 1 Northern and 


1 Hard, and No. 3—those are contract grades—there is a spréad of 7 cents, 7 cents an 
bushel. ne | 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): 
Q. That is two grades?—A. There is 3 cents between 1 and 2, and 4: cents 
between 2 and 3, an aggregate spread of 7 cents. What was your other point, Mr. 
Sales ? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Then there was a spread, of course, between 4, 5 and 6, but the poread on 
tough especially, I think it was 8 cents?—A. I do not think it is so much; I think 
it is 6: I am not sure. Six cents on the first three grades. This is regulation 
No. 25 on page 82 of the Report. Low grade tough is $2.09, that is low grade tough 
No. 1 Northern. | 

Q. Six, then, is less than the $2. 15 2—A, Yes. Low-grade tough No. 2 is $2.06, 


: and low-grade tough No. 3 is $2.02. Each of them, I believe, are 6 cents under the 
straight grades. 


_  Q.. Now, what is it on the average spread between tough and No. 1 Nopiaecs 
without the Wheat Board?—A. Well, it is very, very considerable; I would not be 
able to give you an intelligent answer to that unless I looked up: he records. | 

Q. There is no tough?—A. They are easily ascertainable, and I would only. ‘he iY 


venturing an opinion that would not convey a correct impression. 


4 
! 


S 


Q. It has been 12 cents?—A. It ene be easily 12 or 15; it might be 3 or 4, 


depending on conditions. 


By Mr. Duncan: 


Q. What effect would the Wheat Board ae upon the ame! millers of Ontario 
and Quebec? I live in a locality where there are four or five small mills around and 


they claim that during the last Wheat Board they all lost money.—A. That. would 
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be a difficult question for me to answer. All I can say is Ba in. 6q Psat as” ptheie | 


domestic business is concerned, the volume of their domestic business, they were 
free to get all they could, just the same as they are now; but in addition to that, 
‘in so far as any export business was concerned, my revollection is this—in fact I 
will state it—that all the mills which so desired, any mill that desired to get a por- 
tion of the export business of the Wheat Board, got a portion of it in proportion to 
its milling capacity with the rest of them. Under that regulation there may have 
been some mills who said ““We don’t want to have anything to do with the export 
business,” but if they wanted it— 

Q. Were all of them invited?—A. Yes, sir. With every order any mill desiring 
A. Well, I think it is contained somewhere in this report. I have not those figures 
capacity on the volume of the order we had in hand. . : 

By Mr. McMaster: 

Q. Roughly, Mr. Riddell, a were the total expenses of the Wheat ‘Boarde!: 
A. Well, I think it is contained somewhere in this report. I have not those figures 
in my mind. 

Q. Well, just roughly ?—A. We calculated that the cost of the Wheat Board 
was about half a cént a bushel; that would be some $600,000, I think, approximately 
—something like that. 

Q. How big a personnel did you Lire @—A. I cane not be able to give you very 
much idea of that. I think, perhaps, if that is a question of importance that the 
financial accounts should be called for and placed before the Committee. I have not 
them clearly in mind, but a detailed statement could easily be got and placed in the 
hands of the Committee here. 

Q. It is a mere question of interest to know hoe many people it took to run 
this concern?—A. I think there is some reference made regarding the nuuiber of 
offices that were open and the employees, is there not, in the report? 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): 


. Q. But, Mr. Riddell, did you not use in that connection the existing grain- 
handling facilities and companies?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Which would materially reduce your direct staff?—A. Oh, certainly. The 
numbers directly engaged by the Wheat Board would not be very large. The 
expenses such as I have been speaking of would cover not the question of staff so 
much—we calculated, for instance, that it cost us about a eouple ot hong thou- 
sand dollars to make these two payments. 

Q. That is, in exchange?—A. No; that is the cost of the printing and the 
labour. Some labour of that character was contracted. 

Q. I have not got that clearly’—A. Well, we made two payments. 

Q. To meet your initial advance of $2.25, a subsequent one of 30 cents a bushel? 
—A. No; we made a subsequent one of 30 cents a bushel. The two I am speaking 
of are the 30 cents and the 18 cents. That necessitated a tremendous amount of 
clerical work. I am speaking again at a guess, but I think the business was in the 
neighbourhood of eight or nine hundred thousand participation certificates issued, 
and every one of those was registered in our office, and had to be presented for pay- 
ment, arrangements made to pay and return, because they were not fully liquidated 
on the first payment and they had to come back again. There is where one main 
item of our expenses came in. 

Q. Mr. Riddell, assuming that a Board of this chavhcher were oa coe. 
could the expense in that connection—having the benefit of your past experience 
available—be considerably reduced by dealing more directly with the banks at the 
point of delivery of wheat?—A. We did deal with the banks, sir. Most of these 


certificates came through the banks. I think everything that it was possible to do, 
was done. The position that we were confronted with was this: at this particular 


{Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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‘time in the year phen it was doaded bes diake the ‘Glee icon we found diusetees 
with a considerable quantity of. money on deposit in the bank for which we were only — 


able to get about 3 per cent interest; in some cases I think perhaps it was less; T am 


not sure. However, that was our interest rate, 3 per cent, and the reason that we 


decided to make an interim payment was because we knew that very many farmers 
were Owing money at 8 per cent, and we figured that if it cost us $100,000 to distribute 
the money, there was certainly an opportunity for the farmers to lope more than 
yes by liquidating their loans and saving the interest. 


By Mr. Knox: 

Q. Mr. Riddell, a very important point. is there, that the mae carried all the 
charges connected with the Wheat Board?!—A. Yes, sir. The Wheat Board expenses 
were taken out of the proceeds of the sale of the grain, and the balance after the 
expenses were met forms the moneys which were distributed on the participation 
certificates. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Objections have been raised that the farmers had no right to ask the Govern- 
ment to assist them and assume a financial risk which may be a loss. I wish you 


would tell the Committee what your ideas are regarding the risk, and also a little of 


the experience of financing the whole Board?—A. Well, that would take probably 
fifteen minutes’ explanation. I would much prefer to have these questions separate, 
so that I will be dealing with them one at a time. 

Q. Well, we will give them to you separately; give us your experience in financing — 


' the whole Wheat Board? How much did you have to have from the Government — 


for that?—A. Well, sir, as far as I know we had no moneys from the Government at 
any time for the last \Wheat Board. - : 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): 


Q. You just used the banks?—A. Yes; temporarily, at the commencement of 
operations and prior to some arrangements being made with a certain section of the 


‘trade, the Wheat Board had a credit with one of the large banks, and performed 


certain services which subsequently arrangements were made with the trade to do, 
and that is the only money that the Wheat Board borrowed from anybody, as far as 
I know. 

Q. There is a point in connection with that, Mr. Riddell; I do not want to bring 
it out by means of a leading question, but I almost have to do it. You referred some 
time ago to the advances; in connection with this risk, it has been thought that the 
Government assumes a risk, or the Wheat Board assumes a risk, in advancing money. 
The point that I wish to bring out is that as wheat is delivered and as you sell in 


advance, assuming that you sell in July for future delivery, will not ‘that tend to 


reduce your risk, because you have a fixed price assured on that amount anyway ’— 
a Yes, sir; that is from the point of view of the Government, if the Government 
were back of the scheme guaranteeing the accounts of the Wheat Board, no matter 
how they may be indirectly arranged—yes, sir. 

Q. And the more wheat you sell, the risk is reduced in proportion ?—A. Yeu sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Mr. Riddell, wouldn’t you assume—or would you assume—that there would 
be less of a risk to the Government with a Board handling all the wheat than there 


would be in the case of a voluntary Pool handling part of it?—A. That question 


came up this morning, perhaps, in a different form, and I stated then that in my 

opinion there is less risk with the complete system, complete compulsory system, 

anen there is with the voluntary system where your volume of business is unknown. 
[Mr. fF, W. Riddell. ] 
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Q. That is, you could go ahead and make a definite contract, knowing absolutely 
that you were going to be able to get the wheat?—A. Yes, sir. Not only tat, you” 


have not some competitor interfering with your marketing. 
Q. And with a voluntary system you would not know anything about ee much 
you were going to get until you got it?—A. ‘That is 80. i 


\ 
By Mr. McMaster: 


-Q. But in connection with the voluntary Pool the Government would not come 
into it at all, would it?—A. I really could not answer that question, Mr. McMaster. 

Q. Well, I do not see quite how it would. Let me make my point clear. My 
friend Mr. Salés asked you to compare, I sory the visk: run: by the Government 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. —In connection with the Compulsory Pool = a nets Pool. it 
strikes me—and you will correct me if I am wrong—that a voluntary Pool would not 
implicate the Government in any way ?—A. It might not, but on the other hand it 
might. 

Q. It might if the Government made advances to a voluntary Pool Bes Yes, Sif; 
or guaranteed advances. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Where else would it get the advances? 


| The Hon. Mr. Motuerwe.tu: I think it is assumed that the Govern would 
finance it. 


By Mr. McConica: 


Q. As a matter of fact, the only risk would be in the AWaricn that was ure it 
might be too high?—A. That is, as far as the Government is concerned. 

Q. And if it were made to a voluntary Pool or a compulsory Pool, it would be 
just the same in one case as in the other, would it not? 

Mr. McMaster: He thinks the compulsory Pool would work better. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Riddell, I believe, says that the risk would be less because he 
would know that he was going to handle the wheat and he could handle it to better 
advantage if he knew he was going to get the wheat to meet me contracts. 

The Witness: That is my opinion. 


6 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In starting operations in the beginning of the’ season, Mtl you would begin 


to sell some of the wheat and get the money back into the light—or we might say 
activity ?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Up to that time you would hee to have a reasonably: substantial line of 
credit at the bank, would you not?—A. No sir; in connection with that— 


Q. The point I was wanting to raise was, did the Government guarantee your line 


of credit to start with, do you remember ’—A. I do not think it was done in that 
way. I think an arrangement was made between the Government and the banks 
officially—this is subject to correction, now—whereby the banks would loan money to 
the trade’ with some Gov ernment guarantee. It never came through the Wheat 
Board at all. . | 

Q. Anyway, it did not involve any great difficulty in fnancing itis vag is the 
‘point?—A. No sir. 


Q. Do you remember during the evidence the question came up as to ne various 


powers that the old Board had—I think it was brought up by Mr. Sanford Evans— 


in enumerating these various powers he pointed out that they had the power to put 
an embargo on Canadian wheat, did put an embargo on it, going into the United 
States. Do-you remember what the object of that embargo was?—A. First of ali- 
I wish to refer to something here in order that it may be quite clear. _ The shipment _ 
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of grain to the United ios was prohibited by action ae the United States authori- 
ties until December 15. 


Mr. McMaster: 1919. 
The Witness: 1919. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did you say December ?—A. December 15, 1919, as I recollect the date. The 
Wheat Board had no necessity even— 


By Mr. McMaster: 
Q@. Except in wagon-load lots?—A. Yes sir, and that was by the same— 
Mr. McMaster: That was seen at Assiniboia. 


The Wirness: Yes sir. The action of the United States’ authorities peabibited 
the export of grain to the United States until December 15, December 15 they lifted 


_ the embargo, and that was the time we stopped it going over, and we thought we had 


very good reason. I do not know whether you are interested in what the reason was 
or not. 


Mr. McMaster: I think the Committee would be. 
Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Mr. Stewart gave us that anyway. 


| By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. Let us have it again?—A. My recollection of the reason was A that the 
embargo had been. in existence prohibiting the importation of Canadiah grain into 
their country a sufficiently long time to enable the Northwestern farmer to market 
his crop. He was marketing a commodity of which there was a scarcity in his own 
country. JI am speaking now of the hard spring wheat. The consequence of that 
was there was a very big discrepancy in price between the high grades of hard spring 
wheat and the grades of Kansas wheat to which Mr. Watts referred. That spread 
went up to a considerable amount, perhaps 35 cents a bushel, a tremendous spread. 
Having then afforded an opportunity for their own farmers to take advantage of 
that high price, it became a question of the consumer, and their intention undoubt- 
edly was to raise the embargo for the purpose of permitting Canadian grain to go 
into the market to depress that price which had been placed there owing to the short- 
age in their own market of high grade wheats. That was the reason we refused to 
permit the grain to go over. Had it gone over as they Intended, the market would 
have dropped down,—less than one million bushels would have put it down—and 
thereby our larger volume of sales to the European markets would have been. detriment- 
ally affected. | / 


Popo py Mr: Sales: 


@. What did you do with regard to the Minneapolis market an Prohibited the 
export of grain over the boundary. In fact, as far as possible we closed down on 
even wagon-load shipments, and then refrained from selling grain to the United 
States market subsequently excepting in small volume and under these conditions: 
The grain was sold in store in one of our large Canadian Government interior ter- 
minals, and invariably, speaking from memory, with the exception of the earlier 
sales sold to Montana County authorities for seed purposes, our prices of sale were 
higher than the existing price on the Minneapolis market. Our reason was this: 
Any American organization buying wheat under those circumstances could not possibly 
take that wheat and place it on the Minneapolis market for the purpose of deflating 
values. 

Q. On page 193 of the official record appears chart No. 11, which was produced by 
Dr. Magill?@—A. That is a very fine chart. Is this the chart that purports to give the 


prices of No. 1 Dark Northern in Minneapolis? 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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Q. I think so.—A. Let us see what is Srvolved in that. - ohne Have which sh 


to compare the price in Minneapolis with the Canadian Wheat Board prices should take - : 


certain facts into consideration. A few moments ago I stated that the then prevailing 
price for the high-grade wheat on the Minneapolis market was at a considerable 
premium over the other qualities of grain, and it represents a fictitiously high value 
simply because of its great scarcity. It does not convey any correct idea of the price 
at which /the Canadian wheat crop was sold, because there was a tremendously high 
premium for this particular grade of grain, of which there was a very limited quantity. 
To that extent this chart misrepresents the facts. This matter came to our attention 
after the close of the Wheat Board, in consequence of some criticism which was 
levelled against the Wheat Board by a certain newspaper. At that time, as I recollect 
it, we calculated that a chart of this character might be out anywhere from 20 cents 
to 30 cents a bushel; that is, it would convey a wrong impression to the extent of 
20 cents to 30 cents a bushel. 

Q. Then a farmer studying the Minneapolis price on that chart would be rather 
misled into thinking that had he been permitted to ship to Minneapolis he could 
have got that price?—A. Yes. 


Q. And if it had gone in any quantities at all, the nice would have gone to. 


pieces Seaeen Absolutely. 


By Ur We Master: | : 


Q. Why would the putting of one million bushels of Canadian wheat on the 
Minneapolis, market have borne down the price?—A. For the reason that you had a_ 
situation of a relatively high price ‘because of the great scarcity of one grade of grain. 
That chart represents the values of the higher grade grain under the inspection 
system, and there was a very limited quantity of it. We had a very much larger 
quantity of wheat that would take that grade. If we had put one million bushels of 
No. 1 Dark Northern wheat on that market it might have gone down 50 cents a bushel. 

Q. If there had been any substantial reduction on that market, would it not be 
likely that European buyers would have come on that market and helped to maintain 
the price. by their purchases?—A. No. The Minneapolis market for wheat is not an 
export but a domestic market. The export market: of the United States largely is 
Chicago, and some in the south. 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): 


Q. Did you say the Minneapolis market was an export market?—A. No, I Seid. 


it was not an export market. It is a milling, domestic consumption market, an entirely 


different proposition ; and you do not find European buyers on the Minneapolis. copie in 


buying grain for export. | : Sig 


By Mr. McMaster: 


Q. It would appear to me, just as a matter of commonsense, that if: there was 


selling on the Minneapolis market high-grade wheat on a scale of prices that was — 


descending, although buyers were not accustomed to come on that market, they would 


be attracted by that situation and would come on it and buy?—A. Our purpose was — 


to maintain these higher prices on the Minneapolis market. 
Q. The point I am trying’ to make is, were your fears altogether well finned 


that if you put a million bushels of wheat on the Minneapolis market you would — 
have borne down the price as you say it would have been borne down? My. idea ha 


that if there had been any sensible diminution in the price the buyers would have 


come from other markets and put in buying orders which would have tended to support — 


the price?—A. Why would we make our arrangements in such a manner that the 


buyer would go and buy our commodities off the Minneapolis market? Our object PS 


was an entirely different one. It was to sell to him direct and prevent him from Boney 
{Mr. F. W. Riddell. ] 
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vee on es i aenpalic market. What would be the sense, as a business proposition, of 


- our putting wheat on the Minneapolis market, thereby creating a conduaen whereby 
- the European buyer would buy off that market? . 
Q. You could get the best price irrespective of where the purchases were actually — 
-made?—A. We sold to that market all the market would absorb without interfering 
with the general flow of prices. Our sales on that market were in small quantities— 
I mean our sales on the basis of that market, not our sales on that market, were in 
small quantities. We made sales on that basis, and those sales were made for delivery 
_ In store in our Canadian Government elevators in the West. ‘We wanted to see that 
nobody else put it on that market for the purpose of deflating prices. 
Q. What would have happened to the Wheat Board in 1919 if Mr. Stewart and 
yourself ‘had become seriously ill at the same time?—A. The point you have raised 


is an important one. In connection with the operations of the Wheat Board, it is 


rather a mistake to assume that they were carried out by either one man or two men. 
_ The whole organization of the Wheat Board were the ee who controlled the 
_ business and all the prices. 

af Q. Do you mean to suggest for was not either one or two dominating minds 
on the Committee that ran the Wheat Board?—A. No. 

| Q. Because there were?—A. Your point is that if one or two men were taken 

seriously ill— co 

_ Q. Both Mr. Stewart and yourself at the same tone tA, We have inteliesn ny 

employees. Somebody is in charge of every section of our work. A man may not 

know all the rest of the business but he knows his own job. 
| @. You do not need to map out your policy from day to day as to what was the 
best thing to do in regard to the sale of the wheat crop 2—_A, I would not ey from day 
to day, but from time to time. 

Q. From week to week?—A. No. 

Q. From ten days to ten days?—A. Oh. 

Q. I do not know whether Mr. Stewart gave this as evidence before the Committee 
or not, but at any rate it was not in a private conversation. He said: “I have seen 
myself follow a course of policy in regerd.to the matter of export business down to 

twelve o’clock, I have heard at twelve o’elock that there has been a shower of rain 
in Australia and have taken a different course in the afternoon by reason of that fact.” 
That led me to believe that there must be a very careful watch kept by the dominating | 
minds on the Wheat Board in crder to have efficient management, and I therefore 
- think my question is not improper when I ask you whether you decided your policy 
at least from ten days to ten Gays’—A. I am not objecting because I think the 
question is improper, and J am sorry if I conveyed that impression. 

Q. Oh, no. There is absolutely no offence taken?—A. It is impossible for me 
to say it would be ten days or two weeks. It might be two minutes or it might be two 
months. For instance, you mention the instance of a shower of rain in Australia, 

- which means an improved crop condition there. | 

— Q. Or the expectation of an improved crop condition there?—A. Yes. That is 
something that enters into the consideration of every man in the grain exporting 
business today. He has to take all these things into consideration. He bases his 
_ judgment on al! the informaticn he can get. The condition to which you have 
referred is not an unusual condition to the men engaged in the business. nis 
bs -Q. You may address yourself to ihe objection contained in my question. It 
appears to me that the management cf the Wheat Board has to be centred in compara- 
tively few minds?—A. Yes, I agree with you. 


w Q. I would also lay it down as being true that the okew of the Wheat Board 
may have to be changed within very short periods of time’—A. Yes. 
— Q. I would tiink that if there were two dominating minds on a Wheat Board 


and those two men were laid aside by illness for any substantial period of time, that 
would very seriously affect the success of the Wheat Board. Is that fear on my part 
Rag (Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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wervayted or unwarranted?—-A. T am Guite satisfied that there are’ any “AHO of 


grain men in Winnipeg who are perfectly convinced they could have run the Wheat ; 


Board much better than we ran it. 

Q. That is not the general impression in the country, with all deference to your 
modesty ?—-A. That is siinply because they were satisfied with it. They would have 
been just as satisfied with anybody else who got similar results. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. You were not there more than a quarter of your time yourself?—A. Yes, I 
was there all the time with the exception of one day per month when I attended 
elsewhere. : 


» By Mr. Pritchard: : : 

—Q. I would like to review the Cee ae we have obtained from you. 

The CuairnMan: Are you going to put a question to the witness? 

Mr. Prircuarp: No, but I want to clear up one or two things we may not under- 
stand, and I therefore beg leave to review the evidence we have been dealing with 
today. We have been basing some of our reasoning on the evidence we obtained from 
Mr. Evans. The regulating cf the price of wheat is not done by the seller of wheat 


as in the ease of other manufactured articles, but as has been brought out before this 


Committee the market that consumes the wheat sets the price, and according to the 
evidence it has been done by a few men. That is, the price has been fixed in Europe 
by a few men. Our statistician showed this Committee that they had a fairly good 
grasp of the amount of wheat available in the world. When they get these facts, it: 
does not matter whether you withhold that wheat or offer it, they know the amount of 
wheat that is available, if not today, a week from today or a month or six months 


from today, and they know it has to come cn the market. One man stated that if there 


is a small crop it goes around and is sufficient to supply the people for the year, and 
if there is a big crop it is used in the time, usually. We can understand that with a 
small crop less will be consumed and cther things which happen to be as cheap or 


cheaper will be consumed in place of it. Some years before the war a lot of wheat 


appeared to disappear. It invisikly sank into our. cattle and hogs; also low-grade 
wheat will go into our cattle aud licgs. Where does the speculator get the money 
from? If the markets of the world know the amount of wheat on hand a man can 
buy all he likes but he is not gcing to induce the buyer in England to pay him more 
money. He must eventually sell that wheat on the markets of the world the same as 
any other man, and if the market is fluctuating, while he makes money in the one 
ease he may lose the next time. J fall to see how the speculator is taking anything 
out of that wheat at all, for he has no control over the selling of it. We come to the 
point brought up by Mr. McMaster as to what would happen if these two men on the 


Wheat Board were taken sick. Our present system of marketing wheat involves tens — 


of thousands of men marketing wheat who do not know the facts with regard to the 
probable price for the wor:d’s supply. In the case of a Wheat Board, however, we 
have two men like Mr, Stewart and Mr, Riddell, without whose services we would be 
in difficulties, Does not that point to the fact that it is necessary that competent men 


should study the markets of the world and ascertain when we are getting a good price? — 


I feel that the sellers of wheat are not taking much of a chance even on a falling 
market by allowing these men to have complete eontrol of the marketing of that 
wheat, for this reasou that thcy can exercise better judgment than any Todi tnet 
whe is studying 103 cther things. , 
THE CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the Committee, a course, but I. a 
we had better confine our remarks to questions to the witness while we have the 
benefit of his presence here. This Committee must. review the evidence at a later 
date. . eos 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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Mr: A odibes Are these atts Gets from ae Wong we have received cor- 
rect, or am I wrong? If so, we can be put right. I will ask the witness that. 

Q. Are these potelaatorts which I have drawn from the evidence right or wrong ¢ 
—A. I am afraid I could not answer a question like that. It practically raises all 
the points we have dealt with. As far as possible, I have given all the information 
4 of which I am capable, and it is really demanding a reiteration of all I have stated 
$ in the form of a statement. 

a Q. In summing the matter up as I have done, have I the right coheapten: of 
| | the various answers you have given to the questions asked by this Committee ae 
I really could not say. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: Several of the questions are based on the assumption 
that the. witness is going to be sick. 


‘. Mr. McMaster: He has been sick, and he may be sick again. 
: Wrrvess: I know 40° men who think they could do it very much better than 
Stewart or anybody else did. 


q By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you think?—A. We have our own opinion. 


oe By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw): i : 

Q. We all have confidence in Mr. ‘Stewart and yourself but I have confidence in 
a number of people to do the same job properly?—A. If this thing could only be 
operated by two men, I would say right now: Do not have anything to do with it. 

Q. I think that is right. I could make a speech about how Mr. Riddell holds 
the position he does, and also his predecessor, but you are not interested in that. 
There are, however, two or three points with regard to the marketing of wheat that 
have not yet been brought out. By way of explanation J want to say that my ques- 
tions are prompted by a marked copy of a Saskatchewan publication that. came to 
me yesterday. I have repeatedly said there was no opposition in the Western pro- 
vinees to the re-establishment of the Wheat Board, but a gentleman whom I know 
__-very well opposes it in an editorial. | 
ey The CHAIRMAN: Will you file the editorial? 

Mr. Jounson: I have not got it with me, Mr. Chairman, but the statements 
are as follows: That the establishment of a ‘Wheat Board would detrimentally affect 
te the efficiency of the transportation companies in getting that wheat out. In other 
_ words, that it would tend to create a blockade. I have the opinion of the transporta- 
tion companies, and I would like Mr. Riddell’s opinion?—A. To answer your ques- 
tion briefly I would say that in a general way the reverse would be the case. 


Bs Q. That is the answer I have dictated to my friend already, and it has been 
-' gonfirmed by all the transportation men I have consulted. Another point of interest 
_ which has been discussed on several occasions here is the financing of the individual 
4 farmers. I think we have repeatedly heard it stated that the creditors of the farmers 


~~ ~who would deliver this wheat under the Wheat Board would, under a voluntary 
* system, be forced by their creditors to deliver all their wheat for the liquidation 
8 of their debts, and that if they had a dozen creditors, eleven of them might be 
% ‘lenient but in self-defence they would be foreed by the action of the one who was 
Bi not lenient to push that man to the wall, and that therefore the greater confidence 
which would be inspired by the existence of the Wheat Board would not be felt?— 
7 A. My personal opinion is that there would be no advantage to any creditor in 
taking an extreme action against the farmer. Under the Wheat Board he would 
- know that a certain price was all he could get, anyway. There is always uncertainty 
under the open market inethod as to whether the price is going down or up. Under 
the Wheat Board it is uniform all the way through. 
[Mr. F. W. Riddell.] 
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Q. There were twelve euier points in this hedivorial: all oF which wire ‘fact. 


answered (with the exception of one) specifically and publicly by the evidenve 


brought out here, and we shall not need to deal with them. The one exception does 


not affect the country generally but does affect the people in the country: How did 
the Canada Wheat Board of 1919 deal with the question of choice seed grain and 
the distribution of seed generally, particularly what we know as Registered or Elite 


seed, by producers and by the Provincial Seed Commission? Probably Mr. Riddell 


can explain that. 
Hon. Mr. MoTHERWELL: You mean the Federal Seed ‘(Commission ? 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): No; I mean the Provincial Seed Commission under 
the management of Mr. Wilson. : 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweE.tu: Well, that is Federal. 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): I beg your pardon. I thought it was provincial. 

The Wirness: In so far as the Wheat Board doing anything detrimental to the 
grower of registered seed or of seed in that classification is concerned, other than the 
ordinary commercial seed, to my knowledge nothing detrimental was ever done. It 
was not in regard to the same commercial classification of seed at all. 


By Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw) : ! | | a 
Q. There was nothing to prevent the transfer of seed from one farmer to another? 


—A. No, sir, whether it was registered seed or anything else, so far as that is con- 


cerned, absolutely nothing. Mr. Clark is here, I see, and he will know better than I 


whether or not there were any complaints from the seed men. I did not hear them. — 


Mr. CuarK: Might I state something, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuHamrMANn: Yes. 


Mr. Ciarke: At the request of the Seed Purchasing ‘Commission, in issuing the : 


regulations the Wheat Board exempted from those regulations registered seed and 


left to the growers of the registered seed the opportunity to sell it at as high a price 
as they could get. 

Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): The elite seed, Mr. Clark—you understand these 
technical terms; what is the meaning of the term “elite” or second or third genera- 
tion ? | 


Mr. Cuark: Elite seed is registered seed. We have several grades of seed. The 
highest grade is registered, the next now is extra No. 1, which is true to variety, the — 
next is No. 1, which is handled by our Seed Purchasing Commission, and in some 


years No. 2, in years of scarcity, also handled by our Seed Purchasing Commission: 
In grass and clover seeds, of course, we take the lower grades. 


The Witness: Might I make a further statement in connection with this, Mr. | 


Chairman? Mr. Wilson, who was out West in connection with the Seed Purchasing 
Commission, made his grain transactions direct with the farmers as he saw fit without — 
any interference by the Wheat Board as far as I remember. Moreover, to the extent | 


he did not get by that process his requirements, he got them from the Wheat Board, 
and there was never any trouble or complaint that I heard of. 


Mr. Cxuarx: In obtaining supplies the Seed Purchasing Commission had two 


_ sources, one to coax the wheat into the Government Interior terminal elevators by 
paying a premium, and the other to force the wheat to the elevators as a result of orders 
from the Wheat Board. We obtained our No. 1 and No. 2 grades of seed wheat, also 
of seed oats to a limited extent, on the orders of the Wheat Board. The Wheat Board 


issued orders that for certain areas, nominating shipping points, all the wheat from 
those’ areas would be moved to the Canadian Government interior terminal elevators, t 
specifying the elevators. The Seed Purchasing Commission took delivery of all the — 


wheat that came to those elevators during that period, selected therefrom the wheat . : 


(Mr. Fk. W. sian hia 
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ie 


that was esas N o. 1 C, and ee over the fiulaties of the wheat to ) the mills on 


receipt of the orders from the Wheat Board. ; 
The Carman: Are there any other members of the Committee wish to ask any 
questions of Mr. Riddell? | 
Mr. McMaster: I think he has been on the chair long enough. 
The CuairMan: On behalf of the Committee I have much pleasure in thanking 
Mr. Riddell. 
The Wiress: I thank you gentlemen also, for the patient hearing you have 
given me. 


The CHamman: [I have a telegram from Mr. W. T. Moore, hon Mr. Dane 
suggested would be an interesting witness. _He was written to last week tose him 
if he could come down to-day or to-morrow. He replies: 

“Letter received thanks. Impossible to be in Ottawa this ieee Ontene 
Millers under old Wheat Board did not get fair deal. If Western Farmers 
must sell wheat early, and wish to speculate, the option market is open to them — 
same as to millers, and grain dealers. Should be no objection to each province 
rae voluntary pool, but Federal Government should keep out of it. 


(Sed.) W. T. Moore. 


Mr. Jounson (Moosejaw): Mr. Chairman, it would appear to me that if we have 


no other witnesses we should have a concrete proposal before us, something we can 


discuss in a very definite way. Unless somebody else has a resolution which they 
wish to put forward I would like to submit one. It may be accepted, it may be 
amended, or it may be entirely rejected, but I believe in being specific, and I have 
carefully drafted a resolution. Of course, it is along the line of accepting the things 


which we wish. That does not mean that this Committee is obligated to accept it. 


In that connection I ae move—I do not know who will second it—without 
preamble: 

PA Ta 18 ee ais in the national interests that the Government immedi- 
ately create a National Wheat marketing agency similar to the Canada. Wheat 
Board of 1919, for the marketing of the wheat crop of 1922, and that 

2, This agency be given all the powers of the Wheat Board of 1919 as are 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament to grant, and that 

3. An Act be passed, based on this Resolution, to become effective by Pro- 
clamation, as soon as two or more of the Provinces have conferred upon this 

agency such powers possessed by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come within 
provincial jurisdiction.” 
My idea in presenting this to-day is that the Committee may have it before them for 


a day or two to discuss it. 


Mr. Prrrcuwarp: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN; Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, moved by Mr. Johnson, 


and seconded by Mr. Pritchard. 


The Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.tt: Not that it be carried, but that it be made the 
subject of discussion. | 


The CHaiRMAN: The procedure is that this Resolution shall be laid upon the 
table until our next meeting. 


Mr. McOonica: In order that it be discussed at the next regular meeting. 

The Hon. Mr. Moruerwewt: Yes. 

The CuHaiMan: The Committee will stand adjourned to meet on Thursday next 
at 11 o’clock. . 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m, until Thursday, May 11, 1922 at 


11 o’clock a.m. 
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(Advertisement from Toronto Saturday Night, March 25, 1922) | 
A REMARKABLE TABLE OF DIVIDENDS 


Next to growing the grain, flour milling is the most natural of all Canadian 
industries. Yet strangely enough this industry has not had the growth in Canada ~ 
that its merits deserve, or that the amazing profits in it should have stimulated. For 
example: The following is a table of the Dividends paid by the various Canadian 
Milling Companies in thespast few years. These Dividends in most cases were e only 
paid after setting aside substantial reserves out of earnings. 


RECORD OF es : 
a | (Taken from the Annual Financial Review, 1921 Edition) 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited | 
Preferred Shares 7% per annum regularly paid 
Gonmnon Stock Dividend 


1047 Cash, Dividends: .6.05:. 8 hoe G8 10805 and: 25% 
4918 Cash Dividends... 5.6. .00.4 64). % and 15% 
1919; Cash’ Dividends... 0.0 24:64) 0.. se Gee LD GG, and 15% 
1920 Cash Dividends... .. .. .. 2... ..12 % and 10%, 


Lake of the Woods Milling ‘gee Limited | 
Preferred Shares 7% per annum regularly paid 
Common Stock Dividend 


Ay Gach Didend.00 Oe ne 


“Of 
nO19 Cash’ Dividends 3. 5 4G cas 108% and 2 Bonuses of 24% each 
Pe CARI LIIVIAONGS Gi 6 aie G8 ie kes hog 70 

Dorey Wack ivadende slo. liar) ae eel ey Gow ane 25% Seles 


Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited 
Preferred Shares 7 % per annum regularly*paid™ 
Common Stock Dividend 3 


19tCash Dividends... wie. ee LOG and 118% | | 
Ils Gash Dividends. so oie sas oe ROG wands 140g) Ce” 
Pore AABN HA TVIGONS. 63's) ete ee ew, ate LOS 
PaO Cash AMVIGeN ds si06 sn ies oss hk oes DAI, 

Ree Aaa AITVIGENGS «0900 sa, sis nitro aie eI 


The Maple Leaf Common Shares above referred to were given as a bonus with the | 
Preferred Shares when they were placed on the market. The present market value of — 
the Common Stock is $115 per share. | 


Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited 
Common Stock Dividend 


se 
1918 Oash Dividends.. .. .. .. .. .. ..8% and 2% and 10% in Victory Bonds 
1919 Cash Dividends... .. .. .. .. .. ..8% and 2% and 10% in Victory Bonds ia 
1920 Cash Dividends... .. .. .. .. .. ..8% and 2% and 15% in Stock uate a 
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Cee ie ak ole iat mw Milling Comedy a Taig: 
Preferred Shares 7% per annum regularly Daa : | 
Common Stack Dividend : 
PA Ces Dividend o.oo i 6 once Stack. Dividend ane 


1915 Cash Dividend.. .. .. .. ..... ..80% Stock Dividend 20% 

1916 Cash Dividend... .. .....,..°....81%: of which $40,000 was invested in 
| Common Stock 

1917 Cash Dividend.. .. .. .. .. .. ..47% of which $250,000 was invested in 


: Gi Common Stock 
1918 Cash Dividend. wiely Veg) wen baies | 240%, Of Which 6275,000) waa invested in 
Common Stock 
1919 Cash Dividend. Gye oe Waa emia © LOO 
1920 Cash Dividend. iat bev walien wos 16%. and 30%) Common: Stock 


We are offering for immediate subscription the 8% Sinking Fund Cumulative 
Preference Shares of the Copeland Flour Mills, Limited, at 100, carrying a bonus 
of 30% in Common Stock. 3 
We believe that these Common Shares should, in course of time, earn dividends : 
equal to the Common Shares of the Maple Leaf or any other Canadian Milling Com- 
--  pany—a portion of the Maple Leaf Shares were originally given as a bonus. 
One-half of this issue has already been sold. 
Indications are that it will be quickly over-subscribed. 
We recommend, therefore, that you make immediate application for shares or 
for a complete prospectus. 


BANKERS BOND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
60 King St. West, Toronto 
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Bee ee | Tuurspay, May 11, 1922. 


+ 


= The Commies ae a eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding 
_ Present:—Messieurs Boivin, Bowen, Brethen, Brows: Cahill Campbell Carruthers, 
~ Charters, Chew, Crerar, Dickie, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, Fontaine, Forke, Forrester, 
_ Fortier, Fournier, Garland (Bow River), Gervais, Good, Hatfield, J elliff, Johnson 
(Moosejaw), Kennedy (Glengarry and Stormont), Knox, Lafortune, Lanct6t, Leader, ~ 
Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, MacLean (Prince), McConica, McCrea, — 
3 McKay, McMaster, Millar, Milne, Morin, Morrison, Motherwell, Neill, Ouimet, 
ened, Robinson, Sales, Senn, Sexsmith, Simpson, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.L), | 
_ Stevens, Stewart i unbaiats Sutherland, Thurston, Tobin, Warner, White, Wilson 
ie and W oodsworth.—64.. zs 
- The following s Resolution, of which notice had been given ata previous meeting — 


of the Committee was moved by Mr. Johnson (Moose}] pases seconded by Mr. Pritchard: 
eS Resolved that—- - . ; oe 


~ 
= 
te 
eS 


: 1. It is desirable, in the Nogioeet interests that +e eee immediately 
= create a national wheat marketing agency similar to the Canada Wheat Board of - 
©. 1919, forthe marketing of the wheat crop of 1922,. and that. 

bey & 2. This agency be given all the powers of the Wheat Board of 1919 as are with : 
Be: the juridiction of Parliament to grant, and that 


=\"s 


E* 8. An Act be passed, based on this Resolution, to becomerefifective by Proclamation -. 


eee, 


as soon as two or more of the Provinces have conferred upon this agency such powers 


2 ~ possessed by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come within Provincial jurisdiction. 

% And a Debate arising thereon ; the said oe was, on motion of Mr. ABE 
= adjourned. | 
Be Welouuriiites edicarned at, one ie) iléok p-m. to meet on Friday, May twelfth, at 
4 ~ eleven o’clock - a.m. é . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Ne 15—FRIDAY, MAY 12th, 1922 


-Fripay, May 12, 1922. 


The Ccrnnaiitoe met at ee Belock a.m.,. Mr. Kay, the Chairman, erodes 
: -Present:—Messieurs Baldwin, Boivin, ocho Bourassa, Bowen, Drover. Brown, 
Cahill, Caldwell, Campbell, Carruthers, Chew, Clifford, Crerar, Déchéne, Delisle, 
y Denis (J oliette), Denis (St. Denis), Desaulniers, Desrochers, ida. Dunean, Evans, 
_ Fafard, Fontaine, Forke, Forrester, Fortier, Fournier, ‘Gartend (Bow River), 

- Gauvreau, Gendron, Gervais Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hunt, Jeliff, Johnson (Moose- 
jaw), Jones, Kennedy (Glengarry and Stormont), Woe. Laflamme, Lafortune, 
 Lanctét, Lapierre, Leader, Léger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, MacLean (Prince), — 
i ~McConica, McCrea, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Malcolm, Marcile (Bagot), Millar, be 
Milne, Morin, Morrison, Morrisey, Motherwell, Munro, Neill, Ouimet, Papineau, 
Boe Pritchard, Rankin, Raymond, Robinson, Sales, Savard, Séguin, Sexsmith, me 
Simpson, Sinclair (Oxford), Sinclair (Queens, P.EL), Spence, Stansell, Stevens, 
a Stewart (Argenteuil), Stewart (Humbolt), Sutherland, Bema Thurston, Tobie, 
a Warner, White, Wilson and Woodsworth—%96, 


‘The Committee pS the ee Debate on the oe Resolution which 


aie ager’ 


clock am. 3 | Peas: ih oe ge 
ARTHUR GLASIER, ~ Ee 
Clerk to Committee. o: 
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~'Turspay, ee 16, 1922. 


‘The ee met “at eleven o'clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, ‘presiding. — 
_ Present :—Messieurs Baldwin, Boucher, Bowen, Brother. Brown, Caldwell, Campbell, — 


Carruthers, Clifford, Crerar, Delisle, Denis (St. Donia, Dera ‘Desrochers, 


“y Dickie, Duncan, Evans, Fafard, Forke, Forrester, Fortier, Garland* Cow. River), 


 Gauvrean, Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hunt, “Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Jones, ct 
_- Kennedy are and Stormont), Knox, Lafortune, Lamctot, Lapierre, Leader, 


i éger, Lovett, Lovie, Lucas, MacKelvie, MacLean (Prince), MeCouice McCrea, 
z McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Malcolm, Marcile (Bagot), Millar, Milne, Morin; 
= Morrison, Morrisey, Motherwell, Munro, Neill, Ouimet, Papineau, Prévost, Betichar. 
ie Rankin, Raymond, Robinson, Sales, Savard, Séguin, Sexsmith, Simpson, Sinclair 
4 - (Oxford), Sinclair (Queens, PEL), Spence, Giancell: Stevens, Soar Cina 


ms ‘Sutherland, eee NOn Thurston, Tobin, Warner, ek Wilson and W oodsworth — 


= 


i & * The joanne. resumed the adjourned debate. on the. proposed Resolution moved _ 


by Mr. Johnson~ (Moosejaw) ” on Thursday, May ate i 
oe - And the” Debate con ee: the said Debate was, on motion of Mr. J Folsom, 
i vie ourned, 


~~ 


eiomenisice eroncd at 12. 30. o’clock pane to meet on : Wedtesdace May u, at 


* on o'clock a.m. 
ort : | . ARTHUR GLASIER, 
ee | Clerk to Commuattee, 
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ah | WEDNESDAY, May af ; 1922. 


we 


é The Committee niet at 11 o’clock am,, Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 
i Present: Messieurs Baldwin, Brethen, Brown, Caldwell, Carruthers, Déchéne, Delisle, 


E Denis (St. Denis), Desaulniers, Duncan, Evans, Fontaine, Forke, Forrester, Fortier, 


ie Garland (Bow River), Gauvreau, Good, Halbert, Hatfield, Hunt, Jeliff, Johnson 
2 (Moosejaw), Kennedy (Glengarry and Ricemoned Knox, Lanctét, Leader, Léger, 


Lovett, Edie: Lucas, MacLean (Prince), McConica, McCrea, McKay, MeMaster, 


' “McMurray, Malcolm, Marcile (Bagot), Millar, | Milne, Morin, Morsinor: Motherwell, © 
- Munro, Niell, Ouimet, Papineau, Pritchard, Rankin, ‘Robinson, Salad “Wavard. Sex- 


{ smith, Ce (Oxford), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.1.), Stansell, Stewart (Humboldt), 
the 6 Thurston, Tolmie, Warner and Woodsworth.—63. 


The Chairman submitted that, for a number of years, the Committee on Agri-_ 


culture’ has had under consideration the question of standardization of agricultural 
; implement parts, and he desired to know whether this Committee was in favour of 
+ 


having the matter again referred to the Committee by the House for further considera- 


a won, 


~ Committee approved. 


On motion af Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. Gauvreau, it was ordered: — 


ne usual manner to attend and give evidence at some future meeting of the Com- 
ch , vw 


+ 


42194 vy 


-.~ “That in the event of the standardization of agricultural implement parts being 
3 referred to the Committee, Senator the Hon. Archibald B. McCoig be requested in 


re e 
- ll 


\ 


a 


Nya it 


The Couette once the sees ‘Debate’ on the. pra) Resolution 
had been moved by Mr. J ohnson (Moosejaw), on een, ee eleventh. 


Tee the te plod being proposed, as follows :— ke AT eee tote pay 2 Bes 
Resolved that,— Ta er SRL ey ok 


ts “1. Tt is desirable in the National “interests that the Govertanene Senedd! i 
ately create a national wheat marketing agency similar to the Canada Wheat — 
Board ‘of 1919, for the marketing of the wheat crop. of 1922, and that sth aa 


4 


90 This agency be given all the powers of the. Wheat Boat of 1919 as 
are within the: jurisdiction of Parliament to grant, and that — ~ Cees move, 


‘ 


3. An Act be passed based. on this Rseolution, to beta aifastive a 
io Erdolacan tid as soon as two or more of ne ey have Conte pase : 


oe ~ Provincial jurisdiction.” ‘ | os | Hee ey 


Cee MeMaster moved in amendment thereto, sede ie Mr. Hatfield, that all ty 
the words after “that” in the first line of the Resolution be struck out and the follow- var 
ing substituted oy \ rts ee rs a 


ean 


/ 
And the Tiperon being put on the sindinee it was lost, on - the folk 


division :— . > ' 
| YEAS : 

3 -Messieurs 

Baldwin, | Fortier, aah Meloclen. 

Carruthers, Gauvreau, i Marcile ( Bagot), 
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MINUTES roi PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1999, 


ie :—Baldwin, Boivin, Bouchard, Boucher, Bourassa, Bowen, Brethen, Cahill, 


DRAFT py REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND COLONIZATION & 


our Coduniiee. on Agriculture and Colonization begs to enone as follows: 


(1) That on the 23rd March, 1922, a Memorandum from the Canadian Council 
oes, ee fee re- LO ey of the Canada Wheat Board of TOTS, 


x acd was raised, a on the 4th ce a 1999, the’ Chart of the Counts 
| eg its eabond Report, which was in the following terms: 

. “That without delaying investigation by this committee as to the eae 
bility of the re-establishment of the Canada Wheat Board. the matter of the 
constitutionality of such re-establishment be referred to the Supreme Court of. 
a Canada ‘and that every effort be made to secure decision at an early date.” 
ie _ As well as the third Report of the Committee, which read as follows: 

Be “That the reference to the Committee of ‘the Memorandum of Council 
of Agriculture be enlarged and that the Committee be instructed to consider 
also the suggestion of a “Voluntary Pool”, under control of the Government | 
and working in conjunction with the Bouin system now owned by the Govern- 
ment, and also the proposal of marketing of the wheat crop by the co- -operative 
system, and to report to the House its findings.” 


mo ved that eater penn be concurred 1 in. The Motion stood until the 7th April, 1922, 


cae 6) The following day, on the 5th April, 1922, the Chairman of the Committee. 


The Comin ities met at eleven o’clock A.M., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, eee | 


Boal Gamiocel. Chew, Clifford, Cree Heehens Delisle, Desaulniers, Desrochers, 


nea: ‘Maybee, Millar. Maine: Moun Ni Manes Mrepwelll Mon ‘ a 
Niel, eo en Prévost, Pritchard, Rene. eau een Robinson, Bales o 


6 
be | 


, 


Gendean. Gervais, Good, Hather, Hatfield, J elif, Tanneon (Moosejaw), ic ee 
Kennedy (Glengarry, and Stormont), Knox, Lanctot, Tatars. me Lovett, Lovie, Wee 


ae 
neg | 


Seo 


ADO 


that “he a Boott he ne couivndan but be. poo ay Ke 
Agriculture for further consideration.” “This amendment was carried, as well cate 
- Motion of the Chairman for concurrence in the third report. COC ea i. 
(6) Upon the matter being brought before the Committee, it was "decided that sh by 
constitutional question involved should be submitted for the opinion of the Law i 
Officers of the Crown instead of being submitted to the Supreme Court. A Report. 0:5) 
this effect, being the fourth Report of the Committee, was made to the House of 
‘Commons and concurred in on the 11th of April, 1922. This Report was in the follow. 
ing terms: y 
“That the pee of the eonetiintionslis of the reconstruction. of. he 
Wheat Board with the powers conferred thereon by the Orders in Council estab-— ne i 
lishing or extending oe same be referred to the Law Officers of the Crown for | 
their reasoned opinion.” : Ane 


(7) The Law Officers’ Report, dated 17th April, 1929, was submitted to ie House 
on the 19th of the month and is found attached hereto as Appendix pans, put ce 
hereof. a 
(8) During the discussions of the Committee, a iSub- Committee oo of 
the Honourable S. F. Tolmie, ‘Mr: R. M. J ohnson and Mr. Andrew McMaster, was: » 
appointed on the 24th April 1922, “witl? authority to confer with the Law Ofiioauet nel 
the ‘Crown and experts in the grain business, including Messrs. James Stewart oe 
F. W. Riddell and such others as it may deid advisable to ascertain to what extent 
the Canada Wheat Board or other national wheat marketing system, compulsory | or 
otherwise, may be established by this Parliament, with or without supplementar 
provincial legislation, and to report its findings to this Committee.” — ie 
(9) This Sub-Committee submitted several questions in writing to the ay 
“Minister of Justice and also had two interviews with him. Its findings were 
mitted to the (Committee on May 4th, 1922, and are found at length attached I 
as Appendix “B” to form part: thereof. : a) 
(10) On the 9th May, 1922, the following Resolution. was moved by R M 
Johnson (Moosejaw), seconded by Mr. Prichard: ee 2 


“1, It is desirable in the national interests that the Goveumene immediately 
| ereate a national wheat marketing agency (similar to the Canada Wheat Board 
fe of 1919) for the marketing of the wheat crop of 1922, and that i SR 

2. This agency be given all the powers of the Wheat Board of 1919 

_are within the jurisdiction of Parliament to grant, and that Sa poy 
3. An Act be passed, based on this resolution, to— become | effective 
proclamation as soon as two or more of the provinces have conferred upon 
agency such powers pe by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come 
provincial jurisdiction.” 


(11) This Resolution was disedssed at jevorat ticetiaae: of the Gontattee a 
May 16th, 1922, the following amendment was proposed by Mr. McMaster (Brom 


“Resolved that while not opposed to any system of collective or co-operati 
marketing of wheat into which the grain growers of the West may desire | mi 
enter, it is expedient in the public interest to re-constitute the Canada 7 Wheat — 
Board or any other Malaita with powers. of ei | acquiring whea t 
from the producers.” bz 
| The amendment of Mr. McMaster Reine a to thes Comnee ‘dies same he 

defeated by 27 to 34 against; anl upon the Resolution proposed by Mr. J ohnson ein 
submitted to the Committee, the same was carried by 32 for to 29 against. __ Ried 
(12) The evidence taken and the minutes. of prongedines ane ‘submitte 
- attached hereto. 4 i 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


"APPENDIX 4 « AP : 
Ornawa, Apsl a 1922. 


“-Memoradum for the ‘Minister of if ustice: OS, a lo 


A Oosminitiee on Agriculture and Colonization recommending “ that the question of the 
t constitutionality of the reconstruction of the Wheat Board, with the powers conferred 


“thereon by the Orders in Council establishing or extending the same, be referred to | 
the law officers of the Crown for their reasoned opinion,” I submit for your con- 


it sideration the following statement of my opinion. 


‘ _ The Canadian Wheat Board to which the resolution refers was constituted under. ‘ 


authority of an Order in Council, No. 1589, of July 31, 1919, which was sanctioned, 


the business of the board. The Orders in Council and the rules, regulations and 


% ' 


as and from their respective dates, ad it was also thereby enacted that the board 
‘should continue to exercise its powers so far as might be necessary and convenient 
r winding up and concluding the business of the board. 

(By the Orders in Council the board was empowered to make such enquiries hand 
investigations as were necessary to ascertain what supplies of wheat were or might 
be available from time to time; the locality and ownership of these supplies; the 
transportation and elevator facilities available therefor, and generally the conditions 
connected with the marketing of wheat, 


‘ae 


sf approved by the Governor in Council; to sell wheat to the millers in Canada at 


other countries at such prices as might be obtainable; to provide for the retention 


aximum prices or margins of profit at which flour and other products made from 
heat delivered to millers might be sold, and to fix standards of quality of flour; to 


Bip Canada or in other countries; to take possession of and to sell and deliver wheat 
deal with the same as if acquired by the board in ordinary course; to control by 
cense or otherwise the buying and selling of wheat and wheat products in Canada, 
nd the export and sales of flour outside of Canada; to allocate Canadian lake ton- 
age and to distribute cars for rail shipments; to provide that no person, firm or cor- 
] oration other than the board should buy wheat, operate any elevator or warehouse 
t where wheat is received, or handle wheat on commission or otherwise, unless licensed 


delivered to the board, or to its order, in accordance with such regulations ag the 
_ board might make; to require every license of the board accepting delivery of wheat 


vator or warehouse or in railway cars or Canadian boats to sell and dispose of 


) The House, of Commons on 11th instant having (ee in a sae of the 


| The Board was also empowered to buy and sell wheat or wheat products at any 
point in Canada; to pay therefor the prices to be scheduled by the board and — 


ee oe 


pas, therein expressed, “under and in virtue of the War Measures Act,” and there are 
several amending Orders, the principal one being No. 1741 of August 185) LONG. hes ioe 

‘powers, duties and rights of the board as set forth in these Orders in Council were 

by the terms of an Act respecting the Canadian Wheat Board, Chapter 9 of) 1919. 

second session, continued in force for eighteen months from the passing of that — 

ict, November 10, 1919, and the Governor in Council was thereby empowered to 

1 vacancies and to make regulations for the extension, conduct or management of _ 


= 


ders made thereunder by the board were moverover by the provisions of an Act ae 
neerning the Canadian Wheat Board, Chapter 5 of 1921, ratified and confirmed 


“prices and upon conditions fixed by the board; to store, transport and market wheat; | 
to sell quantities in excess of domestic requirements to purchasers overseas or in 


and distribution in Canada of seed wheat required for the season of 1920; to fix 


uurchase flour from millers at prices to be fixed by the board, and to sell the flour — Nh 


stored. in any elevator or warehouse, or in railway cars or Canadian boats, and to 


y the board; to require that any wheat sold or purchased in Canada should be ~ 


9 pay the purchaser by way of an advance or cash payment such sum or sums 
might be directed by the hoard; to order any person holding wheat stored in any | 


404 


the wheat to any P eupan neds Samed ie ie baba. on. ae eens | as tho. bonea ee 
direct, and it was provided that any such order of the board should pass ef the 
purchaser the property in the wheat therein described. x y 
The board was also empowered to prohibit the export out te Canada, « or the 
importation into Canada, of any wheat or wheat products otherwise than in accord- | 
ance with the orders or regulations of the board, and to prescribe penalties for cone 
travention of the orders or regulations of the board. - a 
There were some other powers conferred by these orders, of a pibownaen or inci-— 
dental character, which need not be more fully set out because the foregoing state- ty 
ment indicates sufficiently for present purposes” the objects of the board and the aN, 
scope and character of its powers. ; ne aN 
It will be perceived that these powers naturally ann themselves under two | 
heads; there: are enabling or facultative provisions, and there are compulsory pro- . 
-visions. As to those of the former class, I apprehend that Parliament has undoubted — 
authority to constitute a board for the purpose of buying and selling, and to- enable 
it to contract and to exercise such powers as are REO ary or incidental to a role i i: 
tary ec Naar . 
The board is,* however, investor with compneone powers, and fon the purpose» i 
of considering the authority of Parliament to constitute a commission clothed with 5 
these powers, it is well to mention some of them separately. They include (a). the a 
fixing of maximum prices or margins of profit at which flour may be sold by the. be 
millers; (b) the compulsory taking of wheat in store or in transit subject to com- — 
pensation fixed by the board, including power by order of the board to transfer the 
property in any wheat so stored or in transit to such purchaser, and upon such on 
terms, as the board may nominate and prescribe; (c) prohibition of a 
selling wheat in Canada upon commission or otherwise, and the operating of eleva- 
tors or warehouses for wheat, except by license of the board; (d) authority to require — 
delivery to the board of all wheat sold or purchased in Canada; (e) regulation: ee 
the board of the dealings of its licensees. 
These coercive powers would be exercisable by the reconstructed bode in f 
provinces, a and they directly affect property and the exercise of civil rights. in the 
provinces ; they enable the board generally, not only to have a monopoly of. ‘the 
trade in wheat, but also to regulate the price of flour manufactured in a provi 
even from wheat grown in that province; they may be exercised to forbid trad 
in the provinces except by Dominion license. They. are therefore powers. of 
character described by the British North America Act 1867 as relating to. matter 
coming within “ property and civil bie dle in the province,” or “ matters of a merel; 
local or private nature in the province.” min irae upon well este ne 


_ the enumerated Dominion powers of slaion in yhivh case the prima, “asie P 
vincial powers are overborne. 

Comprehensive authority is conferred upon the Parliament of Caname to; n 
laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all mat 
not coming within the classes of subjects assigned exclusively to the provinces, a 
moreover there are enumerated subjects as to which the authority of | ‘Parliament 
exclusive; one of these is the class of subjects described as “militia, military and n 
service and defence,” including the necessary or incidental powers exercisable in 
of war for the defence of the country. No question is suggested , as to the authe 
of Peach, or of the ee in oe under the War Measures ak and 
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‘were continued in force merely for the necessary and convenient purpose of winding 


€ provisions affecting the former board were sanctioned only as war measures. 
he present inquiry is concerned with the question as to whether Parliament 
GEAR erate mammal the existing circumstances reconstruct the board with its former powers, and 
it does not appear whether it be proposed to reconstruct upon a permanent or a 
temporary footing; that consideration, however, becomes immaterial if, as I i cee 
the board cannot now be reconstituted as a war measure. 
It might have been suggested that the mee power of Bastianues with 
regard to “the regulation of trade and commerce” would extend to regulation of 
the wheat trade in the manner provided by the Orders in Council, but this power, 
- eomprehensive enough in its mere statement, has been limited by judicial inter- 
pretation; and, compatibly with the decisions, it does not comprise the powers which — 
would be necessary for the reconstruction of the Wheat Board. | 


up and concluding the unsettled business of the board, and thus it is plain that the 


The insurance trade was regulated by means of a system of licenses under anes at 


provisions of a series of statutes enacted by the Parliament of Canada from the © 
time of the Union until 1910, but when the Consolidated Act of that year come to be ~ 
reviewed by the courts it was held, both by the Supreme ‘Court of Canada and by — 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, that the legislation was ultra vires, 
and their lordships of the Judicial Committee in pronouncing the judgment held 
in that, as a result of the decisions, “it must now be taken that the authority to legis- 
late for the regulation of trade and commerce does not extend to the regulation — 
by a licensing system of a particular trade in which ‘Canadians would otherwise be 
free to engage in the provinces.” Attorney General for Canada vs. Attorney Gen- 
eral for Alberta, 1916 Appeal Cases, at page 596. 
an: Similarly in the recent ease with regard to the Board of Commerce Act, and 
_. the Combines and Fair Prices Act, although the judges of the Supreme Court of 
~ Canada were equally divided in opinion, it was held by the Judicial Committee — 
that the legislation, which was designed to prohibit the hoarding of the necessaries 
of life and to require the sale of them at fair priees, could not be upheld under the 
power to regulate trade and commerce. 
We It may be observed that the wheat trade is in some of its aspects not merely local 
. within the province of production. The greater part of the crop in the wheat grow- 
cn ing provinces is exported, not only from the province of growth, but from the 
Ee Dominion, and the trade thus assumes an interprovincial or foreign character; it is 
also a trade of great dimensions and importance affecting the interests of the whole - 
\_ Dominion; but in like manner the insurance trade in itself was not the less inter- 
- provincial or extra local; and moreover the fair distribution of the necessaries of 
life at reasonable prices, which seems to have been the dominant motive of the 


ry Board of Commerce and Fair [Prices legislation, was a project of general importance 
and of common interest, potentially affecting the whole body politic. 

A * * In the Prohibition Case, 1896 Appeal ‘Cases, at page 361, their lordships of the 
Judicial Committee expressed their conviction that “some matters, in their origin © 
~ -Joeal and provincial, might attain such dimensions as to affect the body politic of 
4 the Dominion, and to justify the Canadian Parliament in passing laws for their 


regulation or abolition in the interests of the Dominion”; and apparently their 
ae lordships upheld the Canada Temperance Act, which was then under consideration, 
upon the ground that the dimensions of the. liquor. trade were such as to withdraw 
the particular subject matter of that Act from provincial powers. We are told, how- 
+ ever, that the principle enunciated by the Prohibition Case is to be applied with 
rs great caution, and with reluctance, and that its recognition as relevant can be 
justified only after scrutiny sufficient to render it clear that the circumstances are . 
abnormal. A constitutional power which is beset by these conditions, and which — 
moreover depends upon the dimensions of its subject matter, is not a very safe one to 


ays / 


Pat) 


ms 


+7 


' 


os ee grain business, including Messrs. James rewire and Br W.. 


ae hich eee the aay of contract,, ae, to ae oe sell oN Wes a 


acai 6 dae 1919 9 iL ge atlas AG Gio Oe es al 


Oe seh nee eee in panes pe hs or. ooh importan | 
- fore I do not think that the dimensions doctrine | can be su ecossfully invok 
reconstitute the compulsory powers which were possessed by the’ Wheat Board. — i 
It is clear that so long as a subject: Peewee of. HERE finds dace: 


_ general Cae te to ae laws fn he peace, eados Bade ooba pean ae peas 
It is certain that the essential compulsory, powers of the Wheat Board are p 
facie included in the provincial enumeration of property and civil rights or | 
matters in the provinces. In my opinion: these powers. do not lie cb 


: ee aaa i appeal; and I mee it may AS RO a a ane 
that the necessary reconstructive powers are not ‘comprehended in any other of 
Dominion enumerations. While I do not suggest a doubt that. cone Hone of fe 


and exercise of proprietary rights which exist under the provincial Jaws. 
powers of criminal legislation which belong exclusively to the Dominion are in their 
application to this case of an ancillary character and cannot as such be invoked to ue 
afford a sanction for measures in themselves ultra vires. Consequently ee “my 
opinion that the reconstfaction of the Wheat Board in the present circu 
with the powers conferred thereon by the Order in Couneil i is a project cons 
ally incompetent to the Parliament of ‘Oanada. eu 2 et a 
EE. L. Newcompp, ~ 
Ar concur, | Be . ee ae Neal 
Sir Lomer Gourn. 1 | ‘gas inne RE ENS an 
D. D. McKenazu. . a ure PN Sh) athe eran 
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APPENDIX “B” 
REPORT OF SUB- COMMITTEE sa a daca oy 


Velorpssed of Mr. R. M. Johnson, aan, de Bi e Tolmie 
BR, McMaster, to Agricultural Committee. 


Your Committee Deas respectfully to ered : ‘ 


such others as it may deem advisable to ascertain to what extent the Wet 
Wheat Board or other national wheat marketing system, compulsory. or other 
wise, may be established by ‘this Parliament, with or. without supple enta 
provincial legislation, and to report their findings to this Committee”. — if 


2. That your Committee submitted to the Depa Minister of Tustie 

_ following questions : ] dbed): 

‘ aie: Ue Casey possible iain ao Neatelaliye standpoint ‘cones : 
passed by the Federal Power and by the. several provinces of the | 

to ereate a Canadian Wheat, Board with yous identical with th rat 


\ 


2, What powers must be- given to such a | Board from the Fed 
and what from the Provinces? — baal 
Yi oe hs What aon the abe NF fa such powers hee 


ti; 38. That your Co nhatipe, accompanied i My. 
th Deputy Mi of Justice and had the advanta ] 

- with him. on the ‘points raised, and we also received | m BG bop of “a 
emorandum > under date of the 28th April, 1922, submitted by him to Phe ie 
Minister of Justice. This Memorandum is in the followene. terms: _ TAs 
ay Referring to the memorandum of the 14th instant with regard ‘to. the pro-. 
“posed - re- -establishment of the Canadian Wheat Board, the’ tole additional: 
“questions have now been submitted for my consideration :— | ‘ 


a 1, Is it possible from a_ legislative standpoint ‘Gea legislation — 
Be passed by Federal Power and by the several Provinces of the Dominion — 
Re, Seed 3 create a Canadian pi neat Board with powers identical” with that created 
ee corn am 19192 | 
PAE 2. What | powers: ae be given to such a Bead es the Roast) Power, 
and what from the Provinces? 

3. What would the extent of such powers be, territorially? 


As to the first question, I would answer theoretically in the affirmative. 

. As to the second question, I am of the opinion that Parliament may eon. 
. stitute a Board for the purpose of trading in wheat throughout the Dominion, ~ 
and it may TI think confer upon the Board such capacity as any one of ‘the i. : 
King’s subjects possesses to contract, buy and _ sell, transport, account, and 

@ otherwise to exercise such powers as may be necessary or useful for the purpose > 

We oe acquiring any wheat produced in the country which the proprietors may be 

_ willing to dispose of and upon such terms as may be agreed or otherwise legally — 
authorized; also to market the wheat and to receive and account for the pro-— 

_ ceeds. The capacity and power with which such a Board may be endowed by 
Parliament are of a voluntary character and do not inelude the authority which 

ue the former Board possessed, to impose its will compulsory upon the proprietors 

. either in the way of forcing sales or fixing prices. 

- The Board thus constituted would be subject to its transactions locally to. 

~ the laws of the respective provinces in which it might operate, and the legis- 

a jatures of these provinces, having exclusive authority over property, and civil | 

ee ents : and matters of a merely local or private nature, could in my opinion, — 
each within its own provincial limits, provide means by which the wheat pro- 
duced in the provinces might be acquired by the Board, and whereby the price 

or compensation might be regulated in conformity with the requirements of 
the Board. It, may be suggested for example that a provincial enactment 
forbidding the sale of wheat except to the Board, and providing that sales 
‘should be governed by the terms prescribed or stipulated by, the Board, would 

be effective to enable the Board to acquire all the wheat grown in the aaa 

ue “ i which would be offered for sale. 

As to the third question, the territorial extent within which the ‘aged | 
“might exercise its ee would be governed by its constitution, and | _they an 


Ate) 


a 


"While - in my opinion it is siuae esnetrarionally not apoauabls by the 

exercise of the respective legislatve powers of the Dominion and the province, “ane 
each within its own sphere, to establish a Board having the capacity and 
coercive powers which the Canadian Wheat Board ba oie L CRDTCAS) no- “ 
opinion as to the practicability of the project. | f i o 


4, That subsequently your Committee waited upon Mr, N abuts and ‘sub: 


3 provinces, mae than those passing legislation supplementing ibe proposed Federal | an 
Ee legislation, be acquired by the Wheat Board that it is proposed to establish? = = ee 
5. That in conference concerning this question we intimated that the | ‘use” 
a eferred to in the first line of this question was to be interpreted as 3 exclusive use. oh wy 


, : ¥ “4 at 

Ae Shs ae j € 
mgr Yah a4 e oe : ( 4 \ 
CA he = -_ wr rw 


| be situated in provinces other yes those passing laws for the compulsory ac 


oe 


Ae! 


ithe view arbel k xpre 
we ia: general advantage of Canada, and when so. 
jurisdiction. 


oF partly by the Dominion and partly by the provinces it was legally possible to ¢ 


| Blready been determined by the See we aed 


~ owned by the Dominion could | e | 
- Government: that as to privately. own 


es 


In conclusion, ie ee Mintwter Gaessed the view thet ne legislation 


(a) The acquisition of all wheat raised in any provinces passing such legis 
_(b) The storing of the wheat so acquired in country elevators; ‘ia : 
(c) The storing of such wheat in terminal elevators even though those. elev 


tion of wheat; — PI hay thea ee * 
 (d) All export and paper trade i in See and wheat products, aa ate. 


\ 


The whole respectfully submitted. | 
ue * ee (Se) R M. Toussom 
4 | ua OORT Ns hs TN SRE EY aN Gat ToLMin, a i he 
Be toe aloe er Sa A. Be ‘McMaster. i, 
Mr. MeGonies moved, seconded by Mr. Sales: : 


“That the Report as read be adopted as a correct statement of the ec 
and Proceedings of the Caaaarns ae at 2 


_ Debate followed. ‘aie gai eae uf 
Hon. Mr. Stevens rose to a Point of Oder: Re submitted, yee authori 
this committee had not the power or authority to reconsider a tore wh: 


_ present time. a 
The question being put: a ri ene - 
_The Motion of Mr. McConica as above, was declared to be nanimously 


“The Committee adjourned at 1223800 clock p.m, to ‘meet at the call ) 
Chair. ; 


} Ain % ARTHUR GLASIER, | 
A Et aK eae Clerk tov Committ 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


No. 19—FRIDAY, MAY 26th, 1922 


; 
® : # 


ADOPTION OF REPORT TO HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Fray, May 26, 1922. 


: The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 
* Present. --Messieurs Bowen, Brethen, Coldwell, Campbell, Crerar, Evans, Forke, 
orrester, Garland (Bow River), Good, Hatfield, Jelliff, Johnson (Moosejaw), Knox, 
vett, Lovie, Lucas, McConica, McKay, Milne, Motherwell, Pritchard, Rankin, Sales, 
*sewart (Humboldt), Thurston, Tolmie, Warner and Woodsworth—29. 
» =. It was moved by Mr. Forke, seconded by Mr. Lovett; that 


sa 


“The resolution proposed by Mr. Johnson (Moosejaw), on the 11th day 
ee of May and adopted on the 17th day of May, be rescinded.” 
_ \Motion carried. 
>) {t was moved by Mr. Johnston (Moosejaw), seconded by Mr. Jelliff; that 
' ) “1 Tt is desirable in the national interests that the Government im- 
“al mediately create a National Wheat marketing agency for the marketing of 
‘the wheat erop of 1922. 
~ “2. That this agency be eg all the powers of the Wheat Board of 1919 
as are within the jurisdiction of Parliament to grant except as they include 
the direct marketing of flour and other mill products. 


es dah 
ati, “3. That an Act be passed, based on this resolution to become effective * 
a _ by Proclamation, as soon as two or more of the provinces have conferred upon 
‘this agency such powers possessed by the Wheat Board of 1919 as come within 


provincial jurisdiction.” 
pag Motion carried. | 

Ci was ee a by Mr. Garland, seconded by Mr. McConica that, the Aitawine 
ye iis Report of the Committee and that the same be presented to the House this 
y together with the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, attached thereto. 
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“The Select ee eeaailbe: On “Agriculture ae Colonization ‘be leave. to 
fate the following as their fifth report. a Kt t 


Your Committee, having held twenty-two meétings ane heard the Pi ee Be 
nineteen witnesses and having given full consideration to the whole matter referred _ 
to ea beg leave to submit the following resolution as a recommendation, viz:— 


Ti} ‘That, ) it is desirable in He national interests that the Government 
thediately create a National ‘oe Marketing agency for the marketing of 
the wheat crop of 1922. . | ‘ 

2. That this agency be given. all the powers of the Wheat Be aal of 1919 
as are within the jurisdiction of Parliament to grant except as they melude q 
the direct marketing of flour and other mill products, | | 
: 3. That, an Act be passed based on this resolution, to posaee efeenae by 
proclamation, as soon as two or more of the provinces have conferred upon : ‘this - 
agency such powers possessed . the Wheat ere of 1919 as come within 
provincial jurisdiction. | . : j 


ee | 
+A 


) Your Committee also submit herew an the Minutes of Aiea Prodeeanae and 
| | the Evidence taken by them. 


| All which is respectfully submitted, Oa 
: OW ear 
: Chairman. 


The question beiug put: 


Motion was agreed to, unanimously. 


Committee adjourned at 12.30 o’clock p.m. to meet at the call of the Gian. 
ARTHUR GLAISTER eee 
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